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LIFE  OP  GEORGE  TICKNOR. 


CHAPTER   I- 

Vienna. —'Pri'nce  Mettemich. 

JOURNAL. 

Vienna,  June  20,  1836.  —  This  forenoon  I  did  nothing  but  drive 
about  the  city  and  make  a  few  visits  ;  one  to  Kenyon,  the  brother  of 
my  old  friend  in  London,  who  has  lived  here  many  years,  and  who 
seems  to  have  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  which  I  found  so  pleasant 
and  useful  in  England  ;  another  to  Baron  Lerchenfeld,  the  Bavarian 
Minister,  a  very  courteous  person ;  one  to  Dr.  Jarcke,  one  of  the  per- 
sons most  confidentially  employed  by  Mettemich  ;  and  several  others 
whom  I  did  not  find  at  home,  among  them  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  is  absent,  and  not  likely 
to  return  while  I  am  here.  In  doing  this  I  drove  a  good  deal  about 
the  city,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  clean  it  is,  how  rich,  solid, 
substantial,  and  even  fresh,  everything  looks.  Pavement  can  hardly 
be  better  than  it  is  made  in  the  streets  here,  the  whole  being  of 
hewn,  square  blocks  of  granite,  almost  as  nicely  fitted  to  each  other 
as  if  the  work  were  masonry ;  but  there  are  no  irottoirSy  so  that, 
though  everybody  walks  cleanly  an  J  comfortably,  nobody  is  protected 
against  the  carriages 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  out  to  the  Prater,  —  the  famous  Prater. 
It  is  a  great  public  garden  and  drive,  intersected  with  many  pleasant 
walks  and  roads,  ornamented  with  fine  old  trees,  and  parts  of  it  en- 
livened with  large  numbers  of  deer,  while  other  parts  are  rendered 
still  more  lively  with  cofifee-houses,  puppet-shows,  and  shows  of 
animaU.  ....  But  we  enjoyed  very  much  the  drive  into  the  more 
picturesque  parts,  where  the  deer  were  browsing  undisturbed,  and 
oaks  a  thousand  years  old  cast  their  shade  upon  us,  as  they  had,  per- 
chance, in  their  youth  upon  the  Court  of  Charlemagne.    In  some 
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places  they  were  making  hay,  in  others  there  were  preserves  of  wild 
birds  ;  and,  though  it  is  nowhere  more  beautiful  and  nowhere  so  well 
kept  as  the  Grosse  Garten,  near  Dresden,  it  is,  by  its  extent,  much 
grander  and  finer.  .... 

June  23.  —  In  the  evening  we  drove  out  to  Mr.  Von  Hanmier's,  at 
Dobling,*  where  he  has  a  countiy-house  about  four  or  five  English 
miles  from  Vienna.  I  had  a  letter  to  him,  and  he  came  to  see  me 
the  other  day ;  a  veiy  lively,  prompt,  frank  gentleman,  of  sixty-two 
years,  talking  English  very  wdl,  French  and  Italian,  but  famous,  as 
everybody  knows,  for  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  for 
his  great  works  on  Eastern  literature  and  Turkish  history. 

Every  Thursday  evening  ....  he  receives  at  his  house,  imcere- 
moniously,  the  principal  men  of  letters  of  the  city,  whose  acknowl- 
edged head  he  is,  and  most  of  the  strangers  of  note  who  visit  it  He 
asked  us  to  come  early,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  city  by 
sunset  from  behind  his  house  and  garden.  ....  On  our  return  from 
the  walk  we  found  a  considerable  party,  perhaps  thirty  persons. 
Mrs.  Von  Hammer  and  her  daughter  presided  at  the  tea-tables  in 

the  court,  al  fresco Everything  was  very  simply  done.    The 

garden  is  not  pretty,  and  the  house  is  not  very  spacious,  but  three 
parlors  and  the  court-yard  were  lighted  ;  tea,  fruit,  ices,  and  refresh- 
ments were  handed  round,  ....  and  there  was  much  pleasant  talk 
in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  The  persons  to  whom  I 
talked  with  most  pleasure  were  Ealtenbaeck,  the  editor  of  the  "  Aus- 
trian Periodical  for  History  and  Statistics"  ;  Wolf,  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Imperial  Library  ;t  and  Count  Aiiersperg,  a  gentleman  of 
an  old  Austrian  family,  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  and 
got  into  trouble  lately  as  a  liberal  poet  It  was  such  a  sort  of  conver- 
sazione  in  the  open  air  as  belongs  rather  to  Italy  than  to  Germany ;  it 
was  all  over  before  ten  o'clock.  .>.  .  . 

June  24.  —  After  a  visit  to  Baron  Lerchenfeld,  this  morning,  I 
passed  two  or  three  hours  in  the  Imperial  Library,  with  Wolf,  in 
looking  over  ....  the  old  Spanish  books.  He  is  a  great  amateur 
in  this  department,  and  I  found  much  to  interest  and  occupy  me, 
though  almost  nothing  of  value  that  was  quiU  new.  The  most 
curious  parts  were  out  of  the  collection  of  an  old  archbishop  of  the 
Valencia  family,  of  the  house  of  Cordova. 

When  I  had  finished  this,  ....  I  went  to  see  Prince  Mettemich. 

■*  Baron  von  Hamroer-Pargstall. 

t  Ferdinand  Wolf,  learned  in  Spanish  literature,  became  one  of  Mr.  Ticknor*8 
literary  correspondents. 
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I  brought  a  letter  to  him  from  Baron  Humboldt ;  but  when  I  arrived 
he  was  in  Hungary,  from  whence  he  returned  yesterday.  This  morn- 
ing I  received  a  note  frx)m  him,  saying  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at 
the  Chancery  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  I  went,  and  found  it 
an  enormous  building,  or  rather  pile  of  buildings,  containing  not  only 
offices,  but  dwellings  for  a  large  number  of  the  officers  in  his  depart- 
ment, among  the  rest  the  offices  of  Jarcke  and  Yon  Hammer. 

Over  the  portal  is  a  Latin  inscription,  calling  it — I  know  not 
why — a  " Prsetoriimi,**  and  signifying  that  it  received  its  present' 
external  form  and  arrangement  frt)m  Prince  Eaunitz,  who  so  long 
held  the  place  now  held  by  the  more  powerful  Mettemich.  I  passed 
up  by  a  fine  staircase,  and  going  through  an  antechamber  with  three 
or  four  servants  in  it,  and  another  where  was  a  doorkeeper  with  two 
persons  who  looked  as  if  they  were  something  a  little  more,  I  was 
shown  into  a  third  large  room,  where  four  persons  were  waiting  to 
have  the  great  man  accessible,  a  number  which  was  speedily  increased 
to  seven.  I  sat  down  to  wait  with  them,  and  waited,  I  suppose, 
twenty  minutes.  Meanwhile,  secretaries  came  out  with  papers  in 
their  hands,  as  if  they  had  been  carried  in  for  signature  ;  two  of  the 
ministers  came  and  went ;  and  everything  had  the  air  of  a  premier's 
antechamber,  those  who  were  present  talking  together  only  in  whis- 
pers, if  they  talked  at  all,  and  even  the  servants,  further  out,  not 
speaking  above  their  breath.    I  knew  nobody,  and  said  nothing. 

At  last  the  four  who  were  there  when  I  arrived  were  admitted  ; 
they  were,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  a  deputation  from  Milan  on 
afl&tirs  of  state,  but  they  were  soon  despatched.  My  turn  came  next, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  a  double  door,  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
and  handsome  library,  across  which  the  Prince  was  advancing  to  meet 
me.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  but  with  much  dignity,  and  lead- 
ing me  at  once  through  the  library,  carried  me  into  lus  cabinet, 
another  very  large  room,  with  books  in  different  parts  of  it,  tables 
covered  with  papers,  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  much  massive  furni- 
ture, the  whole  looking  very  rich  and  comfortable.  He  seated  me 
in  an  easy-chair  on  one  side  of  a  small  table,  which  still  had  some 
of  the  morning's  work  upon  it,  and  placed  himself  in  a  smaller  chair 
on  the  opposite  side,  evidently  his  accustomed  seat  and  his  wonted 
arrangement 

When  we  were  both  seated,  he  fastened  his  eyes  upon  me,  and 
hardly  took  them  off  for  an  instant  while  I  remained.  He  asked  me 
how  I  had  left  M.  de  Humboldt,  said  that  M.  de  Humboldt  spoke 
of  me  as  an  0^  friend,  but  that  he  thought  he  had  the  advantage 
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of  me  there,  as  he  had  known  M.  de  Humholdt  for  three-and-thirty 
years,  which  by  my  looks  could  hardly  be  my  case,  etc.,  etc  He 
then  inquired  by  what  road  I  had  come  to  Vienna,  and  on  my  telling 
him  that  it  was  by  way  of  Prague,  he  did  what  everybody  had  told 
me  he  would  do,  took  a  subject  and  talked  consecutively  about  it 
The  subject  he  chose  was  Bohemia.  He  said  no  part  of  Europe  had 
gained  more  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  than  Bohemia ; 
that  good  roads  had  been  built  all  over  the  country,  the  comfort  of 
the  villages  improved,  trades  and  manufactures  more  than  doubled, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ameliorated,  and  the  great  landlords, 
if  not  always  made  richer,  yet  living  much  more  as  becomes  their 
position  in  society. 

He  said  he  had  a  large  estate  in  Bohemia  himself^  and  showed  me 
how  he  had  found  it  for  his  personal  interest  to  build  a  road,  which 
cost  him  seventy  thousand  Spanish  dollars,  merely  to  open  a  market 
for  his  woods,  the  money  he  had  expended  being  thus  put  out  at 
an  interest  of  eight  per  cent. 

Four  different  roads,  he  said,  now  come  from  Prague  to  Vienna, 
all  good,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  there  was  but  one  poor  one ; 
while  also  the  value  of  property  in  Bohemia,  generally,  is  so  much 
increased  that  the  government  is  constantly  obliged  to  refuse  offers 
of  individuals  to  build  roads  at  their  own  expense,  if  the  state  will 
afterwards  maintain  them.  In  this  way  he  talked  on,  a  little  formally, 
but  very  sensibly  and  clearly,  until  I  began  to  think  the  people  wait- 
ing in  the  antechamber  would  wish  me  anywhere  else,  and  seizing 
the  first  opportunity  I  rose.  He  did  not  offer  to  detain  me,  but  in- 
viting me  to  come  and  see  him  at  Schonbrunn,  any  evening  and  every 
evening,  while  I  should  be  in  Vienna,  he  accompanied  me  through 
the  library  to  the  antechamber,  and  there  took  leave  of  me  with 
much  grace  of  manner. 

Prince  Mettemich  is  now  just  sixty-three  years  old,  a  little  above 
the  middle  height,  well  preserved  in  all  respects,  and  rather  stout, 
but  not  corpulent,  with  a  good  and  genuinely  Qerman  face,  light  blue 

eyes  that  are  not  very  expressive,  and  a  fine  Roman  nose His 

hair  is  nearly  white,  and  his  whole  appearance,  especially  when  he 
moves,  18  dignified  and  imposing  ;  but  his  whole  manner  is  winning. 

His  conversation  left  no  other  impression  upon  me  than  that  his 
mind  must  be  full  of  matter-of-fact  knowledge,  well  arranged  and 
ready  to  be  produced.  Whatever  he  said  was  clear  and  pertinent, 
and  well  and  concisely  said. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  hear  music  at  two  widely  different 
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places.  The  fiist  was  the  Synagogue  of  the  German  Jews,  where 
service  commences  on  Friday  evening,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
evening  star  for  the  Sabbath,  for  it  is  "  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing'' that  make  their  holy  day.  Their  temple  outside  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  building;  within  it  had  very  crowded 
seats  on  the  lower  floor,  filled  with  men  who  wore  their  hats ;  a  rather 
neat  gallery  supported  by  Ionic  pillars  and  closed  by  a  gilded  lattice 
for  the  women ;  and  an  enclosure  something  like  a  chancel  for  the 
priest  and  choir,  who  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  audience.  A 
table  was  before  them,  and  above  the  table  a  large  black  velvet  hang- 
ing covered  with  Hebrew  inscriptions,  towards  which  the  feu^es  of  the 
priest  and  assembly  were  alike  turned.  The  room  was  an  oval,  and, 
on  the  whole,  of  good  architecture.  All  the  congregation  had  Hebrew 
books  in  their  hands  ;  the  priest,  dressed  in  black  robes  and  a  black 
cap,  sang  in  Hebrew,  and  had  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  voices  I 
ever  heard,  which  poured  forth  the  Hebrew  vowels  in  the  grandest 
melody,  to  which  the  choir  and  congregation  responded. 

There  was  something  very  picturesque  in  the  whole,  though,  of 
course,  everything  was  unintelligible  to  us.  After  listening  to  it, 
therefore,  a  little  while,  we  drove  to  a  public  garden  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  where  Strauss  —  whose  waltzes  are  danced  alike  in  Calcutta, 
Boston,  and  Vienna — plays  two  evenings  in  the  week,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  multitudes  who  go  to  hear  him  and  his  perfectly 
drilled  band.  It  was  a  beautifully  warm,  still,  moonlight  evening ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  garden,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted,  we 
found  about  four  hundred  people,  chiefly  seated  at  small  tables  imder 
the  trees,  taking  supper  or  some  other  refreshment,  and  listening  to 
the  music.  It  was  extremely  pretty,  and  the  whole  had  a  fanciful, 
iiaiiy-like  look. 

June  26. — .  .  .  .  I  went  to  see  Jarcke,  and  had  some  quite  inter- 
esting conversation  with  him.  He  is,  X  find,  a  very  important  per- 
son here,  filling  the  place  that  was  formerly  filled  by  the  famous 
Gentz,  and  is,  therefore,  since  the  death  of  that  distinguished  person, 
a  sort  of  right-hand  man  to  Mettemich.  He  is,  however,  a  Prussian 
by  birth,  and  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  History  at  Berlin ;  but 
he  became  a  Catholic,  and  that  rendered  him  a  little  uncomfortable 
at  home  and  very  valuable  here,  so  he  was  brought,  nothing  loath, 
and  established  in  Mettemich's  Chancery  with  a  great  salary.  He 
denies  being  an  absolutist  in  politics,  and  founds  much  of  his  govern- 
mental doctrine  upon  the  sacred  preservation  of  property  and  its 
rights ;  is  very  hard  upon  Von  Raumer  ;  thinks  the  English  Ministry 
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are  ruining  everything  by  attacking  the  Irish  Church  incomes,  etc., 
etc 

At  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  I  drove  out  with  Baron  Lerchen- 
feld,  the  Bavarian  Minister,  to  Schonbrunn,  to  see  Prince  Mettemich. 
....  Just  at  ten  o'clock  we  ascended  the  little  bank  of  the  dry 
Wien,  and  from  its  bridge  looked  down  upon  the  wide  palace  of 
Schonbrunn,  lighted  brilliantly  in  all  its  apartments,  as  not  only  the 
Emperor  is  there,  but  the  King  of  Naples  and  Marie  Louise  are  on 
a  visit  to  him.  A  moment  afterwards  we  dashed  through  its  court, 
and,  passing  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  Premier,  who  lives  in  a  fine  large  house  given  to  him  by  the 
late  Emperor.  ....  There  was  no  show  of  servants  and  liveries  on 
the  stairs,  and  very  little  in  the  hall. 

In  a  comer  of  the  large  outer  saloon  we  found  the  Prince,  talking, 
apparently  on  business,  to  somebody.  He  rose  to  receive  us,  said  a 
few  words  of  graceful-  compliment,  and  then  asked  the  Bavarian  to 
take  me  into  the  inner  saloon  and  present  me  to  the  Princess.  She 
was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  dressed  simply  in  half-mourning,  and  at 
work  diligently  on  what  I  believe  the  ladies  call  "  rug-work"  She 
is  rather  pretty,  thirty-one  years  old,  and  the  Prince's  third  wife  ;  but 
she  seemed  sad,  and  obviously  plied  her  needle  for  occupation.  Her 
reception  of  me  was  not  at  all  courtly,  but  very  kind.  She  said  her 
husband  had  told  her  I  was  coming,  and  that  she  had  expected  me 
both  the  preceding  evenings  ;  asked  me  about  Boston,  the  United 
States,  etc.,  etc. ;  said  she  did  not  like  liberals  in  Europe,  but  that  it 
was  another  thing  in  America,  where  the  government  was  democratic, 
and  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  be  liberal ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Other 
persons  came  in,  and  I  was  presented  to  the  Minister  at  War,  Count 
Hardegg ;  the  Minister  of  Police ;  Bodenhausen,  the  Minister  from 
Hanover ;  Steuber,  the  Minister  from  Hesse  Cassel ;  and  some  others 
whose  names  I  did  not  catch. 

I  foimd  there,  too,  Count  Bombelles,  whom  I  had  known  in  1818, 
as  Austrian  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Lisbon,*  and  who  is  now  a  great  man 
in  a  very  agreeable  office  here,  that  of  governor  of  the  young  arch- 
dukes, who  are  the  heirs  presumptive,  as  the  Emperor  has  no  chil- 
dren ;  a  sinecure  office  thus  far,  since  the  eldest  is  not  seven  years 
old.  He  has  married  an  English  wife,  talks  English  admirably,  and 
was  very  agreeable.  There  were  no  ladies  present  except  a  Russian 
princess  and  her  daughter.  By  half  past  ten  o'clock  there  were  per- 
haps five-and-twenty  persons  in  the  saloon,  and  a  plenty  of  conver- 
sation on  all  sides. 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  246,  247. 
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Prince  Mettemich  was  ft^uently  called  out  on  business,  and  fre- 
quently taken  up  into  comers  of  the  saloon  in  a  mysterious  way. 
The  first  time  he  came  in  after  I  arrived,  he  came  to  me  and  spoke  to 
me  with  a  rather  formal  courtesy.  Afterwards  he  came  again,  and, 
inquiring  of  me  what  I  had  seen  in  Vienna,  took  for  his  subject  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  talked  extremely  well  about  it  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  said  its  ^Ihxs  were  already  at  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactories  in  the  empire,  that  the  manufactures  were  not 
only  improving,  but  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  improved 
fabrics,  so  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  constantly  urging  the  re- 
duction of  the  tariff,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  better  enter  into 
competition  with  foreign  nations  than  with  smugglers.  He  said  the 
Austrian  government  maintained  a  tariff,  not  at  all  as  a  fiscal  measure, 
but  merely  to  protect  and  encourage  manufactures ;  that  the  system 
had  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Joseph  II. ;  that  if  he  had  been 
minister  at  the  time  he  should  have  advised  against  it,  but  that  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  effected  its  purpose  and  made  Austria  a 
manufacturing  country.  He  added  that  the  government  has  already 
abolished  that  part  of  the  laws  which  excludes  entirely  any  article 
whatever,  —  a  fact  which  Baron  Lerchenfeld  afterwards  told  me  he 
was  glad  to  hear,  as  it  had  not  before  been  made  known,  —  and  that 
in  general  an  anti-tariff  policy  is  now  pursued  by  Austria.  It  was 
the  only  time  in  the  evening  when  the  Prince  talked  to  any  one  with- 
out having  the  air  of  talking  on  business  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  as  soon  as  the  conversation  was  fairly  begun  he  had  an  audience 
to  listen  to  him,  and  before  it  was  oyer  half  the  room  was  round  us. 
He  talked  very  well,  and  much  like  a  statesman ;  always,  too,  with 
the  tone  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  power  till  an 
air  of  authority  has  become  natural  to  him. 

The  Princess  made  tea  about  eleven  o'clock At  a  quarter 

past  twelve  I  was  at  home.  On  our  drive  home  I  told  Baron  Lerchen- 
feld that  the  Princess  seemed  to  me  sad.  He  explained  her  looks  by 
telling  me  that  a  fortnight  ago  she  lost  her  youngest  child,  about  three 
months  old  ;  but  so  much  is  her  salon  a  part  of  the  government  that 
she  was  obliged,  only  four  nights  afterwards,  to  be  in  her  place  to 
receive  company.  The  Prince  took  her  to  an  estate  in  Hungary  last 
week,  to  revive  her  a  little ;  but  here  they  are  again,  both  of  them 
chained  to  their  oars. 

June  28.  —  I  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Von  Hammer  in  his  town-house 
this  morning,  where  I  saw  his  curious  and  valuable  library  of  Orien- 
tal manuscripts,  which  he  has  had  beautifully  bound  in  cedar  boards, 
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putting  leather  only  over  the  back,  where  flexibility  is  necessary. 
His  purpose  in  using  cedar  is  to  keep  out  the  worms  and  all  other 
vermin.  He  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  Captain  Basil  Hall,  with 
whom  he  has  a  grievous  quarrel.*  .... 

I  visited,  too,  Kaltenbaeck,  the  editor  of  the  Austrian  periodical  for 
History  and  Statistics.  He  was  immersed  in  papers  and  books,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  merely  mechani- 
cal restraints  imposed  by  the  censorship,  which  take  up,  it  seems,  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  no  purpose,  as  he  is  careful  never  to  print,  or 
propose  to  print,  anything  that  could  offend.  I  talked  with  him  a 
good  deal  about  it,  and  as  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  more  truly  an 
effective  part  of  the  system  of  things  in  Austria  than  it  ever  was  any- 
where else,  I  have  been  curious  to  inquire  into  it  and  understand  it  a 
little 

Great  complaints  are  made  of  delay.  Ealtenbaeck  said  to-day,  it  is 
often  intolerable.  On  one  occasion  QriUparzer,  the  best  of  their  dra- 
matic poets,  —  who,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  is  absent  from  Vienna  on  a 
journey, — presented  a  piece  to  the  censors,  and  got  no  answer  for  so 
long  a  time  that  he  was  vexed,  and  would  write  no  more.  One  day 
the  last  Emperor  asked  Qnllparzer  why  they  had  had  nothing  new 
firom  him  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  poet  had  the  good  sense  to  tell 
him  the  truth.  The  Emperor  replied, "  Well,  send  me  the  manuscript, 
and  I  will  read  it."  He  did  so,  and  the  piece  was  ordered  to  be  rep- 
resented. But  he  seldom  thus  interfered.  I  remember  in  Dresden, 
Forbes,  who  was  Chaigd  in  Vienna  for  some  time,  and  who  is  per- 
fectly good  authority  for  a  story  of  the  sort,  told  me  that  the  Emperor 
went  one  night  to  see  a  new  piece  which  pleased  him  very  much,  and 
when  it  was  over,  said,  "  Well,  now  I  am  glad  I  have  heard  it,  for  I 
am  sure  Mettemich  will  stop  it,  there  is  so  much  liberalism  in  it" ; 
which  accordingly  happened. 

Von  Hammer  told  me  that  a  good  many  years  ago  he  wrote,  during 
some  travels  there,  a  volume  of  poems  about  Italy,  which  he  was 
aware  contained  passages  somewhat  too  free  for  the  meridian  of  Vi- 
enna, but  which  yet  passed  the  censorship  and  was  printed  anony- 

•  This  quarrel  arose  from  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hall,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Baroness  Purgstall,  an  aged  relative  of  Von  Hammer,  — by  marriage,— who 
lived  in  Styria ;  and  his  account  of  her  domestic  life  in  a  book  entitled  ''  Schloss 
Hainfeld,  or  a  Winter  in  Styria.**  The  Baroness  Purgstall  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  appears  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  under  her  maiden  name,  as  Miss 
Granstoun.  Von  Hammer,  who  inherited  a  portion  of  her  estate,  and  added  the 
name  of  Purgstall  to  his  own,  published  an  answer  to  Captain  Hall's  work. 
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moosly.  It  came  out,  however,  while  he  was  absent  from  Vienna, 
and  the  bookseller  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  announce  it,  in  some  way 
publicly,  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  hastened  back  to  Vienna,  avowed  himself  as  the  writer,  but,  to  pre- 
vent being  ruined  by  it,  went  directly  to  the  censors,  and  had  a  domr 
noAwr  put  upon  the  book,  which  excluded  it  entirely  from  circulation. 
He  gave  me  a  copy  of  it,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  for  the 
obnoxious  passage  • 

Count  Auerspeig,  one  of  the  best  of  their  poets,  who  seems  to  be 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  published,  about  seven  years  ago,  a  vol- 
ume called  Spasdergdnge  eines  Wiener  PoeteUy  —  "Promenades  of  a 
Vienna  Poet," — which  contained  some  liberalisms,  but  was  printed, 
and  much  admired.  Von  Hammer  told  me  that,  though  imacquainted 
with  the  poet,  he  at  that  time  immediately  commended  him  to  Prince 
Mettemich  as  a  person  to  be  noticed,  that  is,  as  a  person  to  receive 
some  place,  and  so  be  secured  to  the  government  The  Prince,  how- 
ever, who  has  very  little  respect  for  anything  poetical,  took  no  heed 
of  Von  Hammer's  recommendation.  Meantime,  Ck)unt  Auerspeig 
went  on,  printing  books  that  could  not  be  published  in  Austria,  and 
among  the  rest  sundry  attacks  on  Mettemich  himself,  all  under  the 
name  he  originally  assumed  of  Anastasius  Qrun.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  were  the  author  of  some  of  them,  he  denied  it, — a  proceed- 
ing which  Von  Hammer  thinks  altogether  mistaken.  Quite  lately 
he  has  printed  a  poem  called  Schutt^  —  "Rubbish," — which  is  more 
liberal  than  ever,  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  captain  of  an  American 
frigate,  anchored  just  before  the  sckutt^  or  scoria,  of  Pompeii  This 
poem  he  has  dedicated  to  Von  Hammer,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
his  acquaintance  and  friend.  A  short  time  since  Von  Hammer  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Prince  Mettemich,  asking  who  Anastasius  Qriin 
was,  who  had  dedicated  the  poem  of  SchuU  to  him,  —  a  question 
which  the  Premier  could  have  answered  as  well  as  Von  Hammer.  Von 
Hammer  immediately  replied,  that  seven  years  ago  he  had  had  the 
honor  of  commending  Anastasius  Griin  to  the  Minister  as  a  person 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  govemment ;  that  somewhat  later  he  had 
published  a  sonnet  in  honor  of  Anastasius  Qriin  ;  that  after  both  these 
circumstances  had  occurred,  he  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  him  ;  and  that  the  recent  poem  had  been  dedicated  to  him  with- 
out his  knowledge,  probably  as  a  return  for  the  complimentary 
sonnet 

To  this  letter,  which  did  not  mention  Anastasius  Griin's  tme  name, 
Von  Hammer  has  received  no  answer,  and  will  probably  receive  none ; 
1» 
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the  object  of  the  whole  being  to  control  and  alanu  Count  Auerspeig, 
as  Von  Hammer  thinks,  who  told  me  the  entire  story. 

What  Prince  M ettemich — who  is  a  wise  statesman  —  can  hope  to 
do  with  such  means,  it  is  not  easy  to  telL  Mr.  Krause,  of  Dresden, 
told  me  that  in  conversation  with  him,  formerly,  the  Prince  illustrated 
his  policy  by  saying  to  the  great  landed  proprietor,  "  If  on  your  estates 
you  had,  upon  that  great  height  that  overlooks  the  Elbe,' a  vast  reser- 
voir of  water  that  you  knew  evAy  moment  threatened  to  overwhelm 
your  rich  meadows,  eoA  must  certainly  one  day  come  down,  would 
you  at  once  break  through  the  dike  and  let  it  down  in  broad  ruin 
upon  your  lands,  or  would  you  carefully  perforate  it,  so  that  it  should 
send  down  the  floods  slowly  and  beneficently,  to  fertilize  your  fields 
instead  of  destroying  them  ?"  It  is  a  pretty  comparison,  but  that,  I 
fear,  ia  all ;  though  perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  I  believe  well-edu- 
cated persons  can  get  such  books  as  they  want  in  Austria,  almost, 
perhaps  quite,  as  easily  as  elsewhere  in  (Jermany,  and  that  men  of 
learning  and  of  studious  habits  receive  a  carU  blanche  from  the  cen- 
sors to  have  even  the  books  that  have  received  the  sentence  of  dam- 
natur, 

....  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  drove  to  Hietzing,  the 
pretty  village  on  the  borders  of  the  gardens  at  Schonbrunn,  and 
made  a  visit  to  the  old  Baron  Eskeles,  one  of  those  rich  bankers 
whom  the  policy  of  Mettemich  has  ennobled.  He  has  a  fine  country- 
house  and  ample  grounds 

At  a  little  before  ten  I  drove  to  Prince  Mettemich's The 

company  had  hardly  begun  to  assemble.  Only  four  or  five  persons, 
among  whom  was  the  Minister  of  Police,  had  come  in,  and  the  Prince 
had  not  made  his  appearance.  The  Princess  sat  at  her  rug-work  as 
before,  but  seemed  less  sad.  I  sat  down  by  her,  and  we  fell  into  some 
downright  gossip,  which,  however,  with  not  a  little  smartness,  she 
mixed  up  more  or  less  with  politics  and  passing  events.  We  were  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  the  conversation  was  growing  quite  piquant, 
when  somebody,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  secretary,  came  in, 
with  very  unceremonious  haste,  and  almost  running  up  to  the  Prin- 
cess, said  very  hurriedly,  "  Your  Highness,  the  King  of  Naples  is  just 
coming  in.'*  She  rose  instantly,  though  without  extraordinary  haste, 
or  as  if  anything  strange  had  occurred ;  but  before  she  had  quite 
reached  the  door  of  the  saloon  he  entered,  followed  by  his  uncle, 
the  Prince  of  Salerno,  Prince  Metteniich,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  King  is  a  stout,  dark-complexioned,  sallow  young  man  of  six- 
and-twenty,  a  little  awkward  in  his  manners  and  address,  with  black 
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eyes,  and  not  an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance,  but  still  not  a 
very  bad  one.  He  is  said  to  be  vulgar  and  ill-tempered.  Among 
other  things  that  are  reported  of  him,  a  diplomatic  gentleman  told  me 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  fjEu^t  that  he  had  been  rude  to  his  late  Queen, 
a  Piincess  of  Sardinia,  —  he  pulled  out  a  chair  from  imder  her,  so 
that  she  fell  to  the  floor.  She  had  the  spirit  to  turn  upon  him  and 
say,  **  I  thought  I  had  married  a  gentleman,  but  I  find  I  have  mar- 
ried a  Lazzarone/* 

....  Everybody  stood  up  as  they  came  in,  and  remained  standing 
while  they  were  there,  except  the  Princess  and  another  lady. 

There  were  twenty  or  thirty  persons  present,  including  the  Minis- 
ter at  War,  Count  Dietrichstdn,  Count  Bombelles,  etc  The  Prince 
was  truly  courteous  and  attentive  to  his  guests,  but  his  very  dignified 
bearing  towards  them  announced  his  superiority  in  a  way  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Those  who  entered  the  saloon  [during  the  royal  visit]  did 
not  present  themselves  to  him  or  to  the  Princess,  and  he  spoke  to  few 
persons.  Once  he  came  to  me  and  asked  when  I  should  leave  Vienna,  ' 
and  on  my  telling  him,  ....  he  seemed  surprised,  and  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  on  Friday,  saying  he  would  dine  at  the  Chancery  on 
that  day  at  four.  A  few  moments  afterwards  he  came  back  and  said 
he  understood  I  liked  old  book^,  and  that  if  I  would  come  at  three 
o'clock  instead  of  four,  he  would  show  me  his  library.  But  in  gen- 
eral he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  King,  who  was  supposed  to  do 
him  a  great  honor  by  such  an  unceremonious  calL  The  Princess,  too, 
was  quietly  devoted  to  him.  Au  reste,  there  was  no  gine.  Conversa- 
tion was  general  round  the  room,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  party,  who 
grew  hungry,  —  from  the  delay  of  tea,  —  slid  demurely  round  to  the 
tea-table,  and  ate  up  the  cakes  and  sandwiches.  .... 

When  the  party  left.  Prince  Mettemich  went  out  before  them  to 
show  the  way,  and  I  thought,  as  he  crossed  the  saloon,  that  his  mov- 
ing figure  was  the  most  dignified  and  imposing  I  ever  looked  upon,  — 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  poor  royalty  that  followed.  The  Princess 
went  as  far  as  the  outer  saloon,  and  the  Prince  accompanied  them  to 
their  carriage.  When  the  Princess  came  back  she  scolded  the  gentle- 
men good-humoredly  for  despoiling  her  tea-table  when  she  could  not 
defend  it,  ordered  in  other  refreshments,  and  made  tea.  But  it  was 
getting  late  ;  I  took  French  leave  and  hurried' back  to  Vienna,  but 
did  not  get  there  till  nearly  one  o'clock. 

June  30. — .  ...  At  four  I  went  to  dine  with  Baron  Lerchen- 
feld,  and  found  he  had  been  so  civil  as  to  ask  chiefly  such  persons  as 
he  knew  to  be  my  acquaintance  in  Vienna,  —  Jarcke ;  Count  Bom- 
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belles ;  Von  Hammer ;  Count  DietrichBteiiiy  who  was  the  Qovemar 
of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  is  now  the  principal  officer  attached 
to  the  x>eTson  of  the  reigning  Empress,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  winning  gentlemen  I  have  met ;  with  such  as  he  thought 
I  might  be  glad  to  see, — Naiunann,  long  one  of  their  employes  in 
England ;  Baron  Zedlitz,  who  writes  for  the  theatre,  and  among  other 
things  has  made  a  sort  of  rifa4nmento  of  the  EsireUa  de  Semlla; 
the  Minister  of  War ;  and  some  others  whom  I  did  not  know.  I 
talked  chiefly  with  Count  Dietrichstein,  Count  Bombelles,  and  Baron 
Zedlitz,  and  had  a  veiy  agreeable  time. 

In  the  evening  I  drove  out  to  Von  Hammer's,  who  held  this 
evening  his  weekly  soiree.  Thirty  or  forty  persons  were  there; 
among  the  rest  Caroline  Pichler,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  see,  for 
the  sake  of  her  fifty  volumes  of  romances,  some  of  which  are  good, 
and  have  been  translated  into  English,  French,  and  Italian.  She 
seemed  a  nice,  pleasant  old  lady.  Mr.  McNeill  was  there,  whom  I 
remember  to  have  met  in  London  at  dinner  last  year,  recently  re- 
turned from  Persia.  ....  He  is  now  going  there  again  as  British 
Minister.  He  is  a  very  interesting  and  intellectual  gentleman ;  more- 
over, a  fine  scholar  in  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  litorature.  Among 
them  all  I  passed  a  truly  agreeable  evening. 

July  1. — .  ...  At  a  little  before  three  o'clock  I  went  to  the 
Chancery,  and  made  a  visit  to  Von  Hammer  in  his  office,  and  after 
that  went  to  Prince  Mettemich's  magnificent  apartments. 

The  business  of  the  morning,  however,  was  not  quite  over,  and 
two  persons  were  still  waiting  in  the  antechamber.  The  Minister 
of  Police  came  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  one  who,  I  understood  after- 
wards, had  formerly  been  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, was  admitted.  His  business  did  not  occupy  the  Premier  many 
minutes.  A  Hungarian  Coimt,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  really  splen- 
did imiform  as  a  Hussar  officer,  next  passed  in,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  huge  letter  with  broad  black  edges,  containing,  as  I  learnt,  a  reply 
to  the  letter  of  condolence  which  this  officer  had  carried  to  the 
present  King  of  Saxony  on  the  death  of  the  late  Eing,***" ....  and 
when  this  was  over  the  Prince  came  out  into  the  antechamber  to  me. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Von  Haumier  had  joined  me  there,  and  said 
he  wanted  to  speak  UT  the  Premier.  I  told  him  I  was  only  going  in 
to  see  the  library,  and  he  said  he  would  go  in  with  me. 

When,  therefore,  the  Prince  came  out,  we  both  went  towards  the 
door  to  meet  him.    But  it  was  plain,  in  an  instant,  that  he  did  not 

*  King  Anton  had  died  June  6. 
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mean  to  have  a  visit  from  Mr.  Von  Hammer.  Nothing  could  be 
more-  condescending  than  he  was,  nothing  more  kind  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  the  Orientalist  told  him  he  knew  me  very  well  and  moved  again 
towards  the  door,  for  the  Prince  insisted,  though  merely  by  his 
manner,  upon  hearing  ihere  what  he  had  to  say.  It  was  simply  to 
ask  when  he  might  present  to  him  Mr.  McNeill,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  Persia,  which  the  Prince  told  him  he  might  do  the  next 
morning  in  his  cabinet,  and  then  most  politely  bowed  away  the 
somewhat  disconcerted  scholar.  He  took  me  now  directly  into  his 
cabinet,  and  seating  me  in  the  same  comfortable  easy-chair  where 
I  sat  the  other  day,  took  the  somewhat  more  simple  one  opposite, 
himself,  leaving  the  same  plain  little  table  between  us,  with  a  few 
business-like  looking  papers  on  it. 

"You  know  M.  Von  Hammer,  then,"  he  said,  laughing.  I  told  him 
I  had  brought  letters  to  him,  and  that  he  had  been  very  kind  to  me. 
"A  very  extraordinary  person,  quite  unique  in  his  department  in 
Europe.  But,  like  almost  all  the  philologists,  he  is  very  quarrelsome. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  their  pursuits  that  makes  them  so  sen- 
sitive ;  but  I  have  known  a  great  many  in  my  life,  and  almost  all 
of  them  have  been  frequently  in  personal  difBculties.  Perhaps  M. 
Von  Hammer  has  told  you  about  his  quarrel  with  Captain  Basil 
HalL"  I  told  him  he  had.  "  I  thought  so,''  said  he,  laughing  heart- 
ily. "Captain  Hall  is  a  man  of  talent, — un  homme  cPesprit,  —  he 
writes  well,  but  he  seems  really  to  have  been  a  little  unreasonable  in 
his  visit  at  the  old  lady's  castle  in  Styria."  And  again  he  laughed 
very  heartily. 

"There  is  nothing  more  important  for  a  man" — he  then  went  on, 
tnero  motu  suo  —  "than  to  be  reasonable  and  moderate  in  his  ex- 
pectations, and  especially  not  to  wish  to  do  anything  he  cannot 
accomplish.  I  am  myself  moderate  in  everything,  and  I  endeavor  to 
become  more  moderate.  I  have  a  calm  disposition,  a  very  calm  one, 
—  J*ai  Vewprit  ccUme^  irh  calme,  I  am  passionate  about  nothing,  — 
Je  ne  mis  passumn/pow  rien.  Therefore  I  have  no  foolish  mistakes 
to  reproach  myself  with,  —  Ainsi  je  n*ai  pcis  de  sottises  d  me  reprocher. 
But  I  am  very  often  misunderstood.  I  am  thought  to  be  a  great 
absolutist  in  my  policy.  But  I  am  not  It  is  true  I  do  not  like  de- 
mocracies ;  democracy  is  everywhere  and  always — partout  et  toujours 
— a  dissolving,  decomposing  principle  ;  it  tends  to  separate  men,  it 
loosens  society.  This  does  not  suit  my  character.  I  am  by  charac- 
ter and  habit  constructive,  — Je  suis  par  earact^  et  par  habiiude  con- 
strttcteur. 
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*'  Monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  only  government  fitted  to  my  mind ; 
the  only  government  in  which  I  could  he  useful  Monarchy  alone 
tends  to  bring  inen  together,  to  unite  them  into  compact  and  effective 
masses ;  to  render  them  capable,  by  their  combined  efforts,  of  the 
highest  degrees  of  culture  and  civilization." 

I  objected  to  this,  that  though  the  government  in  a  republic  is  of 
less  consequence  than  the  government  in  a  monarchy,  individuals  are 
of  much  more  consequence  ;  that  men  are  more  truly  men,  have  wider 
views  and  a  more  active  intelligence,  where  they  do  almost  every- 
thing for  themselves,  than  where,  as  in  monarchies,  almost  everything 
is  done  for  them,  etc.  He  listened  with  great  readiness  to  aU  I  had 
to  say,  —  for  he  is  eminently  elegant  and  winning  in  his  ways,  —  and 
then  replied :  — 

"  You  refer,  I  see,  to  your  country,  as  I  do  to  mine.  I  am  aware 
your  country  never  could  have  made  so  much  progress  in  so  short 
a  time  under  any  other  than  a  democratic  system ;  for  democracy, 
while  it  separates  men,  creates  rivalships  of  aU  kinds,  and  carries 
them  forward  very  fast  by  competition  among  themselves.  Take  a 
thousand  individuals  in  America,  and  a  thousand  in  France  or  our 
old  Austria,  —  noire  vieUle  Autrtche,  as  he  constantly  called  it,  —  and 
there  will  be  many  more  marked  and  characteristic  individualities 
among  the  Americans  than  among  the  Frenchmen  or  the  Austrians  ; 
they  will  be  more  curious,  too,  more  distinct,  more  interesting — even, 
perhaps,  more  efficient — as  individuals ;  but  they  will  not  constitute  so 
efficient  a  massj  nor  one  so  likely  to  make  permanent  progress.  Be- 
sides, democracy  is  natural  to  you  ;  you  have  always  been  democrats, 
and  democracy  is,  therefore,  a  reality  —  une  v^ritd — in  America.  In 
Europe  it  is  a  falsehood,  and  I  hate  all  falsehood, — En  Europe  c^est 
un  mensonge,  I  have  always,  however,  been  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Tocqueville,  that  democracy,  so  far  from  being  the  oldest  and 
simplest  form  of  government,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  is  the  latest 
invented  form  of  all,  and  the  most  complicated.  With  you  in  Amer- 
ica it  seems  to  be  wn  tour  de  force  perpeltiel.  You  are,  therefore,  often 
in  dangerous  positions,  and  your  system  is  one  that  wears  out  fast, — 
qui  ^use  vtte" 

1  said,  "  A  young  constitution  easily  throws  off  diseases  that  would 
destroy  life  in  an  old  one,''  etc 

"True,  true,"  he  replied  ;  "you  will  go  on  much  further  in  de- 
mocracy ;  you  will  become  much  more  democratic  I  do  not  know 
where  it  will  end,  nor  how  it  will  end  ;  but  it  cannot  end  in  a  quiet, 
ripe  old  age." 
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He  asked  me  who  will  be  our  next  President  I  told  him  that  it 
will  be  Van  Buren  ;  and  that,  as  I  do  not  desire  it,  he  might  consider 
my  opinion  at  least  unprejudiced.  He  answered,  *^  Neither  should  I 
be  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  party,  if  I  were  in  America.  I  should  rather 
be  of  that  old  party  of  which  Washington  was  originally  the  head. 
It  was  a  sort  of  conservative  party,  and  I  should  be  conservative 
almost  everywhere,  certainly  in  England  and  America.  Your  coun- 
try is  a  very  important  one. '  This  government  is  about  to  establish 
regular  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  You  have  always  managed  your 
affairs  with  foreign  nations  with  ability." 

I  do  not  remember  what  followed  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
repeat  it ;  but  after  talking  a  little  about  Austria,  and  praising  the 
late  Emperor  very  much,  as  a  man  of  perfect  uprightness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  strong  will  and  character,  he  turned  the  conversation  upon 
Europe,  and  said  several  times  in  the  course  of  it,  ^*  The  present  state 
of  Europe  is  disgusting  to  me,  —  U^t  aciuel  de  V Europe  m*est  d^' 
goUtant  England  is  advancing  towards  a  revolution,  —  VAngUterre 
marche  vers  une  rivolution."  On  my  expressing  a  strong  hope  and 
belief  that  she  would  be  spared  it,  he  replied  very  decidedly  :  — 

"  Nony  Monsieur^  elk  ne  F^chappera  pas.  England,  too,  has  no  great 
statesmen  now,  no  great  statesmen  of  any  party,  and  woe  to  the  coun- 
try whose  condition  and  institutions  no  longer  produce  great  men  to 
manage  its  affairs.  France,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  Revolution  be- 
hind her,  —  La  France  a  la  B^luiion  en  dos,'  —  a  phrase  which  he 
repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 

'*  She  is  like  a  man  who  has  just  passed  thoroughly  through  a  se- 
vere disease.  He  is  not  so  likely  to  take  it  as  if  he  had  never  had 
it  But  France,  too,  wants  men  of  ability ;  Louis  Philippe  is  the 
ablest  statesman  they  have  had  for  a  great  while.  And  then  in  France 
there  is  such  a  want  of  stability.  On  the  7th  of  next  month  I  shall 
have  sat  in  this  veiy  chair,  as  the  director  of  the  affairs  of  this  mon- 
archy, twenty-seven  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  I  have  had 
intercourse  with  twenty-eight  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France. 
I  counted  them  up  the  day  I  had  been  here  twenty-five  years,  and 
there  had  been  just  twenty-five  ;  but  in  the  last  two  years  there  have 
been  three.  So,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  I  have  one  to  spare  over  the 
number  of  years  I  have  been  here,  and  I  shall  soon  have  another.''*' 

"This  is  very  bad  for  a  country  like  France.  France,  too,  acts 
badly  upon  England ;  and,  indeed,  France  and  England  have  always 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  This  was  said  during  Thiers*  administration, 
which  in  about  six  weeks  was  dissolved." 
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acted  badly  upon  each  other,  exciting  each  other  to  violent  corre- 
sponding changes.  The  influence  of  France  on  England  since  1890 
has  been  very  bad.  The  affeir  of  July,  1830,  is  called  a  revolution  : 
it  was  no  such  thing ;  it  was  a  lucky  rebellion,  which  changed  those  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  nothing  else.  But  when  Louis  Philippe 
said,  at  the  famous  arrangement  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  *La  Charte  de- 
viendra  une  v^rit^'  he  uttered  a  falsehood,  —  U  dit  un  mensonge ;  there 
existed  no  Charter  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke,  for  that  of  1814  was 
destroyed,  and  what  might  become  the  Charter  afterwards  he  knew  as 
little  as  anybody  in  such  a  moment  of  uncertainty.  The  elements  of 
things  in  France  are  very  bad ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  toi-disant  re- 
publicanism, which  some  of  them  think  they  have  taken  from  your 
country,  but  which  is  nothing  like  yours.  And  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  our  German  idealism  and  theorizing  which  is  entirely  at  war  with 
the  French  character,  which  is  very  practical  and  very  selfish.  And 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  constitutional  government  like 
the  English,  which  they  can  comprehend  as  little  as  they  can  our 
Carman  theories  or  your  practical  democracy.  Altogether  it  is  a  bad 
m/lange,  I  think  I  see  it  as  it  is.  /'at  beaucoup  de  calmer  je  ne  met$ 
de  pcisiion  d  rien,  J'aime  la  v&it^j  et  je  la  cKerche,  Je  Mis  le  men- 
songe, 

^I  do  not  like  my  business, — Je  n'aime  pae  mon  m^Her.  If  I 
liked  it,  I  should  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  quietness  of  spirit  — 
U  calme  —  necessary  to  it  Besides  this,  the  present  state  of  Europe 
disgusts  me ;  I  am  tired  of  it.  When  I  was  five-and-twenty  years 
old,  I  foresaw  nothing  but  change  and  trouble  in  my  time ;  and  I 
sometimes  thought  then  that  I  would  leave  Europe  and  go  to  Amer^ 
ica,  or  somewhere  else,  out  of  the  reach  of  it  But  my  place  was 
here.  I  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  an  entail, — d  un  majorat, — and  I 
could  not  remove.  Even  my  private  fortune  was  fastened  to  the  soil, 
and  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  follow  me.  And  so  I  have 
gone  on,  and  have  been  here  at  the  head  of  affairs  since  1809. 

"  I  did  not  make  the  peace  of  1809,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  make  it 
When  a  minister  begins,  under  such  circumstances  as  I  began  under 
then,  he  must  have  a  clear  ground,  —  wn  terrain  net,  —  or  he  will  not 
be  able  to  move  at  alL  But  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  always 
been  the  same,  — fai  M  toujours  le  itUme.  Je  n*ai  tromp^  penonne,  et 
c^est  par  cette  raieon  que  je  n*ai  pas  un  ennemi  personnel  au  monde,  I 
have  had  many  colleagues,  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  many 
of  them,  — j*ai  ^t^  ohlig^  d^en  frapper  beaucoup,  —  but  I  never  de- 
ceived them,  and  not  one  of  them  is  now  my  personal  enemy,  pas  un 
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seuL  I  have  been  consulted  at  different  times  by  many  beads  of  par- 
ties in  other  countries,  who  wanted  to  make  great  changes  or  revolu- 
tions. I  have  always  talked  with  them,  as  I  now  talk  with  you, 
directly,  frankly,  truly,  —  directeTneni,  franchement,  avec  vint4;  very 
often  afterwards  I  have  crushed  them, — je  Us  ai  dcras^,  —  but  I  have 
never  deceived  them,  and  they  are  not  now  my  personal  enemies.  I 
am  less  exposed,  too,  to  make  personal  enemies  than  most  persons  in 
my  situation  would  be,  for  another  reason :  I  labor  chiefly,  almost 
entirely,  to  prevent  troubles,  to  prevent  evil.  In  a  democracy  you 
cannot  do  this.  There  you  must  begin  by  the  evil,  and  endure  it,  till 
it  has  been  felt  and  ac^owledged,  and  ^en,  perhaps,  you  can  apply 
the  remedy. 

«  This  is  another  reason  why  democracies  do  not  suit  me, — ne  me 
eonviennent  pcu.  I  care  nothing  about  the  past,  except  as  a  warning 
for  the  ftiture.  The  present  day  has  no  value  for  me,  except  as  the 
eve  of  to-morrow, — Lejour  qui  court  n*a  aucune  vaUurpour  nun^  ex- 
cepts comme  la  veiUe  du  Undemain,  I  labor  for  to-morrow.  I  do  not 
venture  even  to  think  much  of  the  day  following,  but  to-morrow,  it 
is  with  to-morrow  that  my  spirit  wrestles,  — m^on  etprit  Ivite,  — and  I 
am  but  too  happy  if  I  can  do  something  to  prevent  the  evil  it  may 
threaten,  or  add  something  to  the  good  of  which  it  is  capable,"  etc.,  etc. 

Ceet  louvre  avec  le  kndemain  qtie  mon  esprit  lutte,  is  a  fine  phrase, 
and  he  pronounced  it  with  great  force,  perhaps  with  emotion. 

He  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
conversation ;  was  eloquent  in  many  parts  of  it,  gesticulated  fre- 
quently, and  occasionally  struck  forcibly  the  little  table  between  us  ; 
but  he  was  always  dignified,  winning,  mid  easy  in  his  whole  air  and 
manner. 

The  conversation  lasted  above  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  I  am  ac- 
curate in  what  I  have  given  of  it ;  but  I  have  given  only  the  thread 
of  it,  and  its  more  striking  parts,  omitting  almost  all  of  what  I  inter- 
pofied,  and  all  I  do  not  distinctly  remember. 

Soon  after  four  a  servant  came  in  and  announced  dinner  ;  but  the 
Prince  did  not  notice  him  at  alL  About  half  past  four  another  came, 
an  old  man  with  powdered  hair  and  in  full  dress,  to  whom  the  Prince 
merely  said,  **  Very  well,**  and  went  on  as  earnestly  as  ever.  Soon 
after  a  third  entered,  and  said,  **  The  Princess  orders  me  to  let  your 
Highness  know  it  wants  only  a  quarter  to  five."  "Well,"  said  he 
to  me,  laughing,  "  since  my  wife  sends  for  us,  we  must  go  " ;  though 
still  he  talked  a  little  longer,  and  during  the  whole  time,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  did  not  seem  to  take  his  eyes  off  my  countenance. 
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At  last  lie  rose,  and,  showing  me  to  the  door  by  which  I  had 
entered,  said,  "  If  you  will  go  to  my  wife  in  the  saloon  I  will  join 
you  in  a  moment,**  I  passed  through  the  rich  and  beautiful  library, 
containing,  I  understand,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  volumes,  but  of 
which,  by  the  by,  not  a  syllable  had  been  said  in  the  conversation, 
though  I  had  been  invited  expressly  to  come  and  visit  it.  I  passed, 
too,  through  the  first  vast  antechamber,  which  was  empty,  and 
through  the  second,  where  the  dinner-table  was  waiting.  After  this 
began  a  suite  of  very  richly  furnished  rooms,  through  which  I  ad- 
vanced until  their  number  had  become  so  considerable  that  I  b^an  to 
think  I  had  made  some  mistake ;  but  a  servant,  seeing  me  hesitate, 
came  to  me  and  showed  me  through  two  or  three  more,  until  I  came 
to  the  saloon  where  the  Princess  was  sitting,  with  three  old  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  I  had  seen  before.  It  was  a  splendid 
room,  most  magnificently  furnished,  and  so  large  that  five  ormoulu 
chandeliers  of  great  size  and  beauty  were  suspended  from  its  ceiling. 
I  have  seen  few  saloons  in  palaces  so  rich,  and  still  fewer  in  such  good 
taste. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  it,  "Well,*  said  the  Princess,  "I  hope  you 
have  had  an  agreeable  conference  with  my  husband,  for  it  has  been  a 
long  one."  "  So  long,"  said  one  of  the  old  ladies,  —  who  was  also  a 
princess,  but  I  know  not  firom  where,  —  "  so  long  that  it  has  made  me 
very  hungry."  They  all  laughed  heartily,  and  we  had  some  lively 
talk  for  a  few  moments,  till  the  Premier  came  in,  and,  apologizing 
slightly  for  his  tardiness,  took  the  hungry  old  Princess  and  led  the 
way  to  dinner. 

The  Princess  Mettemich  took  my  arm,  and  after  a  journey  through 
the  suite  of  apartments  where  I  had  nearly  lost  myself  just  before,  we 
reached  the  dinner-table,  which  was  round  and  had  eight  covers,  and 
the  same  number  of  attendants,  only  one  or  two  of  whom  were  in 
livery.  The  dinner  was  as  delicious,  I  suppose,  as  the  science  of 
cookery  could  make  it,  and  extended  through  from  ten  to  fourteen 
courses,  with  many  kinds  of  wines,  and  among  the  rest  Tokay  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  easier  or  more  degagd  than  the  tone  at  table.  At 
first,  the  conversation  was  mere  commonplace  gossip.  We  had  good 
Johannisbeig,  of  course,  and  the  Princess  made  some  jokes  about  htr 
selling  it  to  the  Americans,  to  which  the  Prince  added,  that  he  had  an 
agent  in  New  York  for  the  purpose,  and  that  we  could  buy  there  as 
good  wine  as  he  gives  to  his  friends  in  Vienna. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  a  secretary  came  in  and  delivered  a  despatch, 
that  moment  received,  he  said,  by  express  from  Paris.    The  news  of 
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the  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  as  he  was  going  to  Neuilly, 
had  heen  received  by  telegraph  a  couple  of  days  before,  but  as  noth- 
ing had  come  since,  everybody  was  curious  to  know  the  details.  The 
Prince  opened  his  packet  at  once,  but  found  little  Rews  in  it,  as  it 
was  sent  off  immediately  after  the  event.  It  contained,  however,  the 
name  of  the  fl^^fflgfti",  Alibaud,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Nismes,  and  twenty-five  years  old ;  this  being  all  M.  d'Appony  had 
been  able  to  cater  in  the  first  moments  of  the  arrest 

But  there  was  a  newspaper  in  the  parcel,  which  the  Prince  sent 
immediately  round  to  the  Princess,  and  desired  her  to  read  aloud  from 
it  what  was  marked  in  pencil  ¥rith  red.  It  turned  out  to  be  Lord 
Melbourne's  trial  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norton.  She  read  on  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  casting  her  eye  forward,  said,  "  But  there 
are  things  here,  Clement,  that  are  not  to  be  read,  —  Mais  ilyades 
choses  ici,  Clement^  qui  ne  se  lisent  pasJ^  "  Well,"  said  he,  laughing, 
'*  read  us  the  end  at  least ;  let  us  know  what  the  decision  was ;  you  can 
read  that"  She  turned  to  it  and  read  the  acquittal  The  Premier 
made  no  remark  about  it,  nor  did  anybody  else,  though  I  knew  he 
was  very  anxious  to  have  another  result ;  but  he  turhed  to  me,  and 
asked  if  our  laws  in  America  on  such  matters  resembled  the  English 
laws,  and  continued  the  conversation  on  this  subject  till -the  dinner 
was  over. 

His  dislike  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  is  very  great  and 
notorious.  Mr.  Forbes  told  me  that,  as  British  Charg^  d' Affaires  at 
Vienna,  he  communicated  officially  to  Mettemich  the  fact  of  its  for- 
mation, and  that  the  Prince  received  the  notice  with  great  indigna- 
tion. If  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  convicted  he  must  have  gone  out, 
and  perhaps  the  Ministry  would  have  been  entirely  dissolved,  —  an 
event  which  would  have  diminished,  I  am  sure,  the  Prince's  disgust 
at  the  present  state  of  Europe.  But  when  the  Princess  announced 
the  acquittal,  he  received  it  as  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent 

In  the  saloon  we  found  three  or  four  gentlemen  waiting,  and  among 
the  Test  Naumann,  whom  I  met  at  Baron  Lerchenfeld's  yesterday. 
CoflTee  was  served,  ....  and  general  conversation  followed.  The 
Prince  sat  down  in  the  window,  and,  taking  up  Lord  Melbourne's 
trial,  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  anything  else.  The  Princess 
showed  me  the  pictures  in  the  saloon  and  a  magnificent  porcelain 
vase,  with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  presented  recently 
to  her  husband  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  She  was  very  pleasant ; 
but  it  was  now  eight  o'clock,  the  company  was  separating,  I  had  been 
there  five  hours,  and  it  was  time  to  ga 
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The  Prince  was  consistently  courteous  to  the  last,  followed  me  to 
the  door  with  kind  compliments,  and  then,  turning  back,  ceased,  I 
dare  say,  in  five  minutes,  to  think  or  remember  anything  more  about 
me,  as  Sancho  says,  than  ''about  the  shapes  of  the  last  yeai^s  clouds." 
I  take  him  to  be  the  most  consummate  statesman  of  his  sort  that  our 
time  has  produced.* 

*  Baron  Hmnboldt  wrote  to  Mr.  Ticknor  from  Sans  Sonci,  September  8, 
18S7  :  "Le  Prmce  Mettenuch,  que  j'ai  vu  k  Teplitz,  a  it&  ravi  des  entretiens 
qa'il  a  ens  avec  vous.  Nd  dans  une  rSpabliqae,  vons  aniez,  ponrtant,  para  plus 
raisonnable  k  aes  yeox,  que  ce  qu'il  appelle  mon  Ub^ralisma." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Fnym  Vienna  to  Florence,  ^  Auttrian  Mona$ter%e9, — Avttfian  and 
Bavarian  Alpe, — Mvnich.^  Lautawne.  —  Geneva,  —  Turin,  —  Gen^ 
end  La  Harpe,  —  Covnt  Balbo, — Fellieo.  —  Manasoni, 

JOUBNAL. 

Jidy  2.  «--Thi8  morning  we  left  Vienna.  ....  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  forenoon  we  had  fine  riew«  of  the  Danube,  and  the  country 
beyond  it  It  is  a  grand  river,  rising  in  the  square  of  the  city  of 
Donanschingen,  in  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden,  entering  Austria  be- 
low Pasaan,  and  leaving  it  near  Oreova,  but  not  finally  discharging 
itself  into  Ihe  Black  Sea  until  it  has  had  a  course  of  fuUy  1,550  Eng- 
lish miles.  For  Austria  it  is  of  vast  consequence,  and,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts  and  improvements  of  peace,  will  become  every  day  of 
more  consequence ;  for,  by  itself  and  its  large  tributaries,  such  as  the 
Inn,  the  Traun,  and  the  Enns,  it  embraces  and  binds  together  two 
thirds  of  the  monarchy.  .... 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  St.  Polten,*  ....  a  city  of  4,000  in- 
habitants, well  situated  in  the  plain,  and  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  mountains  of  Styria,  which  we  enjoyed  from  the  public  walk  just 
outside  the  gate.  While  we  were  there,  a  procession  of  two  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  passed  into  the  city,  chanting  hymns  as 
they  followed  the  banner  of  St.  Hippolytus,  the  patron  saint  of  their 
city.  They  were  returning  from  the  great  monastery  of  Molk,  four- 
teen English  miles  ofi^,  to  which  they  had  yesterday  gone  on  a  pil- 
grimage, to  fulfil  the  vows  of  the  city,  made  two  hundred  years  ago, 
to  avert  a  plague  then  raging  among  them,  and  which  they  fear  may 
return  if  the  vows  be  not  annually  accomplished.  They  had  a  pic- 
turesque look,  and,  as  they  passed  bareheaded  themselves,  everybody 
took  off  their  hats.  .... 

Jidy  3. — We  had  another  fine  drive  this  morning,  but  a  short  one, 
of  only  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  English  miles,  through  a  rich  and 
flourishing  country,  with  the  Styrian  Mountains,  still  snow-dad,  on 

*  A  corruption  of  St.  Hippolytus. 
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our  left,  until  at  last  we  came  very  abraptly  upon  the  magnificent 
monastery  of  Molk,  with  the  village  of  the  same  name  below  it. 

The  monastery  itself  stands  upon  an  abrupt  rock,'  above  an  hundred 
feet  high,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  Danube,  and  is  one  of  those 
enormous  structures  whose  foundation  belongs  to  another  period  of 
the  world's  history.  It  goes  back,  in  fact,  to  the  tenth  century  (984), 
by  authentic  documents,  though  the  present  regular  and  imposing 
building  was  erected  between  1701  and  1736,  and  bears  the  date  of 
1718  on  its  fine  and  massive  portal.  We  wished  to  see  it,  and  had, 
therefore,  brought  letters  which  insured  us  the  hospitality  and  civility 
of  the  monks ;  a  hospitality  and  civility,  however,  I  ought  to  add, 
which  is  most  freely  granted  to  all  who  have  any  pretensions  to  ask 
them.* 

We  drove  directly  through  the  two  spacious  courts,  round  which 
their  monastery  is  built,  and,  passing  under  a  noble  archway,  stopped 
at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  marble  stairs,  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  palace.  A  servant  appeared  instantly  and  showed  us  to  a 
suite  of  very  large,  richly  furnished  rooms,  where  the  old  "guest- 
master"  appeared  immediately  afterwards,  —  a  venerable,  gentle  old 
man  of  seventy-six,  —  and  begged  us  to  make  ourselves  entirely  com- 
fortable, and  to  command  whatever  we  wanted.  Our  letter  of  intro- 
duction was  sent  to  the  librarian,  who  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  leave  the  library  until  after  twelve  o'clock,  but  hoped  to 
see  us  there  at  any 'time  that  would  suit  our  convenience. 

When  we  had  refreshed  ourselves,  the  guest-master  carried  us  to  see 
the  monastery.  First  he  showed  us  the  apartments  of  the  Prelate, 
now  absent  There  were  thirty  fine  rooms,  with  a  chapel,  where  he 
says  his  private  masses  daily,  a  concert-room,  etc.,  all  richly  fur- 
nished, and  in  the  nicest  order.  Then  we  went  through  the  guest- 
chambers,  or  a  part  of  them,  for  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  in  all ; 
many  of  them,  like  those  we  occupied,  opening  into  a  beautiful  clois- 
ter, paved  with  marble,  and  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  all  of  them 
comfortably  furnished.  We  went  to  the  library,  a  grand  room  al- 
most entirely  of  marble,  about  sixty  feet  high,  with  20,000  volumes, 
where  the  librarian  was  ready  to  receive  us  most  civilly ;  and  to  the 
church,  a  fine  piece  of  architecture  entirely  of  marble,  and  capable  of 
holding  five  or  six  thousand  persons. 

♦  In  fact,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  thought,  in  Vienna,  to  be  over-scrupnlous,  when 
he  insisted  on  taking  letters  to  this  and  the  two  other  monasteries  which  he 
afterwards  visited  ;  for  the  readiness  of  these  commnnities  to  entertain  gnests 
was  asserted  to  be  beyond  question. 
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It  was  now  neariy  dinner-time^  and  we  letnmed  to  our  rooms  to 
rest  ....  At  twelve  o'clock  the  kind  old  guest-master  and  the  li- 
brarian came  for  us,  and  we  went  with  them  to  the  refectory  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  monastery,  another  enormous  room,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  and  of  marble,  where  about  a  dozen  persons  dined.  The 
Older  is  Benedictine,  and  there  was  no  ceremony.  As  we  approached 
the  table,  aU  stopped  to  ask  silently  a  blessing,  each  for  himselfl  We 
then  sat  down  to  a  simple,  good  dinner  of  five  or  six  courses,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  each  person.  After  it  was  over  and  we  rose,  all 
paused  an  instant  to  return  thanki^  the  monks  crossed  themselves, 
and  we  bowed  and  courtesied  aS  round. 

The  monks  were  pleasant  at  dinner,  and  intelligent  EeiUinger, 
the  librarian,  a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  and  professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Institution  connected  with  the  monastery,  seemed  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  acuteness  and  learning ;  but  in  general  they  did  not 
appear  to  me  like  scholars. 

There  are  eighty-four  of  them  in  alL  Forty  priests  dine  in  a  hall 
by  themselves :  the  twelve  who  hold  office  dine  where  we  were  to- 
day ;  the  rest  are  employed  as  priests,  in  parishes  connected  with  the 
monastery.  They  have  a  gymnasium,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  young  men  are  instructed  without  pay,  and  forty-eight  are  sup- 
ported entirely.  About  three  hundred  persons  sleep  and  are  nour- 
ished under  their  roof,  and  in  the  autumn  their  sixty  guest-chambers 
are  often  filled.  The  whole  establishment,  therefore,  belongs  to  that 
magnificent  class  of  which  few  now  remain  in  any  country. 

After  dinner  I  went  again  to  the  library,  and  saw  many  rich  and 
curious  manuscripts,  and  books  of  the  first  age  of  printing.  There 
was  no  want,  either,  of  modem  works  nor  of  Protestant  books  ;  and 
yet  the  library  was  not  like  the  library  of  a  living,  active,  efficient 
institution,  but  seemed,  like  the  monastery  itself,  to  belong  to  an- 
other state  of  society. 

We  went,  too,  to  see  their  pictures,  which  were  little  worth  the 
trouble,  and  their  collections  in  natural  history,  which  were  small ;  but 
their  garden  is  fine,  and,  like  the  front  of  the  monastery,  commands 
grand  views  up  and  down  the  Danube,  which  spreads  out  beneath  in 
all  its  beauty  and  power,  and  over  to  the  other  shore,  where  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Waideneck,  churches,  villages, 
and  monasteries,  scattered  frequent  through  a  fertile  land,  the  cas- 
tles of  Liibereck  and  Schonbichl  still  proudly  preserved,  and  a  range 
of  solemn  mountains  swelling  up  to  the  horizon  and  bounding  the 
whole.    But  the  monks  of  old  always  chose  well  the  sites  for  their 
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monasteries,  and  the  preservation  of  an  establisliinent  of  this  sort 
in  all  its  stateliness  and  wealth  shows  how  little  their  power  is  broken 
down  as  yet  in  ^'old  Austria,"  as  Prince  Mettemich  calls  it.  It  was 
a  very  interesting  and  a  vezy  strange  sight  to  ns,  Protestants  and 
Puritans. 

Jvly  4.  -^ .  .  .  .  Our  next  purpose  was  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
monastery  of  St  Florian,  another  of  the  vast  Benedictine  establish- 
ments, which  has  existed  here  certainly  since  1071,  and  which  still 
remains  in  undiminished  splendor.  They  have  documents  that  go 
back  to  819,  and  claim  to  have  been  founded  in  455.  At  any  rate, 
like  all  the  other  large  and  old  monasteries  in  this  part  of  Europe, 
it  goes  back  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  building  of  the  cities,  which 
cannot  be  put  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  It 
is  to  this  period,  when  the  influence  of  the  monks  was  so  valuable  and 
beneficent,  when  they  protected  the  poor  peasantry  from  the  lords 
of  the  numberless  casdes  and  robber's-nests,  —  whose  picturesque 
ruins  we  find  everywhere, — and  when  they  introduced  agriculture 
and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  they  trace  their  great  possessions 
and  the  main  elements  of  the  influence  they  have  ever  since  exer- 
cised.   I  speak  exclusively  of  South  Germany^ 

It  is  less  than  an  hour's  drive  to  the  westward  of  Enns,  and  the 
beautiful  cultivation  through  which  we  passed  spoke  well  both  of 
the  influence  and  the  example  of  the  monks  as  agriculturists.  We 
saw,  too,  an  imposing  castle  with  four  massive  towers,  which  we 
afterwards  learnt  had  been  built  by  the  nephew  of  Tilly,  the  great 
general  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  which,  since  1763,  has  been 
owned  by  the  monks,  who  obtained  it  by  purchase. 

The  monastery  itself  is  larger  even  than  the  one  at  Molk,  and 
more  regularly  built  by  the  same  architect,  having  been  finished  in 
1745.  It  stands  on  a  hiUside  with  a  village  below  it,  and  commands 
a  view  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys  I  ever  be- 
held, closed  up  by  mountains  beyond ;  itself  a  most  grand  and 
imposing  pile  of  architecture  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  makes  the  neighboring  castle  look  like  a  structure 
of  very  moderate  size. 

We  were  received,  as  we  were  at  Molk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand 
marble  staircase,  —  to  the  foot  of  which  we  drove  under  a  massive 
portal,  —  by  a  servant  who  showed  us  at  once  to  a  suite  of  four  roomSy 
which  we  were  desired  to  regard  as  our  own,  and  to  order  such  re* 
freshments  as  we  might  need.  The  Prelate,  Ameth,  to  whom  we 
had  letters,  was  absent,  ....  but  would  be  bock  in  the  evening. 
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Heanwhile,  the  next  in  office,  the  Abbot,  —  a  round  easy  person, 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  who  seemed  to  think  everything  in  his 
monastery  admirable  and  wonderful, — with  another  monk  about 
forty,  —  who  seemed  to  be  the  wit  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  be 
willing  to  make  as  merry  even  with  the  Abbot  and  his  excessive 
fancy  for  all  that  belonged  to  them,  —  made  their  appearance  and 
offered  to  do  the  honors  of  the  establishment  to  as.    ' 

We  went  first  to  their  collection  of  pictures,  which  filled  five  or  six 
rooms,  but  where  only  a  few  had  any  merit  at  aU,  and  then  to  a 
collection  of  engravings  hung  round  the  walls  of  several  more  rooms, 
which  were  very  good,  and  among  which  1  noticed  an  engraving  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
monks,  I  pointed  out  the  commander  on  our  side  dressed  like  a 
fanner.  But  the  distances  are  so  great  in  these  enormous  convents, 
and  the  walks  through  their  unending  cloisters,  over  polished  mar- 
ble, so  hard,  that  we  were  glad  to  retire  to  our  rooms  and  rest. 

Supper,  I  found,  had  been  ordered  for  us  in  the  Prelate's  apart- 
ments, ....  but  I  begged  the  Abbot  to  let  Mr.  Sparmann  and 
myself  join  them  4n  conventu,  to  which  he  readily  agreed,  the  witty 
brother  adding  that  it  would  be  merrier  there.  So  in  a  few  moments 
we  went  to  supper.  I  thought  we  should  never  get  there.  We 
passed  from  one  grand  arched  cloister  to  another,  until,  notwithstand- 
ing interruptions  from  talking  with  the  moi^  I  counted  above 
eleven  hundred  steps.  I  suppose,  in  fact,  we  went  half  a  mile,  at 
least. 

At  last  we  found  a  lofty  marble  hall«  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
was  a  billiard-table,  where  Mr.  Sparmann  was  playing  with  one  of 
the  monks,  while  down  the  middle  was  the  supper-table. 

Eighteen  monks  were  soon  gathered  round  it,  the  whole  number 
tjiat  inhabits  this  wide  pile*  There  are  eighty-nine  in  all,  but  many 
aerve  in  parishes,  and  the  rest  are  employed  as  teachers  in  a  laige 
gymnasinm,  which  is  supported  by  the  monastery,  in  Linz.  Two 
of  the  monks  I  saw  to-night  are  interesting  men,  —  Stiltz,  the  libra- 
rian, a  young  man  who  seems  full  of  zeal  for  knowledge  ;  and  Kurtz, 
an  old,  very  modest  man,  whose  works  on  the  history  of  Austria, 
amounting  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  octavos,  are  valued  throughout 
Germany  as  the  best  on  the  subject.  I  talked  a  good  deal  with 
bim,  ....  walked  with  him  in  the  garden,  and  went  with  him  to 
lus  room,  which  was  large,  every  way  comfortable,  rather  nicely  fur* 
nished,  and  hung  round  with  good  engravings.  •  .  .  .  They  have 
about  an  hundred  rooms  for  guests. 

VOL.  II.  2 
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July  5. — We  breakfasted  in  our  own  rooms.  ....  As  the  monks 
are  priests,  who  must  say  their  masses  every  morning,  ....  they  all 
breakfast  separately.  When  it  was  over  with  us,  Kurtz,  Stiltz,  and 
one  or  two  other  monks  came  and  showed  us  the  library.  It  consists 
of  about  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  is  very  respectable  from  its 
composition.  In  literary  history  it  is  quite  remarkable,  and  there  is 
an  admirable  room  full  of  incunabula.  I  saw,  too,  a  great  deal,  both 
of  elegant  literature  and  of  Protestant  learning,  which  could  hardly 
be  expected  in  a  convent ;  and  there  was  a  tone  in  the  conversation 
of  the  monks  much  freer  than  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  their 
condition.  The  political  atmosphere,  both  here  and  at  Mulk,  was 
quite  liberal,  at  least  round  some  of  the  monks. 

We  saw  their  collections  in  natural  history,  mineralogy,  etc.,  which 
were  of  moderate  value,  but  two  parts  of  the  establishment  surprised 
me  very  much.  One  was  a  suite  of  rooms,  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  in  number,  caUed  the  Eaiser-Zimmer, — Imperial  Rooms, — which 
were  prepared  for  the  Emperor,  Charles  VI.,  who  sent  the  monks 
word,  when  their  convent  was  building,  a  century  ago,  that  he  would 
come  and  see  them  every  year,  and  hunt  in  their  woods,  if  they 
would  fit  up  apartments  worthy  of  him.  They  did  so,  of  course ; 
for,  as  one  of  the  monks  said,  such  imperial  hints  were  like  ''requests 
in  full  armor,**  and  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Eugene  used  to  come, 
and  live  upon  the  monks  several  weeks  every  autumn,  which  they 
found  a  very  burdensome  honor  for  their  revenues.  The  rooms  are 
now,  of  course,  neglected,  but  they  are  still  princely  and  grand  ;  and 
the  convent  might,  in  all  respects,  easily  be  put  in  order  to  receive  an 
emperor  and  his  court,  as  in  a  vast  palace.  The  other  part  of  the 
monastery  that  surprised  me  was  the  church.  Its  size,  its  marbles, 
its  rich  but  not  overburdened  ornaments,  and  its  free,  unincumbered 
architecture,  reminded  me  of  the  magnificent  churches  at  Venice. 
It  will  hold  eight  thousand  people,  and  the  whole  countiy  round 
so  throng  here,  at  the  feast  of  St  Florian  and  several  other  great 
festivals,  that  it  is  filled. 

As  we  came  back  from  the  church  I  met  a  messenger  frx)m  the 
Prelate,  who  sent  his  compliments,  to  say  he  would  make  me  a  visit, 
if  I  were  disengaged.  It  seemed  more  suitable  for  me  to  go  to  him, 
;and  I  went  at  once.  I  found  him  living  in  a  suite  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Tooms.  ....  There  was  some  state  about  him,  a  doorkeeper  and 
two  <or  three  monks  in  attendance,  the  rooms  very  noble.  He  him- 
:8elf  .seemed  about  fifty,  with  the  air  and  manners  of  the  world,  and 
agreeable  and  rather  courtly  conversation.    He  regretted  that  he  was 
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not  at  home  last  evening  to  leceive  ns,  hoped  we  had  been  comfort- 
able, and  80  on ;  and  it  was  plain  he  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  a 
mere  monk.  When  I  left  him,  the  carnage  was  already  annoimced. 
We  went  down  the  magnificent  marble  staircase ;  .  .  .  .  the  venerable 
Kurtz,  Stiltz,  and  two  or  three  other  monks  followed  us  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  we  found  several  more  waiting,  who  had  brought  flowers  for 
Mrs.  T.  and  the  children ;  and  we  drove  away  with  their  hearty  good 
wishes  following  us. 

Our  journey  during  the  forenoon  was  only  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
to  Steyer,  through  most  agreeable  by-roads  and  a  country  not  only 
much  broken  and  diversified,  but  with  extensive  prospects,  closed  up 
by  the  Styrian  Mountains. ....  We  remained  there  only  long  enough 
to  dine,  and  then,  through  an  uncommonly  rich,  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, we  came  to  Eremsmtinster,  another  grand  Benedictine  monastery, 
laiger  even  than  either  of  the  others  we  had  seen.  We  found  it 
standing  on  a  hillside,  with  its  little  village,  as  usual,  gathered  under 
its  protection,  the  pretty,  rapid  stream  of  the  Krems  brawling  below, 
and  a  wide,  rich  valley  running  up  beyond,  until  it  is  grandly  closed 
up  by  snow-clad  mountains,  grouped  together  in  very  picturesque 
forms. 

We  drove  through  a  part  of  the  irregular  buildings  that  compose 
the  wide  extent  of  the  monastery,  and  crossing  two  large  courts,  — 
where  we  found  on  all  sides  proofs  that  it  was  a  gymnasium  as  well  as 
a  convent, — were  brought  to  the  part  inhabited  by  the  Prelate.  We 
were  carried  at  once  to  his  apartments,  and  foimd  him  an  old  man, 
nearly  seventy,  or  quite  seventy  years  old,  broken  ¥rith  age,  and  talk- 
ing 80  imperfectly,  from  want  of  teeth,  that  he  could  not  be  readily 
understood.  He  received  us  very  kindly,  and  the  proper  officer  hav- 
ing made  his  appearance,  we  were  asked  how  many  rooms  we  needed, 
and  were  immediately  shown  to  a  suite  of  five  excellent  ones,  laige 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  such  as  are  used  and  built  nowadays.  After 
we  had  refreshed  ourselves,  we  were  invited  to  see  the  establishment 
It  dates  from  770,  but  the  buildings  have  been  erected  at  different 
times,  chiefly  between  1300  and  1690,  and  are  spread  very  irregularly 
over  a  wide  space  of  ground.  The  number  of  monks  is  eighty-four, 
forty  of  whom  reside  in  the  house,  and  the  rest  are  priests  in  parishes. 
The  monastery  has,  besides,  a  gymnasium,  where  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men  are  in  a  constant  course  of  education,  gratis,  fifty 
of  whom  are  entirely  supported  by  the  Emperor,  and  a  part  of  the 
rest  by  the  funds  of  the  institution.  We  went  first  to  the  church. 
It  was  originally  of  Qothic  architecture,  as  its  proportions  still  show. 
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but  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
it  was  changed,  according  to  the  perverse  fashion  of  the  times,  into  an 
Italian-looking  structure,  and  nearly  spoilt  It  will  hold  about  two 
thousand  persons.  From  the  church  we  were  carried  to  see  a  large 
court,  in  which  were  five  enormous  stone  reservoirs  of  water,  supplied 
by  living  fountains  and  filled  with  some  thousands  of  fish,  —  trout, 
and  all  sorts  of  fresh- water  fish,  *— -  who  were  disporting  themselves 
there,  and  fed  for  the  table  of  the  monastery.  It  was  a  pretty  sight, 
and  a  very  extraordinary  one,  considering  the  amount  of  ground  cov- 
ered by  this  truly  monastic  luxury,  and  the  nimiber  of  fish  it  con- 
tained. From  this  court  we  passed  into  the  garden,  whose  formal 
walks  often  gave  us  fine  views  of  the  picturesque  country  about  us, 

and  of  the  Styrian  Mountains Their  greenhouses  were  veiy 

good,  and  the  conservatory  for  fig-trees  very  ample. 

But  it  was  now  supper-time,  and  we  were  led  to  the  Prelate's  apart- 
ments, where  we  found  Professor  Heinrich,  to  whom  we  had  brought 
letters,  and  who,  as  the  head  of  the  part  devoted  to  education,  and 
having  the  especial  oversight  of  the  Emperor's  scholars,  is  a  very 
efficient  person  in  the  monasteiy.  He  is  about  forty  years  old,  and 
evidently  a  man  of  an  active,  vigilant  mind.  Immediately  after  we 
arrived  in  the  Prelate's  parlor,  "the  Master  of  the  Kitchen,"  a  round, 
fat,  burly  old  monk,  came  in,  and  very  ceremoniously  announced  that 
supper  was  ready.  The  Prelate  desired  Mrs.  T.  to  follow  the  rubicund 
official,  and  then,  preceding  the  rest  of  us,  we  all  rather  solemnly 
marched  to  the  supper,  which  we  found  served  in  an  enormous  hall 
of  marble,  about  sixty  feet  high  and  wide,  and  long  in  proportion. 
As  we  entered  it,  I  perceived  the  other  officials  of  the  monastery 
standing  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  halL  The  Prelate  and 
our  party  bowed  to  them,  and  the  two  parties  advanced,  in  parallel 
lines,  up  the  different  sides  of  the  hall,  till  we  had  traversed  about 
one  half  of  it  There  we  all  stopped,  and  each  asked  a  silent  bless- 
ing, the  monks  crossed  themselves,  we  bowed  all  round,  and  then 
traversing  the  rest  of  the  hall  were  arranged  at  table,  on  each  side  of 
the  Prelate,  rather  ceremoniously.  We  were  twelve  in  all,  and  seemed 
lost  in  the  vast  and  splendid  halL  The  monks  were  of  course  among 
the  elders,  for  they  hold  the  offices  of  the  monastery,  but  they  were 
ordinary,  dull-looking  persons  in  general  The  supper  consisted  of 
five  courses,  including  soup,  and  was  only  moderately  good ;  but  there 
was  a  bottle  of  good  wine  for  each,  which  the  monks  in  general  fin- 
ished. 

There  was  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  table,  a  silver-gilt  oval 
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Tase,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long  [mnk  in  the  table],  with  two 
graoeful  doIphinB  liaing  in  the  middle  of  it,  who  apouted  water  into 
the  vase,  where  some  goldfish  seemed  to  make  themselves  very  happy. 
It  was  the  prettiest  ceutre-omament  to  a  table  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
it  occupied  not  a  little  of  our  attention,  for  the  monks  liked  to  have 
it  noticed. 

An  abundance  of  pure,  delicious  water  is  ona  of  the  luxuries  and 
beauties  of  this  grand  monastery,  in  different  parts  of  which  they 
have  forty  fountains,  running  to  waste.  When  supper  was  over  .... 
we  left  the  hall  with  ceremonies  similar  to  those  by  which  we  entered 
it  I  finished  the  evening  by  enjoyiog  the  sunset  and  twilight  views 
of  the  valley  and  the  mountains,  in  a  Long  walk  with  Professor  Hein- 
richt  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  monastery.  •  .  •  .  Everybody  who 
has  once  seen  them  knows  how  beautiful  are  such  mountains  in  the 
receding  twilight,  reflecting  it  back  with  ever-vaiying  tints  from  the 
purple  rocks  and  glittering  snows,  while  the  rich  valleys  below  are 
already  grown  dim  or  become  entirely  lost  in  the  gray  darkness.  . 

July  6. — We  are  so  comfortably  off  and  so  kindly  treated  that  we 
Lave  determined  to  stay  till  to-morrow.  ....  Two  young  monks, 
one  of  them  a  rather  smart,  jaunty  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  were 
deputed  by  the  prior  to  show  me  whatever  I  desired  to  see.  I  went 
with  them,  therefore,  to  the  library,  which  contains  about  thirty  thou- 
sand volumes,  but  has  a  very  antiquated  and  monastic  look ;  there 
are  also  fifteen  hundred  manuscripts,  tncunoftu/a,  etc.  In  the  farm- 
ing estabUshment  I  saw  forty  cows,  who  are  never  allowed  to  leave 
their  stalls,  eating  grass  out  of  marble  mangers ;  ....  a  neat,  dark 
dairy,  with  running  water ;  .  .  .  .  another  large  reservoir  full  of  a 
sort  of  huge  salmon  and  fresh-water  lobsters ;  in  short,  whatever 
should  belong  to  the  luxury  or  comfort  of  such  an  establishment, 
when  arranged  on  the  grandest  scale.  We  dined  with  the  Prelate,  and 
after  dinner  were  carried  through  a  long  series  of  rooms  — ^  covered 
with  pictures,  generally  poor,  and  engravings,  some  of  which,  by 
Albert  Durer,  were  very  curious  —  to  his  saloon,  where  we  had  coffee. 
....  When  this  was  over,  we  were  carried  to  the  observatory,  a 
heavy,  imposing  building,  erected  on  the  solid  rock,  nine  stories,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  high ;  .  .  .  .  the  upper  part  is  filled  with 
astronomical  instruments,  some  of  which,  by  Frauenhofer,  are  proba- 
bly good.  ....  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  passed  in  talking  with 
the  monks,  and  in  visiting  that  part  of  the  establishment  devoted  to 
education,  which  seemed  yery  well  managed,  and  has  its  refectory, 
kitchens,  church,  etc.,  apart    I  supped  with  the  Prelate,  and  went  to 
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bed  early,  quite  fatigued  with  walking  over  thLs  wilderness  of  irregu- 
lar buildings,  which,  if  not  in  as  good  taste  as  those  of  Molk  or  St 
Florian,  have  a  massive  grandeur  about  them  greater  than  that  of 
either  of  those  establishments,  large  as  they  are. 

Professor  Heinrich  is  altogether  the  most  acute,  intelligent,  and 
learned  person  I  found  among  the  monks  here.  He  is  liberal  in  his 
politics,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  England  and  America.  I  was 
quite  surprised,  for  instance,  to  find  that  he  understood  very  well  the 
whole  question  of  the  United  States  Bank.  ....  The  young  monk 
Roslhuber,  who  has  lately  passed  a  couple  of  years  in  Vienna,  at  the 
observatory  there,  ....  is  quite  fire-new  in  all  his  notions.  .... 
In  all  three  of  these  monasteries,  as  well  as  in  the  two  or  three  monks 
I  saw  at  Heiligenkreuz,  I  have  found  a  liberal  and  even  republican 
tone  the  prevalent  one  ;  gre^t  admiration  of  America,  etc 

July  7.  —  After  breakfast  this  morning  we  took  leave  of  the  kind, 
but  rather  dull  old  Prelate,  and  were  followed  to  our  carriage  by  the 
monks  with  all  sorts  of  good  wishes.  The  boys  of  the  gymnasium, 
too,  were  out  in  great  numbers  to  see  off  the  strangers  who  had  come 
from  so  far,  and,  by  the  time  we  had  passed  the  outer  court,  we  had 
been  saluted  by  nearly  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  establishment 

Until  I  visited  these  three  great  monasteries,  I  did  not  suppose  that 
any  so  large,  so  rich,  and  so  stately  could  be  found  still  remaining 
in  ChristendouL  But  the  Benedictines  are  yet  strong  in  thdr  origi- 
nal resources  and  influence  throughout  Austria ;  and  these,  with  the 
Convent  of  Admont,  constitute  the  hiding  of  their  power.  ....  The 
Benedictines  have  always  been  the  most  respectable,  the  most  learned, 
the  most  beneficent,  of  all  the  orders  of  monks  ;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  they  escaped  almost  entirely  when  Joseph  II.  laid  so 
heavy  a  hand  on  the  monasteries  of  Austria  generally,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  What  is  to  become  of  them  hereafter,  it  is 
difficult  to  telL  They  do  not  belong  to  the  present  state  of  things 
anywhere,  not  even  in  **old  Austria."  ♦ 

The  next  four  weeks  were  occupied  by  a  very  interesting 
journey  through  the  valleys  of  Upper  Austria,  which  is  described 
with  great  animation  in  the  Journal  After  passing  two  days  on 
the  beautiM  Gmunden  See,  the  party  arrived  at  Ischl  on  the 
lOth  of  July,  and  made  their  headquarters  there  until  the  16th. 

*  These  monasteries  are  still  inentloned  in  guide-books,  eta,  as  being  grand 
•etablishments,  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
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Ischl  was  not  the  fashionable  watering-place  it  has  since  become, 
and  this  whole  journey  &om  Vienna  to  Munich  was  then  so 
rarely  made,  that  its  beauties  were  almost  unknown,  except  to 
Germans.  The  facilities  and  comforts  of  travelling  were  pro- 
portionately small,  but  there  was  compensation,  not  only  in  the 
wonderful  scenery,  but  in  the  freedom  from  the  presence  of 
tourists. 

July  12.  —  It  has  been  a  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful  day,  and  we  ' 
have  used  it  to  make  an  excursion  of  about  fifteen  miles  into  the 
mountains,  to  see  the  valley  and  lake  of  Oosau,  and  the  Dachstein  or 
Thorstein  Mountain,  with  its  glacier.  ....  At  first  we  followed  the 
Trann  to  the  point  where  it  comes  out  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Hall- 
stadt,  along  which  we  drove  for  a  mile,  and  then  turned  into  the  wild 
valley  of  the  Oosau,  a  small  mountain  stream  which  came  rushing 
down  between  opposing  rocks  that  rose,  generally,  on  each  side  some 
hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  thousand  feet  above  our 
heads.  Through  this  narrow  pass  we  continued  to  ascend  for  about 
an  hour,  with  the  Gosau  tumbling  and  foaming  by  our  side,  until  at 
last  the  whole  spread  out  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  vaUey^  containing 
thirteen  hundred  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Protestants.  ....  We  stopped 
at  a  sort  of  rude  inn,  kept  by  an  old  woman  who  reminded  us  of  Meg 
Memlies,  ....  and  then  traversing  the  whole  of  tins  fertile  valley, 
came  to  where  it  is  closed  up  by  the  mountain,  and  where  the  road 
finally  ceases.  Here  we  left  our  caleche,  and,  taking  a  couple  of  chairs 
with  eight  men  to  carry  us,  began  to  ascend  the  mountain.  The 
views  were  very  grand.  As  we  rose  we  passed  round  a  sort  of  prom- 
ontory in  the  hills,  and  then  into  a  gorge  where  the  Donner  Kegel,  or 
Thunderpeaks,  seemed  absolutely  to  overhang  our  heads  at  the  height 
ci  two  or  three  thousand  feet ;  and  still  clinging  to  the  wild  torrent 
of  the  Gk)8au,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  reached  the  lake  from  which 
it  flows.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  shut 
in  by  mountains  on  all  sides,  of  which  the  Dachstein  rose  directly  in 
front  of  us,  9,448  feet  above  the  ocean,  with  a  glacier  about  three 
miles  long  distinctly  before  us,  and  so  near  that  its  waters  keep  the 
lake  almost  down  to  the  freezing-point.  It  is  a  very  grand  and  very 
picturesque  view.  .... 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Ischl  theatre,  ....  where  the  act- 
ing was  quite  as  bad  as  I  expected  to  find  it  ;  but  I  went  merely 
because  I  saw  a  piece  translated  from  the  Spanish  announced,  More- 
to's  Desden  con  el  Degderiy  under  the  name  of  Die  Prinaesdn  Diaaia, 
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and  I  enjoyed  it  a  good  deal,  1)ecaa8e  the  original  was  quite  familiar 
to  me. 

JtUy  14.  —  ....  We  had  another  beautiful  day  to-day,  which  we 
used  for  another  excursion  into  the  mountains,  visiting  the  lake  and 

town  of  Hallstadt,  and  the  waterfall  of  Waldbach-Strupp It  is 

a  more  picturesque  lake  than  Qmunden,  about  fouir  and  a  half  Eng* 
lish  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  mountains  that  are 
as  admirably  grouped  for  effect  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  in  which 
it  lies  so  deeply  imbedded  that  during  four  months  in  the  year  not  a 
ray  of  the  sim  falls  upon  the  greater  part  of  it,  or  upon  the  village  on 
its  border.  ....  We  did  not  stop  at  the  village,  except  to  order  a 
cold  dinner  to  be  sent  up  the  mountain,  and  then  followed  the  course 
of  the  mountain  torrent  as  our  only  guide. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  stream  can  be  more  beautiful  than  it  is, 
as  it  comes  rushing  and  leaping  down  in  eveiy  form  of  torrent  and 
cascade,  over  rocks  covered  with  the  richest  moss,  and  under  the  shade 
of  venerable  beeches  and  oaks ;  now  of  the  deep,  emerald  green,  given 
to  it  by  the  glacier  from  which  it  springs,  and  now  as  white  as  foam 
and  sunshine  can  make  it.  We  lounged  by  its  banks  for  an  hour,  re- 
freshed in  the  heat  of  the  day  by  its  cool  waters,  whose  temperature 
is  so  low  that  no  fishes  can  live  in  them,  and  then  toiled  for  another 
half-hour  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moimtain,  until,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  the  verge  of  a  gulf,  we  saw  the  torrent,  fresh  from  its  icy 
source,  bursting  its  way  through  the  mountain-wall  opposite,  and  fall- 
ing with  tremendous  uproar  into  the  abyss  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
below.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  and  deserves  as  truly  to  be  called 
picturesque  as  anything  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen.    We  sat  down 

and  enjoyed  it  at  our  leisure In  about  two  hours  our  dinner 

was  brought  A  kind  old  woodcutter  went  down  to  the  torrent  and 
fetched  us  up  some  water,  which  effectually  cooled  our  wine,  and  we 
enjoyed  a  delicious  meal,  resting  on  the  bank  of  grass  under  the  shad- 
owing trees,  and  directly  in  hont  of  the  waterfall 

At  St.  Wolfgang,  Mr.  Ticknor  says,  "  In  the  court  of  the 
church  We  saw  something  really  interesting,  a  very  beautifril  and 
graceful  fountain,  cast  in  lead,  with  admirable  designs  by  Albert 
Dtirer,  of  whose  authenticity  I  did  not  doubt,  both  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  and  because  his  initials  and  the  date,  1515, 
were  cast  with  the  work." 

After  three  days  at  Salzburg,  on  whose  various  beauties,  in- 
terests, and  antiquities  Mr.  Ticknor  dwells  at  length,  we  find  the 
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foUowifig  des^ptioii  of  an  excmsion  fifom  Berchte^^aiden  to 
Konigsee  and  Obeisee  :  -^ 

JtUy  20.  —  The  lake  [Eonigsee]  was  as  smooth  as  glass ;  the  moun- 
tains —  which  on  one  side  do  not  leave  a  foothold  for  the  chamois, 
attd  <m  the  other  <mly  an  obscure  hunter's  path,  but  no  habitation  for 
man  '^  rose  in  grand  sad  picturesque  fcmns  around  us ;  now  and  then 
a  cascade  came  rushing  down  the  rock  to  join  the  still  waters  below  ; 
and  twice,  graceM  islands  broke  their  pure,  smooth  expanse.  After 
rowing  an  hour  and  a  quarts  we  came  to  a  hunting-lodge  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,*  built  on  a  nairow  strip  of  alluvial  earth,  which  here 
stfetches  out  into  the  lake.  We  landed  and  had  some  delicious  fish 
for  dinner,  called  wMiin^  much  like  our  trout  The  row  back  in 
the  diadows  of  the  afternoon,  with  the  mtisic  of  the  fiallein  miners 
before  us,t  watf  delightful,  and  the  abroach  to  the  gentle,  cultivated 
▼i^ey  beyond,  dressed  in  the  most  brilMant^  green  and  lighted  by  the 
descoklmg  sun,  was  as  beautifid  as  any^ing  of  the  sort  well  can  be. 

/«Zy  22v—  ....  Afler  passing  Lend  we  left  the  Salzach,  and, 
joining  the  Ache,  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  momitains.  As  we  rose  we  came  to  the  Klam-Strasse,  a  goige 
about  two  miles  long,  where  the  Ache  has  forced  for  itself  so  narrow 
a  passage  that  while  it  boils  and  foams  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
below,  the  perpendicular  rocks  above  afford  no  sheU  for  the  road  in 
many  places,  except  such  as  is  cut  into  their  sides  or  carried  on  stone 
arches  and  long  wooden  bridges  hoBX  one  cliff  to  another.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  most  fearful  of  all  the  mountain  passes  in  Central  Europe, 
and  I  can  readily  believe  it ;  for,  though  it  is  perfectly  safe,  it  is  not 
possible,  I  i^rehend,  to  go  through  it  without  some  sensation  oi 
inseeuiity. 

Until  the  first  of  August  the  travellers  lingered  in  this  beauti- 
M  eountry,  including  the  remote  valley  of  Gastein,  closing  their 
^ccurcdons  with  a  faw  daya  at  Munich,  amidst  the  results  of  the 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Tidmor :  "The  King  comes  hei%  V9wf  sumrabr  aAd  iNuits. 
Son^litttis  He  hunts  clMtmoifl,  which  are  then  driven  down  by  great  nnmbere 
of  peasants,  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  lasthnnt  of  this  sort  was 
fonr  years  ago  [1832],  and  eighty-four  chamois  were  killed.  But  it  is  a  costly 
sport,— the  forenoon's  f^lic  having  been  paid  for  with  12,000  tHalen  (9,000 
dollars),  — flid  the  present  King  of  Bavarfa  is  too  eoonomieal  to  itf^a^fe  ftr  iC 
often. 

t  Apaityof  ioliie«irec»fbrafrollc,irithabaiid. 
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recent  patronage  of  art,  by  the  reigning  King^  Ludwig  L,  whom 
Mr.  Ticknor  had  seen  as  Crown  Prince  in  earlier  days  in  Home. 
A  letter  to  Mr.  Daveis,  written  some  weeks  afterwards,  gives  a 
concise  summary  of  this  part  of  the  summer's  travels. 

....  From  Vienna  we  went  up  the  Danube  into  Upper  Austria, 
Salzburg,  etc,  on  the  whole  the  loveliest  and  most  picturesque, 

though  not  the  grandest  country  I  have  yet  seen At  length, 

after  a  month  spent  so  delightfully  among  the  valleys  and  lakes,  and 
Rurrounded  with  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Upper  Austria,  we 
turned  to  Munich.  There  we  passed  a  week,  which  was  quite  filled 
with  visits  to  the  many  fine  buildings  erected  by  the  present  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  to  the  numberless  fresco-paintings  with  which  he  has 
covered  their  walls.  The  Qlyptothek  —  an  affected  name  for  a  statue- 
gallery — is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful,  merely  beautiful  build- 
ing I  ever  saw  ;  and  there  is  a  school  of  painting  there,  which,  for  the 
wideness  and  boldness  of  its  range,  and  the  number  of  artists  attached 
to  it,  is  a  phenomenon  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  days  of  Raf- 
faelle  and  Michael  Angelo.  It  has  already  done  a  great  deal,  and  if  it 
continues  to  thrive  for  forty  or  fifty  years  more,  as  it  has  for  the  last 
twenty,  so  that  there  will  be  time  for  it  to  settle  and  ripen,  to  assume 
its  proper  character  and  reach  its  appropriate  finish,  it  will  produce 
works  that  will  revive  the  great  period  of  the  art.  But  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  were  against  it,  and  as  if  "  an  age  too 
late,''  of  which  Milton  fancied  he  felt  the  influences,  were  indeed  to 
prevent  the  ripening  of  these  magnificent  attempts.  And  perhaps  it 
is  better  it  should  be  so  ;  perhaps  the  world  is  grown  so  old  and  so 
wise,  perhaps  moral  culture  is  so  far  advanced,  that  more  can  be  done 
for  human  nature  than  by  such  costly  patronage  of  the  arts.  At  least, 
in  Bavaria  it  is  obtained  at  much  too  dear  a  cost  .... 

From  Munich  we  intended  to  have  plunged  al  once  into  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  but  that  was  precisely  the  country  that  was  most 
infected  with  the  cholera,  and  a  system  of  cordons  was  at  once  estab- 
lished, that  made  it  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  penetrating  into 
the  Peninsula  on  that  side.    This  sent  us  into  Switzerland,  where  we 

intended  to  have  gone  next  year,  on  leaving  Italy I  think  the 

Jungfrau,  as  seen  from  the  high  pass  of  the  Wengem  Alp,  —  where, 
in  the  solitudes  of  nature,  you  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  glorious  works  of  Qod,  —  pro- 
duces more  religious  feelings  and  associations  than  anything  I  ever 
witnessed,  which  belonged  to  merely  physical  existence.  .... 
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Thiee  days  at  Berne  gave  Mr.  Ticknor  opportunity  to  see 
Count  Bombelles,  Austrian  Minister  at  Berne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Montebello,  who  had  received  civilities  in  Boston.  "  His  wife," 
he  writes,  "  a  niece,  I  believe,  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  ever  beheld,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  party  of  diplomats  and  foreigners  collected  at  his  house, 
from  eight  to  eleven."  Mr.  Ticknor  also  gave  a  day  to  a  visit  to 
Hofwyl,  the  school  of  Mr.  Fellenberg,  which  interested  him  much. 
On  the  2d  of  September  he  writes  at  Lausanne. 

JOURNAL. 

September  2.  — .  .  .  .  It  was  late  before  we  were  established  in 
comfortable  quarters,  ....  but  I  was  desirous  to  see  old  Qeneral 
Laharpe,  the  governor  and  tutor  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  the  person  to  whom  that  monarch  owed,  probably,  most  of  the 
good  qualities,  and  more  particularly  most  of  the  liberal  opinions,  for 
which  he  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  somewhat  remarkable ;  and  I 
therefore  sent  him  my  letter  of  introduction,  and  received  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  him.  I  found  him  eighty-four  years  old,  with  beautifully 
white  hair,  and  the  marks  of  a  fresh  and  well-preserved,  though  truly 
venerable  old  age.  HIb  wife,  who  is  a  Russian,  seemed  younger,  and 
his  niece,  the  daughter  of  a  brother,  lives  with  them.  His  estab- 
lishment is  such  as  suits  his  age  and  character ;  not  showy,  but  every 
way  as  large,  comfortable,  and  elegant  as  he  can  desire.  He  received 
me  in  a  suite  of  rooms  forming  his  library ;  tea  was  served,  and  I 
talked  vrith  him  about  an  hour.  He  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  con- 
sistent republican,  and  for  the  last  nineteen  years  —  or  since  1817  — 
has  lived  quite  retired  in  his  native  canton  ;  for  which,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  changes  of  1814  - 15,  he  did  so  much  by  means  of  his 
personal  influence  with  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  in  whose  political 
affairs  and  moral  improvement  he  has  ever  since  taken  the  liveliest 
interest.  His  talk  was  of  past  times.  He  remembered  the  course 
of  our  Revolution  in  America  with  great  distinctness,  and  told  me 
that  he  personally  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Burr  made  offers  to  the 
Frebch  government  to  divide  the  United  States,  and  bring  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  under  French  control  Talleyrand  told  me,  in 
1818,  that  the  offer  was  made  to  himself;  and  Laharpe  was  in  Paris, 
and  used  to  see  Burr  occasionally  at  the  time  he  was  there,  but  says 
he  was  never  looked  upon  with  favor  or  respect    He  told  me,  too. 
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thatv  being  at  the  keadquarters  of  the  allies  as  they  wei«  advandng 
upon  Parisy  in  1814^  Lord  Castlerea^,  after  hearing  of  the  occapation 
of  Eastport  and  the  lower  part  of  Maine^  said,  one  day,  mbluBg  hk 
hands  with  some  satisfaction,  "We  shall  take  two  or  three  of  the 
United  States  now,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them,  too." 

When,  however,  peace  was  made,  in  1815,  and  he  congratulated  his 
lordship  upon  it,  he  seemed  uncommonly  well  pleased. 

Stptmiber  3.  —  I  spent  the  evening,  until  quite  late,  with  old  Gen- 
eral Laharpe,  who  had  invited  a  few  people  to  meet  us ;  .  •  »  .  but 
I  cared  about  nobody  there  except  our  host  and  hostess,  who  received 
us  in  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  over  the  library  suite,  in  the  principal  of 
which  was  a  portrait  of  Alexander,  "given  to  his  friend  and  in- 
structor in  1814,"  as  the  inscription  set  forth.  When  the  company 
waa  gone,  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  told  me  about  the  begimiing 
of  the  coirespondence  and  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Rnaaia  and 
the  United  States,  showed  me  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  him.  It 
was  dated  July  7, 1803,  consisted  of  three  sheets^,  and  was  very  kind 
and  affectionate.  Laharpe  had  sent  him,  just  before,  one  of  Jeffer- 
son's messages  to  Congress,  which  had  been  furnished  him  by  Joel 
Barlow  at  Paris.    To  this  the  Emperor  replied  : — 

"  I  should  be  extremely  happy  " — I  believe  I  remember  the  words, 
and  that  n^  translation  is  literal — "if  you  could  put  me  in  more 
direct  relations  with  Erskine  and  Jefferson.  I  should  feel  myself 
greatly  honored  by  it" 

This  Laharpe  ^owed  to  Barlow,  and  thereupon  Jefferson  wrote 
to  the  Emperor.  A  correspondence  followed,  and  finally  diplomatic 
lelations.  Why  are  none  of  the  letters  given  in  the  published  works 
of  Jefferson? 

Such  talk  of  the  old  gentleman  made  my^  evening  interesting^  and 
I  parted  from  him,  after  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  good  deal  of  regret 
He  is  a  truly  venerable  person,  upon  whom  old  age  sits  with  a  grace- 
fulness that  is  very  rare. 

September  4.  —  We  drove  to-day  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  this 
beautiful  lake,  through  the  rich  fields  and  vineyards  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud»  and  in  sight  always  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  from  Lausanne 
to  Geneva.  ....  We  stopped  to  see  the  Ch&teau  at  Coppet,  which 
we  found  a  very  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  establishment  on 
the  inside,  though  of  slight  pretensions  outside.  The  room — a  long 
hall — that  Mod.  de  Stael  used  for  private  theatricals  was  fitted  up 
bj  Auguste  for  a.  library,  in  which  he  placed  the  books  both  of 
his  mother  and  his  grandfather,,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  fine  stutno  of 
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Necker,  by  Tieek.  The  fiEunily  portraita,  Neeker  and  Mad.  Neeker, 
^e  Baron  and  Mad.  de  Stael,  Angaste,  and  a  bust  of  Mad.  de 
Broglie,  made  in  1815,  are  in  another  room,  and  Augoste's  cabinet 
is  just  as  he  left  it  The  whole  was  yeiy  sad  to  me,  the  more  so, 
pe^ps,  because  the  WMierge  recollected  me,  and  showed  the  deso- 
lation of  the  place,  and  its  melanchcdy  memorials,  with  a  good  deal 
of  feeling. 

The  door  of  the  monument  in  which  rest  the  remains  of  Neeker 
and  his  wife,  with  Mad.  de  Stael  at  their  feet,  has  been  walled  up. 
Auguste  is  buried  on  the  outside,  and  round  the  whole  is  a  high 
wall,  the  gate  to  which  is  not  opened  at  all,  as  both  Neeker  and 
Mad.  de  Stael  desired  their  cemetery  might  neyer  be  made  a  show. 
Whenever  she  herself  arrived  at  Coppet  she  took  the  key  and  visited 
it  quite  alone,  but  otherwise  the  enclosure  was  never  opened. 

Qbksva,  Septmhtr  6.  — ....  Geneva  is  extremely  changed  in  all 
respects,  and  bears  everywhere  the  marks  of  its  increased  wealth. 
....  Society  is  no  less  changed.  Siamondi  Is  in  Italy.  ....  Bon- 
stetten,  the  head  of  all  that  was  literary  and  agreeable,  died  two  years 
ago,  about  ninety  years  old.  Prevost,  one  of  the  coterie  of  Frederic 
the  Great ;  both  the  Pictets ;  Simond,  the  traveller ;  the  President 
de  la  Rive ;  Dumont,  etc,  etc,  are  all  gone.  ....  Indeed,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Geneva  is  becoming  almost  entirely  a  place  of  commerce, 
and  its  pro^rity  will  every  day  increase  its  commercial  tendencies. 

September  8.  —  I  have  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Mad.  Rilliet, 
Huber,  and  M.  Hess,  the  first  of  whom  is  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  De  Staels  remaining  in  Gteneva,  and  the  last,  a  man  of  letters 
attached  to  her  household.  They  are  all  that  survive  of  the  delight- 
ful drde  in  which  I  passed  some  time,  most  happily,  nineteen  years  ago. 

At  Greneva,  having  met  Mr.  Horace  Binney  of  Philadelphia, 
travelling  with  a  daughter  and  niece,  the  two  parties  crossed  the 
Simplon  in  company,  and  agreed  to  proceed  southward,  and  to 
undergo,  together,  the  quarantine  that  had  now  been  made  in- 
<evitable  for  all  persons  wishing  to  reach  Home  from  the  north. 

TuRin,  September  29. — We  have  not  been  out  to-day,  except  just 
to  look  about  a  little  ;  but  the  square  before  our  windows,  with  the 
royal  guards  constantly  called  out  to  salute  some  personage  of  conse- 
quence coming  from  liie  palace,  the  fine  military  music  at  noon,  the 
show  of  military  in  some  form  or  other  passing  in  all  directions,  and 
the  necessary  thronging  and  bustling  of  the  passengers,  has  amused 
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us  very  much.  It  is  one  of  those  picturesque  scenes  which  can  be 
found  only  on  the  Continent,  and  even  there  only  in  a  few  cities 
where,  as  here,  the  sovereign  has  a  great  passion  for  whatever  is  mili- 
tary. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  Count  Brunetti, 
whom  I  had  known  as  Austrian  Chaig^  d'Affaires  at  Madrid,  and 
who  is  now  Austrian  Minister  here,  married,  and  with  three  or  four 
children.  He  is  much  changed  in  his  personal  appearance  by  sick- 
ness, but  is  still  the  same  manly,  intellectual  person  I  formerly  knew. 
He  is  just  in  the  horrors  of  moving  his  establishment  to  a  laiger 
house,  so  that  I  shall  hardly  see  much  of  him. 

September  30.  —  This  forenoon  I  had  a  long  and  very  agreeable  visit 
from  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  whom  I  knew  very  well  in  1818  at  Madrid, 
where  his  father  was  Sardinian  Minister.  He  has  had  very  various 
fortunes  since  I  saw  him  last,  —  was  exiled  in  1821,  for  some  part  he 
took  in  the  affairs  for  which  Pellico  suffered ;  passed  two  years  in 
Paris,  where  he  married  a  granddaughter  of  Count  Segur ;  came  back, 
and  was  still  not  permitted  to  enter  Turin,  but  passed  two  years  more 
in  the  country ;  became  an  author,  to  amuse  and  fill  his  time,  wrote 
a  "  History  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,"  a  translation  of  the  "  Annals 
of  Tacitus,"  four  NovelUy  which  are  very  beautiful,  some  literary  dis- 
cussions, an  edition  of  his  friend  Count  Vidua's  "  Letters,"  etc  He 
lived  there  most  happily,  and  continued  happy  in  Turin  after  his 
return,  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  about  three  years  ago,  who  left  him 
with  eight  young  children  and  his  aged  father. 

He  felt  himself  quite  overcome  by  his  position  for  a  long  time,  and 
especially  after  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law,  about  a  year  since, 
which  finally  determined  him  to  marry  again  ;  so  about  two  months 
ago  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Count  Napione.  His  family 
being  rich,  and  he  an  only  son,  his  position  is  very  agreeable  ;  but  I 
think  he  finds  his  chief  resources  in  his  family  and  his  books,  and  is, 
as  I  believe  he  always  has  been,  a  truly  estimable  and  excellent,  as 
well  as  learned  and  able  man.  In  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  he,  of 
course,  takes  no  share,  from  his  liberal  politics  ;  but  his  aged  father, 
who  has  filled  nearly  all  the  first  offices  of  the  state  at  different  times, 
is  still  held  in  great  consideration,  though  there  is  no  difference  in 
their  politics. 

October  1.  — .  .  .  .  When  Count  Balbo  was  with  me  yesterday,  I 
happened  to  ask  him  how  I  could  get  a  parcel  and  some  letters  to 
Pellico,  whom  I  had  ascertained  to  be  out  of  town.  He  replied  that 
the  Marquis  de  Barolo^  with  whom  Pellico  has  for  some  time  lived. 
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was  at  his  villa,  which  is  next  to  Count  Balbo's  villa,  and  that  he 
would  deliver  the  whole  the  same  evening.  ....  To-day  he  brought 
Pellico  to  make  us  a  visit  .... 

Pellico  is  a  small,  commonplace-looking  man,  about  fifty  years  old, 
gentle,  modest,  and  quiet  in  his  manners ;  his  health  still  feeble,  but 
not  bad,  from  his  long  confinement ;  and  with  a  subdued  air,  which 
shows  that  the  spirit  within  him  has  been  much  bruised  and  crushed, 
and  probably  his  very  talent  and  mind  reduced  in  its  tone.  He  spoke 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  American  translation  of  his  Prigioni, 
which  we  brought  him,  and  said  that  he  is  now  quite  happy  in  his 
position,  that  he  had  found  kindness  everywhere  among  his  country- 
men, and  that  his  wants  are  very  few,  and  that  they  are  much  more 
than  supplied.    He  is,  I  understand,  extremely  religious,  perhaps 

somewhat  bigoted After  Balbo  was  gone  out  he  said,  — with 

more  fervor  than  he  put  into  anything  else,  —  that  he  was  the  first 
Mend  he  found  after  he  came  out  of  prison,  — r "  the  first,  I  mean,"  said 
he,  **  that  I  added  to  those  I  had  before  I  was  confined ;  and  he  has 
been  an  excellent  and  kind  one  to  me  ever  since.  He  is  a  good  man  ; 
I  owe  him  much.** 

The  facts  of  his  history  since  his  release,  I  learn,  are  as  follows^ 
When  he  reached  Turin,  Italy  was  full  of  trouble  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution  of  1830,  and  all  liberal  men  were  suspected 
and  watched  ;  among  the  rest  Count  Balbo,  whose  name  was  on  a  list 
of  those  to  be  sent  to  Alessandria,  if  he  should  express  his  opinions  in 
favor  of  any  change.  Pellico,  therefore,  remained  most  quietly  with 
his  family,  going  out  hardly  at  all,  and  in  every  possible  way  avoid- 
ing suspicion.  Count  Balbo  sent  him  word,  through  Pellico's  brother, 
that  he  wished  to  know  him,  but  it  was  best  for  both  of  them  not 
to  meet  until  the  times  were  more  settled,  as  an  acquaintance  between 
them  now  might  injure  both.  At  the  same  time  he  advised  him  to 
live  quite  retired,  at  least  for  a  few  months.  In  the  spring  things 
were  more  settled,  and  Pellico  was  introduced  by  his  brother  to  Count 
Balbo,  who  at  once  became  interested  in  him. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  interest  others  in  him.  Some  were  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  intercoiurse  with  one  who  had  been  so  obnoxious 
to  the  legitimacy  of  Europe,  and  others  were  unwilling  to  receive  into 
their  society  one  who  had  worn  the  dress  of  a  GaMrieii,  Balbo,  how- 
ever, continned  to  walk  with  him  in  public,  and  otherwise  make 
known  his  interest  in  him,  and  as  the  summer  advanced,  invited  him 
to  pass  some  time  at  a  villa  he  had  somewhat  remote  from  Turin. 
He  in  fact  spent  several  months  there,  and  besides  writing  a  good 
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deal  of  oae  of  his  tzagedks,  began  to  write  bis  Prt^fiont,  whick, 
howeyeFf  He  veotuied  upon  with  very  great  hesitation,  and  not  till 
after  Balbo  had  encouraged  and  stimulated  him  not  a  little  to  under- 
take it 

When  the  Prigumi  were  published,  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
persons  were  changed  bjr  it,  but  not  the  minds  of  all.  Among  those 
who  now  sought  his  acquaintance  were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Barolo,  persons  of  large  fortune, -r- two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  per  annum,  —  of  an  old  fJEunily,  of  intellectual  tastes, 
and  much  devoted  to  doing  good.  They  were  always  intimate  Mends 
of  the  Balbo  family,  and  Count  Ceaare  had  made  some  movements 
earlier  towards  introducing  Pellico  to  them ;  but  he  had  found  in  them 
a  little  repugnance  to  receiving  him,  and  he  did  not  press  it  Now 
they  asked  him  to  bring  Pellico  to  their  house,  and  the  result  iuM 
been,  that  they  have  become  attached  to  him,  have  invited  him  to 
take  the  nominal  place  of  librarian,  with  the  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
francs  a  year,  and  established  him  as  their  inmate  completely,  except 
that  in  winter,  when  they  are  m  Turin,  he  lodges  with  his  father  and 
mother.  It  is  a  quiet  situation,  and  he  says  he  is  very  happy  in  it 
J  doubt  not  it  is  so.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  have  no  children, 
and  spend  a  large  part  of  their  great  income  in  works  of  benevolence. 
When  the  cholera  appeared  at  Turin  last  year,  they  at  once  gave  up 
a  jjoumey  they  had  projected  to  Florence  and  Home,  and  moved  into 
the  city  from  their  villa,  devoting  themselvtt  to  the  means  of  prei> 
venting  the  progcess  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  to  the  hospitals,  which 
the  Marchioness,  as  well  as  her  husband,  visited  regularly.  She  has 
constantly,  at  Turin,  a  House  of  Befuge  for  the  most  unhappy  class  of 
her  own  sex,  and  in  her  very  palazzo  she  has  establi^ed  an  infant 
school,  where  the  poor  can  lei^ve  their  children  when  they  go  to  their 
daily  work.  ,  ,  ,  . 

While  Pellico  was  still  sitting  with  us  ....  Sir  Augustus  Foster, 
the  British  Minister,  came  in,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  treated 
Pellico  with  unaffected  kindness  and  consideration,  and  invited  him 

to  dine Sir  Augustus  is  the  same  person  who  was  Minister  in 

the  United  States  when  war  was  declared  with  Great  Britain,*  and 
has  been  Minister  here  eleven  years,  till  he  has  grown  quite  a  Pied- 
montese  in  his  tastes.  .... 

October  2.  — .  .  .  .  We  dined  with  the  Marquis  Barolo,  at  his  villa, 
.  ,  .  .  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Turin.  ....  Our  road  was  for 
some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  coun- 

•  In  1812. 
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try,  with  the  tnowj  Alps  on  our  right  haad  and  before  ns.  .  .  .  . 
We  found  a  beaotifiil  villa,  in  the  Gothic  taate,  with  a  chapel  and 
ornamental  huildinga  attadied  to  it,  and  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
rich  phdn  below  and  the  mighty  Alpe  beyond.  The  Marquis  we 
found  a  tall,  plain  person^  with  gentlemanlike  manners,  and  evidently 
good  sense  and  kind  feelings.  Mad.  de  Barolo,  to  our  great  surprise^ 
IB  a  Frenchwoman,  who,  notwithstanding  her  well-known  religious 
character  and  habitual,  active  benevolence,  has  all  a  Frenchwoman's 
grace,  vivacity,  and  esprit  The  appearance  of  things  was  everywhere 
elegant,  tasteful,  and  intellectuaL  So  was  the  conversation.  Nobody 
was  there  but  the  family,  consisting,  besides  the  Barolos,  of  a  person 
who  seined  to  be  a  secretary,  and  another  who  appeared  to  be  a  chap- 
lain, —  but  ndther  of  whom  joined  in  any  of  the  conversation,  — 
Pellico,  and  Count  Balbo, 

About  an  hour  after  we  arrived  dinner  was  announced,  which  was 
eerved  about  six  o'clock,  by  candlelight,  in  a  beautiful  room  omar 
jnented  with  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  service  was  of  silver. 
Pellico  was  gentle  and  pleasant,  but  talked  little,  and  I  could  not  help 
marking  the  contrast  between  his  conversation  and  the  grave,  strong, 
manly  conversation  of  Count  Balbo,  as  well  as  the  gay,  lively  com* 
mSracfe  of  Mad.  de  Barolo.  The  dinner,  which  was  entirely  French, 
was  extremely  agreeable,  and  when  it  was  over  we  went  to  the  saloon, 
had  coffee  and  more  pleasant  talk,  looked  over  autographs,  etc.,  till 
about  nine,  when  we  returned  to  Turin. 

October  3.  —>....  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  down  the  Po  about 
as  far  as  we  drove  up  it  yesterday,  and  dined  with  Sir  Augustus  Fos- 
ter, at  his  villa.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  opposite  declivity 
of  the  height  on  which  stands  the  villa  of  the  Barolos,  and  commands 
the  other  view  of  the  Alps,  the  plain,  and  the  river.  ....  The  party 
was  large,  consisting  of  Ramirez,  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  whom  I 
knew  as  a  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Madrid ;  Heldewier,  the  Dutch 
Minister,  whom  I  knew,  also,  as  a  Secretary  at  Madrid  ;  Truchsess, 
the  Prussian  Minister ;  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Podenas,  the 
latter  of  whom  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  ;  and  several  other  persons.  It  was  an  elegant  dinner,  and  so  far 
as  talking  with  Mad.  de  Podenas  and  the  good-natured  Sir  Augus- 
tus Foster  could  make  an  agreeable  one,  I  found  it  so.  But  there 
was  nothing  special  about  it,  except  that  I  was  struck  with  meeting  so 
many  persons  at  Turin  whom  I  knew  at  Madrid.  I  can  already  count 
seven. 

October  4.  —  Count  Balbo  came  to  town  this  forenoon  to  see  us,  and 
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having  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  day  in  excellent  talk  with  him,  I 
went  to  his  father's  palazzo  in  town,  and  dined  with  him,  and  with  a 
small  and  very  agreeable  party  he  had  invited  to  meet  me.  They 
were  Sauli,  who  manages  the  affairs  of  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  the 
Abb^  Gazzera,  a  great  bibliographer ;  Count  Sclopis,*  who  is  engaged 
in  a  great  work  of  codification  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  Boucheron, 
the  author  of  a  beautiful  Latin  life  of  the  Abb^  Caluso  ;  Count  Cossi, 
the  archivlBt  of  the  King ;  and  the  Marquis  Alfieri,  a  connection  of 
the  poet  It  was  an  elegant  dinner,  in  the  genuinely  Italian  style, 
and  the  conversation  was  very  animated  and  various.  A  part  of  it 
turned  on  the  relative  domestic  character  of  the  Italians  and  the 
French,  and  there  was  a  sharp  battle  well  fought  on  both  sides. 

The  old  Count  did  not  dine  with  us,  but  he  came  into  the  saloon  in 
the  evening,  bringing  with  him  several  original  letters  of  Franklin, 
one  or  two  American  pamphlets,  and  other  things  that  he  thought  it 
would  please  me,  as  an  American,  to  see.  The  letters  of  Franklin  he 
inherited  with  the  papers  of  Beccaria,  —  the  professor  of  philosophy, 
not  the  jurist,  —  whose  favorite  pupil  the  Count  was,  and  who  cor- 
responded with  Franklin  about  electricity,  etc.  The  Count  is  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  and  much  broken  in  his  physical  strength,  but  his 
mind  is  as  clear  and  active  as  when  I  knew  him  in  1818. 

October  6.  —  I  went  over  the  University  this  morning  with  the 
Abb4  Gazzera,  where  I  saw  nothing  worth  recollecting,  but  a  good 
library  of  140,000  volumes,  \rith  a  few  curious  and  beautiful  manu- 
scripts. Afterwards  I  passed  a  little  time  with  Count  Cossi  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  but  again  saw  little  that  was  veiy  interest- 
ing. ....  The  rest  of  the  forenoon  we  spent  in  a  drive  to  Count 
Balbo's  villa,  finely  situated  next  to  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Barolo  ; 
and  saw  his  wife,  who  seems  an  agreeable  and  suitable  person  for  his 
position  and  family.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  them,  for  Count  Balbo 
has  really  shown  himself  an  old  friend  ever  since  we  have  been  in 
Turin. 

Milan,  October  7.  —  The  whole  morning  was  spent  in  different  in- 
quiries about  the  state  of  the  cholera,  to  all  which  I  obtained  moet 
sarisfEictory  answers,  so  far  as  the  disease  itself  is  concerned,  which 
seems  to  be  fast  disappearing  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  ....  The  after- 
noon I  spent  in  the  great  cathedral,  enjoying  the  mere  general  effect 
of  its  solemnity,  for  in  this  respect  I  know  of  no  building  in  Europe 
that  surpasses  it    As  the  twilight  closed  in,  it  was  grand  and  imprea- 

*  The  representative  of  Italy  in  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  which  met  at  Genera 
in  1878,  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  United  States  against  England. 
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dve  indeed  ;  the  lights  at  two  or  three  altars,  and  the  humble  wor- 
shippers before  them,  adding  not  a  little  to  its  power. 

October  8.  —  Again  I  passed  the  morning  in  inquiries  about  the 
cholera  and  cordons,  ....  with  the  general  conclusion  which  I 
came  to  at  Turin,  that  Castel  Franco,  between  Modena  and  Bologna, 
is  the  best  place  for  us  to  undergo  the  quarantine,  without  which 
neither  Florence  nor  Rome  can  be  reached.  The  governor  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  very  civil  to  me,  and  showed  me  all  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  subject,  ....  and  from  looking  them  over  I  have  no 
doubt  the  cholera  has  nearly  disappeared  from  every  part  of  Italy. 
....  The  Roman  Consul  —  a  great  name  for  a  very  small  personage 
—  was  also  veiy  good-natured,  and  showed  me  whatever  I  wanted 
to  see.  But  neither  of  them  gave  me  any  hope  that  the  cordons 
will  be  removed  at  present,  and  the  governor  talked  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena  and  of  the  Pope  in  a  way  that  hardly  became  either  a 
good  neighbor  or  a  good  Catholic,  and  with  a  freedom  which  no  man 
in  the  United  States,  holding  a  considerable  office,  would  venture  to 
use.  But  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  that  opinions  are  more 
freely  expressed  in  Europe  than  they  are  with  us  ;  partly,  I  suppose, 
because  opinion  is  so  powerful  in  the  United  States,  and  of  so  little 
comparative  consequence  here,  where  the  governments  are  neither 
founded  on  opinion  nor  controlled  by  it. 

"  The  Duke  of  Modena,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  a  very  absurd  per- 
sonage, who  keeps  up  his  cordons,  in  part,  to  show  that  he  ia  not 
under  Austrian  influence."  I  asked  him  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  Roman  States. 

'*  Nothing  is  to  be  expected,"  he  replied,  '*  from  a  government  of 
priests  but  inconsequence  and  imbecility." 

His  whole  talk  was  in  this  tone.  .... 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Scala,  the  famous  Scala  which  has 
enjoyed  such  a  reputation  in  Europe  ever  since  it  was  built  in  1778, 
and  which  the  Austrian  government  is  obliged  to  keep  up  at  such 
great  cost  Its  size,  indeed,  which  permits  it  to  hold,  with  its  six  rows 
of  boxes,  above  three  thousand  spectators  ;  the  splendor  of  the  view 
on  one  side,  which  is  all  gold  except  the  graceful  blue  silk  drapery 
that  shuts  the  fronts  of  the  boxes,  and  on  the  other  the  vast  stage, 
with  sometimes  nearly  a  thousand  actors  on  it ;  the  admirable  scenery  ; 
....  the  picturesque  and  even  poetical  ballet ;  and  the  opera  itself,  — 
make  it,  I  dare  say,  what  it  chiefly  claims  to  be,  the  most  magnificent 
tpectack  of  the  sort  in  Europe.  ....  There  is  at  this  moment  no 
society  in  Milan.    It  is  the  season  of  the  mUeggicUumf  when  it  is  un- 
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fiishionable  always  to  be  seen  in  t^e  Gity,  and  this  year  the  choleia 
has  made  it  a  desert,  so  that  hardly  one  box  in  ten  had  anybody  in  it 
....  Bdieairio,  by  Donizetti,  was  pretty  well  perfonned  by  Tadolini 
as  the  prima  donna,  whom  we  had  heard  at  Vienna.  .... 

October  9.  — We  spent  a  very  agreeable  day  to-day  with  the  Man- 
zoni  feunily,  at  their  villa  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Milan,  where 
they  live  half  the  year.  The  family  now  consists  of  the  elder  Mad. 
Manzoni,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Marquis  Beccaria, 
and  an  interesting  old  lady ;  Manzoni  himself^  who  has  been  a 
widower  these  two  years ;  and  his  five  children,  with  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  almost  always  found  in  respectable  Italian  families,  as  a  tutor 
and  religious  director.  To  this  party  was  added  to-day,  to  meet  us. 
Baron  Trechi,  ....  who  some  time  since  expiated  the  sin  of  having 
more  than  common  talent  and  liberal  views  of  politics,  by  a  fifteen- 
months'  confinement  in  an  Austrian  prison. 

The  whole  was  pleasant,  but  the  person  who  most  interested  me 
was  Manzoni  himself^  who  must,  I  suppose,  be  now  admitted  to  be 
the  most  successful  author  Italy  has  produced  since  the  days  of 
Alfieri,  and  who  has,  besides,  the  merit  of  being  a  truly  excellent  and 
respectable  man.  He  is  now  fifty-one  years  old,  for,  as  he  told  me 
to-day,  he  was  bom  in  1785,  and  he  has  been  known  as  an  author 

since  he  published  his  Inni  gacri,  in  1816 But  no  degree  of 

success  encourages  him  to  write  much.  He  has  a  sensitive,  retiring 
spirit,  and  what  he  has  achieved  amidst  almost  unbroken  applause  is 
said  to  be  no  compensation  to  himself  for  the  occasional  murmurs 
of  critical  censure  that  reach  even  those  who  least  need  or  deserve 
them.  In  conversation  he  showed  some  of  this  character.  He 
seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  be  strong  through  his  fears  ;  and  talked  with 
the  most  energy  where  he  felt  the  most  misgiving. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  was  positively  eloquent  when  he  urged  his 
fears  that  the  attempts  to  introduce  liberal  institutions  into  Europe 
would  end  in  fastening  the  chains  of  *a  heavier  despotism  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  the  age  would  but  arm  the 
priesthood  with  new  and  more  dangerous  power.  In  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  he  was  much  interested,  and  said  he 
wished  the  northern  portion  of  America  were  separated  from  the 
southern,  that  New  England  and  the  other  free  States  might  be 
entirely  relieved  from  this  odious  taint  He  talked  weU,  too,  upon 
other  subjects,  especially  literary  subjects  ;  but  he  is  more  thoroughly 
interested,  I  should  think,  in  what  relates  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment than  anything  else,  though  his  fears  and  anxieties  will  proba- 
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bly  prevent  bim  from  ever  fiilly  pnblishiDg  all  he  thinks  and  feels  on 
either  of  them.  But  he  is  a  man  of  wisely  liberal  views  in  polities^ 
I  ahonld  think,  and  a  sincere  Catholic  in  his  fdth.  His  tempea»- 
ment  leads  him  to  live  much  and  quietly  in  the  coimtey,  where  he 
oceopieff  himself  with  agriculture  and  botany,  with  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. He  is  rich  already,  and  on  the  death  of  his  aged  unck,  the 
present  Maiquis  Beccatia,  he  will  be  master  of  a  large  fortune ; 
theogh  I  think  this  will  hardly  much  affect  his  habits  or  his  modes 
of  life,  which  will  always  be  determined  by  his  original  character. 
He  ia  of  middling  siie^  and  his  hair  is  quite  gray,  so  that  he  looks 
older  than  he  is ;  he  stutters  a  very  little,  and  he  takes  snuff  freely. 
He  is  simple,  frank,  and  ardent,  — at  least  sometimes  ardent  in  his 
manner, — and  left  with  me  not  only  a  strong  impression  of  his 
talent,  but  of  his  excellent  and  faithM  character.  .... 

October  la  — .  .  r  .  To  the  Brera  we  next  went  ....  Most  of  its 
halls  are  not  well  enough  lighted,  but  the  three  pictures  that  are  best 
worth  seeing  are  in  veiy  good  positions.  They  are  Raffoelle's  Spo- 
salizio,  —  a  work  of  his-  youth,  which,  notwithstanding  its  grace  and 
sweetness,  has  so  many  awkward  parts  about  it^  that  it  cannot  be 
locked  at  with  great  pleasure ;  Quido's  Peter  and  Paul  in  Discussion 
about  the  Gentiles,  a  grand  picture  full  of  deep  meaTiiug ;  and  Guer- 
eino's  Hagar  sent  away  by  Abraham,  in  which  the  severity  of  the 
patriarch,  the  hsM-coucealed.  triumph  of  Sarah,  and  the  broken-hearted 
expression  of  the  beantiftil  victim,  who  hesitates  yet  an  instant  to 
b^ve  or  obey  the  cruel  command  for  her  exUe,  produce  altogether 
an  effect  which  places  it  among  the  very  first  pictures  in  the  world. 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  beautiful  Hagar  was  quite  fresh  in  my 
recollection  after  an  interval  oi  nearly  twenty  years.  .  .  .  • 

October  11. — We  passed  the  forenoon  in  the  cathedral,  which,  in 
fact,  1  visit  every  day  ;  but  which  we  to-day  examined  in  some  detail. 
It  is  a  magnificent  structure,  inferior  in  size  only  to  St.  Peter's  and 
St  Paul'is,  said  buiTt  of  solid  marble  in  all  its  architecture  and  orna- 
ments, from  the  foundation-stcme  to  the  pinnacle.  ....  This  is  pre- 
emeky  one  of  the  buildings  where  you  care  nothing  about  the  details, 
though  I  must  needs  say  I  do  not  like  the  doors  and  windows  on  the 
front,  or  the  magnificent  granite  pillars  on  the  inside  of  the  principal 
entrance,  because  they  are  of  Roman  architecture  and  cobtnuiict  the 
rest  of  the  fabric  Stiil,  after  all,  you  do  not  think  of  these  incon- 
gnulies  when  you  are  there,  for  they  are  k>et  in  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  Its  vastness,  its  gcvgeousness^  and  the  ridmess  of  l&e  dim 
light  by  ti^cb  it  is  seen^  give  it  full  pewer  ov«r  the  imagination. 
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October  13.  — .  .  .  .  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Binney,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  his  party  joined  ub  from  Venice,  with  the  intention  of  going 
South  with  lis,  whenever  we  shall  jointly  determine  upon  the  course 
it  will  be  best  to  take 

October  19.  —  We  have  passed  through  the  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  are  safely  shut  up  for  a  fortnight's  quarantine  in 
Castel  Franco.  The  whole  da/s  work  has  been  as  ridiculous  as 
anything  of  the  sort,  perhaps,  can  be.  In  less  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  Parma  we  reached  the  frontier  of  Modena,  and  were  stopped 
by  the  guard  till  horses  could  be  sent  for ;  as  the  Duke  allows  no 
foreigner  to  enter  his  territories,  who  does  not  come  prepared  to  trav- 
erse them  as  fast  as  post-horses  can  carry  him,  and  under  an  escort, 
to  make  it  sure  that  no  intercourse  is  held  with  the  inhabitants  on 
the  way.  The  wholb  goes  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  on  the  absurd 
system  that  cholera  is  communicated  mainly,  and  perhaps  solely,  by 
contact,  like  the  plague.  Our  passport,  therefore,  was  taken  in  a 
pair  of  tongs  and  fumigated ;  the  money  to  pay  for  this  graceful 
ceremony  was  dropped  into  vinegar,  and  then  the  passport  was  given 
to  two  carabineers,  who  rode  in  a  caliche  behind  us,  to  see  that  we 
did  not  get  out  of  the  carriage  or  touch  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
most  gracious  Duke.  In  this  way  we  were  handed  on  from  post  to 
post,  changing  the  carabineers  at  each  station,  until  about  three 
o'clock,  or  about  six  hours  after  we  entered  Modena,  we  crossed  its 
frontiers  again  and  were  delivered  over  to  the  Pope's  guards,  who 
fumigated  our  passport  anew,  —  though  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  carabineers  the  whole  time,  —  and  then  sent  us  into  our  lazaretto, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  set  of  old  brick  barracks  in 
a  ruined  fort,  erected  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
dismantled  by  the  French.  Our  rooms  are  brick  on  all  sides,  and 
cheerless  enough ;  but  the  food  is  quite  decent. 

In  these  barracks  we  are  locked  up  and  guarded  with  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  other  persons,  ....  we  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
any  person  who  came  in  dn  a  different  day  from  ourselves,  nor  to 
touch  anything  they  have  touched ;  but  we  may  all  walk  and  con- 
verse together  in  a  laige,  well-sodded  esplanade  of  about  ten  acres, 
surrounded  completely  with  the  buildings  which  prevent  us  fixim 

seeing  anything  of  the  external  world This  is  to  be  our  fate 

for  a  fortnight ;  but  we  have  a  pleasant  party  and  abundant  occupa- 
tions, and  ....  are  not  altogether  sorry  for  a  little  real  repose,  after 
above  five  months  of  very  busy  travelling.  .... 

October  30.  —  We  have  now  gone  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
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miserable  farce  of  a  quarantine,  and  next  day  after  to-morrow  are  to 
be  released,  and  pronounced  free  of  infection.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
not  been  worse  than  we  anticipated,  and  we  have  all  been  so  truly 
busy  that  I  do  not  know  when  the  same  number  of  days  have  passed 
so  quickly.  Every  morning  I  have  risen  at  seven,  and  we  have  all 
met  for  breakfast  about  nine ;  after  which  we  have  occupied  our- 
selves in  reading  and  writing  ....  till  twelve,  when  we  have 
generally  walked  an  hour  in  the  most  delightful  weather.  ....  At 
five  we  have  met  again  for  dinner,  after  which  we  took  a  dish  of  tea 
together  and  finished  the  evening  with  a  game  of  whist  ....  Part 
of  the  time  there  have  been  fifty  persons  in  the  same  condition  with 
ourselves,  and  at  this  moment  there  are  above  twenty  Americans 
bere.  Most  of  the  parties  complain  much  of  the  tediousness  and 
vexation  of  the  delay,  and  we  have  heartily  pitied  a  poor  Russian 
Countess  who  has  heard  here  of  the  illness  and  death  of  a  child  at 
Florence,  hardly  twenty  hours'  drive  from  here,  which  she  yet  could 
not  be  permitted  to  visit  .... 

November  1.  —  This  morning  we  were  released.  The  population 
of  the  lazaretto  has  been  much  increased  within  the  last  two  days, 
....  in  such  numbers  that  no  suitable  accommodations  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them This  morning  they  crowded  round  the  carriage 

as  we  entered  it,  looking  like  the  poor  souls  in  Virgil  who  are  not 
permitted  to  pass  over  the  Styx.  ....  However,  we  did  not  stop  to 
think  much  of  such  things,  but  hastened  on  to  Bologna,  where  we 
were  glad  indeed  to  find  ourselves  again  amidst  the  somewhat  cheer- 
less comforts  of  a  huge  Italian  palazzo,  turned  into  an  inn.  As  soon 
08  we  were  established  we  went  out  to  see  the  city,  with  an  appe- 
tite for  sights  somewhat  sharpened  by  an  abstinence  of  a  full  fort- 
night .... 

The  evening  I  spent  with  Mad.  Martinetti,  with  whom,  nine- 
teen years  ago,  I  spent  the  only  two  evenings  I  ever  passed  in  Bo- 
logna.* She  is  not  as  beautiful  as  she  was  then,  when  she  had 
recently  sat  to  Gerard  as  the  model  for  his  Corinna  improvisating 
on  Cape  Misenum  ;  but  she  is  still  a  fine-looking  woman,  and  has  the 
grace,  sweetness,  and  intelligence  of  which  time  can  never  despoil  her, 
and  which  have  always  made  her  house  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in 
Italy. 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  166,167. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Flormce,  — Niccolini,  —  Madame  LenzowL — Grand  Dvke, — Mteali,  — 
Alberti  Manuscripts  of  Tasso,  —  Gino  Capponi,  —  ItaUan  Society. 
—  Borne,  —  Bunsen,  —  Tkoncaldsen.  —  Princess  GabrieUi,  —  Bar- 
gheses,  —  Cardinal  Fesch.  —  EngUsk  Society.  —  Princess  Massimo.  — 
Archasologieal  Lectures, 

JOITRNAL 

Floebhcb,  November  6.  —  A  rainy  day.  I  went,  hoveter,  to  see 
my  friend  Bellocq,  whom  I  knew  in  Madrid  as  Secretary  of  the  French 
Embassy  there,  and  who  is  here  Cbaig^  d'Aifaires  from  Fraace, — 
a  bachelor,  grown  old,  and  somewhat  d^labr^  but  apparently  with 
as  much  bonhomie  as  ever.  I  drove,  too,  to  Oreenongh's  house,  but 
found  he  had  gone  to  the  United  States  ;*.,,.  but  I  did  little  eke 
except  make  inquiries  about  the  cholera  at  Naples,  Which  thfeatenff  to 
interfere  with  our  plans. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  regular  Italian  eonvefsaziomsj  whkh 
occurs  twice  a  week  at  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  Lenzoni,  the 
last  descendant  of  one  branch  of  the  Medici  family.  Her  house  is 
beautifully  fitted  up  with  works  of  art,  and  is  in  all  respects  redolent 
of  the  genius  of  Italy,  and  ....  she  receives  more  intellectual  soci- 
ety than  anybody  in  Florence.  She  is,  I  suppose,  about  fifty  yean 
old,  and,  like  all  well-bred  Italian  women  of  her  class,  entirely  with- 
out affectation  or  pretension.  I  found  there  Mieali,  the  author  of 
'^Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Romani,''— an  old  man,  but  very  full  ef 
life  and  spirit ;  Forti,  who  is  distinguishing  himself  as  a  political  econ^ 
omist ;  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  two  or  three  other  agreeable 
people.  ....  I  was  particularly  glad  to  make  the  aeyiaintanoe  of 
Mieali,  whose  book,  which  I  have  valued  these  twenty  years,  has^ 
I  find,  passed  through  eight  or  ten  editions,  notwithstanding  its  sevefe 
and  learned  character. 

November  7.  —  This  morning  I  went  to  the  galleiy.  ....  The 
Tribune  I  found  —  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  — just  as  I  left  it  eigh- 

*  Horatio  Greenoagh,  the  Americaa  sculptor. 
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teen  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  express  how  much  pleasore  it  gave  me. 
....  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  holy  place  in  the  arts,  and  even  the 
least  interested  visitors  speak  under  their  breath,  and  tread  lightly,  as 
they  glide  about  from  the  monument  of  one  great  man's  genius  to 
that  of  another,  consecrated  already  by  the  testimony  of  ages. 

November  9.  —  I  made  a  Ymt  to  Niccolini,  the  tragic  writer  and 
general  scholar,  who  now,  I  suppose,  ranks  the  first  of  his  class  in 
Florence.  He  \s  about  fifty-five  years  old,  with  a  fine  head,  but  little 
beauty  or  dignity  of  person,  and  with  manners  always  awkward  and 
sometimes,  as  I  hear,  a  little  savage.  I  found  him  disposed  to  be 
agreeable,  partly,  perhaps,  because  I  came  from  a  republic,  and  he  ia 
a  republican,  or  high  liberal  ....  He  is  engaged  now  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  Suabian  power  in  Italy ;  but  I  should  think  his  want 
of  all  knowledge  of  German  would  be  a  grave  impediment  to  hb 
success,  and  that  he  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  good  proportions  and 
finish  of  his  book  as  a  work  of  art  He  is,  however,  much  in  earnest 
about  it,  and  as  he  gives  up  the  theatre  because,  as  he  says,  he  be- 
lieves the  opera  is  to  prevail  over  it  more  and  more,  I  suppose  he 
will  make  it  all  he  can. 

November  10. —  ....  In  the  evening  I  had  a  long  visit  from 
Niccolini,  who,  I  suppose,  fancies  himself  to  have  inherited  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  the  old  Florentine  Republic,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  of  a  republican  as  an  Italian  of  the  nineteenth  century  knows 
how  to  be.  His  "John  of  Procida,"  the  tragedy  on  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  shows  this  plainly  enough,  and  when  I  alluded  to  it  this 
evening  he  told  me  a  curious  story  about  it 

The  French  Minister  here,  he  said,  was  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  French  are  treated  in  it,  that  he  complained 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  had  its  representation  stopped.  The  severe 
allusions  to  French  tyranny  were,  however,  no  doubt  all  intended  by 
Niccolini  for  the  Austrians  ;  and  Count  Bombelles — the  same  I  knew 
at  Berne  —  was  so  well  aware  of  this,  that,  with  his  characteristic 
good-humor  and  plainness,  he  told  his  French  colleague,  "  I  wonder 
you  took  so  much  trouble  about  Niccolini's  tragedy ;  the  letter,  to 
be  sure,  was  addressed  to  you,  but  the  contents  of  it  were  aU  meant 
for  me.'* 

November  14.  —  I  brought  a  letter  from  Prince  John,  of  Saxony,  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  ....  in  consequence  of  which  I  received  yesterday, 
from  Count  Fossombroni,  the  Prime  Minister,  a  formal  despatch,  say- 
ing that  the  Grand  Duke  would  receive  me  to-day,  at  twelve,  in  his 
cabinet  ....  So  to-day  I  went  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  after  passing 

VOL.   IL  8  D     . 
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throogh  the  regular  antechambers  and  by  the  noble  guards  on  seryice, 
was  conducted  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  —  one  of  which  passed 
near  the  kitchens,  —  until  at  last  I  reached  a  small  room  whei«  was 
one  ordinary-looking  old  servant  in  attendance,  out  of  livery.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  he  told  me  the  Grand  Duke  was  ready  to  receive 
me,  and  I  passed  into  his  cabinet,  whidi  I  found  a  large  room,  exces- 
sively encumbered  with  rich  furniture,  and  containing  several  tables 
covered  with  papers,  and  a  desk,  or  working-table,  ....  before  which 
was  a  beautiful  bust  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 

The  Grand  DUke  was  standing  just  by  the  door  to  receive  me,  and 
carried  me  at  once  to  a  sofa,  where  we  sat  down  together.  He  is 
thirty-nine  years  old,  rather  tall,  thin,  pale,  and  awkward.  He  talks 
French  fluently  and  correctly,  but  with  a  strong  Italian  accent,  and  a 
little  thickness  of  voice,  which,  added  to  a  little  real  embarrassment, 
made  it  somewhat  difiicult  to  understand  him,  until  he  was  en  train. 
The  subjects  were  chosen  chiefly  by  himself,  but  after  talking  a  little 
about  Saxony,  and  the  princes  there,  and  a  little  more  about  Florence 
and  the  objects  of  my  visit,  he  fastened  upon  the  United  States,  and 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  our  manners,  and  modes  of 
life,  our  luxury,  the  amount  of  the  incomes  of  our  rich  men,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  spent,  etc.  He  was  generally  well  enough  informed 
to  put  his  questions  well,  and  always  very  curious  and  eager.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  anybody  so  greedy  of  matter-of-fact 
knowledge  ;  and  whenever  I  said  anything  that  struck  him  he  took 
out  his  tablets,  and  made  a  note  of  it,  as  if  he  meant  to  seize  eveiy 
occasion  to  pick  up  a  fact. 

At  last,  as  the  conversation  grew  more  interesting  to  him,  he  kept 
his  tablets  constantly  in  his  hand,  and  wrote  as  diligently  as  a  Ger- 
man student  at  a  lecture.  On  his  part,  he  spoke  of  the  decay  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  the  nobility  in  Italy  with  some  tone  oi  regret, 
though,  he  said,  it  would  probably  at  last  lead  to  good ;  and  when 
we  talked  about  domestic  life  and  the  purity  of  its  relations  in 
America,  he  expressed  the  bitterest  pain  at  the  corruption  of  the  mar- 
ried state  in  Italy,  and  added,  "  If  we  could  have  in  this  respect  your 
foundation  to  build  upon,  we  could  still  have  a  great  state  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  too  late.  We  are  quite  corrupt  in  all  our  domestic  relations^ 
and  it  comes  chiefly,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  infidelity  of  a  hus- 
band is  not  thought  to  be  at  all  a  ground  of  caisure." 

He  asked  me  where  I  thought  it  the  greatest  good  foitnne  for  a 
man  to  be  bom.  I  told  him  in  America.  He  asked  why.  And  when 
I  replied,  that  the  mass  of  the  community  there,  by  being  ooeupted 
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about  tbe  afbin  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  ihey  are 
elsewhere,  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  earning  their  own  subsistence,  are 
more  truly  men,  and  that  it  is  more  agreeable  and  elevating  to  live 
among  them,  he  blushed  a  little,  but  made  no  answer. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Archbishop  was  announced,  and  the  Prince, 
saying  he  should  like  to  talk  with  me  still  further,  but  that  he  had 
indispensable  business  with  the  Archbishop,  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
for  an  instant  into  an  adjoining  room  and  then  return  to  him.  I  did 
so,  the  Archbishop  not  stopping  above  two  or  three  minutes. 

When  I  went  back  he  took  out  his  tablets  again,  and  plied  me  with 
questions  about  America  till  nearly  two  o'clock,  which  is  his  dinner- 
hour  ;  when,  rising  and  going  with  me  to  the  door,  he  thanked  me 
for  the  information  I  had  given  him,  and  diradssed  me.  He  struck 
me,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the  character  often  attributed  to  him,  of 
being  an  honest,  well-meaning  man,  anxious  to  get  the  knowledge 
that  will  make  him  a  fcdthful  governor  of  his  people ;  but,  though 
with  a  fair  and  intelligent  mind,  so  greatly  wanting  in  firmness  and 
energy,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  he  should  not  be  led  and  governed 
by  designing  men.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  now,  and  he  is  grow- 
ing unpopular  very  fast.  When  he  came  to  the  sovereignty,  in  1824, 
and  for  six  years  afterwards,  he  was  greatly  loved ;  but  since  that 
lime,  and  especially  since  the  troubles  in  Italy  in  1831  -  32,  that  grew 
out  of  the  French  changes  of  1830,  he  has  fallen  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  desire  the  progress  of  absolutism,  and  has 
become  less  and  less  welcome  to  his  people.  Where  it  is  all  to  end, 
it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  foresee.  His  private  and  domestic  character 
is  admitted  by  all  to  be  good ;  he  lives  entirely  with  his  family,  and 
devotes  himself  most  laboriously  to  the  work  of  government ;  but 
after  all,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  govern,  and  if  his  system  is 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  time,  his  good  qualities  will  avail 
him  nothing,  and  his  zealous  and  voluntary  personal  labors,  by 
making  him  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  what  he  might  otherwise 
well  leave  to  lus  ministers,  will  only  run  up  a  heavier  account  with 
his  people,  and  one  that,  in  the  end,  may  be  the  harder  to  settle.  I 
look  upon  him,  therefore,  to  be  in  an  unhappy  position,  and  his  whole 
air  and  manner  to-day  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  he  feels  it  to  be  an 
anxious  one.  .... 

Ncnember  15.  —  I  passed  some  time  this  morning  with  the  Cavaliere 
Micali,  a  very  lively  and  courtly  little  old  gentleman,  who  is  as  full 
<^  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  from  lus  Etruscan  antiquities  down  to  the 
commonest  gossip  of  the  day,  as  a  man  well  can  be.  He  carried  me 
from  his  own  house  to  see  the  Riccardi  Palace.  .... 
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On  my  return  home  I  had  a  visit  from  the  Marquis  de*  Torrigiani, 
second  son  of  the  head  of  the  family,  a  very  respectable,  modest  young 
man,  who  travelled  a  few  years  ago  in  the  United  States.  Since  he 
came  back  he  has  interested  himself  in  reviving  and  giving  efficiency 
to  some  old  schools  for  popular  instruction,  in  which  he  has  partly 
succeeded,  but  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  government  is  substantially 
against  him.  Even  his  own  family  give  him  no  hearty  support,  I  am 
told,  though  they  are  pleased  with  it,  as  a  sort  of  feather  in  the  cap 
of  one  of  their  number.  He  talks  English  very  well,  and  has  a  quiet, 
gentle  manner,  which,  with  his  apparent  good  sense,  makes  me  augur 
well  for  his  success 

November  16.  — I  went  this  morning  with  Micali  to  see  the  Mar- 
quis Gaetano  Capponi,  a  member  of  one  of  those  old  Florentine  fami- 
lies whose  titles  have  survived  their  fortunes,  but  who  still  relish  of 
the  old  stock.  He  is  a  retired,  modest  man,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
his  love  of  Tasso,  and  for  his  collection  of  books  relative  to  Tasso, 
which,  in  fact,  induced  me  to  visit  him.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  col- 
lection, comprising  every  edition  of  the  poet  himself  of  any  note 
whatsoever,  and  nearly  every  other  one,  however  inconsiderable; 
together  with  whatever  has  been  written  and  published  separately 
about  him.  The  Marquis  is  now  just  about  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
concerning  the  Albeiti  Manuscripts,  as  they  are  called,  on  which  he 
means  to  print  a  pamphlet 

It  is  a  curious  subject,  and  if  he  will  give  an  historical  and  plain 
account  of  the  matter,  he  will  render  a  very  acceptable  service  to 
Italian  literature.  ....  The  facts  in  the  case  are,  I  believe,  as 
follows.  The  Falconieri  Library  at  Rome,  it  has  always  been  well 
known,  contained  at  one  time  a  quantity  of  Tasso's  manuscripts, 
and  when  Foppa  published,  in  1666,  his  collection  of  Tasso's  Inedita, 
he  intimated  in  his  preface  that  he  had  not  published  the  whole  con- 
tained in  that  library.  Count  Alberti,  therefore,  as  he  says,  sought 
for  this  remainder  of  Tasso's  autographs,  and  found  them  ten  years 
since,  and  purchased  them  of  the  present  Prince  Falconieri,  making 
an  exact  schedule  of  what  he  took,  and  obtaining  the  Prince's  receipt 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  was  soon  bruited  about  that  Count  Alberti 
was  in  possession  of  very  curious  autograph  manuscripts  of  Tasso, 
which  left  no  doubt  that  the  mutual  attachment  between  himself  and 
Eleonora  of  Este  was  the  real  cause  of  his  confinement,  and  that  his 
insanity  was  feigned  at  the  command  of  the  Duke,  to  avoid  worse 
consequences.  Thereupon  the  Prince  Falconieri,  without  notice  to 
Count  Alberti,  reclaimed  his  manuscripts  by  process  of  law,  as  hav- 
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ing  been  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  stolen  from  him  ;  to  all  which  the 
Count  replied  by  the  schedule  and  receipt,  and  the  matter  was  quashed. 
So  much  the  greater,  however,  was  the  noise  the  manuscripts  made 
in  the  world ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  heard  of  them  and  en- 
tered into  treaty  for  them ;  they  were  brought  to  Florence,  and  he 
agreed  to  give  six  thousand  crowns  for  them,  if  they  should  be  found 
genuine  by  persons  skilled  in  manuscripts.  But  here  was  the  rub. 
Experts  beyond  all  suspicion  of  unfairness  examined  them,  and  de- 
clined to  pronounce  them  genuine,  without  absolutely  declaring  them 
to  be  forgeries ;  the  Grand  Duke  gave  Count  Alberti  some  hundred 
crowns  for  his  trouble,  and  from  that  time  —  which  is  now  three 
years — the  general  opinion  has  gone  against  their  authenticity. 

Count  Alberti,  on  his  side,  appeals  to  the  well-known  facts  touch- 
ing the  Falconieri  Library,  and  to  the  legal  suit,  and  objects  to  the 
persons  who  examined  his  manuscripts,  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  mere  experts  in  handwriting,  but  rather  men  of  letters,  who 
should  have  judged  in  part,  at  least,  from  internal  evidence  and  his- 
torical proofs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Count  Alberti  is  an  adventurer, 
who  had  formerly  been  an  oflScer  in  the  army ;  that,  among  other 
doubtful  characteristics  and  accomplishments,  he  has  that  of  being 
able  to  imitate  all  sorts  of  handwriting ;  that,  knowing  the  history 
of  the  Falconieri  Library,  he  went  there  and  found  two  or  three 
sonnets,  and  other  inconsiderable  autograph  manuscripts  of  Tasso ; 
that  he  then,  probably,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Prince 
to  carry  on  the  imposition  of  making  others,  which  the  Prince  should 
seem  to  sell  him  by  schedule  ;  that  the  lawsuit  was  intended  merely 
to  give  form  to  the  fraud ;  that  the  Count  has  not  been  frank  and 
open  in  showing  all  the  manuscripts  to  those  who  could  best  judge, 
or  who  had  suspicions  of  their  authenticity ;  that  a  man  of  honor 
could  never  have  received  the  few  hundred  crowns  given  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  on  the  ground  that  the  manuscripts  were  not  genuine, 
because,  if  they  were  not,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  Count 
has  forged  them ;  aud  that,  finally,  the  manuscripts  which  seem  on  all 
accounts  to  be  Tasso's  do  not  touch  the  interesting  questions  of  his 
life,  while  all  the  rest  relate  to  nothing  else,  and  have  a  most  sus- 
picions completeness  about  them,  comprising  even  several  notes  of 
the  Princess  Eleonora  herself.  Of  this  last  party,  —  adverse  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  manuscripts,  —  are  now,  I  am  told,  all  the  men  of 
letters  in  Florence :  NiccoUni,  Capponi,  Micali,  Becchi,  etc.,  though 
some  of  them,  like  Niccolini,  were  at  first  believers  in  their  autben- 
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ticity,  and  gave  certificates  to  that  effect  I  have  talked  with  these 
four  persons  and  some  others  about  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  no 
doubt ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  found  only  my  American 
friend,  Mr.  Wilde,  who  seems  to  be  quite  as  confident  in  the  opposite 
opinion.  It  is  a  strange  and  curious  matter,  no  doubt,  and  probably 
something  like  the  Shakespeare  papers,  which  Ireland  pretended  to 
have  found,  but  managed  by  an  older  and  much  more  wary  and 
skilful  person. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Grand  Duke's  first  ball  of  the  sea- 
son, given  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  Nothing  could  be  more  unceremoni- 
ous. It  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  sees  strangers,  or  his  own 
subjects,  except  for  business  or  in  private  audiences  in  his  cabinet 
....  Any  strangers  who  are  presented  to  him  by  their  ministers  may 
come  whenever  a  ball  occurs,  without  further  invitation,  but  Tuscans 
come  only  as  they  are  specially  invited. ....  The  entrance  is  by  the 
back  part  of  the  palace,  which  being  on  the  upper  side  al  the  hill,  we 

came  in  on  the  second  story We  passed  through  many  long 

winding  passages,  and  one  or  two  fine  antechambers,  and  then  came 
into  a  large  and  very  high  hall,  all  white,  and  lighted  with  wax- 
tapers  built  up  in  the  form  of  obelisks,  quite  round  the  sides,  and  as 
bright  as  noonday.  In  this  the  company  assembled.  ....  About 
half  past  eight  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  their  Court,  came 
in,  all  dressed  simply.  ....  They  passed  round  the  room,  and  the 
strangers  were  presented  to  them,  to  the  number,  I  should  think, 

of  sixty  or  seventy The  Grand  Duchess  is  quite  handsome, .... 

but  she  had  very  few  words  to  say  to  anybody The  Grand  Duke 

made  some  conversation  with  us,  talked  about  the  dress  of  ladies  in 
America,  about  steamboats  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  seemed  quite 
willing  to  be  agreeable,  though  he  was  certainly  awkward  in  his 
efforts,  and  preserved,  both  then  and  through  the  whole  evening,  the 
same  anxious  look  I  had  observed  jresterday.  After  the  presentations 
were  over  the  dancing  began,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  danced 
nearly  every  time.  A  part  of  the  company  went  into  four  or  five 
small  rooms  near  the  principal  one,  and  lounged  or  played  cards ; 
and  between  eleven  and  twelve  a  larger  room  was  opened,  with  re- 
freshments, but  no  r^;ular  supper.  Soon  after  midnight  the  Court 
disappeared,  and  we  were  at  home  before  one  o'clock. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Saxony — one  of  whose  daughters  is  now 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Tuscany,  and  another  was  the  first  wife  of  the 
present  Grand  Duke — is  now  here  with  his  pretty  young  wife,  and 
his  sensible,  gifted  daughter  Amelia,  to  pass  the  winter.    They  were, 
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of  coarse,  at  the  baU,  and  as  soon  as  the  Court  came  into  the  room, 
crossed  it  to  us,  and  shook  hands  with  us,  and  greeted  us  as  old  friends, 
in  the  most  good-natured  manner.*  We,  too,  on  our  part,  were  very 
glad  to  see  them,  for  they  were  very  kind  to  us  last  winter. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  I  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Dowager,  and  found  her  as  intelligent  and  agreeable  as  she  is  always 
represented  to  be,  and  as  all  the  children  of  Prince  Max  really  are. .... 

November  18.  — .  .  .  .  I  went  by  appointment  this  morning  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Prince  Max.  I  found  him  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  and 
passed  through,  I  should  think,  not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
rooms,  that  looked  more  like  lumber-rooms  than  like  apartments  in  a 
palace.  But  when  I  reached  his  suite,  I  found  it*  richly  furnished,  as 
becomes  the  rank  of  one  who  is  the  father  of  a  king,*  and  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  a  king  himself,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  ab- 
dicated. He  received  me  with  his  little  chapeau-de-bras  under  his 
arm,  which  I  never  saw  him  without,  and  led  me  into  the  Princess 
Amelia's  parlor,  where  she  was  waiting  for  us.  There  we  sat  down 
and  talked  about  Saxony,  which  seemed  to  please  the  old  Prince  very 
much.  ....  He  talked  well  and  kindly,  and  the  Princess  talked 
with  eiprit  for  half  an  hour,  when,  in  courtly  style,  they  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

November  19.  — ....  This  evening,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  went  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Saxon  princesses.  We  found  the  Princess 
Louise  waiting  for  us,  looking  very  prettily,  but  most  simply  dressed  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  old  Prince  Max  came  in  with  the  Princess 
Amelia.  They  were  extremely  kind,  ....  and  talked  pleasantly, 
after  the  £ashion  of  princesses,  about  small  matters  that  could  com- 
promise nobody.  .... 

November  20.  — ....  In  the  evening  we  drove  out  to  Fiesole,  where 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  York  has  been  living  two  years,  in  a  very 
nice,  comfortable  villa.  ....  At  table,  I  happened  to  sit  next  to  the 
Princess  Galitzin,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  talked  with  any 
lady  who  had  at  once  so  much  good  sense  and  so  much  brilliancy  in 
her  conversation.  Aiter  dinner,  while  I  was  near  her,  Bartolini  gave 
us  an  interesting  account  of  his  residence  at  Elba,  with  Bonaparte, 
whose  sculptor  he  was,  and  who  was  so  kind  to  him,  both  then  and 
previously,  that  he  is  still  a  thorough  Bonapartist  One  of  the  works 
Bonaparte  ordered  from  him  was  a  series  of  very  large  marble  vases, 
in  which  to  place  lights,  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  a  terrace 
where  he  widked  in  the  nights ;  and  Bartolini  was  at  Carrara,  em- 

*  The  Regent  having  sneceeded  to  the  throne  hi  the  previous  summer. 
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ployed  about  them,  when  Bonaparte  made  his  escape  and  began  the 
adventures  of  the  famous  Hundred  Days.  .... 

November  22.  —  I  went  this  morning  to  see  the  Marquis  Qino  Cap- 
poni,  a  person  of  great  distinction  here  by  the  antiquity  of  his  family, 
by  his  fortune,  and  by  his  personal  talents  ;  but  who,  having  the  taint 
of  liberalism  upon  him,  is  frowned  upon  by  the  Court,  and  lives  in 
a  sort  of  morose  retirement.  ....  I  found  him  living  in  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  one  of  the  finest  in  this  city  of  grand  palazzos,  and 
though  nobody  else  occupies  it  but  his  aged  mother,  I  found  him  in 
the  true  Italian  fiELshioD,  perched  up  in  the  fourth  story,  and  actually 
ascended  an  himdred  and  twelve  steps  to  reach  him. 

He  is  nearly  fifty *years  old,  a  widower,  and  with  no  children  except 
married  daughters,  —  a  tall,  fine  specimen  of  a  noble  Italian,  with 
frank  and  striking  manners,  and  altogether  a  picturesque  and  digni- 
fied appearance.  His  conversation  was  strong  and  bold,  tinctured 
with  politics  throughout ;  and  though  he  lives  with  men  of  letters  like 
Niccolini  and  Becchi,  and  affects,  and  I  dare  say  desires,  to  give  him- 
self up  to  literature,  yet  still  his  cabinet  was  full  of  newspapers,  and 
all  his  talk  redolent  of  public  affairs.  He  was  once  in  great  favor 
Mrith  the  Grand  Duke,  and  used  to  be  much  consulted  by  him ;  but 
since  the  change  in  Court  politics  in  1830  -  32,  the  Marquis  Capponi 
withdrew  himself  rather  violently  from  the  government,  and  is  seen 
now  only  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  at  the  palace.  If,  however,  the 
time  should  come  when  liberal  principles  again  shall  prevail  in  Tus- 
cany, I  doubt  not  he  would  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  its 
affairs.  He  savors  most  strongly  of  the  noble  old  stock  of  the  Italians 
in  Italy's  best  days,  and  while  he  is  very  frank,  free,  and  winning  in 
conversation,  has  all  the  air  and  bearing  of  one  bom  to  command. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prescott,  written  six  weeks  later,  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  thus  sums  up  Ins  experiences  in  Florence :  — 

....  The  society  I  found  still  more  changed,  but  not  for  the  bet- 
ter. Of  foreign,  there  was  a  good  deal ;  but  we  cared  little  about  it, 
for  it  was  merely  fashionable.  Of  Italian  there  was  very  little.  The 
Marchioness  Lenzoni  —  who,  besides  being  the  last  descendant  of 
one  branch  of  the  Medicis,  owns  and  carefully  preserves  at  Certaldo 
the  house  which  Boccaccio  possessed,  and  where  he  died — opened 
her  saloon  twice  a  week,  and  received  the  principal  Florentine  no- 
bility, as  well  as  the  men  of  letters,  and  I  met  there  Buonarotti,  the 
head  of  Michel  Angelo's  family,  and  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
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justice  for  Tuscany,  —  an  eminent  and  respectable  man,  whom  I  was 
glad  to  visit  in  the  great  artist's  house,  and  to  find  surrounded  with 
his  memorials,  and  possessing  a  good  many  of  his  characteristic  manu- 
scripts. I  also  knew  there,  and  at  their  own  houses,  Micali,  the  author 
of  "  Italia  avanti  i  Romani,^ — a  lively,  courtly  old  gentleman,  of  good 
fortune,  who  values  himself  as  much  on  his  fashionable  distinctions 
as  on  his  considerable  literary  feme  ;  Niccolini,  the  tragic  writer,  —  a 
rather  savage  republican,  who  fancies  himself  to  have  sympathies  with 
all  Americans,  and  who  is  really  an  interesting  person  ;  as  well  as 
some  others  of  less  note,  whose  names  you  would  not  recognize. 

But  I  missed  the  old  Countess  d'Albany's  house.  No  such  exists 
now  in  Florence  ;  and  what  made  it  more  striking,  I  was  offered  for 
lodging-rooms  the  very  suite  of  apartments  in  her  palazzo  over  that 
in  which  I  used  to  visit  her  ;  the  very  suite,  too,  that  was  occupied  by 
Alfieri,  and  where  I  passed  a  forenoon  once  in  looking  over  his  library 
and  manuscripts.  Au  reste,  she  has  not  left  any  odor  of  sanctity  be- 
hind her  among  the  Florentines.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
fell  under  the  influence  of  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Fabre, — 
you  remember  Dido's  conjugium  vocat^  liocpratexit  nomine  culjxtni, — 
and  when  she  died  she  left  him  all  Ifer  property ;  so  the  Palazzo 
Alfieri,  as  it  is  called,  is  turned  into  a  lodging-house,  and  all  Alfieri's 
books  and  manuscripts  are  carried  off  to  the  South  of  France,  except 
a  duplicate  copy  of  his  Tragedies,  which  Monsieur  Fabre  gave  to  the 
Laurentian  Library.  This  anno3rs  the  Italians,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  Alfieri,  not  in  legal,  but  in  poetical  form,  hy  a  sonnet,  had  sig- 
nified his  wish  that  his  library  should  be  deposited  in  his  native  city 
of  Asti ;  and  I  remember  Tassi,  who  was  his  private  secretary,  told 
me,  when  he  showed  me  the  books,  that  at  Mad.  d'Alban/s  death 
they  would  go  to  Asti.  But  it  has  turned  out  otherwise ;  and  the 
Italians  console  themselves  for  their  loss  by  abusing  the  wife  of  the 
Pretender ;  a  satisfaction  which,  I  assure  you,  some  of  the  principal 
men  in  Florence  enjoyed  one  night  at  Madame  Lenzoni's  in  great 
perfection,  at  the  end  of  a  rather  active  and  agreeable  soiree. 

The  want  of  society  —  intellectual,  agreeable  society — is  very  much 
felt  by  foreigners,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  throughout  Italy.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  it  is  even  felt  by  the  Italians  tliemselves, 
especially  when  I  have  found  persons  of  the  first  distinction — as  far 
as  rank  and  femily  are  concerned — living  in  the  most  cheerless  man- 
ner, sometimes  in  an  upper  story,  and  sometimes  in  a  remote  comer 
of  one  of  their  vast,  gloomy,  and  uncomfortable  palaces,  without  fires 
in  winter,  without  carpets,  and  without  convenient  furniture ;  and 
3* 
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this,  too,  by  no  means  the  result  of  their  poverty,  but  of  indolent 
habits  and  perverted  tastes,  which,  while  they  prevent  their  possessors 
from  making  an  e£fbrt  for  better  things,  do  not  prevent  them  from 
feeling  there  are  such  things,  and  being  partly  ashamed  that  they  do 
not  enjoy  them.  No  doubt  the  fortunes  of  the  highest  class  have 
been  impaired,  even  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  men  who  could 
once  receive  in  state  are  now  obliged  to  sell  their  galleries  and  rent 
their  palaces.  This  has  been  eminently  the  case  at  Venice  and 
Bologna,  and  partly  so  at  Florence.  But  this  will  not  account  for 
the  state  of  social  life  throughout  Italy ;  still  less  for  the  low  state  of 
intellectual  culture,  especially  among  Italian  women. 

Being  anxious  to  establish  his  family  for  the  winter,  Mr. 
Ticknor  left  Florence  on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  arrived  in 
Home  on  the  5th.  They  took  up  their  quarters  that  same  day 
in  a  large  and  delightful  apartment  on  the  southwestern  slope  of 
the  Monte  Pincio,  where  they  had  a  broad  view  of  the  city,  and 
the  sunshine  to  brighten  them  all  day ;  and  they  had  no  reason 
to  regret  the  choice  during  the  five  months  they  stayed  there. 

JOURNAL. 

December  5. — I  think  we  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  at  once 
such  good  lodgings  ;  and,  to  make  us  feel  stiU  more  at  home,  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Bunsen,*  the  Prussian  Minister,  came  in  the  evening  and 
made  us  a  most  agreeable  visit.  He  is  much  changed  since  I  knew 
him  before,  is  grown  stout  and  round,  and  become  the  father  of  nine 
children  ;  but  he  is  just  as  full  of  learning,  activity,  and  warm- 
hearted kindness  as  ever.    It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  him. 

December  8.  —  ....  The  evening  we  spent  at  the  Prussian  Minis- 
ter's, Mr.  Bunsen's,  whose  wife  is  an  English  lady.  There  was  a  large 
party,  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans  and  English.  I  was  introduced 
to  many,  but  remember  few,  except  Wolff,  the  sculptor,  some  of  whose 
beautiful  works  were  in  the  tasteful  rooms ;  Lepsius,  who  is  now  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  Kestner,  the  Hanoverian 
Minister,  and  son  of  Werther's  Albert  and  Charlotte  ;  Plattner,  who 
has  been  in  Rome  above  thirty  years  ;  Oerhard,  the  famous  archsBol- 
ogist,  etc.  It  was,  like  all  such  soirees,  agreeable  in  proportion  as  you 
&11  in  with  agreeable  people.  To  me  it  was  pleasant  because  I  niade 
a  good  many  interesting  acquaintances. 

•  See  Vol  L  pp.  177, 178. 
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December  9.  —  To-day  there  was  a  great  fSte  and  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  hirthday  of  Winckelmann,  held  at  the  VilU  Albani,  under  the 
auspices  and  presidency  of  Bunsen.  He  had  invited  me  to  it,  when  I 
was  still  in  Florence,  and  he  called  to-day  and  took  me  out  in  his  car- 
riage. The  villa  is  neglected,  but  its  polazzo,  a  fine  building,  is  well 
preserved ;  the  collection  of  antiques  —  stolen,  literally  stolen  by  the 
French  —  has  been  replaced,  and  the  whole  is  much  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  wh^  Winckelmann  lived  there,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  well-known  Cardinal  Albani 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  about  ninety  persons  were  collected, 
chiefly  Germans,  with  a  few  English  and  Italian,  and  among  them 
were  the  Russian  Charge  d'Affaires  ;  Eestner,  the  Hanoverian  Min- 
ister ;  Thorwaldsen  ;  Visconti ;  Dr.  Carlyle,  brother  to  the  obscure 
writer  for  the  Reviews ;  Wolff ;  Plattner ;  all  the  principal  German 
artists,  etc  Gerhard  went  round  with  all  of  us,  and  lectured  on  the 
Gallery  and  its  most  interesting  monuments  veiy  agreeably;  after 
which  we  went  up  stairs,  and  at  five  o'clock  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  in  a  truly  magnificent  hall,  all  built  of  brilliant  marbles. 

Bunsen  presided;  Thorwaldsen  was  vice-president,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table ;  toasts  were  drank,  speeches  were  made,  both  in  Grer- 
man  and  Italian,  by  the  president,  by  Gerhard,  Visconti,  etc. ;  and 
there  was  a  delightful  choir  of  young  Germans,  who  sang  with  effect 
several  ancient  Latin  hymns  and  choruses,  a  part  of  the  Carmen 
Seculare  of  Horace,  and  some  national  German  airs.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  German  enthusiasm  about  it,  and  this  enthusiasm 
rose  to  its  height  when  Bunsen  —  at  nearly  the  end  of  the  feast — 
went  round  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  making  a 
speech,  and  a  very  happy  one,  took  a  wreath  of  laurel,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  chance  to  be  near,  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  occasion, 
and  placed  it  on  Thorwaldsen's  head.  It  was  a  fine  scene.  The  ven- 
erable artist  resisted  the  honor  just  so  far  as  was  graceiul,  and  no  fur- 
ther, though  taken  by  surprise  entirely,  for  the  speech  was  so  shrewdly 
adjusted  that  its  full  purport  was  not  intelligible  till  the  wreath  was 
on  his  temples.  But  everybody  felt  it  was  well  placed,  and  a  burst 
of  applause  followed  which  must  have  gratified  him. 

He  is  a  noble,  gentle-looking  old  man,  with  an  abundance  of  white 
hair  flowing  upon  his  shoulders  in  a  very  striking  manner.  I  talked 
with  him  a  good  deal  to^y,  both  before  dinner  and  after,  and  found 
him  as  full  of  simplicity  aa  he  is  of  genius.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
feeling,  too,  and  was  much  moved  when  I  spoke  of  meeting  him 
twenty  years  ago  at  Mad.  de  Humboldt's ;  for  she  was  not  only  one 
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of  the  remarkable  persons  of  her  time,  but  a  very  important  friend 
and  patron  to  him  when  he  needed  friends.* 

December  10.  —  I  went  this  morning  to  see  the  Princess  Gabrielli.  t 
In  personal  appearance  she  is  less  changed  than  I  expected  to  find 
her.  In  the  extremely  winning  frankness  and  sincerity  of  her  char- 
acter she  is  not  changed  at  all.  During  an  hour  that  I  sat  with  her 
^  she  told  me  the  most  extraordinary  succession  of  facts  about  her  own 
family  that  I  ever  listened  to.  Her  father,  Lucien»Bonaparte,  is  now 
in  England,  poor;  ....  the  Prince  MusignanoJ —  Charles  — is 
suing  his  father  and  mother  for  his  wife's  dowry ;  Queen  Caroline  § 
is  quarrelling  with  Joseph  and  Jerome  for  the  inheritance  she  claims 
from  Madame  Mfere  ;  the  Princess  of  Canino  is  in  Tuscany,  furiously 
jealous  of  her  husband,  and  yet  refusing  to  join  him  in  England. 
One  of  her  daughters  ||  is  Mrs.  Wyse,  who  threw  herself  into  the  Ser- 
pentine River  in  St  James's  Park,  a  few  years  ago ;  ...  .  one  son  is 
exiled  to  America  for  having  been  concerned  in  a  murder ;  another  is 
now  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  under  sentence  of  death,  as  the  prin- 
cipal who  committed  it ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Of  the  whole  Bonaparte  family  the  Princess  Gabrielli  is,  in  short, 
the  only  one  who  can  now  be  said  to  be  in  an  eligible  position  in  soci- 
ety, or  personally  happy,  and  she  owes  the  whole  of  this  to  her  good 
sense,  to  freedom  from  all  ambition,  and  to  her  truly  simple,  kind,  and 
religious  character.  Au  resU,  she  lives  perfectly  retired  in  her  palace, 
with  her  husband  and  her  little  boy  ;  her  daughters  are  in  a  convent 
for  their  education ;  she  receives  no  society  and  goes  nowhere,  but  is 
made  happy,  I  doubt  not,  as  she  assured  me  she  is,  by  her  domestic 
relations  and  her  religious  duties.  Certainly  nobody  could  be  more 
cheerful,  bright,  and  agreeable  than  she  was  this  morning ;  but  though 
the  Gabrielli  family  is  rich,  and  her  husband  is  now  the  head  of  it, 
and  possesses  the  estates  of  his  house,  everything  in  her  noble  and 
beautiful  palace  looked  neglected  and  comfortless.  I  was  sorry  to  see 
it,  for  though  this  \r  the  way  in  which  almost  all  ladies  of  her  rank  in 
Rome  live,  yet  one  educated  as  she  has  been  should  not  have  sunk 
into  it 

♦  Wife  of  Wilhelm  von  Hnmboldt    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  177. 178. 

t  Whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had  known  aa  Princess  Prossedi,  eldest  danghter  of 
Lncien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

X  Half-brother  to  the  Princess  Gabrielli. 

§  Caroline  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  once  Qneen  of  Naples  as  wife  of 
Marat 

II  Half-sister  to  the  Princess  Gabrielli  She  did  not  lose  her  life  by  the  esca- 
pade here  mentioned. 
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December  11. —  ....  The  evening  I  passed  at  the  Princess  Bor- 
ghese's,  who  leceives  every  evening,  but  has  grande  reception  only  once 
a  week.  Quards  of  honor  were  stationed  at  the  gates  of  her  palazzo, 
the  court  was  splendidly  lighted,  and  a  row  of  thirty  or  forty  servants 
was  arranged  in  the  antechamber,  while  within  was  opened  a  noble 
suite  of  rooms  richly  furnished,  and  a  company  collected  just  as  it  is 
in  one  of  the  great  saUms  of  Paris.  The  Princess,  indeed,  \&  a  French- 
woman, granddaughter  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  wrote 
travels  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  Prince,  though  of  Italian  blood, 
lived  at  Paris  for  thirty  years  and  until  about  two  years  ago,  when 
he  came  to  the  title  and  estates  and  removed  to  Rome.  I  brought 
them  letters,  but  I  knew  them  formerly,  both  at  Florence  and  Paris, 
....  and  they  received  me  most  kindly.* 

The  Prince  Borghese  is  now,  I  suppose,  fifty-five  years  old,  very 
simple,  direct,  and,  as  we  should  say,  hearty  in  his  manners;  the 
Princess  about  forty-five,  with  the  remains  of  much  beauty,  with  a 
good  deal  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  that  sort  of  good-breeding  which 
puts  a  stranger  immediately  at  his  ease.  She  presented  me  to  her 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Sulmona,  and  to  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  ever  looked 
upon ;  to  her  second  son,  who  has  the  title  of  Don  Camillo  Bor- 
ghese; and  to  her  only  daughter,  the  Viscountess  Mortemart,  who 
with  her  husband,  an  intellectual  Frenchman,  is  passing  the  winter 
in  Rome.  .... 

The  rooms  filled  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  There  were  a  few 
cardinals,  ....  two  or  three  foreign  ministers,  half  a  dozen  English, 
and  the  rest  were  Roman  nobility,  —  the  Chigis,  Qaetanos,  the  Piom- 
binos,  etc  I  talked  with  some  of  them ;  but,  except  one  of  the 
Chietanos,  I  foimd  none  of  them  disposed  or  able  to  go  beyond  very 
common  gossip. 

December  13,  —  The  evening  I  passed  at  the  French  Minister's,  the 
Marquis  de  Latour-Maubourg,  who  holds  a  soiree  once  a  week.  He 
is  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike  person,  whom  I  have  seen  once  or  twice 
before ;  graver  than  Frenchmen  generally  are,  and,  I  should  think, 
of  very  good  sense.  The  company  was  much  like  that  at  the  Princess 
Borghese's,  but  the  tone  somewhat  less  easy  and  agreeable,  for  the 
Ambassador  evidently  cares  little,  about  it,  and  the  Marchioness  has 
not  come  to  Rome,  on  account  of  the  cholera.  He  lives  in  one 
wing  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  has  two  or  thfee  fine  reception- 
rooms.  •  .  .  • 

•  See  Vol  I.  p.  23«. 
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December  14.  —  I  passed  a  couple  of  hours  this  forenoon  at  Mr. 
Bunsen's.  He  lives  very  agreeably,  but  not  showily,  in  the  CafiOarelli 
Palace,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  ancient  Capitol^ 
and  has,  on  two  sides,  the  Tarpeian  Rock  for  the  limits  of  its  gardens 
and  territories.  In  his  neighborhood  he  has  erected  one  building  for 
the  Archaeological  Academy,  which  has  existed  at  Rome,  through  his 
means,  since  1829 ;  and  another  building  for  the  sick  Protestants, 
who  are  not  received  into  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  and  whom  he 
formerly  used  to  have  treated  in  a  wing  of  his  own  palace ;  while, 
within  the  palace  itself,  he  has  made  arrangements  for  Protestant 
worship  in  German,  French,  and  Italian. 

Besides  all  this,  he  is  the  most  active  person  in  whatever  of  literary 
enterprise  there  is  in  Rome,  and  a  truly  learned  man  in  the  wide 
German  sense  of  the  word.  I  went  with  him  this  morning  over  his 
academy  and  hospital,  and  received  a  sort  of  r^ular  learned  lecture 
from  him  on  whatever  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  his  palace, 
or  from  the  roof  of  his  hospital,  which  comprehends  a  view  of  all 
the  seven  hills,  and  nearly  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It 
was  very  interesting,  the  more  so  from  the  place  where  it  was  given ; 
and  the  explanations  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Capitol  itself,  were  extremely  curious  and  satisfactory.  .... 

December  15.  —  We  gave  the  whole  morning  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and,  after  all,  it  seems  as  if  we  had  hardly  made  an  impres- 
sion on  this  wilderness  of  statues,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case  is,  that  when  you  get 
into  the  hall  of  the  Muses,  or  the  cabinet  of  the  Laocoon  and  Apollo, 
you  remain,  and  forget  the  multitude  of  other  things  that  are  worth 
seeing. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  concert  given  by  the  Duchess 
Torlonia,  who,  since  her  husband's  death,  is  the  head  of  the  banking- 
house.  ....  She  gave  her  fete  to-night  in  a  vast  palace  she  owns 
near  St  Peter's.  As  we  drove  to  it  we  found  ourselves  already 
within  its  reach,  as  it  were,  when  we  had  arrived  at  the  Bridge  of 
St  Angelo ;  for  the  bridge  itself  was  lighted  with  torches  on  both 
sides,  and  horse-guards  were  stationed  in  the  middle,  — <-  a  show  which 
we  had  all  the  way  through  the  Trastevere. ....  Meeting  the  Prince 
Borghese  in  one  of  the  rooms,  I  sat  down  and  had  a  very  agreeable 
talk  with  him  and  the  Russian  Chargd  d' Affaires.  ....  We  came 
out  very  early,  and  drove  through  the  darkling  streets  on  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  to  the  Capitol  hill,  where  we  passed  a  very  sensible  and 
agreeable  hour,  with  a  small  party,  at  Mrs.  Bunsen's.  .... 
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Dectfmher  17. — We  passed  a  good  deal  of  a  brigbt,  lovely  forenoon 
on  the  Palatine  Mil,  the  original  nucleus  of  Rome,  and  its  most 
splendid  centre  in  its  most  splendid  days ;  the  spot  where  Virgil  has 
placed  Evander^s  humble  dwelling,  four  hundred  years  before  the 
supposed  age  of  Romulus,  and  the  spot  where  Nero  began  the  Aurea 
Domus,  which  threatened,  as  the  epigram  in  Suetonius  intimates 
(Nero,  c  31),  to  fill  the  whole  city,  but  now,  all  alike,  a  heap  of 
undistinguishable  ruins.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  for  one  monument,  or 
to  try  to  verify  one  record  or  recollection ; — the  house  where  Au- 
gustus lived  forty  years  can  be  as  little  marked  as  that  of  Romulus ; 
and  all  reminiscences  of  Cicero,  who  dwelt  here  in  the  midst  of  his 
future  enemies  —  Clodius  and  Catiline,  —  of  Meccenad,  of  Agrippa,  and 
of  Horace,  are  vain  and  fruitless.  The  truth  is,  probably,  that,  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  the  Emperors  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
till  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  it  was  so 
full  of  wealth  and  works  of  art,  that  it  was  particularly  exposed  to 
plunder  and  violence.  We  walked  about  in  the  Famese  Gardens, 
and  saw  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  the  declivities  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Aventine  and  the  Oselian,  huge  substructions,  into  one 
of  which  we  descended,  and  were  shown,  with  a  miserable  taper, 
frescos  and  arabesques,  which,  if  not  of  much  merit,  prove  how  much 
care  and  ornament  were  bestowed  on  the  most  obscure  parts  of  these 
luxurious  palaces  and  temples.  .... 

December  18.  —  We  went  to  church  this  morning,  and  find  it  more 
and  more  grateful  to  be  allowed  to  have  regular  Sundays,  though  the 
preaching  is  Calvinistic,  and  clumsily  so.  But  last  winter  we  had 
not  even  this.    After  church  we  walked  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  .... 

Decewher  20.  — .  .  .  .  We  visited,  this  morning,  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  There  is,  after 
all,  not  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  of  them ;  but  the  antiquarians  are 
much  interested  about  th^m  always,  because  the  marble  plan  at  the 
Capitol  shows  so  distinctly  what  they  were;  and  everybody  feels 
interested  in  what  bears  the  name  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus, 
whom  Shakespeare  has  so  well  described  in  a  few  lines,  and  in  Mar- 
cellus, whom  Virgil  has  immortalized  in  still  fewer.*  The  Theatre 
was  b^un  by  Julius  Caesar  (Dio  Cass.,  53-30,  p.  725,  and  43,  49, 
p.  376),  but  was  finished  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated,  a.  u.  c.  741, 
to  the  memory  of  Marcellus,  who  had  been  dead  ten  years  (Plin.,  8, 
23 ;  Suet  Aug.,  29).  .... 

The  Portico,  which  Augustus  built  afterwards,  for  the  accommoda- 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IL  Sc  2,  and  JSneid,  Book  VI.  v.  884. 
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tion  and  shelter  of  the  people  frequenting  the  Theatre,  was  a  wide 
range  of  buildings,  including  two  or  three  temples,  of  which  remains 
are  found  now  in  two  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  col- 
umns and  inscriptions  in  the  streets.  No  doubt,  originally,  every- 
thing here  was  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  as  well  as  on  the  grand- 
est plan ;  for  Pliny  enumerates  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Grecian 
art  as  having  stood  here,  and  among  the  rest,  the  very  Cupid  which 
Cicero  (VI.  contra  Verrem)  reproaches  Verres  with  having  stolen, 
and  which  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  Now,  however,  so  little  re- 
mains,—it  is  all  so  scattered,  — and  it  is  scattered  through  such  a 
filthy  and  squalid  part  of  the  city,  that  it  requires  a  very  decided 
antiquarian  taste  to  enjoy  it.*  .... 

December  23.  —  I  went  to  see  Cardinal  Fesch  this  morning,  and  sat 
an  hour  with  him.  He  is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  and  is  some- 
what, though  not  much,  changed  since  I  saw  him  nineteen  years  ago. 
Indeed,  he  is  uncommonly  hale  and  well-preserved  for  his  years ; 
dresses  with  ecclesiastical  precision  and  niceness,  and  has  the  most 
downright  good-natured  ways  with  him,  as  he  always  had.  He 
talked  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  ciiolera  and  cordons ;  un- 
dertook to  be  learned  about  the  plagues  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
but  succeeded  only  in  making  a  clumsy  and  awkward  display  of 
scraps  of  knowledge  which  ....  he  knew  not  how  to  put  together ; 
and  finally  he  told  me  of  a  plan  he  has  now  in  progress,  for  establish- 
ing an  academy  of  sculpture  and  design  in  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica ;  but  I 
could  not  find  out  that  he  had  any  further  present  purpose  in  relation 
to  the  matter  than  to  erect  a  building,  and  fill  it  with  casts  and  the 
refuse  pictures  of  his  own  admirable  gallery.  However,  if  his  vanity 
gets  excited,  his  legacies  may  be  worth  something.t  .... 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  the  kind  Chevalier  Eestner, 
after  which  I  passed  an  hour  quietly  and  agreeably  at  the  Princess 
Borghese's,  whisre  I  met  the  Chigis,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  and 
only  one  or  two  other  persons.  Lord  Stuart,  who  was  thirteen  years 
British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  remembered  me,  and  reminded  me  of 
a  conversation  I  had  with  him  eighteen  years  ago,  which  surprised 
me  very  much,  as  I  never  saw  him  but  once. 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  made  ample  and  careful  memoranda  of  his  visits  to  ancient 
remains  and  modem  collections,  and  of  the  lectures  he  heard  from  Bnnsen,  Ger- 
hard, and  Lepsios. 

t  There  is  a  CoU^  Fesch  at  Ajaccio,  a  high  school  for  boys,  of  which  one 
wing  contains  pictures — said  to  be  eight  hundred  in  number — from  Cardinal 
Fe8ch*s  collection,  given  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1842,  and  hardly  one  good 
painting  among  them. 
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December  26.  —  A  rainy,  windy,  and  stonny  Christmaa,  but  the  first 
really  disagreeable  day  we  have  had  since  we  crossed  the  Alps,  above 

three  months  ago We  went  comfortably  enough  to  St.  Peter's, 

and  having  good  places  there  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Kestner,  saw  the 
grand  mass  performed  by  the  Pope,  to  great  advantage.  .... 

December  26. —  ....  I  dined  in  agentlemen's  party,  at  Mr.  Jones 
the  Banker's,  with  Mr.  Harper,*  Dr.  Bowring,t  and  a  Mr.  Greg,  J 
whom  I  found  a  very  intelligent  Englishman  of  fortune,  who  means, 
as  Dr.  Bowling  says,  to  stand  for  the  next  Parliament,  for  Lancaster. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  persons  present,  but  the  conversation 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  was  very  spirited. 
It  turned  on  English  reform  and  American  slavery,  and  such  exciting 
topics  as  necessarily  produced  lively  talk.  We  sat  long  at  table,  and 
then  I  carried  Dr.  Bowring  to  Mr.  Trevelyan's,§  where  there  was  a 
small  party  of  English,  but  none  so  interesting  as  himself  and  his  wife. 

Janwvry  2, 1837.  —  ....  In  the  evening  we  went  for  a  short  time  to 
the  Princess  Massimo's.  We  brought  letters  to  her,  but  did  not  deliver 
them  untQ  lately,  because  they  have  been  in  great  afiliction,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  the  family.  She  is  a  Princess 
of  Saxony,  own  cousin  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  and  married  to 
the  head  of  that  ancient  house  which  has  sometimes  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Fabius  Maximus.  When  she  is  well,  and  her  family 
happy,  she  receives  the  world  one  or  two  evenings  every  week,  but 
now  her  doors  are  shut.  She  is  old  enough  to  have  a  good  many 
grandchildren,  and  we  found  her  living  quite  in  the  Roman  style. 

We  passed  up  the  grand,  cold,  stone  staircases,  always  found  in 
their  palaces,  through  a  long  suite  of  ill-lighted,  cheerless  apart- 
ments, and  at  last  found  the  Princess,  with  two  rather  fine-looking 
dau^ters,  sitting  round  a  table,  the  old  Prince  playing  cards  with 
some  friends  at  another,  with  Italian  perseverance,  while  one  of 
her  sons,  attached  to  the  personal  service  of  the  Pope,  was  standing 
with  two  or  three  other  ecclesiastics  near  a  moderate  fire,  whose 
little  heat  was  carefully  cut  off  from  the  company  by  screens ;  for  the 
Italians  look  upon  a  direct  radiation  of  warmth  from  the  fireplace 
as  something  quite  disagreeable.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  room 
was  certainly  not  princely  ;  still  less  did  it  speak  of  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Rome. 

*  Charles  GutoU  Harper,  of  Baltimore. 

t  Sir  John  Bowring. 

t  William  R  Greg,  anthor  of  ''ISnigmaa  of  life,"  eta 

(  Since  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trerelyan,  Bart 
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But  we  were  very  kindly  and  pleasantly  receiyed,  and  passed  an. 
hour  agreeably.  The  rest  of  the  eyening  we  apent  at  Mrs.  Treyel- 
yan's 

Jamunry  0*  —  A  course  of  lectures,  to  be  deUyered  thrice  a  week, 
was  began  this  morning  at  the  Archsoological  Institute.  It  is  to 
be  deliyered  by  Bunsen,  on  the  Topography  of  Bome  ;  Qerhaid,  on 
Painted  Vases  ;  and  Lepsius,  on  Egyptian  Manuments.  The  lecture 
to-day  was  by  Bunsen,  on  the  writers  upon  the  Topogxaphy  of  Rome, 
merely  introductoiy,  but  curious  and  interesting. 

Janucuy  11.  —  Some  of  the  principal  ladies  of  Borne  are  now  going 
from  house  to  house,  to  ask  contributions  for  nyalciTig  anangements  in 
relation  to  the  cholera.  The  Princess  Borghese — whose  duties  lay 
in  our  quarter  •«- came  yesterday  to  us,  but  we  were  out»  and  she  left 
a  note  asking  us  to  send  to  her  palazzo  any  assistance  we  are  disposed 
to  giye.  ....  In  the  evening  I  met  her  at  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor's, blazing  with  diamonds  such  as  I  have  not  seen  out  of  Saxony, 
and  little  looking  as  if  she  had  been  begging  aU  day,  and  receiving 
sums,  as  she  told  me,  as  low  as  half  a  paul.*  This  morning  I  went 
to  cany  my  little  contribution,  and  was  shown  by  her  direct^  to  the 
br^akfast*roQm,  that,  as  she  said,  I  might  see  her  whole  fuuily.  It 
was  a  cheerful  and  interesting  sight  Beside  the  beautiful  Princess 
of  Sulmona,  the  fine,  striking  Viscounteas  de  Mortemart,  the  three 
sons,  and  the  son-in-law,  there  were  the  chaplain,  the  tutor,  the 
physician^  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  a  great  house,  aU  round 
a  long,  highly  polished  oak  table,  coyered  with  a  substantial  d^euner 
d  la  fourchetie,  served  chiefly  on  sUver.  Th^y  aU  seemed  happy, 
and  were  yery  pleasant ;  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the 
scenes  of  heartless  show  I  witnessed  in  the  Princess  Pauline's  days^ 
in  the  same  rooms.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  the  real  int&ieur 
of  a  great  house  that  strangers  rarely  chance  upon,  and  I  eiyoyed  its 
simplicity,  heartiness,  and  good  taste  yery  mucL  .... 

In  the  eyening  we  went  to  Prince  Musignano's,  —  Charles  Bona- 
parte,— who  lives  in  a  beautiful  little  villa  just  by  the  Porta  Pia, 
built  by  AOliria^  the  well-known  writer  on  Architecture,  and  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  from  the  Princess  Pauline  to  Jos^h's  children,  t  I 
know  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  neighborhood  of  Home  so  pretty  and 
tastefuL  But  the  evening  was  awkward  and  dull.  ....  The  ladiea 
were  all  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  middle  or 
on  the  other  side. 

*  Five  cents  of  American  money. 

t  The  Princess  Musignano  was  the  daughter  of  Josq»h  Bonaparte. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Rffme.  —  DanU  cmdPapal Oovenment.  —  Takmgike  VeUin  Hu/h Lift. 
—  Kestner  and  Oaethe.  —  Cardirud  OiugHniani,  —  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dana.  —  Francis  Hare.  —  Siwjwnrft.  — MeaxofantL — Alberii  Man- 
vicriple.  —  Lady  Westmoreland.  —  MaL  —  VaHean  Library.  — 
WordswortK  and  H.  C.  RMnson. 

JOVKSAL. 

/miMwy  !«.-- ICr.  Bamen  Isotoied  tbtf  meDiiBg  Gil  the  T<^ 
of  Ancient  Rome.  ....  In  the  evetdjog  I  apmt  an  hour  quite  agree- 
ably at  the  Prinoew  Boigheee's,*  whom  I  found  almoat  akuae,  beoauae 
everybody  had  gone  to  a  great  baH  at  T<»rloiiia'B.  There  I  went  also, 
afterwards,  and  found  a  brilliant  and  ga/  iete,  where  were  aBBsmbled 
six  or  aeven  hundred  people.  The  palaoe  where  it  was  giyen  is  the 
same  whieh  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  days  of  his  Catholic  zeal,  gave  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  to  which  the  British  government,  long  after  it  be- 
came Protestant^  continued  to  lay  claim.  It  is  a  fine  building,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted  to-njght ;  but  it  seemed 
strange  that  Torlonia  should  thus  be  the  heir  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cardinal  WoUey.  .... 

Janiiory  19.  —  After  passing  the  forenoon  quietly,  in  our  usual  oc^ 
cupations^  we  dined  with  the  Phncess  Gabrielli.  It  was  a  little  din^ 
ner  given  on  occasion  of  the  Prince's  birthday,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  anythiug  more  chantcteristic  of  the  modes  of  life  here. 
We  were  led  thiou^  three  or  four  large  and  fine  halls,  all^  however, 
ill  furnished,  and  were  received  in  another  where,  round  a  huge  fire- 
place and  a  small  fire,  we  found  our  host  and  hostess ;  General  Gabri- 
eUif  the  brother ;  Mons^gnar  Piocolomini ;  another  Monsignor ;  a 
young  Connl^  who^  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  is  about  to  be 
married  to  a  little  girl  not  yet  fourteen  ;  and  a  French  lady.  .... 

*  Mt.  ^cknor  went  freqnently  to  the  Princess  Borghese's  daring  the  winter^ 
sod  on  one  Sunday  evening,  when  he  ipeaks  of  the  pariiy  there  as  something 
more  brilliant  than  usual,  he  adds :  "  Those  who  chose  might  hsTB  the  edifica- 
tion of  seeing  six  cardinals  at  once,  in  the  caid-room  at  whist'* 
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Things  looked  dreary  enough,  aa  they  always  do  in  these  vast  pal- 
aces ;  but  the  conversation  was  carried  on  with  Italian  vivacity  and 
vehemence,  and  the  bonhomiey  simplicity,  and  earnest  kindness  of  the 
Princess  were,  as  they  always  are,  irresistible.  At  last  dinner  was 
announced,  and  we  were  led  through  the  same  wide  halls  by  which 
we  had  entered,  across  a  magnificent  ballroom  and  through  a  dark  pas- 
sage, to  a  moderate-sized  dining-room,  hung  in  a  careless  way  with 
pictures  by  Perugino,  Raphael,  Claude,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  strange  Italian  dishes,  and  was  served  in  the 
Italian  fashion.  All  the  attendants,  who  were  cumbrously  numerous, 
were  in  shabby  liveries,  except  the  major-domo,  who  was  in  black. 
Some  of  them  were  old ;  aU  were  easy  and  fEuniliar,  as  they  always 
are  in  these  ancient  families,  and  whenever  a  good  joke  occurred  they 
laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  any  of  us. 

The  conversation  was  lively  without  any  expense  of  wit.  On  this 
point  the  Italians  ate  not  difficult  They  content  themselves  with  as 
little  of  what  is  intellectual,  in  their  daily  intercourse,  as  any  people 
well  can,  but  their  gayety  is  none  the  less  for  all  that.  Monsignor 
Piccolomini — a  great  name  that  has  come  down  &om  the  time  of 
Wallenstein  —  says  his  mother  was  named  Jackson,  and  that  her  &m- 
ily  is  connected  with  that  of  our  President-General ;  a  droll  circiun- 
stance  if  it  is  true.  His  stories,  however,  are  better  than  his  genealogy. 
We  had  coffee  at  table,  and  then,  after  freezing  a  little  in  the  saloon, 
after  the  true  Roman  fashion,  we  came  home  in  about  three  hours  after 
we  left  it.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  the  Trevel- 
yans.  .... 

January  23.  — .  .  .  .  After  his  lecture  was  over  this  morning  Mr. 
Bunsen  took  us  into  the  Tabularium,  and  explained  it  to  us  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  It  has  been  fully  explored  only  within  a  few 
years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 

I  walked  home  —  as  I  have  often  lately — with  an  elderly  English 
gentleman,  whom  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  who  is  full  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  gentleness ;  I 
mean  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  wrote  the  "Embassy  to  Cabul,"  was 
thirty  years  in  India,  was  long  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  refused  to 
be  Governor-General  of  India.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  more  interesting 
man.* 

February  6.  — ....  We  dined  to-day  at  Prince  Massimo's,  and  met 
there  the  Prince,  his  son  ;  Monsignor  ;  several  other  Italians  ;  three 
or  four  English,  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  everywhere  in 

*  Right  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 
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Bodety,  ....  a  party  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Some  rooms  in  their 
magnificent  palace  were  opened  which  we  had  not  seen  before,  which 
are  worthy  of  the  oldest  of  the  Koman  families  ;  particularly  a  large 
saloon  painted  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  one  corner  of  which  is 
the  £amous  ancient  statue  of  the  Discobolus,  for  which  the  Prince  was 
offered  twelve  thousand  of  our  dollars,  and  was  able — which  few 
Roman  princes  would  be — to  refuse  it  He  is,  too,  more  enlightened, 
I  am  told,  than  most  of  his  caste,  and  the  family  is  of  such  influence, 
that  the  Prussian  Minister  told  me  the  other  day,  that  he  knows  no 
individual  so  likely,  in  his  turn,  to  become  pope,  as  Monsignor.  I 
talked  with  the  Prince  to-day  for  the  first  time  ;  for,  whenever  I  have 
been  there  before,  he  has  been  diligent  at  the  card-table.  He  talked 
very  well,  sometimes  with  scholarship.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  the  strangers  who  come  to  Rome  occupy  themselves  too  much 
with  the  arts  and  antiquities,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  consideration  of 
Rome  itself  as  a  city,  which,  under  all  its  governments  and  through 
all  its  changes,  has  so  much  influenced  and  continues  still  so  much  to 
influence  the  condition  of  the  world.  It  was  a  remark  worthy  of  a 
Roman  Prince  who  felt  the  relations  and  power  of  his  great  name  and 
family,  which  very  few  of  them  feel  at  alL 

The  dinner  was  an  elegant  one,  in  the  Roman  style,  with  simdiy  un- 
accountable dishes,  all  served  on  silver  or  beautiful  porcelain,  and  with 
a  great  retinue  of  servants,  all  ostentatiously  out  of  livery.  It  was, 
throughout,  a  curious  and  agreeable  entertainment  to  us,  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  great  Roman  house  where  strangers 
are  invited  to  dinner,  or  where  they  can  see  so  much  of  Roman  man- 
ners. .... 

Fehrvary  11.  —  I  had  a  long  visit  from  De  Crollis  this  morning,  and 
a  long  talk  with  him  about  Dante,  and  other  matters  interesting  to 
me.  He  is  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  Rome,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  here,  a  learned  and,  what  is  more  rare,  a  liberal- 
minded,  enlightened  man.  He  told  me,  among  other  things  that  six 
or  seven  years  ago  he  began  to  hold  weekly  meetings  of  three  or  four 
persons  at  his  house,  to  study  and  interpret  Dante,  and  that  they  made 
a  good  deal  of  progress  in  it  Two  winters  ago  Count  Ludolf,  the  Ne- 
a{)olitan  Minister,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Dante,*  desired  to  join 

♦  A  month  before  tliis  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote :  "  I  discovered  that  Count  Lndolf 
is  a  great  stndent  of  Dante,  and  I  gave  nearly  all  the  time  I  was  there  [at  a 
ball  at  Prince  Borghese's]  to  a  very  interesting  talk  with  him  about  an  edition 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  he  is  now  preparing.  I  had  not  before  suspected  the 
Minister  of  Naples  of  such  interests  or  such  learning." 
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f hem,  and  the  vetult  w$b,  that  thti  meetii^  were  tranaferred  to  the 
Fameee  Palace,  and  tiie  number  of  penona,  indnding  the  Marchese 
Oaetano,*  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  Roman  nobka  of  aome  Ittecaiy 
taste,  was  increased  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  thing,  of  eoorse,  began 
now  to  be  talked  abont,  and  whatever  la  talked  about  is  wiwekome  to 
a  government  aa  weak  and  as  anxioas  as  this.  About  a  year  ago  they 
received  a  very  remote,  gentle,  and  indirect  hint,  as  mild  as  piiestly 
skill  conld  make  it,  that  it  was  fe«red  the  tendency  of  such  meetings 
was  not  good.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  meetings  have  since  been 
discontinued.  Yet  Count  Lodolf  is  a  legitimist  of  nnquestionable 
fidelity,  and  the  whole  fiarty  aa  li»  aa  poaaible  from  anything  politi- 
eaL  I  could  not  hrip  contraaling  aoch  a  atete  of  things  with  that  in 
Saxony 

On  my  way  to  the  Capitol  this  fotfenoon^  walking  with  Cdcmel 
Mure,t  I  went  to  see  a  house  not  in  from  the  loot  of  the  hill,  which 
Bunsen  pointed  oat  to  us,  lately^  aa  an  aadent  Roman  hoaa&  Cer- 
tainly the  walk  looked  aa  if  they  wete  of  aneient  materials  and  work- 
manship, and  eertainly  the  whole  seemed  aa  uncomfortable  as  we 
have  ever  supposed  the  Romans  lived;  but  so  much  has  been  changed 
in  the  arrangements,  and  so  nmeh  erawded  in  and  upon  the  stractore, 
that  it  is  not  poeuble  to  make  mnch  out  of  it  •  •  •  . 

After  the  toctun  Mr.  Bujnen  went)  witk  old  Mr.  Elj^unstone  and 
myself,  through  all  the  forums,  beginning  with  the  Fomm  Roma- 
nnm  and  ending  with  that  of  Trajan ;  descending  intoall  the  excava- 
tions, and  visiting  every  trace  and  relic  of  each  of  them,  whether  in 
cellars,  bams^  of  ehnrches,  or  in  the  opeft  ai&  It  took  about  three 
hours,  and  was  quite  curious ;  for  Bunsen  is  fftmilmy  with  every  stcme 
in  the  whole  of  it  He  showed  us,  among  other  things,  that  it  was 
possible,  when  these  forums  were  in  their  palmiest  state,  to  have 
walked  from  the  Tabularium,  or  ^Braiinm,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Capitol,  round  by  the  Coliseum,  and  up  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,— which  he  supposed  to  have  ended  near  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  on  the  Corsoy  ^  and  yet  have  been  the  whole  time  shelt^ed 
by  grand  porticos  and  in  the  pnsence  ci  magnilicent  building?.  Thia 
gives  an  idea  of  what  Rome  once  was»  What  it  now  is,  our  sensea 
too  faithfully  informed  us^  aa  we  passed  through  almost  every  possible 
variety  of  filth,  wretchednesSi  and  squalid  misery,  while  we  made  our 


*  Now  Baoa  di  Sermoneta. 

t  Colonel  William  Mure,  of  Gftldwetl,  author  of  ''(Mtfoal  CBstory  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Andent  Qreeoe." 
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F^riMTf  12.  —  We  had  another  Roman  scene  this  momingy  veij 
different  from  jeeteiday's.  The  yonng  Conntess  Bolognetti,  one  of  the 
famona  Cend  fEunfly,  took  the  yeil  at  the  Tor  de'  Speochi,  the  fiuihion- 
able,  rich  consent  of  the  nobility  here ;  and  as  the  Princess  Gkbrielli 
had  made  anrmigements  ibr  ns  to  see  it,  and  as  the  Princess  Massimo 
—  who  once  passed  four  years  of  her  education  here — offered  herself 
specially  to  show  it  to  us^  we  were  able  to  see  all  that  such  an  occa- 
sion afR:>rd8y  under  agreeable  droumstances.  ....  We  were  received 
in  the  parlor  of  the  conrent^  where  was  Count  Bolognetti,  the  lather, 
apparently  about  seventy  years  old,  in  a  ftill  and  elegant  court  dress 
of  black,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  laoe  ruffles,  and  {>owdered  hair ; 
the  Countess  Bolognetti,  his  daughter-in-law,  also  in  ftill  dressy  blaz- 
ing with  diamonds ;  sevend  of  the  nuns,  old  and  good-natured;  and 
some  of  the  Pope's  noble  guards. 

The  company  eoUeeted  &st|  .  •  .  •  the  ^te  of  the  fashionable  no- 
bility of  Rome.  ....  The  Princess  Mnsmmo  soon  propoaed  to  us  to 
go  to  the  church,  in  order  to  have  good  places.  We  found  miHtaiy 
guards  the  whole  way,  the  passages  ample  and  rich,  and  the  church 
itself  beautiful,  with  marbles  and  velvet  tapestries,  great  wealth  on 
^e  altar  and  in  its  neighboriiood,  and  excellent  taste  everywhere. .... 
Soon  after  we  were  seated,  Cardinal  Galeffl  came  and  placed  himself 
at  the  altar,  a  servfce  of  beautiM  sflver  was  offered  him  to  wash  Ms 
hands,  he  put  on  his  robes,  and  took  his  seat  Immediately  after* 
wards  six  nuns  with  wax-Hghts  came  in,  and  in  the  midst  the  Countess 
Bolognetti,  richly  but  not  showily  dressed  in  pure  white,  without 
jewels,  and  with  a  crown  of  white  roses  on  her  head.  At  her  side 
walked  a  beautiful  Htde  child,  four  or  five  years  old,  bearing  on  a 
cushion  a  jewelled  crown ; . . . .  representing  an  angel  offering  her  Ae 
crown  of  heavenly  love.  She  advanced  to  the  altar,  knelt  before  the 
Cardinal,  and  having  received  his  blessing,  returned  to  the  body  of 
Uie  church,  where  she  knelt  before  a  little  prie^ieu,  looking  pale, 
but  very  pretty,  gentle,  and  solemn.  ....  The  Cardinal  celebrated 
high  mass  witii  all  the  pomp  of  his  church,  the  guards  toelt  and  pre* 
sented  arms,  and  there  was  inore  or  less  stir  through  the  whole  church, 

but  she  remained  perfectly  motionless When  the  Cardinal  had 

partaken  the  sacrament  he  administered  it  td  her,  and  she  received  it 
with  much  apparent  humility,  aiter  which,  taming  to  the  Abbess  of 
the  convent,  an  old  Princess  Pallavicini,  she  knelt  to  her,  and  asked, 
her  permission  to  enter  the  convent.  This  being  granted,  she  ad« 
dressed  herself  to  Hie  Cardinal  and  asked  him  to  receive  her  vows, 
to  which  he  gave  his  assent,  and  added  his  blessing ;  and  she  turned 
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round  to  the  audience,  and  in  a  gentle,  but  firm,  and  distinct  voice, 
solicited  their  prayers  while  she  should  pronounce  them. 

The  nuns  now  took  off  some  parts  of  her  dress,  and  put  on  that  of 
the  convent ;  she  pronounced  her  vows  of  obedience,  seclusion,  etc ; 
her  hair  was  cut  off ;  ...  .  the  Miserere  was  sung,  the  service  for  the 
dead  chanted,  and  she  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  as  the  priest 
sprinkles  a  corpse.  All  this  happened  in  front  of  the  altar,  as  she 
knelt  by  the  Cardinal  She  then  walked  slowly  and  gently  down 
into  the  church ;  knelt  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  of  marble  on  a 
cloth  spread  there  ;  a  black  pall  was  thrown  over  her  feet ;  she  fell 
gracefully  forward  on  her  face,  and  the  pall  was  spread  over  her 
whole  person  ;  and  with  a  few  more  prayers  and  ceremonies,  what- 
ever belongs  to  an  entire  burial-service  was  fulfilled,  and  she  rose  a 
nun,  separated  from  the  world,  and  dedicated  —  as  she  believed — to 
Heaven.  This  part  of  the.  ceremony  was  very  painful,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  many  of  us  to  witness  it  without  tears  ;  for  she  was  a 
young  and  gentle  thing,  who  seemed  to  be  fitted  for  much  happiness 
in  this  world.  But  she  now  passed  down  the  aisle  as  a  nun,  having 
first  received  the  Cardinal's  benediction  and  had  the  crown  set  upon 
her  head.  Near  the  door  the  nuns  received  her,  and  she  embraced 
them  all ;  a  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  she  left  the  church  with  her  sis- 
ter, another  very  young  and  pretty  creature,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  convent  ....  A  tasteful  breakfast  and  collation  was  prepared 
in  the  room  of  the  Superior ;  those  who  chose  went  over  the  convent, 
and  saw  the  room  of  the  new  nun,  which  was  prettily  and  comfort- 
ably fitted  up,  and  the  whole  affair  was  ended.  .... 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Elphinstone  made  us  a  visit,  and  stayed  quite 
late.  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  old  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known,  and  full  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  life.  He  is  the 
person  imder  whose  care  Mrs.  Lushington  made  that  overland  joui^ 
ney  from  India  to  England  about  which  she  has  made  so  pleasant 
a  little  book.  He  was  then  returning  from  Bombay,  where  he  had 
been  governor,  ....  He  goes  now  to  England  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  it  ...  .  The  Trevelyans,  too,  passed  the  evening 
with  us. 

February  15.  —  This  evening  Mr.  Kestner,  the  Hanoverian  Minis- 
ter, came  to  see  us,  and  brought  with  him  a  portfolio,  containing 
about  an  hundred  letters  from  Goethe  to  Mr.  Eestner's  father  and 
mother,  who  are  the  Charlotte  and  Albert  of  Werther's  Sorrows,  to- 
gether with  some  other  papers  and  a  preface  of  his  own ;  the  whole 
constituting  a  full  explanation  and  history  of  that  remarkable  work. 
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He  read  to  va,  for  a  couple  of  hoois,  curious  extracts  &om  di£ferent 
parts,  and  proposes  to  come  again  and  read  more.*  .... 

Fdfwiry  16.  — .  .  .  .  The  evening  I  passed  with  the  Trevelyans, 
who  had  asked  Dr.  Wiseman,t  the  head  of  the  English  College  here, 
and  an  eloquent  preacher,  to  meet  me.  He  seemed  a  genuine  priest, 
not  without  talent,  very  good  looking  and  ahle-bodied,  and  with  much 
apparent  practice  in  the  world.  He  talked  well,  but  not  so  well  as 
I  expected.  .... 

Fdruoflry  17.  —  Mr.  Kestner  came  again  this  evening  and  read  the 
rest  of  what  I  wanted  to  hear  from  his  letters  about  Goethe,  Werther, 
etc  It  was  very  curious  and  interesting.  The  feu^t  seems  to  be  that, 
in  the  first  book  of  Werther's  letters,  Werther  is  undoubtedly  Goethe 
himself,  Charlotte  is  Charlotte  Buff,  and  Albert  is  Kestner,  and  much 
of  what  is  described  there  really  passed. 

In  the  second  book  Werther  is  undoubtedly  the  young  Jerusalem,^ 
who  was  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  met  the  affirants  there  described, 
and  whose  death  and  last  days  are  described,  often  word  for  word,  in 
Werther,  from  a  letter  sent  by  Kestner  to  Goethe.  .... 

February  25. — We  took  a  ride  on  horseback  this  morning  out  at 
the  Porta  Pia.  ....  Afterwards  I  made  a  long  visit  to  Cardinal 
Giustiniani,  whom  I  knew  formerly  in  Spain,  and  whom  I  have  been 
intending  to  visit  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Rome.  ....  He  was  a 
great  man  in  Madrid  when  I  first  knew  him,  for  he  was  Nuncio  ;  he 
is  a  greater  man  now,  being  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  person  who  receives  all  memorials ;  and  he  was  near 
being  greatest  of  all,  for  nothing  but  the  veto  of  the  King  of  Spain 
prevented  his  being  made  pope  in  1831,  when  Gregory  XVI.  was 
chosen.  He  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  quite  stout  and  well 
preserved,  though  lame  from  a  fall  he  suffered  some  years  ago ;  and 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  second  to  none  of  the  Sacred  College 
in  talent  and  business  habits.  He  talked  with  me  naturally  about 
Spain,  his  adventures  there,  and  his  exile  during  the  reign  of  the 
Cortes ;  and  finally  his  return  to  Rome,  and  his  nomination  as  Car- 
dinal in  1826.  After  this,  —  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  — he  talked 
about  the  conclave  of  1831  and  his  own  rejection.  He  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Colomardes^  who  was  then  Mimster  of 

*  This  correspondence  was  published  under  the  title,  **  Goethe  and  Wer- 
ther** (Stattgardt,  1854).  The  story  is  also  told  by  Mrs.  F.  Kemble  in  her 
'^  Year  of  Consolation." 

t  Later  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

X  Wilhelm  Jemsalem,  son  of  a  German  theologian. 

VOL.   II.  4 
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Qnuse  and  Justice  to  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  who  wished  to  ^u>w  an  ex« 
cessive  zeal  in  his  master^s  afijEors,  in  oider  to  increase  his  own  power. 
Colonuades,  he  said,  believed  thai  he,  Qinstiniani,  had  aidnced  Pins 
YII.  to  acknowledge  the  South  Aineiieaa  Bishope ;  but  though  he 
thought  that  measnre  *  wise  one,  he  declaied  to  me  that  he  had  n(^« 
iDg  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  Pope's  determination,  in  relation  to  it^ 
was  taken  when  he  was  absent  firom  Borne.  Colomaxdes,  however, 
sent  in  the  veto,  and  Marco  was  the  only  Cardinal  who  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  or  suspected  it  He  told  me^  too,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  King  of  Spain  knew  it  till  after  it  was  despatched ;  £w, 
having  been  exiled  for  adhering  to  FerdiDaad's  personal  rights,  and 
having,  besides,  rendered  him  great  personal  services,  it  waa  to  bo 
supposed  the  Section  would  have  been  one  of  his  ohoaoa 

"  However,''  the  Cardinal  went  on,  ^  it  was  a  great  fitvor  done  to 
me," — a  remariL  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  think  somewhat  afBgoted, 
i&til,  in  the  evening,  old  Prinoe  Chigi,  who  holds  the  heieditaiy 
office  of  abutting  up  the  Cardinals  in  conclave,  and  watching  them 
till  they  elect,  told  me  that  it  was  understood,  at  the  time,  that  Oins^ 
liniani  really  preferred  the  place  of  minister  to  that  of  pope.  Per- 
haps he  is  better  fitted  Ibr  It ;  at  any  ratte,  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  and 
ii  the  only  Cndinal  I  hare  talked  with,  sinoe  I  caane  to  Kome,  who 
has  talked  as  if  he  were  sa  .  .  •  . 

The  fiaUowing  letter,  written  afber  more  than  ei^^iteen  mcmihs 
of  European  life,  shows  that  the  delighti\]l  society  Mr.  Ticknor 
had  enjoyed,  and  the  admiration  and  respect  excited  in  him  by 
many  of  the  distinguished  individuals  whom  he  had  met,  did 
not  conceal  from  him  the  dangers  and  weaknesses  prevailing  in 
the  social  systems  which  he  studied.  His  generalizations  about 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  of  hi»  own  country,  now  and  after- 
wards, refer  to  oonditiona  which  have  aince  been  modified*  but 
are  none  the  kas  interarfjng  historioally. 

To  BicHAftD  H.  Daka»  Esq. 

Rome,  F6bnitry2a,  18S7. 

....  You  ask  me  if  I  cannot  tell  you  something  to  comfort  an 

old  Tory.     I  cannot.     What  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Phcsnix  of 

Tories,  said  to  me  over  and  over  again,  in  a  eurlons  eonvenation 

I  had  with  him  last  summer,  is  eminently  true  to  my  feelings,  and 
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would  be,  perinpo^  flIiU  more  so  to  youn,  if  yoa  were  traveUing 
aA)ont  «B  I  as,  — ^Ir'Aoi  oelice/  lif  l^Mwrape  m'est  ti^aAUmL"  The 
dd  principlee  tiuit  gsre  life  and  power  to  society  are  worn  out ;  yoa 
feel  on  all  lidce  a  priaciple  of  decay  at  work^  ill  cotoitexaeted  by  an 
Bspjpaaoitam  of  government  Tery  complicaledy  and  Tery  wearix^  and 
aimqyin^  The  wkeela  are  multiplied,  but  the  motion  is  dhninifth^^ 
the  friction  increased ;  and  the  machinery  begins  to  grow  ^hfwkling 
at  the  moment  when  the  springs  are  losing  their  power,  and  when 
nothing  but  firmness  can  make  it  hold  out  Indeed,  almost  every- 
where, when  you  come  in  contact  with  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
— where  in  these  govtrBonenta  power  naturally  resides, — you  find 
weakness,  in^oient  presnmptioR,  and  great  moral  degradation  ;  and 
when  you  eome  to  these  who  are  tiie  reid  managers  of  the  world,  you 
find  tktm  anxious  abo«t  the  future,  tonporizbig,  and  alternately 
naing  an  iU-timed  spirit  of  concession  or  an  ill-^imed  severity.  The 
middling  ekss,  on  t^  elher  hand,  is  growii^  rich  and  intelligent, 
and  the  low^  dass^  with  very  imperfect  and  unpractical  knowledge, 
is  growing  disoontenttd  and  jealous.  The  governments  are  every- 
where trying  to  anociate  to  theb  interests  the  wealth  of  the  middling 
dasB^  and  to  base  th^nselves  on  property.  But  this  is  r^dhition. 
Personal  interest  will  Hoi  work  like  the  principle  off  respect  to  su^ 
poiors^  and  submission  to  anthori^  as  such,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  wiQ  be  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  a  population  so 
eorrapt  in  its  higher  classes,  and  of  so  low  a  moral  tone  in  almost  all, 
as  that  whieh  is  now  Ibimd  on  the  Continent,  and,  with  some  qualifi- 
caitiony  I  must  add  in  Eqgland  alsa  In  the  United  States  we  have 
the  opposite  defects  ;  but  I  greatly  prefer  them.  We  have  the  great 
basis  <^  purity  in  our  domestic  life  and  rdations,  which  is  so  broadly 
wantmg  here.  We  hove  men  in  the  less  fevored  portions  of  society, 
who  have  so  ntneh  more  intelleet,  will,  and  knowledge  that,  com- 
pared with  similar  classes  here,  those  I  am  among  seem  of  an  inferior 
Older  in  creation.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  general  remark,  a  man  is  much 
more  truly  a  sum  with  us  than  he  is  elsewhere;  and,  notwithstanding 
ikt  lauhs  that  fireedom  brings  out  in  him,  it  is  much  mors  gratifying 
and  satisfying  to  the  mind,  the  affections,  the  soul,  to  live  in  our 
state  of  society,  than  in  any  I  know  of  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

I  do  not  know  that  you  would  be  any  better  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  the  arts  than  yoa  would  be  with  the  state  of  society  here.  In 
sculpture  very  little  is  done  that  is  worth  looking  at,  «ceept  in 
Thorwaldsen's  ateli«,  where,  indeed,  graee  and  power  seem  to  have 
retired.    The  other  artists  make  abundance  of  long-legged  things 
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that  they  call  Nymphs  and  Venuses  and  Psyches,  and  a  plenty  of 
chuhhy  boys  that  they  would  pass  off  for  Qenii ;  but  all  poetry  is 
wanting.  There  ia  more  depth  of  meaning  in  the  group  that  Green- 
ough  made  for  Mr.  Cabot  than  in  all  of  them  put  together.* 

Painting  is  still  worse.  Cammuccini  here  and  Benvenuti  in  Flor- 
ence reign  supreme,  but  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  who  can  paint 
a  picture  like  Allston.  .... 

JOURNAL. 

February  27.  —  In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  oratorio  at  the 
Palazzo  di  Yenezia,  given  by  Count  Ltitzow,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador. ....  It  was  Haydn's  Creation,  performed  by  a  chorus 
of  ninety  singers  and  a  band  of  fifty  instruments,  with  Camporesi 
for  the  prima  donna.t  ....  Mad.  de  Liitzow  herself  was  in  the 
chorus,  and  once  sang  in  a  trio  with  a  good  deal  of  sweetness ;  so 
much  does  a  love  and  consideration  for  the  arts  prevail — at  least  in 
Italy  and  Germany  —  over  the  consideration  of  rank  and  place. 
The  whole  entertainment,  indeed,  was  elegant,  and  was  given  in  a 
magnificent  room,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Rome,  which  is  opened 
only  at  intervals  of  years.  Some  notion  of  its  size  may  be  had  from 
the  facts  that  there  were  eight  himdred  people  in  it,  nearly  all  com- 
fortably seated  on  cushioned  chairs,  and  that,  being  finished  in  the 
style  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  pilasters  taller,  and  the  griffins  of  the  frieze  larger,  than 
they  are  in  that  beautiful  ruin  in  the  Forum,  because  the  proportions 
of  the  room  required  it. 

March.  1.  —  .  ...  I  went  to  Mr.  Bunsen's  lecture,  which  was  still 
on  the  Forum.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  Hare,X  an  English 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  high  connections,  who  lives  here  for  his 
health,  and  has  his  family  with  him.  He  is  an  accomplished,  scholar- 
like person,  and  has  been  established  here  so  long  that  he  is  to  be  ac- 
counted almost  a  Roman ;  but  he  is  withal  very  agreeable  and  acute. 
Nobody  was  at  table  but  the  Prussian  Minister,  Colonel  Mure,  Mon- 

*  A  group  representing  a  child-angel  ushering  a  newly  arrived  child-spirit 
into  heaven.    It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Curtis,  of  Boston. 

t  Who,  as  Catalani  herself  told  Kestner,  drove  her  off  the  stage,  and  reigned 
as  the  prima  donna  in  London,  till  she  had  retrieved  the  broken  fortunes  of  a 
foolish  husband.  For  the  six  or  eight  years  after  she  completed  that  object  she 
had  lived  retired  in  Rome,  and  it  was  esteemed  a  privilege  to  hear  her. 

X  Frauds,  eldest  brother  of  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  authors  of  **  Oa« 
at  Truth." 
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signor  Wiseman,  and  Lady  Westmoreland,  who,  if  not  a  veiy  gentle 
person,  is  full  of  talent,  spirit,  and  talk.  .... 

Afterwards  we  went  to  Prince  Massimo's,  and  took  Anna  with  ns, 
by  special  invitation,  to  see  we  knew  not  what.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  glass-blower,  who  made  small  articles  with  a  good  deal  of  neat- 
ness, and  amused  some  children  and  grown  x>eople  very  welL  Such 
an  exhibition  would  not  have  been  thought  very  princely  in  Paris  or 
London,  nor  very  remarkable  anywhere  ;  but  the  good-nature  of  the 
Bomans  is  satisfied  with  very  small  entertainment 

March  3.  — .  ...  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Overbeck's  atelier. 
....  He  had  little  to  show  us,  except  the  cartoon  for  a  large  picture, 
which  is  to  be  an  allegory  on  art,  and  is  full  of  his  deep  meanings. 
I  saw  nothing,  however,  better  than  his  Christ  entering  Jerusalem, 
the  original  of  which  I  saw  here  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  which 
is  now  at  Lubeck.  He  himself  is  gentle,  mild,  and  interesting,  be- 
ginning to  grow  old  ....  In  the  evening  the  Sismondis,  with  Miss 
Allen,  made  us  a  long  and  very  agreeable  visit,  uninvited.  He  is 
growing  old,  and  has  given  up  his  ''Histoire  des  Fran^ais"  from 
weariness,  and  seems  disposed  to  seek,  hereafter,  chiefly  for  comfort 
and  rest  He  cares,  he  says,  nothing  about  the  arts,  and  therefore 
looks,  even  in  Rome,  to  social  intercourse  for  his  chief  pleasures ;  and 
having  an  excellent  and  sensible  wife,  enjoys  himself  with  his  plain 
common-sense  not  a  little.  Their  fortune  is  moderate,  but  equal  to 
their  moderate  wants ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  lately  been  able  to  spare 
enough  to  make  happy  a  favorite  niece  in  a  love-match,  to  which  her 
friends  would  not  consent  on  account  of  the  want  of  means  between 
the  parties.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  piece  of  kindness 
on  Uie  part  of  Sismondi,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  talk  when  we 
were  in  Florence. 

March  4.  —  I  made  a  very  agreeable  visit  to  Sismondi,  who  is  my 
next-door  neighbor,  and  found  with  him  Barbieri,  the  great  Italian 
preacher,  whom  I  knew  at  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi's,  in  Florence. 
I  was  glad  to  see  them  together,  and  I  liked  Barbieri  more  than  ever 
for  his  gentleness  and  spirit  of  persuasion.  He  set  out  from  the 
North  of  Italy  xipan.  an  engagement  to  preach  during  Lent  at  Palermo, 
but  has  been  prevented  from  getting  there  by  the  total  non-inter- 
course between  Naples  and  Sicily.  At  Bome  he  does  not  preach. 
The  authorities  of  the  Church  do  not  wish  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  a 
man  who,  while  he  preaches  in  a  pure,  simple,  and  even  classical 
style,  and  draws  crowds  after  him,  such  as  have  hardly  been  seen 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  makes  yet  very  little  effort  to  raise  contribu- 
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tions  of  money  from  Ids  audience ;  and,  though  bis  futh  is  not  quei* 
tioned,  insists  much  less  on  the  dogmas  of  tha  Church  than  on  the 
lefoimatiQn  of  the  people. 

I  went,  too,  to  eee  Count  Alberti,  who  has  the  lieanous  contested 
manoflcriptB  of  Tasso^  and  made  an  appointment  with  him  to  come 
and  look  them  over.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  all  his  nation's  acute- 
neas  and  dexteritj,  and  was  extremely  pdite^  and  somewhat  pre- 
possessing  in  his  mannexs.  .... 

Marchb. — .  .  .  •  We  went  to  see  Thorwaldaen  in  his  own  house. 
He  received  us  in  a  slovenly  dishabille,  too  neglected  to  be  quite  fit 
to  eee  ladies ;  but  this  is  the  only  way  he  is  ever  found,  and  we  forgot 
his  appearance  in  his  good-nature  and  his  kindness.  He  showed  us 
everything  ;  his  collection  of  pictures^  chiefly  of  living  German  art- 
ists, with  one  or  two  ancient  ones,  and  a  pencil-sketch  by  Rafiaelle 
over  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  a  few  things  of  his  own  in  progress^ 
especially  the  fresh  model  in  clay  of  a  statue  of  Conmdin  —  mentioned 
by  Dante -^  which  he  is  making  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
intends  it  for  the  grave  of  that  unfortunate  Prince  at  Naples.*  .... 

Thorwaldsen  has  for  some  years  refused  to  receive  any  fr^sh  orders 
and  I  think  for  a  good  while  he  has  ceased  to  do  more  than  to  model, 
and  to  touch  the  marble  enough  to  call  it  his  work.  His' skill  with 
the  chisel  was,  I  suppose,  always  small,  and  a  statue  modelled  by  him, 
and  executed  by  such  artists  as  he  could  easily  procure  in  Bome^ 
would  probably  be  finer  than  anything  entirely  by  his  own  hand. 
The  poetry  of  his  bas-reliefs  seems  to  me  to  exceed  anything  in  mod- 
em sculpture.  He  showed  us  one  to-day  containing,  first,  Apollo  in 
his  car,  followed  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  and  then  a  procession 
to  consist  of  all  the  great  poets,  artists,  etc.,  of  all  ages.  He  has  mod- 
elled it  as  far  as  Homer,  and  if  it  is  ever  finished  it  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent work  indeed 

March  7.  *—  MezzofEmti  came  to  see  us  to-day,  the  &mous  linguist^ 
who  talks  some  forty  languages  without  having  ever  been  out  of  Italy. 
He  is  a  small,  lively  little  gentleman,  with  something  partly  nervous 
and  partly  modest  in  his  manner,  but  great  apparent  simplicity  and 
good-nature.  As  head  of  the  Vatican  Library  he  is  quite  in  his  place ; 
besides  which,  he  enjoys  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  is  a  Monsignor 

♦  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "The  last  of  the  Hohenstanffen  is  now  buried  so 
obflcnrely  in  a  church  in  Naples,  that  his  grave  is  rarely  noticed ;  but  Dante*a 
verse  and  Thoiwaldsen's  statue  will  prevent  him  from  ever  being  foigotten." 
This  woik  was  left  unfinished  by  Thorwaldsen,  but  was  completed  by  Sdi^, 
and  set  up  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine  at  Napka,  ia  1847. 
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and  a  Canon  of  St  Peter'e,  and  umj  probaUy  bectune  a  CardinaL 
His  English  is  idiomatic,  bat  not  spoken  witk  a  good  accent^  thou^ 
with  great  fluency.  The  oiolj  striking  fact  he  mentioned  about 
himself  was,  that  he  learnt  to  talk  modem  Qfeek,  easily,  in  eight 
days.  .... 

Mardi  10.  *—  I  passed,  this  forenoon,  a  oouple  of  hours  with  Ck)unt 
Alberti,  looking  oyer  the  Tasso  manascripts.  C<^gs«ell,  Qray,*  Sir  H. 
Russell,  and  Sir  W.  Dundas  were  thefe  on  my  invitation ;  and  two 
Italians,  a  Countess  somebody,,  and  another.  The  whole  matter  is 
curious,  very  curious.  The  collection  is  lai^ge^  —  above  an  hundred 
pieces,  I  should  think,  ^ — and  he^m  with  the  fiist  note  of  Eleonora 
to  Tasso,  when  he  sent  her  his  first  madrigal,  and  ends  with  a  sort 
of  testamentary  di^osition  made  at  St  OnoMo,  the  day  before  his 
death. 

The  great  question  is  the  questioa  of  genuin^iess.  None  but  Italr 
ians,  and  very  few  even  of  them,  are  able  to  settle  it  Only  two 
things  occurred  to  me  to-day :  one  was  the  suspicious  completeness  of 
the  manuscripts  on  oeitain  interesting  points^  and  the  other  was  the 
singular  way  in  which  they  seemed  to  fit  a  great  number  of  small  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  of  Tasso  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  I  did 
not  like  it,  either,  that  Count  Alberti  intimated  nothing  about  their 
questioned  authenticity,  and  explained  veiy  imperfecUy  how  they 
came  into  his  possession,  though  on  some  parts  of  their  genealogy  he 
was  tediously  diffuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  at  Rome  in  &vor 
of  their  genuineness  is  as  strong  as  the  belief  at  Floience  is  against  it 
Bunsen,  Mr.  Hare,  Count  Ludolf,  and  Marquis  Oaetano  hove  expressed 
themselves  to  me  strongly  on  the  subject,  but  there  has  been  no  ex- 
amination here,  and  some  of  them  did  not  seem  to  know  there  had 
been  one  anywhere. 

However,  the  manuscripts  aie  about  to  be  published  at  Lucca,  and 
I  think  they  will  not  then  escape  a  very  severe  and  critical  examina- 
tion, from  men  who  will  be  eompet^t  to  it,  both  &om  their  literary 
knowledge  and  their  skill  in  such  documeiits.t 

March  12.  —  I  vidted  Cardinal  Qiustim'ani  this  morning,  and  had  a 

*  Two  old  friflods  Just  aiTit«d  in  Borne. 

t  Mc  Tickiior'i  Jadgmeat  was  coirect  Count  Alberti  prooeedtd  to  publish 
the  manuscripts  at  Lucci^  in  1837,  under  the  title  of  "Manoscritti  ineditf  di 
Torquato  Tasso."  So  clearly  was  it  proved,  however,  that  they  were  not  genu- 
ine, that  in  1842,  six  numbers  having  appeared,  the  editor  was  Imprisoned  for 
counterfeiting  the  writing  of  Tasso.  See  Mi&aud*s  "^ographie  Uoiwaefie," 
— artide  by  De  Aagdis  and  Oustave  BnuMt 
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talk  with  him  that  was  canons,  considering  that  he  is  one  of  the 
Pope's  ministers.  It  was  about  the  Abb^  de  Lamemuds'  last  book, 
'*  Les  Affaires  de  Rome,"  which  has  made  so  much  noise  lately,  and  the 
brief  for  forbidding  which  is  now  on  the  pillars  of  St  Peter's.  I  told 
him  I  had  just  read  it,  and  he  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
views  of  the  Court  of  Rome  touching  Lamennais  himself,  whom  he 
treated  throughout  as  a  turbulent  democrat  seeking  power.  He  said, 
when  the  Abb^  was  here  in  the  time  of  Leo  XII.,  he  produced  a  great 
sensation,  and  was  greatly  admired  ;  and  that  the  Pope  himself  had 
even  the  project  of  making  him  a  Cardinal,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
suaded. The  present  Pope,  he  said,  had  always  understood  him,  and 
that  the  other  day  the  Pope  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  ^  AffiBLires  de 
Rome,"  in  which  he  had  marked  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
it  contained,  which  are  likely  to  have  been  considerable  in  amount 
and  number,  if  not  in  weight  and  importance.  No  doubt  if  the  Court 
of  Bome  were  true  to  its  principles  and  ancient  usages,  the  Abb^ 
de  Lamennais  would  now  be  exconmiunicated ;  no  doubt,  too,  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  the  state  of  the  world  does  not  permit 
them.    John  Bunyan's  Allegory  is  come  literally  true. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  St  Peter's,  always  a  great  pleasure, 
and  heard  some  good  music ;  and  the  evening  was  divided  between  a 
sensible,  intellectual  vidt  to  the  Sismondis,  and  a  fashionable  one  at 
the  Princess  Boighese's. 

March  13.  — .  .  .  .  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  the  Countess  ot 
Westmoreland,  who  lives  here  in  much  elegant  luxury  at  the  Villa 
Negroni.  The  party  was  large,  and  among  the  persons  present  were 
Colonel  Mure,  Lord  Maidstone,  Count  Ludolf,  Sismondi,  Madame 
d'Orloff,  —  the  wife  of  the  reigning  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las,—  the  Abb^  Stuart,  Monsignor  Wiseman,  and  Mr.  Hare.  The 
hostess  is  an  intellectual  person,  something  strange  and  original  in 
her  character,  but  very  pleasant ;  and  as  nearly  every  one  of  her 
guests  was  more  or  less  accomplished  and  scholar-like,  we  had  a  veiy 
agreeable  time  and  stayed  late. 

March  15.  —  We  passed  a  most  agreeable  morning  in  the  Loggie 
and  Stanze  of  Baffaelle,  in  the  magnificent  halls  where  are  his  tapes- 
tries, ....  and  in  the  picture-gallery,  with  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  all  the  other  wonderful  works  collected  in 
these  three  rooms,  the  like  of  which  there  is  not  in  the  world.  I 
am  sorry  to  think,  however,  that  they  are  ill  placed  here  for  their 
preservation.  I  have  constantly  noticed  that  the  Madonna  di  Foligno 
seems  to  have  suffered  since  I  saw  it  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  Temmel, 
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the  Ctemum  artist,  who  has  heen  copying  in  these  very  rooms  ten 
years,  and  who  is  probably  more  familiar  with  the  pictnres  they  con- 
tain than  any  man  alive,  has  told  me  this  eyening  that  they  are  much 
alteied  within  these  ten  years.  He  soys  they  were  first  put  np  in  <me 
of  the  long  halls  in  the  series  where  the  tapestries  now  hang,  and  that 
thefe  they  soffered  from  the  heat ;  and  ^t  where  they  are  now 
they  soifer  from  dampness,  so  that,  as  he  says^  those  most  acquainted 
with  the  matter  are  getting  to  be  really  anxious  for  ^ir  ultimate  fate. 

March  19. — Holy  Week  begins  to^y,  and,  like  all  irtmngers,  I  sup- 
pose bef<M«  it  18  over  we  are  to  sup  full  of  oeremoaies.  This  morn- 
ing we  went  at  half  past  eight  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  remained 
there  till  one  o'clock,  —  tiie  gentlemen  standing  the  wbok  time,  — 
to  see  the  •ffices  of  Palm  Sfmday  performed  by  the  Pope.  .... 

March  SS.  — I  went  tUs  momhig  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gannett* 
to  see  some  of  the  principal  churches  and  one  or  two  remains  of  an- 
tiquity  It  was,  howevOT,  the  first  day  of  the  Miserere  In  the 

Sistine  Chapel,  and  we  dixyve  to  Uie  Palazao  Massimo,  where  the  Inde- 
ftit^;able  kindness  of  the  old  Princess  had  appointed  a  rendexvous  for 
a  few  ladies,  whom  rtie  was  willing  to  cany  under  ^)ecial  fSavor  and 
patronage  to  the  Pltpal  chapel,  by  h  staircase  different  from  the  usual 
one.  ....  The  liGserere,  or  tlM  Fifty-fint  Psalm,  ....  closed  the 
whole  just  as  deep  twilight  came  on,  Mid  lasted  flve-and-twenty  mhi- 
utes.  It  was  no  doubt  very  fine.  ....  After  it  was  over  we  went 
into  St  Peter^Sy  ....  and  heard  the  latter  part  of  a  beautiful  Mise- 
]«re  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the  choir,  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
nave  and  aides  by  the  imperfect  light  of  the  few  tapers  that  were 
scattered  through  the  different  ports  of  the  vast  pile,  i^  seemed  only 
to  render  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  rest  of  it  more  visible  and 
sensible 

Jtfofd^  34.  —We  passed  a  Roman  forenoon  again  to-day,  going  to 
tiie  grand  ruins  on  the  south  nde  of  Uie  Palatine  hill,  including  those 
in  the  Villa  Mills,  and  returning  by  the  Circus  Maximtks,  the  Tem- 
ples of  Yeste  and  Fortuna  Yirilis,  the  Ponte  Rotto,  the  house  called 
Kienzi's,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  .... 

April  6.  -^  I  went  this  morning  to  see  Monsignor  Mai,  the  famous 
disooverer  of  the  Palimpsest  manuscripts.  It  w^  not  my  first  visit 
to  hhn.  ....  He  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  and  likely 
hekfte  long  to  be  made  a  Cardinal ;  *  an  easy,  round,  but  still  intel- 

*  Rev.  E.  a  QaniMttaiidhitwifewerttgntstiofMr.  and  Mrs.  Tieknor,  tiiey 
having  lately  arrived  from  Boston, 
t  HiB  WH  made  Gsnliftal  tbe  itsM  year. 
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lectnal-looking  man,  very  kind  in  his  manner,  and  with  more  the  air 
of  a  scholar  in  his  looks,  conversation,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
rooms,  than  any  Italian  I  have  seen  in  Rome. 

I  talked  with  him,  of  course,  about  his  fiEonous  discoveries,  espe- 
cially of  the  "  Republic  of  Cicero,"  and  of  his  other  publications  ;  but 
this  was  chiefly  when  I  saw  him  before.  To-day  I  took  Mr.  Gannett, 
and  we  gave  our  time  chiefly  to  examining  the  famous  Vatican  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  Bible,  counted  to  be  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
the  oldest  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  imcommonly 
well  preserved,  except  that  the  beginning  is  wanting,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  Mai  himself  admits  may  never  have  been  there  ;  but 
these  deficiencies  have  been  supplied  by  a  manuscript  of,  apparently, 
the  tepth  century.  He  has  it  now  in  his  possession,  by  permission  of 
the  Pope^  to  publish,  and  he  showed  me  the  other  day  some  of  the 
sheets.  The  work  is  far  advanced,  and  will  be  out,  he  thinks,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  preserving  even  the  minutest  defects  and  errors  of 
the  original''^  We  spent  the  afternoon  among  the  frescos  and  oil- 
paintings  of  the  Vatican,  where  —  especially  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
Disputa  and  of  Constantine  —  we  seemed  every  moment,  in  the  mul- 
titude of  subsidiary  figures  and  ornaments,  to  find  something  new, 
graceful,  and  beautifuL  These  rooms  are,  indeed,  better  worth  study- 
ing than  anything,  to  the  same  amount,  which  the  art  of  painting  has 
produced,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how  they  are  going  to  decay. 

April  9.  —  We  dined  at  the  Prince  Gabrielli's,  an4  had  much  such 
a  dinner  as  we  had  there  before.  ....  The  Princess  showed  us  her 
private  chapel,  in  which  mass  is  said  every  morning  as  an  indulgence 
to  her  rank.  It  is  in  modest  and  excellent  taste.  A  door  opens  from 
one  side  of  it  into  a  sort  of  balcony  or  tribune  in  a  church  adjacent ; 
a  luxury  in  religion  which  the  higher  Romans  much  affect.  She  is 
deeply  and  sincerely  religious,  and  could  not  help,  to-day  at  table, 
telling  me,  as  she  has  often  told  me  before,  how  much  she  is  anxious 
that  I  should  become  a  Catholic,  and  that  she  prays  for  it  constantly. 

April  16.  — ....  The  evening  we  passed  at  Lady  Westmoreland's, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare,  the  Abb6  Stuart,  and  two  or  three  other 
people  were  invited  to  meet  us,  and  where,  until  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  we  had  an  excellent  didi  of  genuinely  English  talk,  no  small 
luxury  at  Rome  ;  for,  in  their  respective  and  very  different  ways,  the 
Countess,  Mr.  Hare,  and  the  Abbe  Stuart  are  three  of  the  best  talk- 
ers I  know  of. 

April  19.  — ....  We  went  to  the  Vatican  Library.  ....  As  a 

•  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  It  wm  not  published,  I  think,  tfll  1860." 
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libnufy  in  the  common  and  practical  sens^  of  the  word,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  spoken  of  at  all ;  and  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  who 
were  using  it  this  morning,  not  one  was  occupied  with  anything  but 
a  manuscript  Its  size  is  quite  uncertain.  From  Mezzoianti,  from 
Nibby,  from  Mai,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  who  are,  or  have 
been  employed  as  librarians,  I  have  received  entirely  different  ac- 
counts, making  the  manuscripts  range  frt)m  twenty-five  thousand  to 
thirty-five  thousand,  and  the  printed  books  from  seventy  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  for  aU 
its  treasures  are  shut  up  in  low  cases,  which  are  kept  locked,  and  give 
you  no  means  of  estimating  their  contents^  but  to  imlock  them  all  anct 
count  them.  We  were  shown  at  first  through  all  the  halls,  and  the 
cases  that  contain  curious  works  in  ivory,  ebony,  amber,  and  so  on, 
were  .opened  to  us.  It  was  not  much,  almost  nothing,  compared  with 
the  magnificent  collection  at  Dresden,  or  even  the  moderate  one  at 
Vienna. 

Then  we  saw  the  manuscripts,  which  are,  of  course,  precious  in- 
deed, since  the  library  is  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  their  collection 
began  as  early  as  465,  and  was  put  into  the  shape  most  desirable  by' 
Nicholas  V.  and  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  greatly  enriched  by  the  last :  the 
Virgil  of  the  fourth  or  fifdi  century,  with  its  rude  but  curious  min- 
iatures ;  the  Terence,  less  old,  probably,  but  very  remarkable ;  the 
autograph  manuscripts  of  Petrarca  and  Tasso  ;  the  beautiful  manu- 
script of  Dante,  copied  by  Boccaccio,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Petrarca ; 
the  manuscript  of  Dante,  which  claims  to  have  belonged  to  his  son, 
and  the  exquisite  one  which  is  ornamented  with  miniatures  ;  the  copy 
of  the  work  of  Henry  VIII.  against  Luther,  which  was  given  to  Leo 
X.  by  the  King,  and  brought  to  the  crown  of  England  the  title  of 
Defensor  Fidei ;  and  two  or  three  autograph  letters  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  written  in  French.  I  saw- 
also  two  other  copies  of  Henry  Eighth's  work,  signed  —  as  I  believe 
all  were  —  with  his  own  hand  ;  and,  from  what  I  read  in  them,  they 
were  bitter  enough  against  Luther.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Pope  had 
on  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  this  distich  —  if  distich  it  can  "be 
«a!tled  —  autograph  :  — 

"Asglord  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  decimo,  mittit 
Hoc  opus  et  fidei  test^  et  amicitie.*' 
Truly  toyal  Latin  and  royal  spelling,  worse  than  Bonaparte's. 

Among  the  incunabtda  I  saw,  as  it  were,  everything  ;  parchment 
copies  without  end,  the  princep$  editions  of  Homer,  Viigil,  Horace, 
—  in  ahort,  anything  I  asked  for,  except  that  the  poor  little  sub-libra- 
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riaa  liardly  knew  where  to  find  ev^fyUuhgL  MeaEaofanti  w«s  iU,  m 
thai  we  loet  the  pleasure  of  going  round  with  him. 

Among  the  copies  on  parehment  ie  one  of  the  four,  known  to  eib> 
ist»  of  the  Ximenee  Polyglote^  and  indeed^  if  a  larity  is  wanted^  it 
iMy  almoet  be  assumed  to  be  here,  whether  it  can  be  found  or  not 
But  as  to  anything  modem,  anything  useful,  anything  practical,  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  probably  the 
beautiful  library  of  Count  Cicognaia,  of  4^800  different  works,  bought 
a  few  yean  sine*.  But  th^  all  relate  strictly  to  the  aits  of  design, 
aeulpture,  psinting,  eto.  One  thing  struck  me  retj  muck  In  two 
places  I  saw  the  Edict  of  l^xtus  Y.  posted  up^  threatening  with  ex- 
eommunication  any  one — libmrians  inclusive —  i^oshould^  without  a 
written  permission  of  the  Pope,  take  any  Tolume  away.  Can  anything 
man  plainly  ^ow  the  spirit  of  the  government  and  religion  1  .  .  .  . 

AprU  SO.  —  Prince  Borghese  invited  me,  last  evening,  to  come  this 
morning  and  see  three  frescos  which  he  has  lately  had  taken  from  the 
walls  of  oDe  of  his  villas,  where  th^  were  painted  by  Raffaelle^  who 
occasionally  lived  there.  I  went^  and  found  him  ill  in  bed  with  the 
grij^ie^  now  prevalent  here,  and  his  two  sons  with  him ;  all  vezy  agree- 
able, and  as  it  should  be^  The  Prince  of  Sulmona  went  with  me  te 
the  frescos.  They  are  small,  extremely  graceful  representations  of 
the  maniage  of  Venus  and  Mars,  and  have  been  taken  down  and  put 
in  frames  under  glass  with  wonderful  skilL 

A^il  SI.  —  ....  To-day  is  the  accredited  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  the  Archaoolqgical  Society  celebrated  it  with  a 
solemn  sitting,  and  the  Prussian  Minister  gave  a  dinner  afterwards  to 
about  twenty  artists,  diplomats,  and  men  of  letters.  I  went  to  beth» 
and  enjoyed  them  in  their  respective  fashions  not  a  little.  At  the 
Society  a  report  was  made  of  the  doings  of  the  last  year,  and  aeveral 
piqpers  read,  the  best  h&ng  one  by  Dr.  Lepeius.  ....  At  the  dinner 
were  the  Bavarian,  the  Saxon,  the  Baden  Charg^  Eestner,  Thor- 
waldsen,  Wolff  the  sculptor ;  ....  in  short,  the  full  representation 
of  German  intellect  and  talent  now  in  Borne,  with  no  foreign  admix- 
ture but  myself.    The  talk,  of  course,  was  of  a  high  order.  .... 

April  22.  —  I  went  by  appointment  this  morning  to  Thorwaldsen's, 
and  had  a  long  talk  ¥rith  him  about  sundry  matters  connected  with 
the  arts,  in  continuation  of  a  conversation  begun  yesterday  at  din- 
ner. He  was  yeiy  interesting,  for  he  talks  well^  and  seems,  at  least, 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  and  unction.  Just  now  he  is  much 
troubled  at  being  obliged  to  go  to  Copenhagen  to  superintend  the  pui- 
tuig  up  his  great  works  there.  .... 
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April  23.  —  I  went  to  tee  Cardinal  Qiusdniaiii  thk  aionuiig,  tkhik- 
ing  that)  aa  one  of  the  Pope's  ministera,  he  could  give  me  some  light 
upon  the  fdture  plans  of  Uie  goYemmeiit  about  quarantines.  But  it 
was  plain  thai  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it  ...  . 

AprU  24^The  Pnusian  Minister,  with  hia  usual  indefieitigahle 
kindness,  came  this  morning  and  settled  the  question  about  Naples  for 
ui.  He  had  been  to  the  Cardinal  Secietaiy  of  State's  Oftoe,  and  read 
the  despatches  received  to-day  from  the  Nuncio,  and  the  measures  of 
the  government  here  in  consequence^  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  us  the 
whole  truth.  ....  After  we  had  settled  this  point  I  had  a  long  and 
interesting  talk  with  Mr.  Bunaea  on  matters  relating  to  the  Roman 
goYemment  and  society,  about  which  he  feels  all  the  interest  of  one 
who  has  lived  here  twenty  very  active  and  happy  years,  where  he  was 
married,  and  where  his  nine  diildren  were  ham  to  him  ;  but  thou^ 
he  loves  Rome  as  few  Romans  do,  no  man  sees  more  clearly  its  present 
d^;raded  state  and  its  coming  disasters. 

AprU  26.  —  ...  .  We  dined  at  Prince  Musignano's,  a  great  din- 
ner given  by  him  on  his  being  made  a  Roman  Prince,  in  his  own  right, 
by  the  Pope.  Two  or  three  Cardinals  were  there  ;  the  Mexican  Min- 
ister ;  Monsignors  four  or  five,  and  among  them  Capuccini,  perhaps  the 
most  important  person  in  the  Roman  government ;  Alertz  ;*  Prince 
Corsini ;  and  so  on.  It  was  a  lujnuious  and  elegant  dinner,  very  well 
managed  as  to  conversation.  Au  re^U,  Cardinal  Odescalchi,  the  Meau*- 
can,  and  Alertz,  with  whom  I  sat,  were  very  agreeable,  the  Cardinal 
curious  about  America,  and  thoroughly  ignorant  Capuccini  gave  no 
hopes  about  the  cordom.  So,  no  doubt,  we  decided  well  not  to  go  to 
Naples. 

After  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Alhano  and  Frascati,  in  all  the 
radiance  of  an  Italian  spring,  and  accompanied  by  their  friends 
Gray  and  Cogswell,  and  young  Ward,  also  from  Boston,  they 
returned  to  Borne  for  a  single  night  before  setting  out  for  the 
North.  An  agreeable  incident  occurred  on  that  last  evening, 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Journal:  — 

I  was  just  going  out  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bunsen,  when  I  met  a 
message  from  Miss  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  desiring  me  to  come  to 
her,  as  there  was  a  gentleman  at  her  bouse  who  had  asked  to  see  me. 
I  went,  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  Wordsworth  with  his  Jidw 

*  A  Gennao,  physician  to  the  Pope. 
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AchiUeSf  Bobinsoxi  of  the  Temple.''*'  We  had  some  excellent  talk,  and 
then  both  of  th^m  came  home  with  me.  They  came  to  Rome  yester- 
day,  and  will  stay  here  two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  they  travel 
slowly  to  the.  North,  and  go  to  the  Tyrol  and  Upper  Austria.  I  am 
not  without  the  hope  of  meeting  them  again, ....  or  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  them  but  for  such  an  instant  Wordsworth  has, 
of  course,  seen  little  of  Rome  except  St  Peter^s,  but  that  has  produced 
its  fidl  poetical  effect  upon  him.  It  was  in  talking  about  this  that 
we  finished  our  last  evening  in  Rome. 

April  28.  —  At  half  past  eight,  as  we  were  enjoying  our  last  view  of 
Rome  from  the  Pincio,  we  saw  our  carriage  cross  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
beneath  us.  We  hastened  down  to  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  left 
behind  us  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  fumvm  et  opes,  strepitumque  Boma, 
if,  indeed,  such  words  can  be  applied  any  longer  to  this  dty  of  the  past 
We  crossed  the  Ponte  MoUe,  ....  looking  back  often  to  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  we  caught  glimpses  of 
them  between  the  villas  and  over  the  hiUs. 

•  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson  in  his  Diary  says :  "  We  druik  tea  with  Bliss  Macken- 
lie.  She  had  sent  messages  to  Collins  and  Kestner,  but  neither  came.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  mere  accident  seeing  a  card  with  Mr.  Ticknor*-s  name,  I  spoke 
of  his  being  a  friend  of  Wordsworth ;  on  which  she  instantly  sent  to  him,  and, 
as  he  lived  next  door,  he  was  soon  with  ns,  and  greatly  pleased  to  see  Words- 
worth, before  setting  off  to-morrow  for  Florence.*' 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Flormce. — Pisa. — Lucca, — Milan,  —  Venice, — Passes  of  the  Alps,  — 
WordsiDorih, — Heidelberg, 

A  SLOW  and  lingering  jonmey  from  Rome  to  Florence,  by 
the  Perugia  route,  in  exquisite  spring  weather,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  delightful,  and  in  Perugia  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan  added  a  zest  to  every  pleasure  by  their  presence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ticknor  reached  Florence  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  left 
it  on  the  20th. 

Florence,  May  6. —  ....  Having  letters  to  them,  I  gave  the 
evening  to  the  Bonapartes.  Louis  —  Count  •of  St.  Leu — lives  in  a 
good  palazzo.  Lung*  Amo.  I  was  received  by  two  gentlemen  in  wait- 
ing, and  found  him  in  his  salon;  a  fat,  plethoric,  easy  old  gentleman^ 
nearly  a  fixture  in  his  elbow-chair.  He  talked  well  enough,  and  very 
good-naturedly,  about  eveiythiug  except  French  politics,  in  relation 
to  which  he  was  bitter,  and  accused  the  present  government  of  a  want 
of  bonne  foi  et  loyauU,  accusations  which  sounded  oddly  from  one  of 
Ids  name  and  kindred.  Several  persons  came  in,  and  I  should  think 
he  leads  an  agreeable  life  here,  in  rather  pleasant  society.  But  I  was 
vexed  to  have  one  Italian  address  him  as  Sua  Maestd,  The  good-tem- 
pered Count  cared  so  little  about  royalty  when  he  was  really  a  king, 
that  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  permit  himself  to  be  poorly  flattered 
now  with  the  buried  title. 

At  the  Countess  Survillier's  —  the  wife  of  Joseph  —  I  found  much 
the  same  state  of  things,  but  perhaps  a  little  more  air  of  lady-like 
comfort  and  a  little  lees  ceremony.  She  is  feeble,  and  is  only  seen 
wrapped  in  shawls  on  her  sofa,  where  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, is  devoted  to  her.  Everything  about  her  seemed  gentle  and  in 
good  taste,  and  her  manners  were  excellent.  The  Princess  is  plain  in 
person  and  face,  but  has  vivacity  in  conversation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
talent  in  the  arts.  She  is  the  widow  of  that  sou  of  Louis  who  died  of 
wounds  received  in  the  insurrection  of  1831,  and  is  mnch  loved  and 
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valued  by  her  family  for  her  good  qualities.  Several  persoDB  came  in 
while  I  was  there,  and  among  them  the  Princess  Jablonowski,  whom 
I  knew  formerly  as  the  beautiful  Anna  Jouberton.''*'  She  has  been 
married  twice,  the  first  time  to  Prince  Ercokni,  and  a  few  years  ago 
to  her  present  husband,  and  is  stiU  a  fine-looking  person,  though  in 
feeble  healtL  She  seemed  to  like  to  remember  the  olden  times  of 
her  early  youtL 

But  I  did  not  stop  long,  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  told  me  that  the 
liarehionesa  Lenzoni  would  not  reoefve  aft»  to-night,  and  that  she  ex> 
pected  me.  So  I  accompanied  her  there,  and  found  Niccolini,  Forti» 
two  or  three  artists,  and  a  room  full  of  other  similar  people,  all  veiy 
pleasant,  and  stayed  theie  till  eleven  o'clock. 

ifdy  16.  —  ....  The  evening  I  spent  with  a  small  party  at  the 
Prince  de  Montforf  s,  —  Jerome  Bonaparte's,  —  who  lives  here  in  more 
elegance  than  any  of  his  fEunily,  and  in  excellent  taste.  His  beauti- 
ful daughter  did  the  honors  of  the  house  with  grace,  but  there  is  a 
shade  of  melancholy  over  her  fair  features  not  to  be  mistaken.  She 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  her  cousin  Louis,  who  attempted  tiiat 
foolish  insurrection  last  autumn  at  Strasbuig,  and  who  is  now  in 
America^  having  given  Jiis  parole  not  to  return  for  ten  years,  without 
the  consent  of  France.!  .... 

May  16.  —  It  being  a  plain  duty  of  courtly  civility,  we  went  to-day 
to  pay  our  respects  to  Prince  Maximilian  and  the  Princess  Amelia* 
....  They  are  now  in  viUeggiatura  at  Castello,  a  small  villa  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  city.  The  drive  to  it  was 
beautiful,  ....  and  everything  is  now  in  the  fi:eshne8s  and  luxuri- 
ance of  spring.  .  ,  .  .  They  received  us  with  kindness  and  empress^ 
mmif  and  talked  upon  subjects  which  they  knew  would  be  agreeable 
to  us.  I  was  struck,  however,  with  their  air  and  manner  when  they 
spoke  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  Diet  or  Estates  in  Saxony,  which 
is  an  innovation  brought  in  by  the  Constitution  of  1831.  Their  coun^ 
tenances  fell  at  once,  and  their  tone  was  as  of  something  unpleasant ; 
for  though  the  Diet  has  never  done  anything  that  could  annoy  the 
reigning  family,  and  though  Prince  Max,  and  especially  his  daughter, 

*  Daughter  of  Madame  Lncieii  Bonaparte,  Princess  Canino,  by  h«r  first  hus- 
band. 

t  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  **  This  fact  abont  his  parole  was  mentioned  to  me  by 
his  father*!  Cheyalier  de  Corapagnie,  and  therefore  it  seems  difficult  to  disbe- 
lieve it ;  but  the  young  man  is  returned  to  Europe  already,  —July,  1887, — and 
denies  having  given  any  such  proraise.  The  French  govemmoit,  however,  in- 
sists that  he  did."    The  youn^  lady  was  the  Prinoess  MathiUsu 
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«re  peiBons  of  truly  good  sezifley  the  ixwtincts  of  amtocK«cy  could  not 
be  quite  sappresaed.  Tliere  ib  not  a  drop  of  its  blood  in  Europe  that 
does  not  tiogle  at  the  name  of  a  lepresentatiYe  goTemment 

The  Qxaiid  Duke  having  desired  me  to  let  him  know  when  I  should 
be  here  again,  I  desired  the  French  Minister  to  give  notice  to  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  ....  and  I  suppose  he  knew  from  the  Saxons 
that  I  was  to  visit  them  to-day.  While,  therefore,  we  were  quietly 
talking,  a  Court  messenger  came  in,  and  announced  that  the  Grand 
Duke  would  receive  me  immediately  if  I  would  come  to  Petraia, 
another  little  "nlla  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  ...  .  The  annunciation 
produced  quite  a  stir,  for  it  made  it  necessary  fox  the  Saxon  princes 
to  dismias  us  at  once.  ....  However,  there  had  been  some  talk  of 
our  seeing  a  prospect,  and  the  Princess  Amelia  hurried  us  up  stairs-^ 
throi^h  servants'  halls,  antechambers,  and  once  through  a  room  where 
women  were  ironing  clothes — to  a  saloon,  where  we  could  see  the 
city,  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  and  a  long  stretch  of  the  river  and  of  the 
richest  country  in  the  world.  But  we  could  stop  only  an  instant  to 
enjoy  it  ...  .  We  drove  up  the  hill  to  Petraia,  which  we  found  an 
old  building  that  had  belonged  to  the  Medici,  modernized  and  fitted 
up  as  for  a  common  family.  Nothing  announced  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  but  the  guards. 

A  livery  servant  showed  me  up  stairs  to  the  antechamber,  and 
-while  he  went  to  make  known  to  the  Qrand  Duke  that  I  was  there,  I 
looked  into  a  little  ancient  chapel,  with  some  pretty  good  frescos  in 
ft,  and  a  very  good  copy  of  the  Madonna  deU'  Impaunata.  .  •  •  .  The 
Grand  Duke  received  me  in  a  little  room  which  he  uses  as  a  cabinet 
de  travail,  with  bare  walls,  no  carpet,  and  only  a  few  chairs,  and  a 
table  with  papers  and  portfolios  on  it,  for  the  whole  of  its  fumituxei, 
....  After  the  first  formal  compliments  were  over,  I  spoke  of  the 
Karemme.  It  is  a  favorite  subject  with  him,  for  he  has  spent  im* 
mense-  sums  of  money  to  rescue  them  from  the  malaria,  and  do,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  what  Peter  Leopold  did  for  the  now  beautiful 
Val  di  Chiana.  He  talked  well  about  it,  but  it  remains  still  doubtful 
-whether  his  treasure  and  labors  have  not  been  thrown  away.  Taking 
up  Dr.  Baird's  French  ^  History  o£  American  Temperance  Societies,'' 
be  made  many  inquiries  about  them ;  said  there  was  very  little  intern-^ 
perance  in  Tuscany ;  spoke  of  spirituous  liquor  as  an  unnatural,  arti- 
ficial, noxious  beverage,  but  treated  wine,  like  a  true  Italian,  as  a  gift 
of  Ood,  and  one  of  the  comforts  and  consolations  of  life,  as  healthy, 
and  as  nourishing.  Coming  accidentally  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Medici,  he  spoke  with  great  interest  and  admiration  of  Lorenzo ;  said 
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there  were  great  quantities  of  his  letters  on  public  affairs,  and  many 
to  his  friends,  in  the  archives  of  the  state  here,  those  on  public  affairs 
being  generally  in  cipher ;  that  they  were  almost  all  written  with  hid 
own  hand  ;  and  that  Lorenzo  was  so  laborious  in  his  habits,  that  he 
had  found  seventeen  such,  written  in  a  single  day,  most  of  them  long, 
and  some  important.  Of  the  poetry,  he  said  he  had  published  all  he 
could  find,  except  such  portions  as  were  indelicate,  which  he  felt  it  a 
duty  to  suppress  ;  and  he  ended  by  saying  he  should  send  me  a  copy 
of  it,  having  still,  he  added,  two  or  three  left.  The  whole  literary 
credit  of  the  work  he  attributed  to  the  Abbe  Fiacchi,*  and  said  he 
was  himself  only  a  collaborator,  directed  how  it  should  be  printed, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  should  be  struck  off.  He  in- 
tended, after  this,  to  have  published  the  letters  of  Lorenzo ;  but  just  at 
that  moment  he  came  to  the  government,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  so  the  project  has  been  given  up. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  the  Grand  Duchess  sent  to 
him  twice,  to  say  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner  with  Prince  Max,  .... 
but  it  was  plain  he  liked  to  talk  about  Lorenzo,  and  he  had  his  talk 
out.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  dismissed  me  in  the  usual 
form,  and  1  went  to  the  grounds  behind  the  ch&teau,  where  Mrs.  T. 

had  been  sketching Just  as  we  were  going  to  our  carriage,  the 

Duke  came  along  on  foot,  with  his  secretary.  He  stopped  an  instant, 
and  pointed  out  to  us  a  little  villa  near,  where  Yarchi  lived,  and 
wrote  his  "Istorie  Florentine"  ;  and  then,  as  the  Grand  Duchess  came 
by,  he  got  into  the  carriage  with  her  and  drove  off. 

May  18.  —  We  went  to  the  gallery  this  morning,  and  after  going 
for  a  short  time  through  its  principal  rooms,  ....  we  sat  ourselves 
down  to  the  collection  of  original  drawings  by  Perugino,  Raffaelle, 

etc.,  and  had  a  luxurious  hour  over  them Afterwards  we  drove 

and  climbed  to  San  Miniato  in  Monte,  a  grand  old  church  long  since 
deserted,  where  we  found  old  pictures  and  frescos  in  abundance, .... 
and  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ever-beautiful  valley  of  the  Amo, 

and  the  ever-picturesque  Florence When  shall  I  see  the  like 

again? 

We  dined  in  the  evening  at  the  French  Minister's,  where  evBiy- 
thing  was  as  tasteful  and  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  where  we 
met  the  Belgian  Minister,  Count  Vilain  Quatorze,  and  his  wife  ;  the 

•  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  It  is  to  Fiacchi  the  Grand  Duke  allud€«  in  hia 
prefatory  letter  to  the  Aocademia  della  Cnuca,  —  a  letter,  by  the  by,  which  Ital- 
ian scholars  say  is  mtich  better  vrritten  than  the  reply  fW>m  the  Academy,  which 
follows  it.    The  Abb^  Zanoni,  also,  had  something  to  do  with  the  edition.'* 
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Saidinian,  Connt  Broglia  di  Monbello  ;  Mr.Abercrombie,  son  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  Duke  de  Dino,  Talley- 
xand's  nephew  and  heir ;  and  two  or  three  other  persons.  ....  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  who  was  formerly  at  Berlin,  talked  about  the  private 
dislikes  of  Ancillon  and  Humboldt  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

On  first  leaving  Florence  for  the  North,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor 
made  a  visit  of  one  night  to  the  Marchesa  Lenzoui,  at  her  villa 
at  Certaldo. 

Just  before  entering  the  last  [the  modem  village  of  Certaldo],  the 
Medici  arms,  over  rather  an  imposing  gateway,  informed  us  that  we 
had  reached  the  villa  of  the  Marchioness  Leuzoni,  who  had  invited  us 
to  come  and  pass  a  day  with  her,  and  see  whatever  remained  of  Boc- 
caccio's time,  all  of  it  being  on  her  estates. 

She  received  us  very  kindly,  and  settled  us  at  once  in  excellent  and 
comfortable  rooma  She  then  sent  for  her /a^tor«, — or  man  of  busi- 
ness,— for  the  priest  of  the  place,  and  for  a  Florence  lawyer,  and  put 
us  into  their  hands  to  show  us  what  we  wanted  to  see  in  Certaldo, 
being  herself  a  little  indisposed.  We  passed  through  the  lower  vil- 
li^;e,  ....  and  then,  climbing  a  precipitous  hill,  entered  the  little 
nest  of  stone  houses  where  Boccaccio's  fathers  lived,  and  where  he 
himself  died  and  was  buried.  Everything  seemed  still  to  belong  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  primitive  was^the  look  of  the  houses  and  the 
people. 

Of  Boccaccio's  house,  —  which  belongs  to  Mad.  Lenzoni,  —  there 
is  now  remaining  a  tower,  and  a  series  of  small  rooms  running  up 
three  stories  on  each  side  of  it,  all  most  cheerless  and  uncomfortable, 
—  according  to  our  present  standard  of  comfort,  — but  tndy  marking 
his  times.  Mad.  Lenzoni  has  put  some  old  furniture  in  it,  the  frag- 
ments of  his  tombstone,  the  early  editions  of  lus  works,  and  a  very 
good  firesco  of  Boccaccio  himself,  by  Benvenuti,  the  best  of  the  living 
Florentine  artists.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  cared  for  as 
such  a  spot  ought  to  be ;  Mad.  Ijenzoni's  intention  being  to  fill  the 
principal  room  with  whatever  may  best  serve  to  recall  the  memory 
of  the  great  man  who  died  in  it.  We  went  to  the  church  where  he 
*'.es  buried,  and  where  is  the  tablet  he  erected  to  his  father  ;  to  the 
vicar's  house,  which  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and, 
indeed,  walked  over  most  of  the  little  town,  and  through  its  precipi- 
tous streets,  finding  everything  curious,  and  very  little  to  remind  us 
of  days  less  recent  than  Boccaccio's.  The  views  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  from  all  the  heights  about  are  fine. 
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In  the  eyening  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  genuine  Italian  vilkggia- 
tmra  that  was  curioua  Mad.  Lenzoni,  as  the  lady  of  the  land,  opens 
her  saloon  every  evening  to  all  her  tenants  who  are  of  condition  to  be 
received  in  it ;  a  great  pleasure  to  them,  and  the  only  one  of  the  sort, 
no  doubt,  that  they  get  in  the  year.  ....  Ab  soon  as  the  clock  struck 
eight  they  appeared  ;  the  Florence  lawyer,  the  schoolmaster,  the  priest 
of  the  upper  and  the  priest  of  the  lower  villages,  the  doctor,  his  wife 
and- her  sister.  They  were  all  respectable  people,  who  came  in  their 
eveiy-day  dresses  and  in  the  simplest  manner,  to  enjoy  themselves  at 
the  great  lady's  conversazione.  But  it  was  all  done  in  a  very  business- 
like way.  As  soon  as  they  came  in,  two  or  three  packs  of  well-used 
cards  were  produced,  and  eveiybody  played  except  Mad.  Lenzoni,  the 
doctor,  —  who  from  fatigue  slept  a  good  deal,  —  and  ourselves.  But 
there  was  talk  enough  besides,  and  things  went  on  evidently  according 
to  a  very  settled  system  until  ten  o'clock,  when  they  all  went  together, 
....  having  passed  an  evening  very  much  to  their  satisfaction,  I 
think,  though  one  in  which  not  the  slightest  refreshment  was  offered 
to  them.  .... 

May  21.  —  Mad.  Lenzoni  had  a  good  deal  of  fever  in  the  nighty 
and  being  too  unwell  to  get  up  this  morning,  we  took  our  breakfast 
by  ourselves,  and  then  went  to  her  chamber  and  made  our  adieus  to 
the  kind  old  lady  in  her  bed,  which  was  covered  with  the  letters  the 
post  had  just  brought  her.  .  «  •  . 

Few  peraona  visited  the  old  Etruscan  and  medieval  towns  in 
the  western  part  of  Tuseany  forty  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Ticknor 
stopped  to  enjoy  the  remarkable  and  interesting  antiquities  of 
San  Gimignano  and  Volterra,  and  did  not  reach  Pisa  until  the 
28dofMay. 

Pisa,  Ma^  24.  —  Carmignani,  the  principal  jurist  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  —  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  —  came  to  see  me  this  mormn^. 
He  is  about  sixty  years  old,  plain  in  his  person,  simple  in  his  man* 
ners,  and  very  frank  in  his  conversation,  at  least  on  political  sub- 
jects. He  was  much  acquainted  with  Mazzei,  who  left  him  his  lit- 
erary executor ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  valued  him  very  highly, 
except  as  an  extremely  amusing  person  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  passed  through  a  great  many  remarkable  adventures  irom 
the  time  he  fled  from  the  Inquisition  in  Pisa,  about  1770,  to  the  time 
when  he  quietly  returned  there  in  1800.    He  died,  I  think,  about 
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1810.  Cannigiumi  readily  ptomiBed  to  send  me  hk  mettoiln  and  pa- 
pers to  look  over,  and  see  what  I  can  find  in  them.  .... 

The  evening  was  made  pleasant  to  us  by  a  visit  from  Rosini,  the 
author  of  the  ^'  Monaca  di  Monza,"  of  ^^Luisa  Strozzi,"  etc., — a  round, 
easy,  good-natured,  vain,  and  rerj  agreeable  person,  about  as  old  as 
Carmignani ;  somewhat  jealous,  as  an  author,  of  the  reputation  of 
Manzoni,  Grossi,  and  the  rest  of  his  successful  contemporaries,  and 
extremely  frank  in  suffering  it  to  be  seen.  He  is  full  of  anecdote, 
and  talked  about  Mad.  de  Stael  and  Schlegel  at  the  time  they  were 
here  in  1815-16,  of  Manzoni,  and  of  himself.  He  seems  extremely 
well  pleased  that  the  *  Monaca  di  Monza'*  has  gone  through  eigh- 
teen editions,  and  declares  that  he  is  no  imitator  of  Manzoni  or  any- 
l)ody  else ;  for  that  in  180d  he  had  made  coUections  for  an  historical 
romance  on  ikt  times  of  Erasmus,  in  which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
the  coterie  around  him  at  Florence,  were  to  have  been  introduced  ; 
that  he  showed  his  materials  and  his  plan  to  his  friends  at  the  time, 
and  went  so  far  ad  to  get  a  head  of  Erasmus  to  be  engraved  for  the 
frontispiece,  but  was  turned  aside  from  his  project  by  the  times  and 
his  friends.  He  talked,  too,  a  good  deal  of  politics,  and  as  freely  as 
Carmignani,  but  with  less  discretion  and  good  sense. 

May  25.  —  Carmignani,  who  cannot  receive  visits  at  his  house,  be- 
cause it  IB  undergoing  great  repairs,  came  to  see  me  again  this  morn- 
ing, and  sent  me  Mazzefs  Memoirs  of  himself  and  a  quantity  of  letters 
and  papers  from  Franklin,  JelV^son,  the  King  of  Poland,  7-  Stanislaus, 
— whose  Charg^  d'Aifaires  he  was  at  Paris,  Abb^  Mably,  John  Adams, 
etCw  It  all  looked  very  curious,  some  of  it  quite  piquant ;  but  I  Could 
only  read  a  little,  for  it  is  a  large  folio  volume  of  about  four  hundred 
closely  written  pages.  What  I  did  read,  however,  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  Mazzei  was  a  mere  adventurer*  Carmignani  talked 
very  well  about  him,  as  well  ad  about  everything  else. 

•  Mr.  O.  T.  Cnttid^  hi  recaning  fada  about  his  vhcle,  illustmlilig  the  retentive- 
neasof  his  menoiy,  says,  *'  I  was  sitting  wfth  ttr.  TtekDcronedaj  in  his  library, 
•boat  a  year  before  bis  <l6iAh,wb6B  he  was  rather  feeble  la  healtbw  Tbatemi- 
aent  lawyer,  Mr.  Sidney  Bartlett,  came  in,  and  happened  to  mention  that  he 
had  jnst  had  occasion  to  give  a  professional  opinion  on  the  title  to  the  estate 
of  Monticello,  formerly  Jeffetson's,  and  he  repeated  the  names  of  some  of  the 
places  in  the  neighborhood.  Mf.  llcknor  remaiked  that  Philip  Mazzei  nkmed. 
those  places.  Mr.  Bartlett  asked,  *Who  was  Philip  Mazzei?'  Mr.  Hcknor, 
wfth  great  airfaniatfoB,  exoliARied, '  Dont  know  who  Philip  MuanA  wu  f  *  Ss  - 
Ijhen  for  iSh»  space  of  ten  «r  flfteeb  miawtes  laade  a  n^  sketeh  of  MaosTs 
Uitory,  tMcMghim  tetothsse0i«ityof  Mv.  J^effSMoa  and  Mr.  Madisoa,  in  Vir- 
ginia.   The  whole  was  told  with  great  spirit  and  vix^acity.'* 
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,  He  [Cannignani]  entered  into  the  discussion  with  Bosini,  etc,  about 
the  line  in  Ugolino,  — 

"  Poscia,  piii  che'l  dolor,  pot^  il  digiuno," 

but  there,  I  think,  he  took  the  wrong  side ;  though  with  Niccolini, 
perhaps,  he  would  rather  err  than  go  right  with  Rosini.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  such  good-natured  men  that  their  literary  difference  has  not 
broken  their  personal  good-wilL 

After  he  was  gone  I  went  to  see  Rosini,  whom  I  found  in  a  literary 
chaos  of  books  and  manuscripts.  He  showed  me  a  long  poem  he  is 
now  writing  on  the  war  of  Russia  in  1812  ;  the  beginning  of  a  history 
of  painting  in  Italy,  to  serve  as, a  pendant  to  Cicognara^s  "  History  of 
Sculpture"  ;  a  quantity  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  other  melanges^  about 
all  which  he  talked  with  the  most  good-humored  vanity  ;  and  the  first 
part  of  a  romance  on  the  subject  of  Ugolino,  about  which  he  talked 
with  more  reserve,  but  to  which,  I  suspect,  he  feels  that  he  intrusts  a 
good  deal  of  his  reputation.  When  we  had  talked  an  hour  or  more, 
he  went  out  with  me,  ....  and  to  the  cathedral,  where  I  left  him  to 
hear  his  mass.  But  he  soon  rejoined  me  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and  we 
had  an  interesting  walk  round  its  fine  cloisters  and  by  its  extraordinary 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  about  which  he  has  written  so  pleasant  a 
book.  .... 

Lucca,  May  27. — We  had  to-day,  between  Pisa  and  Lucca,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  nay,  I  may  say  delightful,  drives  that  we  have  had 
in  Europe ;  the  weather  perfectly  fine  and  the  coimtiy  sufficiently  bro- 
ken on  our  right  to  be  picturesque,  while  in  the  plain  through  which 
we  passed  the  cultivation  was  so  luxuriant — the  trees,  the  whole  way, 
bung  with  the  young  and  graceful  vines  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
spring  vegetation  —  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  land  had  just  been 

arrayed  for  a  fete Lucca  stands  delightfully,  in  the  midst  of  a 

plain  almost  imri vailed  for  fertility,  with  hills  that  surround  it  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  character ;  ....  and  the  rich  and  exact  cultiva- 
tion comes  up  to  the  very  walls  themselves The  people,  though 

the  population  is  the  most  dense  in  Europe,  —  being  466  to  the  square 
mile  for  the  whole  territory, — looked  comfortable  and  well-off,  so  abun- 
dant are  the  resources  of  its  soil,  where  to-day  we  have  frequently  seeij, 
in  the  same  fields,  the  olive,  the  vine,  wheat,  and  sometimes  figs,  and 
mulberries  for  silk  cultivation,  added.  ....  At  the  old  Church  of 
the  Dominicans  ....  are  two  pictures  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  —  one  the 
Virgin  imploring  mercy  for  the  people  of  Lucca  ;  and  the  other,  God 
the  Father,  and  ^t.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Catherine  beatific  in  Mb 
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presence.  Few  works  of  art  by  any  artist  are  equal  to  them.  We 
went  twice  to  see  them,  and  stayed  long  each  time. 

The  cathedral  is  a  grand  old  building,  erected  1060-70.  Its  front 
is  covered  with  a  rich  and  gorgeous  sculpture  of  minute  labor,  .... 
and  over  the  doors  are  bas-reliefs  by  John  of  Pisa,  and  Nicholas. 
Inside,  not  only  its  bold  and  solemn  style  throughout  is  effective,  but 
there  are  interesting  works  of  art, — very  interesting.  A  Madonna 
by  Ghirlandajo  is  excellent ;  two  kneeling  angels  in  marble  on  the 
altar  of  the  sacrament,  by  Civitelli,  1470,  —  whose  works  are  hardly 
found  except  here  and  in  this  neighborhood,  —  and  a  St  Sebastian,  r 
also  by  him,  in  1484,  are  marvellous  for  the  time  when  they  were 
produced,  and  beautiful  and  full  of  deep  meaning  for  any  age.  An 
altar-piece  by  John  of  Bologna,  with  the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and 
St  Peter  on  one  side  and  Paul  of  Lucca  on  the  other,"^  is  one  of 
the  few  satisfying  representations  of  the*  Saviour  I  have  ever  looked 
upon,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  one  of  the  few  that  do  not  offend 
the  feelings  when  you  look  at  it    It  is  of  1579 

We  went,  too,  to  the  palace  where  the  Duke  of  Lucca  has,  not  a^ 
large  collection  of  pictures,  but  an  admirable  one,  distributed  through 
a  few  beautifully  furnished  rooms,  where  they  can  be  seen  in  good 
lights  and  with  great  comfort  Among  them  are  Baffaelle's  Madonna 
of  the  Candelabra, — a  fine  work,  but  not  among  his  best  or  purest ; 
Gheraido  della  Notte's  incomparable  Christ  before  Pilate,  etc.,  .... 
reaUy  quite  on  admirable  collection.  It  was  the  last  thing  we  saw  in 
Lucca,  which  we  left  with  regret,  so  beautiful  is  the  situation  of  the 
town  itself,  and  so  many  beautiful  things  does  it  contain. 

.  Ten  more  days,  passed  in  the  circuit  through-  Spezia  and 
Genoa,  brought  them  to  Milan,  where  Mr.  Ticknor  writes :  — 

Milan,  June  7.  —  When  we  were  fairly  established,  I  went  out  to 
see  if  I  could  find  some  persons  whom  the  cholera  had  kept  out  of 
the  city  when  we  were  here  last  autunm  ;  and  I  was  doubly  pleased, 
not  only  to  find  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  Litta  in  their  palace, 
but  to  learn  that  Manzoni  —  who  has  recently  been  married  again  — 
is  still  in  town ;  that  all  the  Trotti  family  are  here ;  and  that  the 
Marchioness  Arconati  is  on  a  visit  to  them  from  her  exile  in  Belgium. 
I  therefore  went  to  the  Trotti  Palace  this  evening,  where  I  found  the 
old  Marquis,  above  eighty  years  old,  with  the  Marchioness,  almost 
equally  old,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  grandchildren  and 

♦  Staines. 
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fnends  in  the  happiest  and  ntiiplest  manner.  Mad.  Litta  was  theie 
[one  of  the  daughters] ;  Mad.  Arcomati  [another  daughter],  alwajrs 
intellectual  and  agreeable ;  and  aeTeral  of  the  friends  and  relations 
of  Count  Conialonieri ;  and  I  had  a  veij  pleasant  visit  of  one  or  two 

hOUXAi 

JwM  10.  ^— .  .  .  .  One  morning  Mad.  Arconati,  irith  her  brother, 
t^  Marquis  Trotti,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  took  us  out  to  an 
old  and  deserted  villa  of  the  Marquis  Trotti,  and  showed  us  there  a 
ver^  large  establishment  for  raising  silk-wonuB,  the  great  staple  of 
Hkis  part  of  Lombard^.  .... 

....  Two  evenings  we  spent  at  Manzonf s,  whose  house  is  the 
only  one  in  Mdan,  I  am  told,  where  society  is  freely  received.  His 
wife  was  ill,  and  we  did  not  see  her,  but  his  venerable  mother  was 
there,  his  daughters,  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  the  Casatis,  Baron 
Trechi,  and  some  others.  Among  them  was  one  of  Conftdonieri's 
brothers,  whom  I  met  at  Prince  Mettemich's  last  summer.  Both 
evenings  were  very  agreeable,  fer  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
liie  people  were  kind  and  good. 

Manzoni  talked  well,  and  upon  subjects  where  he  might  have  been 
excused  from  talking  at  all,  because  it  would  have  been  no  discredit 
to  him  to  have  been  ^orant ;  Sfxch  as  the  commercial  difficulties  in 
the  United  States,  yfhkh.  he  regarded  in  their  most  important  point 
of  view,  their  moral  effect  on  the  people ;  the  slave  question,  on  which 
he  is  a  thorough  abolitionist,  so  fer  as  to  hold  that  ft  is  our  duty  at 
once  to  do  something  which  shall  insure  emancipation  at  some  feiture 
time,  however  remote,  so  that  the  principle  should  be  now  a^amwi- 
edged. 

Of  his  timid  sensitiveness  I  have  heard  many  more  striking  fects  : 
such  as,  that  he  does  not  like  to  be  in  any  sort  of  solitude,  not  even 
to  go  alone  to  say  his  prayers  in  church  ;  that  he  makes  no  visits, 
because  he  does  not  know  whom  he  may  meet,  etc.  Yet  with  all 
this  he  has  a  high  and  even  bold  sense  of  duty,  and  not  a  little  moral 
courage,  maintaining  his  liberal  opinions  on  all  occasions  wilh  frank- 
ness. His  popularity  as  a  writer  is  extmoidinaiy.  Nothing  like  it 
has  been  known  in  Italy  for  a  century ;  nor  has  any  man  since  Al- 
fieri  produced  so  striking  an  effect  on  the  popular  feeling.  Traces  of 
the  "Promessl  Sposi**  are  found  everywhere,  from  the  Rtti  Palace  — 
where  the  Grand  Duke  is  having  a  room  painted  in  fresco  with  de- 
signs trorxx  it  —  to  the  chintz  on  the  sofas  and  chairs  in  the  tavetns, 
which  are  often  covered  with  its  story.  Of  the  editions  of  it  there 
seems  to  be  no  end.    Meantime,  he  himself  loses  nothing  either  of  the 
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simplicity  or  shyness  of  his  ehaiaoter  ;  and  the  timidity^  which  seems 
to  be  based  in  a  sort  of  piinciple  and  persuasion  with  him,  is  in  no 
degiee  affected  by  his  fieune  and  saccess,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  rather 
increased  by  them. 

Mad.  Arecmati,  who  has  been  intimate  with  him  from  childhood, 
says  he  has  drawn  his  own  prindplee  and  character  in  the  last  speech 
of  Adelchi,  wher^  he  says,  among  other  things  in  the  same  tone,  that 
he  has  lived  in  a  state  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  necessaiy  either 
to  do  or  to  suffer  wrong. 

But  such  erenings  as  we  spent  at  Manzoni's  are  spent  by  few  in 
Milan.  The  great  ambition  of  the  Mihinese  ladies  is  to  have  a  fine 
equipage  with  which  to  drive  in  the  beautiful  public  promenade,  and 
a  box  at  the  opera  to  go  to  afterwards.  We  tried  them  both.  We 
drove  with  the  Littas  two  evenings,  just  at  sundown  and  twilight,  and 
saw  the  fashion  of  the  city,  perhaps  from  two  to  lour  hundred  equi- 
pages, driving  round  rapidly  for  a  little  while  in  the  really  noble 
space  arranged  for  it  on  the  old  ramparts,  ....  and  then  stopping 
for  a  little  time  in  the  middle,  where  the  gentlemen  on  horseback  and 
Mend^on  foot  or  in  other  carriages  come  and  speak  to  them.  Many 
of  the  equipages  were  very  rich  and  tasteful^  ....  and  the  whole 
show  was  very  brilliant  and  graceful  The  last  evening  we  were  in 
Milan  we  went  for  an  hour  to  the  Marquis  Trotti's,  and  found  the 
same  circle  of  children  and  friends  gathered  around  the  courtly  old 
gentleman  that  I  saw  there  the  first  evening.  Afler  staying  there  a 
little  while  we  went  to  tbe  opera,  for  which  Mad.  Litta  had  sent  us 
the  key  to  her  box.  .... 

The  interest  and  ei^oyment  of  two  delightful  days  at  Como 
were  much  increased  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth and  Mr.  Eobinson  for  a  part  of  the  time.  At  Bergamo, 
"the  birthplace  of  Bernardo  Taseo  and  of  Tiraboschi,  and  the 
spot  whence  comes  that  peculiar  Bergamesque  dialect  which, 
in  the  person  of  Harlequin  or  Troffaldino,  amuses  all  Italy,"  an- 
other cordial  meeting  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Robinson 
occurred ;  but  after  breakfasting  together  the  parties  separated, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  going  to  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  Mr.  Ticknor  to  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  promising  a  reunion  at  Venice.  There  our  party 
arrived  first,  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Yekice,  June  17.  —  It  seemed  very  strange  to  us  to  come  into 
a  city  so  silent  and  yet  so  grand  ;  magnificent  in  its  palaces  and 
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churches,  but  looking  deserted ;  vdth  streets  of  water,  over  which 
men  glide  noiselessly  as  spectres ;  .  .  .  .  and  with  houses  that  seem 
to  have  no  foundation,  as  you  step  in  and  out  of  them.  ....  We 
rowed  about  in  our  gondola  like  Turks,  ate  ices  and  drank  sherbets 
in  St  Mark's  Square  with  the  thousand  other  gay  idlers,  ....  and 
went  home  late,  only  to  listen  to  music  from  the  gondoliers  and 
thoughtless  minstrels,  who  seemed  to  fill  the  summer  night  with  their 
harmony.    The  whole  was  purely  Venetian.  .... 

June  22.  —  ....  We  finished  the  evening,  as  usual,  with  a  lounge 
in  St  Mark's  Square,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  joined  by 
Wordsworth  and  Robinson,  who  arrived  this  afternoon,  and  talked 
very  agreeably  of  their  adventures.  They  found  nobody  at  Iseo 
who  remembered  anything  about  Lady  Mary  Montagu's  residence  at 
Louvere.* 

Jwne  23.  — ....  In  the  evening  we  had  the  genuine  gondoli^ 
music  of  the  country.  We  procured  four  or  five  gondoliers,  who 
went  in  one  gondola,  while  we  went  in  others,  ....  and  embarking 
just  at  dark,  rowed  down  the  Grand  Canal  towards  the  Lagune.  As 
soon  as  we  were  fairly  in  motion  they  began  to  sing.  They  took  at 
first  Tasso,  and  began  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  and  in  their  soft  Venetian 
dialect,  to  chant  the  episode  of  Armida.  ....  They  were  themselves 
much  excited  by  it,  and  stood  up  and  gesticulated  as  if  they  were  im- 
provisating.  At  first  it  did  not  produce  much  effect,  but  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  melody  in  the  recitative  soon  got  the  command  of 

our  feelings,  and  it  became  striking Wordsworth,  who  was  with 

us,  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  we  were  all  put  into  a  sort  of  spirit  of 
reverie  by  it  The  gondoliers  evidently  enjoyed  it ...  .  We  stopped 
them  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  asked  them  for  some  of  their  national 
airs.  With  these,  too,  they  were  quite  ready,  and  sang  a  great  many 
of  them,  intermingling  them  occasionally  with  parts  of  operas,  which 
the  whole  of  them  sang  with  much  spirit  It  was  a  beautiful  even- 
ing, and  we  rowed  about,  over  towards  the  Lido  ....  till  after  eleven 
o'clock.  .... 

Jime  24.  —  We  passed  almost  a  long  day  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  giv- 
ing it  entirely  to  the  pictures  there,  which  seem  the  more  astonishing 
and  admirable  the  more  we  see  them.    At  two  o'clock  we  saw  the 

♦  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  went  to  Italy  for  her  health,  and  remained 
there  twenty-two  years,  in  the  closing  period  of  her  life.  Daring  many  of 
these  years  she  passed  her  summers  in  the  profound  seclusion  of  Louvere  on 
the  Lago  d'Iseo.  She  returned  to  England  in  1761,  where  she  died  ten  months 
afterwards. 
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doves  fed.  ....  Wordsworth  was  with  us  in  the  evening,  and  we 
had  an  excellent  dish  of  talk.  .... 

Juru  26. — We  left  Venice  *this  morning  with  less  reluctance  than 
we  otherwise  should  have  done,  if  the  weather  had  not  of  late  been 
so  warm  that  we  b^;in  to  be  impatient  to  get  into  the  mountains, 
where  we  have  the  project  of  making,  in  company  with  Gray  and 
Cogswell,  a  somewhat  long  and  whimsical,  but  as  we  hope  agreeable 
journey  of  a  few  weeks.  .... 

The  "whimsical  journey"  was,  in  fact,  a  voyage  en  zigzag 
through  different  passes  of  the  Alps ;  out  of  Italy  by  the  Bren- 
ner ;  in  again  over  the  Stelvio,  and  down  the  lovely  Valtelline 
to  the  Lake  of  Como ;  out  once  more  by  the  Spluegen ;  through 
the  Via  Mala  and  over  the  Arlberg  to  Innsbruck,  —  a  course  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the  best  way  of  seeing  and  en- 
joying the  Alps.  Mr.  Ticknor  reviews  the  experiences  of  these 
three  weeks  as  follows :  — 

Innsbruck,  JwZy  16. — .  ...  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  have 
done  more  in  the  same  time  to  see  what  is  grand  and  solemn,  or 
graceful  and  gentle,  in  the  valleys  and  mountain-passes  of  the  North 
of  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  portions  of  Switzerland  we  did  not  visit 
last  year. ....  I  feel,  indeed,  now  as  if  I  were  well  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mountain-country  between  Vienna  and  Mm^eilles  ;  for 
with  our  visits  to  Upper  Austria  and  Switzerland  last  summer,  added 
to  my  former  passages  of  the  St.  Bernard  and  the  Maritime  Alps  on 
horseback,  I  have  made  seven  passages  of  the  Alps,  —  namely,  part  of 
the  Brenner,  the  whole  of  the  Stelvio,  the  Spliigen,  the  Arlberg,  the 
Simplon,  the  St  Bernard,  and  the  Comiche,  —  and  seen  all  the  princi- 
pal lakes,  mountains,  and  valleys  on  each  side  of  them.  Of  all  this, 
the  lakes  of  Upper  Austria  are  the  most  winning  and  satisfying  as 
lakes,  except  the  Lake  of  Como,  which  is  of  the  same  sort ;  the  Tyrol 
is  the  most  picturesque  country,  and  its  people,  their  costumes  and 
houses,  the  most  curious  and  striking ;  the  Ortler  Spitz,  the  Jung- 
frau,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  are  the  grandest  of  the  mountains ;  the 
Valtelline  and  the  valley  of  the  Inn  the  loveliest  of  valleys  and  at 
the  same  time  the  grandest ;  the  Mandatsch  Glacier  the  most  solemn 
of  the  glaciers,  and  next  after  this,  the  Glacier  of  Grindelwald  and 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  .... 

After  a  week  at  Munich  —  where  they  again  met  Mr.  Words- 
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worth  and  Mr.  Robinson — they  parted  not  only  from  these 
English  friends,  but  from  their  Boston  fellow-travellers,  Gray, 
Cogswell,  and  Ward,  and  went  on  to  Heidelberg,  where  they 
remained  nearly  four  weeks,  "as  a  pause  and  rest  after  just  three 
months  of  uninterrupted  travelling  and  sight-seeing/'  Of  his 
acquaintance  and  interests  there,  Mr.  Ticknor  writes  thus : — 

Creuzer,  the^classical  scholar,  whom  I  knew  here  twenty  years  ago, 
seemed  to  me  little  changed.  Schlosser,  the  historian,  is  in  manner 
just  what  his  books  might  lead  one  to  suppose, — decided,  and  a  little 
hruyanty  strong  and  genial,  if  not  good-natured.  He  lives  quite  by 
himself,  and  is  probably  the  most  quarrelsome  of  the  very  qimrrel- 
Bome  professors  here ;  but  to  me,  who  entered  into  none  of  their 
manifold  feuds,  he  was  pleasant. 

Ullmann,  the  principal  theological  professor,  is  a  quiet  little  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  elegant  literature,  who  was  very 
much  disposed  to  be  useful  to  me,  and  at  whose  house  I  met  agreea- 
ble people,  more  luxuriously  entertained  than  is  common  in  profes- 
sors' houses  in  Ckrmany. 

But  Mittermaier,  a  man  just  fifty  years  old,  is  more  a  man  of  the 
world,  notwithstanding  his  great  learning,  than  any  of  them.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Baden,  and  therefore  a  man 
of  a  good  deal  of  political  consequence  in  this  part  of  Germany ;  and 
his  frank  and  popular  manners  form  rather  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  his  caste  generally.  Besides  this,  however,  he  is  a  laborious 
and  successful  professor,  and  his  works  on  the  criminal  law  have 
given  him  reputation  throughout  Europe.  His  house  is  probably  the 
most  agreeable,  for  personal  intercourse,  in  Heidelbeig,  since  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  persons  found  there  than  is  found  elsewhere. .... 

In  all  these  families  intercourse  was  simple,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man notions  of  simplicity;  but  in  all  of  them  —  except  Ullmann's — 
the  ladies  of  the  femiily  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  household 
work  to  perform.  At  Mittermaier^s,  in  particular,  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  daughters  bring  in  the  evening  Ughts,  and  set  and  serve  two 
rather  large  supper-tables,  assisted  by  a  single  waiting-girL 

We  knew,  too,  the  old  Baron  Malchus  and  his  daughter.  The  old 
gentleman  was  Minister  of  Finance  to  Jerome  Bonaparte  when  be 
was  King  of  Westphalia,  and  afterwards  to  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg ;  and  he  used  to  make  us  rather  long  visits,  and  talk,  much  at 
large,  of  the  days  of  his  power  and  dignity.  I  have  seldom  found  a 
person  who  had  such  an  immense  mass  of  statistical  details  in  his 
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head,  and  as  he  has  kept  up  a  good  deal  of  intimacy  and  influence, 
with  not  only  the  Bonapartes,  but  the  Wurtembergers,  since  his  ab- 
dication of  public  affaiis,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  and  useful 
matter-of-fact  conversation.  Some  of  his  accounts  of  the  Bonapartes, 
of  their  present  state  and  condition,  ....  showed  how  completely 
this  great  HBonily  has  come  to  point  a  moi:al  and  adorn  a  tale  ;  how 
completely  it  has  sunk  beneath  the  fears  of  the  potentates  whom 
it  formerly  displaced  from  their  thrones,  and  treated  as  puppets  and 
slaves. 

Our  most  agreeable  acquaintance,  however,  was  the  fiunily  of  the 
Marquis  Arconati,  who  has  taken  a  house  at  Heidelberg  for  the  sum- 
mer, to  be  near  his  only  child,  who  is  at  the  University  here.  They 
came  to  see  us,  with  Berchet,  th^e  morning  after  our  arrival,  and  dur- 
ing our  whole  visit  treated  us  as  old  Mends.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  us,  for  Mad.  Arconati  has  few  equals,  among,  her  sex,  for  intelli- 
gence and  a  perfectly  uniform  and  simple  el^ance  of  manners.  We 
dined  with  them  twice,  and  were  much  with  them  besides,  and  count 
upon  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  again  in  Paris.  At  their  house 
we  met  Quinet,  who,  I  hear,  —  for  the  first  time,  —  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  living  French  poets  of  some  note ;  a  man  about  five- 
and-thirty,  with  a  good  deal  of  self-sufficiency ;  au  resUf  with  some- 
thing epigrammatic  and  smart  in  his  conversation.  .... 

On  the  way  to  Paris  in  the  autumn, — having  left  Heidel- 
berg on  the  24th  of  August,  —  the  party  stopped  at  Frankfort 
and  Wiesbaden.    At  Bonn, — 

I  had  an  agreeable  meeting  with  my  old  friend  Welcker,  kind  and 
learned  as  ever,  liberal  in  his  politics,  so  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
Prussian  government,  but  so  true  and  honest  in  his  character  that  no 
government  ought  to  fear  or  dislike  him.  A  part  of  the  evening  I 
spent  with  August  von  Schlegel,  where  I  met  Tourgu^neff,  a  learned 
Russian,  Secretary  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Channing.  It  was  very  agreeable,  but  Schlegel  in  his 
old  age  is  more  of  a  fat  than  ever.  He  can  talk  with  comfort  of 
nothing  but  himselfl 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Paris,  —  Von  Bawmer.  —  Fauriel.  —  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie,  — 
Chmot  —  Miss  Cla/rke,  —  CoguereL  —  Jouy,  —  Confalonieru  —  Count 
MoU,  —  Augustin  Thierry,  —  Lamartine,  —  Count  Circourt,  —  Mig- 
net  —  Cesare  Balbo.  —  Mad,  de  Pastoret,  —  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
Family. 

JOURNAL. 

Paris,  September  la*  —  I  was  at  Boesai^ge's  book-shop  and  two 
or  three  other  similar  establishments  to-day.  They  are  less  ample 
and  less  well  supplied  with  classical  books  of  all  kinds  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  Hying  literature,  too,  does  not  much  figuie  in  them, 
and  from  what  I  could  judge  and  learn,  especially  in  a  long  and 
somewhat  curious  conversation  with  the  elder  Bossange,  I  suppose  the 
booksellers  now  are  driven  for  a  good  deal  of  their  profits  to  reprint- 
ing popular  authors  with  eirtravagant  ornaments,  like  "Gil  Bias,* 
"  La  Fontaine,"  and  "  Paul  and  Virginia,''  which  have  recently  been 
published  with  engravings  on  every  page.  .... 

September  20.  —  I  had  a  visit  from  Von  Raumer  this  morning.  He 
is  in  Paris  to  consult  and  make  extracts  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  is  now  near  the  end  of  a  two-months'  labor  for 
his  great  historical  work,  like  that  which  he  gave  to  it,  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  in  London.  He  says  he  has  found  an  immense  mass 
of  materials,  and  that  he  is  permitted  to  search  where  he  likes,  and 
copy,  with  only  the  formality  of  an  examination,  which  is  made  by 
Mignet,  the  historian. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  acquaintances  or  visits  at  Paris 
till  the  vrinter  shall  come  on,  but  to-day  I  was  driven  to  make  one 
that  I  found  very  agreeable  ;  I  mean  that  of  M.  FaurieL  I  wanted 
his  work  on  the  Romances  of  the  Provencal,  and  desired  Bossange 
to  procure  it  for  me  some  days  ago.  Not  finding  it,  or  any  trace  of 
it,  he  applied  to  Fauriel  for  some  indication  in  relation  to  it  Fauriel 
told  him,  what  was  new  both  to  Bossange  and  myself,  that  the 
Essay  on  Romances  had  been  printed  only  in  a  periodical ;  and 

*  He  had  reached  Paris  September  11. 
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being  surprised  that  an  American  should  inquire  for  it,  Fauriel  sent 
me  last  evening  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  very  civil  note.  Of  course  I 
called  on  him  to-day  and  delivered  him  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
Schlegel  had  given  me  at  Bonn.  I  found  him  a  man  above  sixty 
years  old,  I  should  think,  living  in  the  Faubourg  St  Qermain,  in  a 
quiet  and  modest  manner,  and  surrounded  with  a  library  of  extremely 
curious  books,  in  the  early  literature  of  France,  Qermany,  Spain,  and 
Provence.  His  conversation  was  more  accurate  and  careful  than  is 
commonly  found  in  his  countrymen,  but  still  lively  ;  and  his  knowl- 
edge in  early  Spanish  literature,  on  which  we  chiefly  talked,  is  such 
as  I  have  not  found  before  in  Europe.  It  exceeded  that  of  Wolf  at 
Vienna,  as  much  as  his  years  do,  and  gave  me  great  pleasure. 

October  1.  —  I  went  this  morning  to  see  Camillo  Ugoni,  the  author 
of  the  "  History  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in 
order  to  make  some  inquiries  of  him  about  Count  Confalonieri,  who 
has  lately  been  in  Paris,  and  been  sent  away  by  the  Police.*  .... 
Ugoni  I  found  a  pleasant  Italian,  about  sixty  years  old,  with  the  ap- 
paratus of  a  man  of  letters  about  him  ;  but  I  talked  with  him  only 
concerning  Confalonieri,  whose  intimate  friend  he  is,  and,  I  believe, 
also  a  fellow-sufferer  in  exile  from  political  causes. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  all  Paris  in  motion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  chiefly  with  a  fete  at  the  Gardens  of  Tivoli,  but  partly, 
also,  with  the  St  Germain  Railroad.  It  looked  very  little  like  Sun- 
day. Indeed,  so  few  shops  are  shut,  and  all  works  —  even  those  for 
the  government  — are  so  diligently  carried  on,  that  I  cannot  distin- 
guish Sunday  from  other  days. 

We  attended  service  at  the  Oratoire,  where  Monod,  son  of  the  person 
who  was  a  preacher  there  twenty  years  ago,  officiated.  The  sermon 
was  thoroughly  Calvinistic    He  seemed  serious  and  earnest .... 

October  5.  —  The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie  being  announced 
in  the  papers  as  having  come  to  town,  I  went  to  see  them  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  glad  I  did  ;  they  received  me  as  an  old  friend,  —  as 
if  it  were  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  last  in  their  saloon.  But  they 
are,  of  course,  a  good  deal  altered.  The  Duke,  who  is  above  fifty, 
shows  that  he  has  had  cares  upon  him,  and  that  he  has  not  been 
Prime  Minister  with  impimity  ;  but  still  he  has  preserved  his  natu- 
ral and  original  manner,  a  singular  mixture  of  pride,  warm-hearted- 
ness, and  modesty,  which  gives  him  a  slight  air  of  embarrassment, 
and  makes  him  blush  a  little  whenever  he  expresses  a  strong  or  de- 
cided opinion.    Mad.  de  Broglie  is  just  forty  years  old,  but  does  not 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  161,  266. 
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look  so  much ;  is  still  pietty  ;  and  has  that  charm  she  always  had; 
of  perfectly  simple  and  even  naive  manners,  added  to  great  frank- 
ness and  talent  Her  daughter,  the  Viscountess  d'Haussonville,  was 
there,  and  is  beautiful ;  .  .  .  .  and  a  M.  Doudan,  who  is  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  the  Duke,  and  who  has  the  reputation  of  heaueoup  de 
nuyyena.  We  talked  chiefly  about  old  times,  and  the  changes  that 
years  have  brought, — the  death  of  their  beautiful  daughter  Pauline, 
and  of  Miss  Bandall ;  the  death  of  Auguste  de  Stael,  etc., — till  Ville- 
main  came  in,  who  has  grown  quite  stout,  with  his  added  reputation, 
and  then  I  came  away,  promising  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow,  and 
meet  Quizot,  who  is  expected  in  town  on  business  to-night.  I  asked 
the  Duke  about  ConMonien's  case ;  and  he  said  he  was  as  much  in 
the  dark  about  it  as  everybody  else,  and  extremely  sorry  not  to  find 
him  in  Paris.  .... 

October  6.  —  I  dined  at  the  de  Broglies*,  and  went  an  hour  before 
dinner,  because  Mad.  de  Broglie  said  she  wanted  me  to  come  so 
early  that  we  might  have  some  quiet  talk  before  company,  should 
come  in.  She  was  very  interesting  ;  told  me  much  of  her  life  and 
of  her  family  during  t^e  last  twenty  years,  and  talked  largely  of  her 
religious  opinions,  which  are  Calvinistic,  knowing  mine  to  be  Uni- 
tarian. Of  her  children,  and  of  her  husband  and  his  public  career, 
she  spoke  with  all  her  natural  frankness ;  and  about  America  and 
our  institutions  she  was  curious,  but  is  evidently  less  democratically 
inclined  than  when  I  knew  her  before.  Her  conversation  was  al- 
ways earnest,  sometimes  brilliant,  and  I  was  sorry  when  the  approach 
of  dinner  interrupted  it.  Her  pretty,  or  rather  beautiful  daughter 
came  first,  with  her  husband ;  then  M.  Doudan  and  then  Alphonse 
de  Rocca,  the  youngest  son  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  now  about  twenty- 
five,  extremely  ugly  in  the  lower  part  of  his  fece,  like  his  mother,  — 
very  good-natured,  it  is  said,  but  with  a  moderate  capacity. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  came  last,  with  Quizot,  who,  having  had  his 
hints  beforehand,  pretended  to  remember  a  great  deal  more  about  me 
than  my  vanity  could  render  credible.*  He  talked  at  first,  with  much 
French  esprit,  upon  a  recent  article  of  Montalembert  on  the  Revival 
of  the  Arts,  upon  an  Edinburgh  review  on  Bacon  attributed  to  Ma- 
caulay,  and  such  matters. 

I  thought,  in  all  this,  there  was  something  got  up  for  effect,  a  little 
more  of  the  fashionable  air  of  the  salon  than  became  his  character 
and  position.  But  all  Frenchmen  —  or  almost  all  —  desire  this  repu- 
tation for  etprity  and  are  not  insensible  to  the  succh  de  scUon;  and 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  256. 
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tliis  was  the  fiist  time  M.  Quizot  had  seen  the  de  Broglie  family  for 
seveial  months.  At  table  he  talked  mora  like  a  stateaman,  on  the 
French  elections  now  approaching,  and  on  American  politics.  BLe 
tceated  Mr.  Van  Bur^,  compared  with  the  other  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  person  not  known  in  Europe.  But  on  American 
affiiirs  the  Duke  de  Broglie  seemed  better  informed,  and  talked  better 
than  he  did.  .... 

October  8,  —  Gans  of  Berlin  came  in  early  this  morning  to  see  me, 
full  of  activity  and  lively  conversation  as  ever.  He  has  been  travel- 
ling in  the  South  of  France,  to  restore  himself  after  a  considerable  ill- 
ness, and  seems  veiy  round  and  hearty,  as  if  the  experiment  had  quite 
succeeded.  .... 

October  9.  —  I  visited  Quizot  this  morning.  He  is  poor,  and  lives 
very  modestly  in  a  small  apartment,  where  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  him  to  receive  fashionable  company ;  but  1  believe  that  he 
has  never  sought  to  make  a  fortune,  and  that,  being  without  debts, 
he  is  contented*  He  was  very  curious  this  morning  in  his  inquiries 
about  the  United  States,  and  showed  that  he- has  ceased  to  believe  in 
the  stability  of  our  popular  institutions.  It  was  not  so  formerly.  He 
professes  to  be  very  anxious  on  the  subject ;  to  consider  it  a  great 
calamity  to  the  world  if  the  experiment  of  liberty  in  the  United 
States  should  fjEul ;  is  much  concerned  about  our  mobs,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  etc  But  if  he  talked  the  other  day,  at  the  Duke  de 
Broglie's,  like  an  hoTume  cfesprit  and  like  a  statesman,  he  talked  this 
morning  like  a  politician.  .  «  .  . 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Mad.  de  Broglie's.  Though  she  does 
not  receive  regularly,  a  good  many  persons  came  in,  most  of  them  men 
of  letters,  or  men  marked  by  intellectual  endowments.  I  was  partic- 
ularly glad  to  see  Ste.  Beuve,  a  modest  little  gentleman  of  about  fifty- 
five  ;  for  if  I  had  not  seen  him  now,  I  should  have  missed  him  alto- 
gether, as  he  is  just  going  for  the  winter  to  Lausanne.  No  man  alive 
has  80  good  a  knowledge  of  French  literature  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  as  he  has ;  and  I  obtained  some  good  indications  from 
him  tins  evening,  which  wiU  make  me  regret  his  absence  this  winter 
the  more. 

October  16.  —  Mad.  de  Broglie  made  us  a  long  visit  this  mom« 
ing,  and  talked  politics  and  religion  in  abundance,  which  it  was 
agreeable  to  listen  to,  because  she  is  so  frank  and  sincere,  but  in 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  agree  with  her,  because  she  is  so 
Calvinistic,  and  looks  with  so  much  less  favor  than  she  used  to  on 
free  institutions.  .... 
6* 
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October  26.  —  ....  In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  a  Miss  Clarke, 
an  English  lady,  living  with  her  aged  mother  over  in  the  old  Ahhaye 
aux  Bois,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.*  She  brought  us  letters 
lately  from  Mrs.  Fletcher.  She  has  lived  in  France  a  large  part  of 
her  life,  and  keeps  a  little  bureau  (Tesprit  all  of  her  own,  d  la  Fran- 
patM.  Au  reste,  ^e  is,  I  believe,  an  excellent  person,  and  is  a  friend 
of  Mad-  Arconati,  as  well  as  of  other  good  people. 

We  found  there  Fauriel,  who  is,  I  believe,  to  be  seen  in  her  ialcn 
every  night,  and  one  other  Frenchman,  I  think  M^rim^e.  There  was 
much  talk  both  in  English  and  French,  which  Miss  Clarke  seems  to 
speak  equally  welL  Fauriel  was  witty  and  cynical,  as  usual ;  and 
the  lady  very  agreeable. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  I  spent  at  Mad.  de  Broglie's,  where  I 
met  Pageot ;  Rossi,t  formerly  a  great  politician  in  Geneva,  and  now, 
it  is  said,  preparing  himself  for  a  peerage  in  France  ;  the  Duke  De- 
cazes,  so  long  the  Minister,  and  the  favorite  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  Vieil- 
Castel,  one  of  the  principal  employes  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  ;  Janvier,  the  well-known  debater  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
on  the  Doctrinaire  side,  etc,  etc.     It  was  very  agreeable. 

October  26.  — We  drove  out,  in  beautiful  weather,  this  afternoon,  to 
Vincennes,  and  saw  the  outside  of  the  fine  old  castle  ;  but  as  it  is  a 
military  depot,  we  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  inside.  The  stnmg- 
est  recollection  that  now  dwells  on  it,  of  course,  is  that  connected  with 
the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

On  our  way  back  we  went  to  the  suburb,  or  village,  of  Picpus  ;  and 
there,  in  a  cemetery  behind  the  convent  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur  de  J^us, 
saw  the  grave  of  Lafayette.  This  convent  consisted  of  distinguished 
women,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  education  ;  and  in 
its  cemetery  a  few  of  the  higher  aristocracy  had  their  graves.  The 
Revolution  broke  it  up,  and  made  it  the  resort  of  a  Jacobin  club.  In 
1804  it  was  restored,  and  the  tombstones  that  had  been  overthrown 
were  replaced.  I  should  think  about  fifty  families  of  the  higher  and 
older  aristocracy  have  their  places  of  rest  here,  but  everything  looks 
fresh  and  recent 

Mad.  de  Lafayette  was  buried  near  some  of  the  NoaiUes,  and  her 
husband  desired  to  be  placed  near  her.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  two  stones,  except  their  simplicity.  They  are  exactly  alike, 
—  no  titles  are  given  to  Mad.  de  Lafayette,  and  to  her  husband  only 
Major-General  and  Deputy ;  and  on  each  gravestone  is  recorded  the 

•  Since  Madame  Mohl. 

t  Pellegrino  Ronsi,  assassinated  in  Rome,  November  15, 1848. 
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date  of  their  respective  births,  of  their  marriage,  and  of  their  deaths, 
and  the  two  stones  are  united  by  a  cross. 

October  27. — Ugoni — who  has  been  frequently  to  see  us  of  late, 
chiefly  to  talk  about  Confalonieri,  whose  case  excites  everywhere 
great  remark — carried  me  this  evening  to  the  weekly  soiree  of  Mad. 
Mojon.*  She  is  an  Italian,  her  husband  a  Spaniard,  long  a  professor 
of  medicine  and  physician  at  Genoa,  and  both  are  great  friends  of 
Confalonieri,  Sismondi,  and  other  persons  of  mark.  They  live  here 
to  enjoy  their  fortune  and  educate  their  children.  I  found  several 
agreeable  people  there,  and  passed  a  pleasant  evening 

October  30. — At  the  Duke  de  Broglie's,  to-night,  I  met  Count 
Mol4,  now  the  French  Premier,  and  holding  the  place  of  President 
of  the  Council,  which  the  Duke  formerly  held.  It  was  curious  and 
amusing  to  see  the  two  ministers  together,  who,  without  being  posi- 
tively enemies,  cannot  certainly  be  very  good  friends.  Their  talk 
was  chiefly  about  the  elections,  which  are  to  happen  next  week,  and 
which  they  seem  to  think  might  be  less  favorable  to  the  Ministry 
than  had  been  hoped.  M.  MoM  is  an  intellectual-looking  man  of 
about  sixty,  and  talks  well.  After  he  was  gone,  I  had  some  curious 
conversation  with  the  Duke  de  Broglie  about  the  King  and  about 
Confalonieri's  case. 

October  31.  —  I  went  this  morning  —  at  her  request  —  to  Mad.  de 
Broglie's  at  their  breakfast-hour,  and  sat  out  a  part  of  their  family 
breakfast,  where  I  talked  politics  with  M.  de  Broglie,  who  has  less 
confidence  in  free  institutions  than  he  used  to  have.  Afterwards  I 
went  with  Mad.  de  Broglie  into  her  boudoir,  where  she  showed  me  a 
picture  by  Scheffer,  representing  her  daughter  Pauline,  who  died  at 
fourteen.  ....  It  is  a  small  picture,  arranged  like  the  picture  of  an 
Oratoire,  and  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  circumstance  that 
her  Calvinism  approaches  here,  as  in  other  instances,  to  the  faith  or 
the  feelings  of  the  Ronush  Church.  This  is  the  more  natural,  to  be 
sure,  as  her  husband,  to  whom  she  is  devotedly  attached,  is  a  Catho- 
lic ;  but  still  I  think  it  also  lays  in  her  own  character  and  feelings. 
At  any  rate,  she  is  a  very  interesting  person  ;  full  of  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity, and  talent.  I  talked  with  her  a  good  deal  this  morning  about 
christianizing  the  poor  and  those  who  n^lect  all  religion,  and  she 
showed  much  practical  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  strong 
interest  in  it 

*  Mtd.  Bianca  Milesi-Mojon  translated  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hymns  and  some  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  into  Italian ;  and  a  sketch  of  her  life  was  published  by 
Eniile  Souvestre,  in  1854. 
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November  6.  —  I  spent  an  hour  this  evening  veiy  agreeably  at  the 
Countess  de  Ste.  Aulaiie's,*  where  I  found  only  her  daughters  and  two 
or  three  gentlemen,  this  not  being  one  of  her  evenings  of  reception, 
though  I  supposed  it  was  when  I  went  Her  character,  her  talents, 
and  her  graceful  and  winning  manners  plainly  fit  her  for  her  place 
as  the  wife  of  a  foreign  ambassador;  but,  like  all  the  French,  she 
rejoices  in  the  opportunity  to  come  back  to  Paris.  1  talked  with  her 
about  the  elections  and  French  politics,  which  are  at  this  moment  the 
absorbing  subject  She  is  of  course  ministerial,  but  it  was  striking 
to  see  how  much  she  fears  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  grown,  by 
the  changes  of  the  times,  of  great  and  preponderating  consequence. 
No  such  opinions  and  feelings  could  have  been  expressed  when  1  was 
here  before ;  and  I  find  them  on  all  sides,  though  expressed  with  more 
reserve  by  such  men  as  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Count  Mol^  than  by 
a  lady  like  Mad.  de  Ste.  Auhdre. 

On  the  case  of  Confalonieri  she  expressed  herself  with  equal  frank- 
ness ;  as  did  also  Rossi,  whom  I  visited  this  afternoon.  The  whole 
of  that  affair,  indeed,  is  very  discreditable  to  the  French  government, 
and  especially  to  the  King ;  but  persons  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tions of  party  and  personal  friendship  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet,  as  the  Duke  de  BrogUe,  Rossi,  and  Mad.  de 
Ste.  Aulaire  do  to  the  French  throne  and  administration,  would  not 
have  spoken  out  their  opinions  as  freely  and  truly  as  these  persons 
have  spoken  them  out  to  me.  This  is  a  difference  between  the  coun- 
tries discreditable  to  us,  and  which  I  feel  as  a  moral  stain  upon  us. 

November  7.  —  I  spent  some  time  this  morning  in  the  King's  pri- 
vate library,  originally  Bonaparte's,  and  which  I  knew  under  Barbier 
as  the  library  of,  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  an  unconMnonly  comfortable 
and  weU-arranged  establishment ;  better  than  any  of  the  sort  1  know 
of,  except  the  Grand  Duke's  at  Florence,  and  larger  than  that  Jouy, 
the  author  of  the  **Hermite  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin,"  is  the  head 
of  it,  a  hale,  hearty,  white-headed  old  gentleman  of  about  sixty-five. 
Like  everybody  else,  now,  he  talked  about  politics  and  the  elections, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the  Ministry.  He  seemed  to  be 
throughout  very  content,  and  has  occasion  to  be  so.  He  made  a 
good  fortune  by  his  periodicals,  and  admits  very  frankly  that  he 
wrote  for  that  purpose ;  wrote  as  long  as  the  booksellers  would  pay 
him  well,  and  wrote  a  great  deal  too  much.  And  he  has  now  a  good, 
easy  place  under  government,  where  he  occupies  himself  with  his  lit- 
erary studies,  and  has  settled  all  his  arrangements  for  an  agreeable  old 

age. 

♦See  Vol.  I.  p.  256. 
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Novembers,  —  Being  at  Guizofa  this  morning,  he  told  me  some 
curious  particulars  about  the  King.  He  says,  the  King  commence 
heaucoup  de  f antes,  et  en  finit  fort  peu ;  that  he  feels  his  talent  and 
power  of  action,  and  sometimes  decides  without  consulting  his  minis- 
ters ;  that  when  he  himself  was  Minister  for  the  first  time,  the  King 
twice  so  decided  in  affairs  that  were  of  his  department,  but  that,  hav- 
ing himself  immediately  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  no 
responsibility  in  those  cases,  the  King  never  did  it  afterward ;  that 
the  King  sometimes  asked  him  to  leave  his  hrouiUons  of  mAnoires, 
etc,  with  him,  to  be  looked  over,  but  that  he  always  refused,  because 
he  did  not  choose  the  King  should  consult  others  about  his  imfin- 
ished  and  unexplained  projects,  or  make  a  separate  work  and  decision 

of  his  own  upon  them,  etc^  etc The  King,  too,  Guizot  says, 

is  veiy  anxious  and  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  examines  each  case  of  capital  conviction  himself,  and  makes  a 
written  abstract  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  pardon,  in  parallel 
colunms,  and  decides  with  care  and  conscientiously  without  the  inter- 
"vention  of  his  ministers. 

In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Confalonieri.  He  was  in  bed,  broken  down 
in  health,  and  much  broken  in  the  brightness  and  strength  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  but  full  of  kindly  affection  and  gratitude.  I  went 
over  the  whole  of  his  strange  case  with  him  ;  his  case,  I  mean,  so  far 
as  the  French  government  is  concerned,  and  told  him,  what  he  did 
not  before  kno^,  how  completely  it  was  the  King's  personal  affiEdr.  I 
did  not  stay  long  with  him,  for  it  was  not  well  that  he  should  talk 
much.  He  has  been  in  Paris,  this  time,  three  days.  To-morrow  he  is 
to  have  an  operation  performed,  and  when  he  is  suflSciently  recovered 
will  go  to  the  South  of  France.  It  is  a  great  pain  to  see  him  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him  at  Milan  in  1817,  and  at 
Paris  in  1818-19.  The  Austrian  government  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  crushed  him,  broken  his  spirit,  broken  his  heart ;  and 
his  nature  was  so  noble  and  lofty  that  it  seems  as  if  tyranny  were 
encouraged  and  strengthened,  by  his  present  condition,  to  proceed  as 
far  as  it  has  power.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  now  found  new  and  better 
means  to  work  withal  than  it  had  ever  discovered  before 

November  12.  —  The  case  of  Confalonieri  is  so  remarkable,  and, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  I  have  become  so  fully  and  exactly 
possessed  of  details  that  are  almost  unknown  even  in  Paris,  and  some 
of  which  ConMonieri  himself  learnt  only  from  me,  that  I  have 
thought  I  would  write  it  out  in  fidl.  It  is  strongly  illustrative  of 
the  way  in  which  things  are  managed,  not  only  in  France,  but  by 
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other  goyemments  in  Europe ;  and  I  dare  say  no  proper  account  of 
it  will  ever  be  published,  and  the  whole  truth  will  never  be  known. 

Count  ConMonieri,  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  and  richest  families 
in  Lombardy,  was,  by  his  position  in  society,  by  his  talents,  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  character,  and  by  his  personal  relations  throughout 
Europe,  not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in  Italy,  but 
altogether  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  victims  of  Austria  in 
1821.  When  in  the  United  States  he  wrote  to  his  old  Mend,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Louis  Philippe, 
to  inquire  whether  his  presence  in  France  would  be  im welcome  to  the 
government.  The  Duke  —  who  told  me  this  fact — said  he  replied 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  permitted  himself  to  ask  such  a  question ; 
that  France  was,  as  it  were,  his  natural  asylum ;  and  that  the  sooner 
he  should  be  here  the  more  happiness  he  would  give  his  Mends.  On 
receiving  this  assurance  he  gave  notice  in  New  York,  to  the  Austrian 
Consul,  of  his  intention  to  come  to  France,  that  he  might  not  even 
seem  to  do  anything  covertly,  and  embarked  for  England. 

He  there  gave  a  new  and  somewhat  formal  notice  to  the  French 
Charge  d' Affaires,  —  the  Ambassador  being  absent,  —  and  desired  him, 
if  he  had  any  doubt  about  his  reception  in  France,  — where  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  had  been  displaced  by  Count  Mole,  —  to  write  for  instruc- 
tions ;  to  which  the  Chaig^  replied,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  in 
the  case,  and  that  he  should  hold  it  to  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty 
to  viser  his  passport  Under  these  circumstances  he  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, and  arrived  in  Paris  about  September  20,  where  he  established 
himself  in  a  private  hospital  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  winter  in  the  South  of  France,  as  his  constitution  is 
much  shattered  by  his  confinement  and  sufferings  for  sixteen  years  in 
the  Spielberg. 

When  he  had  been  a  few  days  in  this  Maison  de  Sant^  he  was  sud- 
denly sent  for  to  the  police,  and  there,  very  rudely,  as  he  told  me,  or- 
dered to  leave  France,  and  to  go  back  to  England  by  the  very  road  by 
which  he  had  come  from  it,  quitting  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Confalonieri  replied  that,  to  a  gentleman,  any  command  on  such  a  sub- 
ject was  quite  unnecessary  ;  that  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  the 
country  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  intimated  to  him  that  his 
presence  in  it  was  unwelcome  ;  and  that  he  should  not  fail  at  once  to 
obey  the  injunctions  of  the  government  But  the  next  day  the  Prefect 
of  Police  came  to  him  in  the  Maison  de  Sant^  four  miles  from  his  office, 
in  person,  with  mitigated  instructions,  and  followed  up  this  sort  of  visi- 
tation for  three  successive  days,  with  offers  of  kindness,  and  intima- 
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tions  of  an  unaccountable  regret,  which  Coufalonieri  received  veiy 
politely,  but  declined,  unless  it  were  understood  that  the  government 
had  changed  its  opinion  about  his  residence  in  France.  He  accepted, 
however,  the  permission  to  go  to  Belgium  instead  of  England ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  September  set  off  to  join  his  friends  the  Arconatis,  at  their 
castle  of  Graesbeck,  near  Bnissels. 

Meantime  the  newspapers  had  got  possession  of  the  matter,  and  the 
government  was  attacked  for  its  harshness.  The  TempSy  the  Min- 
isterial paper,  replied,  and  defended  the  king  by  three  assertions  :  1. 
That  Coufalonieri  had  come  to  Europe  contrary  to  his  promise  given 
to  Austria,  that  he  would  not  return.  2.  That  the  king  in  1823,  being 
then  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  used  his  influence  with  Austria  to  have 
Confalonieri's  sentence  changed  from  death  to  imprisonment,  and  im- 
plied that  it  was  partly  at  least  through  this  influence  that  it  had 
been  so  changed.  3.  That  the  king  had,  two  years  since,  again  used 
his  intervention  with  Austria  and  procured  Confalonieri's  full  libera- 
tion, on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  received  in  France.  Confa- 
lonieri,  feeling  his  honor  attacked  by  this  semi-official  statement  made 
with  great  formality,  replied  by  a  few  decisive  words  in  a  note,  to 
which  he  subscribed  his  name  :  1.  That,  as  to  the  promise  to  Austria, 
he  never  made  any  whatever ;  a  fact  well  known,  but  since  proved  by 
the  publication  of  the  paper  which  contained  what  he  did  sign  on  his 
release  from  prison.  2.  That,  as  to  the  two  interferences  spoken  of 
and  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  King  of 
the  French,  he  had  remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  both  of  them 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  publication  in  the  Temps Every- 
body has  known,  since  1823,  that  the  commutation  of  Confalonieri's 
punishment  was  procured,  at  the  last  possible  moment,  by  the  agony 
of  his  wife  at  the  feet  of  the  Empress  ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  the  head  of  the  liberal  party  then  existing  in  France,  would  have 
injured  instead  of  helped  her  cause,  if  he  had  been  known  or  even 

suspected  to  favor  it The  assertions,  however,  about  the  two 

interferences  were  made  anew  in  the  oflicial  paper  after  Confalonieri's 
note  appeared  ;  the  matter  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  serious, 
and  people  began  to  wonder  how  it  was  to  end 

At  last  it  came  out.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Austrian  Charg^ 
d'Affaires,  Baron  von  Hiigel,  —  Count  d'Appony,  the  Ambassador,  be- 
ing in  Vienna,  — as  soon  as  he  knew  Confalonieri  was  here,  went  to 
Count  Mole,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  declared  that  Con- 
falonieri had  broken  his  word,  that  it  was  an  outrage  to  Austria  to 
permit  him  to  be  in  France  ;  and,  in  short,  took  up  the  matter  so  vio- 
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lently  that  Mol4  said  afterwards  he  expected  little  lees  than  a  speedy 
demand  to  have  OnMonieri  delivered  np  to  Austria,  or  something 
equally  extravagant  Mol^,  howev^,  is  a  cool  and  a  cautious  man, 
and  did  not  commit  himself  by  any  decisive  answer.  Whereupon  Von 
Hiigel  drove  out  the  same  evening  to  St  Cloud,  and  made  similar 
representations  to  the  King  in  person,  who,  less  cautious  than  his  Min- 
ister, declared  at  once  that  Confalonieri  should  foe  sent  out  of  the 
country.  .  •  .  . 

Further  and  more  strange  developments  soon  followed.  Yon  Htigel 
turned  out  to  be  deranged  in  mind,  and  his  representations  to  the 
King  and  Mole  were  found  to  be  wholly  unauthorized  by  his  govern- 
ment, were  found  to  be,  in  fact,  the  first  outbreak  of  his  insanity.  His 
recall  was  asked  for  by  France,  and  he  is  just  gone  off  to  En^and, 
because,  I  suppose,  they  think,  with  the  Clown  in  Hamlet,  that  it  will 
not  be  seen  in  him  there,  where  all  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he.  This 
made  things  bad  enough.  But  Prince  Mettemich  took  care  to  make 
them  worse.  He  felt  his  advantage  instinctively,  and  used  it  with  his 
inevitable  shrewdness.  He  made  no  explanations  or  statements  to 
France,  for  these  might  have  been  answered,  and  so  the  difficulty  cov- 
ered up,  if  not  got  over  by  diplomatic  ingenuity.  But  as  soon  as  Con- 
£Bdonieri  was  settled  in  Belgium  he  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Austrian 
Minister  at  Brussels,  written  wholly  in  his  own  hand,  and  directing 
him  to  show  it  to  Confalonieri,  declaring  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceedings  in  France,  and  claimed 
no  right,  and  had  no  wish,  to  prevent  his  residing  there.  .... 

Meanwhile  the  King's  enemies  say,  as  V.  did  last  evening,  '^Le 
YoUk !  il  a  menti  de  nouveau,  et  pour  si  petite  chose  1 "  or  with  the 

spiritud ,  "  Un  fou  Ta  effray^  avec  un  mouranf ....  In  Brussels, 

the  Belgian  government,  urged  by  Count  M^rode,  gave  Confalonieri 
to  understand,  at  once,  that  he  should  not  in  any  event  be  molested 
there.  But  this  was  not  necessary  ;  for  it  was  impossible  the  French 
government  should  stand  where  it  now  stood.  It  must  either  go 
forward  or  go  back.  After  some  hesitation,  therefore,  and  an  attempt 
to  persuade  Confalonieri  indirectly  to  ask  for  permission  to  return  to 
France, — which  of  course  failed,  —  Count  Mol4  was  obliged  to  write 
him  a  letter,  offering  him  the  leave  he  would  not  solicit 

Even  now,  however,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  misrepresenta- 
tions. It  was  said  *'  mistakes  had  been  committed  in  consequence  of 
Confalonieri's  unexpected  appearance  at  Paris  ^ ;  that  *'  in  consequence 
of  representations  from  his  physicians  he  had  received  permission  to 
go  to  Montpellier" ;  that  "the  Count  had  written  from  Brussels," 
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etc,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  false,  and  only  intended  to  let  the  public  come 
gradually  at  the  truth.  However,  Coufalonieri  arrived  here  on  the 
5th  instant,  and  on  the  9th  it  was  finally  admitted,  by  the  govern- 
ment journals,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  objection  to  his  being  in 
Paris. 

Decefmber  11.  — I  dined  to-day  at  Mr.  Harris's,*  where  were  Gen- 
eral Cass,  our  Minister,  Prince  Czartoriyski,  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  Alexander  of  Russia,  General  Lallemand,  and  a  few  others.  But 
the  person  who  most  interested  me  was  Baron  Pichon.t  I  sat  next 
to  him  at  dinner,  and  talked  with  him  afterwards  till  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  company  was  gone.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  to  Genet  and  Fauchet  in  the  United  States ;  after- 
wards in  the'office  of  Foreign  Affairs  here,  during  the  Directory  and 
under  Talleyrand ;  then  again  in  the  United  States,  Secretary  and 
Charg^  d' Affaires  from  1801  to  1805,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  until 
he  was  Gk>vemor  of  Algiers  under  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he  is  now 
Conseiller  d'l^tat.  Among  other  things  he  told  me  that  Tom  Paine, 
who  lived  in  Monroe's  house  at  Paris,  had  a  great  deal  too  much  in- 
fluence over  Monroe  ;  that  Monroe's  insinuations  and  representations 
of  General  Pinckney's  character,  as  an  aristocrat,  prevented  his  recep- 
tion as  Minister  by  the  Directory,  and  that,  in  general,  Monroe,  with 
whose  negotiations  and  affairs  Pichon  was  specially  charged,  acted  as 
a  party-democrat  against  the  interests  of  General  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, and  against  what  Pichon  considered  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  Burr,  he  said  that  he  was  the  most  unprincipled  man  he  had 
almost  ever  knoi/i^n,  and  that  he  hardly  knew  how  he  could  have 
become  so,  to  such  a  degree,  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that  be- 
tween 1801  and  1805,  while  Burr  was  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  he  made  suggestions  and  proposals  to  Pichon,  for  throwing  the 
United  States  into  confusion,  and  separating  the  States  under  the 
influence  and  with  the  aid  of  France ;  and  that  when  Burr  was  in 
France  afterwards,  he  renewed  the  same  offers  and  suggestions,  both 
to  Talleyrand  and  to  Bonaparte. 

Of  Hamilton  he  spoke  with  great  praise  and  admiration  ;  but  said 
he  must  qualify  it  somewhat,  because  Hamilton  once  said  to  him  that 
Talleyrand  was  the  greatest  of  modem  statesmen,  because  he  had  so 
well  known  when  it  was  necessary  both  to  suffer  wrong  to  be  done 
and  to  do  it    Talleyrand,  he  said,  who  had  been  the  entire  cause  of 

*  Earlier  our  Chu^  d'Aflaires  in  Paris,  for  a  time, 
t  See  Vol  L  pp.  182  and  261. 
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Im  —  Piclion's  —  fortune,  and  with  whom,  fc^  ihe  greater  part  of  hi9 
life,  he  bad  been  extremelj  intimate,  hates  the  United  States.  He 
has  ne^er  —  Pichon  thinks  —  forgotten  Washington's  refusal  to  receive 
him  at  his  levee,  because  he  did  not  think  it  suitable,  in  the  delicate 
position  of  affairs  with  France,  to  receive  an  ^t^in  the  presence  of 
the  French  Minister.  At  any  rate,  since  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  had 
always  expressed  himself  openly  against  the  United  States,  and  used 
his  influence  recently  agaiuBt  granting  our  claims  for  the  fivnous 
twenty-five  millions. 

Burr  once  said  to  Pichon,  "  The  rule  of  my  Ufe  is,  to  make  business 
a  pleasure,  and  pleasure  my  business." 

December  14.  — ....  In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  I  went  to  a 
fashionable  party  at  the  Marquis  Bngnole's,  the  Sardinian  Ambaasar 
dor.  Count  MoU  and  several  other  of  the  mixiisters  were  there,  most 
of  the  foreign  diplomacy,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fashion  of  Paris. 
But  this  is  the  first  pa^rty  that  has  be^  given  this  /Mason,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  beau  monde  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  collected. 
It  was,  like  aU  such  parties  in  the  great  capitals  of  the  Continent,  a 
coUection  of  extremely  well  dressed  people  in  beautiful  and  brilliantly 
lighted  rooms.  Among  them  I  found  a  few  old  licquaintances,  espe- 
cially the  Duke  de  YiUareal,  recently  Prime  Minister  in  Portugal,  and 
son  of  the  Souza  who  published  the  magnificent  '*  Camoens."  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  Minister  x>f  Portugal  at  Madrid,  and  had  much 
pleasant  talk  with  him  about  old  times.  The  Circourts  were  there, 
Count  d'Appony,  Countess  de  Ste.  Aulaire,  and  a  good  many  peisons 
whom  I  knew,  so  that  I  had  an  agreeable  visit. 

December  18.  —  I  went,  as  usual  on  Mondays,  to  FaurieVs  lecture 
on  Spanish  Literature  ;  which,  as  usual,  was  much  too  minute  on  the 
antiquities  that  precede  its  appearance.  In  fact,  now,  after  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  and  two  others,  he  has  not  completed  his  view  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Spain  at  the  first  dawning  of  tradition,  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  At  this  rate,  he  will  not,  by  the  time  we 
leave  Paris  next  spring,  have  reached  the  Arabs.  He  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne,  whose  ancient  halls  are  now  as  harmless  as  they  were  once 
formidable,  and  has  an  audience  thus  far  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons, not  more  than  half  of  whom  are  young  mep.  He  is  very 
learned  and  acute,  but  too  minute  and  elaborate. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Mad.  Martinetti's,*  who  is  here  for  the 
wmter.    She  is  as  winning  as  ever,  aad  as  full  of  knowledge  and 

•  Countess  Rosd-Martinetti  of  Bologna.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  146,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  47. 
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accaw^pliflhmcQtfl^  but  ^  beautjr  is  Booaewlutt  faded.    There  veie  i^ 
lew  people  Uiere,  and  it  was  pleasant^  but  1  did  uo^  stay  long. 

DeemJber  19.  —  In  the  evening  I  went  to  Count  Mold's^  at  the  HOtel 
des  Affaires  £trang^ie6,  where,  as  on  the  evening  when  I  was  pre- 
sented, I  found  his  laige  saloon  full  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
the  great  'MktJbiliiA  of  the  ^untij.  As  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
l)egan  its  session  yesterday,  there  were  nvmy  of  them  present,  not  a 
lew  who  came  for  the  first  time  i  and  the  way  in  which  the  old  &iKs- 
SMT,  seventy  years  old»  who  has  stood  at  the  door  of  all  the  minis- 
ters fiom  Bonaparte's  time,  announced  ttteae  different  individuals,  was 
olten  amusing.  He  evidently  did  it  sometimes  in  a  tone  which,  but 
far  his  gray  luugs,  would  have  been  impertinent,  since  it  distinguished 
the  rank  of  those  who  entered,  if  they  were  Frenchmen,  I  found  a 
good  many  persons  whom  I  knew.  ....  Among  the  new  acquaint- 
ance I  made,  the  most  agreeable  were  Koenneritz,  the  Saxon  Minister, 
and  Mignet,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution  "  ; 
a  man  of  about  forty,  evidently  full  of  talent  and  striking  qualities. 

December  22.  —  I  went  this  afternoon  to  see  Mignet  and  Rossi,  cerr 
taiiily  two  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  I  have  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  Paris  ;  and  talked  with  them,  of  course,  on  political 
subjects,  or  subjects  connected  with  politics  and  history. 

In  the  evening  I  went  with  Count  Circourt,  and  made  my  first  visit 
to  Thierry,  the  author  of  the  admirable  history  of  the  Normans.  It 
is  rare  to  see  so  stzikiog  an  iiuBtance  of  the  triumph  of  intellectual 
power  and  moral  energy  over  personal  infirmities. 

He  is  about  forty  years  of  age  s  but  fifteen  years  ago  he  lost  his 
sdght  entirely,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  paralyzed  in  his 
lower  extremities,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving  himself  at  alL 
But  after  his  blindness  was  upon  him,  and  after  the  paralysis  was 
already  b^^un,  —  but  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  is  now,  —  a  lady  of  in- 
tellectual habits  and  accompliahments,  and  of  an  eligible  position  in 
society,  became  attached  to  him  and  married  him,  from  a  desire  to 
devote  herself  to  his  happiness,  which  she  has  done  faithfully  and 
cheerfully  for  seven  years.  .  .  .  .,  He,  meanwhile,  has  gone  on  with 
his  difficidt  studies  as  if  no  infirmity  had  befallen  him. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  government  he  is  employed  in  collectiog 
manuscript  materials  from  all  parts  of  France  for  a  history  of  the 
tiers  /tat,  and  is,  besides,  engaged  in  a  historical  work  on  the  Mero- 
vingian race.  He  has  published,  too,  his  letters  on  the  CommMnee^ 
and  many  reviews,  and  other  single  articles  on  the  same  difficult  and 
obscure  subjects ;  all  written  with  great  felicity  of  manner,  and 
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Bhowing  laborious  and  careful  research  into  the  original  and  unpub- 
lished sources  of  French  history.  I  found  him  this  eyening,  with 
two  or  three  friends,  in  an  uncommonly  pretty  and  well-arranged  par- 
lor, sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  sort  of  comforter  of  silk  thrown 
about  the  lower  part  of  his  person.  His  infirmities  were  plainly 
upon  hi'm^  but  there  was  nothing  or  very  little  that  was  painful  in 
their  character.  He  talked  with  great  distinctness  of  opinion  and 
phrase  upon  a  wide  variety  of  subjects ;  such  as  the  different  races 
of  men  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  impossibility  of  two  races 
becoming  mixed  on  equal  terms,  the  state  of  Canada  at  this  moment. 
Cooper's  novels,  etc.  He  says  he  is,  though  entirely  liberal  in  his 
politics,  less  inclined  to  republican,  or  democratic,  institutions  than  he 
used  to  be,  because  he  thinks  the  people  are,  from  the  tendencies  of 
their  nature,  less  disposed  to  choose  the  most  elevated  minds  for  the 
most  important  places,  or  to  intrust  their  affairs  generally  to  the 
wisest  and  most  disinterested  hands. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  left  him,  —  for  his  visitors  do  not  stay  late,  on  ac- 
count of  hiB  health,  —  and  went  to  the  Duchess  de  Broglie's.  I  went 
to  see  her  in  the  forenoon,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  when  she  first  re- 
turned frt)m  Broglie ;  and  she  then  told  me  that  she  intends  to  receive 
le  monde  every  Wednesday  night,  but  that  her  friends  would  find 
her,  besides,  on  Mondays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays.  So  I  went  this 
evening,  —  Friday,  —  and  found  about  a  dozen  persons  there  :  Eynaid, 
Rossi,  Lebrun,  etc  It  was  extremely  agreeable,  and  I  stayed  tiU 
the  tea-table  was  brought  in  at  eleven  o'clocL  So  much  for  French 
hours  I  There  was  an  extremely  animated  talk  for  some  time  about 
Amauld,  Pascal,  and  the  writers  of  Port-Royal  generally ;  and  if  it 
had  continued,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  stayed  later. 

December  23.  — ....  I  left  a  dinner  at  Colonel  Thome's  some- 
what early,  to  go  to  Lamartine's,  who,  being  in  rather  feeble  health, 
does  not  like  to  receive  late.  He  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  lives  as 
such  ;  besides  which,  he  is  eminently  the  fashionable  intellectual  man 
of  his  time  in  Paris. 

He  has  just  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  three 
different  places,  a  distinction  which  has  happened  to  no  other  ;  and  in 
the  Chamber  he  has  a  little  party  of  his  own,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number,  who  generally  support  the  Ministry,  but  are  understood  to 
vote  independently,  and  to  desire  nothing  from  the  government ;  so 
that,  in  the  present  balanced  state  of  parties,  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
political  power  in  his  hands.  As  a  poet,  he  is,  of  course,  the  first 
and  most  fashionable,  and  he  has  always  round  him  a  considerable 
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number  of  young  aspirants  for  fame,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  be  more 
kind  than  is  even  discreet  or  useful  for  them. 

1  found  him  in  a  beautiful  hotel  and  a  tasteful  saloon,  in  which 
were  five  or  six  pictures  by  his  wife,  and  among  the  rest  an  excellent 
likeness  of  himself.  About  a  dozen  gentlemen  were  there,  of  whom 
I  knew  only  Tourgu^neff  and  Count  Circourt 

He  knew  I  was  coming,  and  when  my  name  was  announced  re- 
ceived me  frankly,  and  almost  as  if  1  had  been  an  old  acquaintance. 
His  wife  seems  about  forty  years  old,  and  was  dressed  in  black, — a  color 
she  has  constantly  worn  since  the  death  of  their  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter of  fourteen,  who  died  on  their  journey  in  the  East  She  avoids 
the  world  and  general  society,  and  receives  only  gentlemen  who  visit 
her  husband.  She  talked  well  with  me  about  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais, 
and  his  "  Livre  du  Peuple  "  ;  and  showed  herself  to  be,  what  I  believe 
she  really  is,  a  lady  of  much  intellectual  accomplishment 

Lamartine  himself,  I  think,  is  about  forty-five  years  old,  thin  in  per- 
son, but  dignified  and  graceful  in  his  manners,  and  iivith  a  very  fine 
style  of  head,  —  a  head  and  countenance,  indeed,  that  may  be  called 
poetical  He  is,  I  should  imagine,  nervous  and  sensitive ;  and  walks 
up  and  down  in  the  back  part  of  his  saloon,  talking  with  only  one,  or 
at  most  two  persons,  who  walk  with  him.  This,  I  am  told,  is  his 
habit,  and  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  him  to  talk  when  sitting.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  thus  walking  and  talking  with  him,  only  two 
things  struck  me,  —  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  present  English  lit- 
erature, and  the  strong  expression  of  his  poetical  faith  that  the  recent 
improvements  in  material  life,  like  steam  and  railroads,  have  their 
poetical  side,  and  will  be  used  for  poetical  purposes  with  success.  He 
was  as  curious  about  America  and  American  literature  as  was  polite, 
but  I  think  cares  really  very  little  about  either.  His  table  was  cov- 
ered, and  even  heaped,  with  recent  publications  by  living  authors, 
who  wish  to  get  a  word  or  a  smile  from  the  reigning  favorite ;  for 
nobody  now  publishes  anything  in  elegant  literature  without  sending 
him  a  copy,  I  am  told. 

December  25.  — .  ...  In  the  evening  I  went  to  Jomard's,  at  the 
[Royal]  library.  He  is  now  the  head  of  that  vast  establishment,  as 
well  as  the  head  of  all  Egyptian  knowledge  in  the  world ;  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  he  has  been  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  one  of  their  most  learned  men.  He  is  now  old,  and  his  eyes  are 
bad,  but  he  has  much  reputation  for  kindness  of  disposition,  and  re- 
ceives, gladly  and  agreeably,  all  men  of  learning. 
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To-night  yraB  his  fint  Boir^  for  the  Beaaon,  and  I  fou&d  his  rooms 
filled  with  books,  corioeitieB^  and  interesting  people.  Among  those  I 
was  most  glad  to  see,  and  with  whom  I  chiefly  talked,  were  Aimd 
Martin,  the  editor  of  Moli^  who  was  outngeoas  in  his  ignorance 
^f  America ;  and  Temanz,*  whose  acquaintance  I  made  diligenUj, 
because  Fauriel  tells  me  he  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  Spanish 
literatore  in  the  lirorld.  It  was  more  of  a  meeting  for  learned  men 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  ^arisn 

DeeeTnber  26.  —  I  spent  an  hour  this  morning  with  Mignet,  at  the 
Affaires  £ftrang^reS,  where^  once  1830,  he  has  had  a  comfortable  and 
agreeable  office  at  the  head  of  the  Archives.  Considering  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Revolutaon,  and  Uie  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
he  published  his  History,  he  looks  to  me  very  young.  In  fact,  he 
^oes  not  seem  to  be  thirty-five  years  old ;  but  he  must  be  older,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest4ooking  men  I  Jbave  seen  in  France.  He  is,  too^ 
acute,  and  has  winning  manners.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
is  popular.  This  morning,  after  some  general  conversation,  he  was 
curious  to  learn  from  me  any  particulars  I  could  give  him  about  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston,  on  whom  it  is  his  duty,  as  Secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  Sciences,  to  pronounce  an  <^loge  next  spring. 

Count  Balbo,  who  is  here  &om  Turin,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Yilleneuve,  fiither  oi  his  late  wife,  dined  with  me ;  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  agreeable  talk  upo^  old  matters  and  old  reeoUeetionS)  as 
well  as  upon  things  passing. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  him  to  see  Mad.  de  Pastoret,  the  Mad.  de 
Fleury  el  Miss  iEdgew(Mth.t  She  is,  of  course,  much  altered  since  I 
knew  her  in  1818  - 19 ;  but  she  is  well,  and  able  to  devote  herself  as 
she  always  has  done,  to  works  of  most  faithful  iand  wise  charity.  Her 
fortune,  and  that  of  her  family,  is  large ;  but  being  Carlists,  and  sin- 
cerely and  oonseientiously  so,  they  gave  up  offices  in  1890,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  oi  180,000  fhmcs  a  year,  including  the  cUgnity  of 
Chancellor  of  France.  The  Marquis  de  Ftotoret  is  now  the  legal 
guardian  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  X  though  from  his  great  age  the 
duties  of  the  office  are  chiefly  exercised  by  his  son,  the  Count  Once 
a  week,  however,  he  holds  publicly,  in  hm  hotel,  a  Council  on  the 

*  M.  Henri  Temaiiz-Compans. 

t  See  Vol  I.  p.  255  et  8tq,  "  Madame  de  Fleury"  Is  the  titie  of  one  of  the 
Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  which  is  founded  on  incidenta 
of  Madame  de  Pastoret's  experience.  M.  de  Pastol^t  recsived  the  title  of 
Harqnis  from  Louis  XVIIL 

}  Comte  de  Chambord. 
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affidis  of  the  Dake  de  Bordeatix^  or  Henry  Y.,  as  they  of  coarse  call 
him.  The  goyemmest  is  wise  enough  not  to  notice  thu  sort  of  sin- 
cere and  honest  treason ;  and  lately,  therefore,  when  a  violent  Car- 
list  was  reproaching  the  reigning  family  ynth  uri  egprU  ifraimmi  pers^ 
cutewy  Mad.  de  Pastoret  saiid,  in  her  gentle  and  heautifol,  hut  decided 
manner, "  Jecrois,  Monsieuryqae  now  sommes  une  forte  preave  da 
Gontraiie  de  tout  cela." 

Mad.  de  Pastoret  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  bemg  the  first  per- 
son to  imagiJie  and  estaUish  an  iafacnt  school^  and  she  told  me  to- 
night that  she  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  grandchildren  of  her 
first  ohjects  of  charify  coming  daily  to  receive  its  benefits,  with- 
in sev^al  instances '— the  same  matrons  to  take  care  of  them.  Un- 
til lately  she  was  the  Lady  President  of  these  institutions  in  France  f 
Ibut  this  year  the  Ministry  thought  fit — perhaps  wisely  — to  put 
them  under  the  protectioii  and  control  of  the  University,  and  as  she 
said  to-nighty  *'the  wife  of  M.  de  Pastoret  could  not  with  propriety 
«nter  into  relations  with  the  liiinister  of  Public  Instruction  ^ ;  so  that 
ahe  resigned  her  place^  without,  however,  giving  up  her  interest  or 
diminishing  her  real  exertions  in  the  cause.  1  was  delighted  to  see* 
her  again,  and  to  find  her  still,  though  nearly  seventy-five  years  old, 
ao  iiiU  of  the  talent,  gentleness,  and  practical  wisdom  that  have  al-' 
ways  marked  her  character.  Among  other  little  things  I  learnt  from 
her  to-night  is  the  fact  that  ''de  Fleury"  is  not  an  invented  name, 
hat  the  name  of  an  estate  belonging  to  her,  and  taken  as  such  by 
Miss  EdgewoTth,  whom  she  knows,  personally,  extiemely  well. 

After  spending  an  hour  with  her  I  went  to  Guizof  s  and  spent  an- 
other. His  modest  rooms  were  full  of  peers  and  deputies,  of  whom 
I  think  an  hundred,  at  least,  were  there  at  different  times  while  I 
stayed ;  among  them  were  Becazes,*  Lamartine,  and  nearly  all  the 
principal  Doctrinaires 

December  27. — "We  spent  three  or  four  hours  this  morning  at  the 
meeting  d  the  class  of  Moral  Sciences  of  the  Institute.  It  was  their 
annual  meeting,  and  their  fine  rotunda  was  filled  with  a  fashionable 
audience  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  members  of  the  class  of  Moral 
Sciences  were  there  in  their  uniform,  the  other  Academicians  in  their 
common  dress.  It  was  a  goodly  show,  and  a  dignified  one.  The  pres- 
ident annoonced  the  prizes  for  the  next  year,  and  then  gave,  with  very 
little  ceremony,  a  medal  of  fifteen  hundred  finmcs  to  a  young  man 
Bsmed  Barth^lemy  de  St  Hilaire  for  a  dissertation  on  the  Oiganon 
of  Arislotlei    After  tlus  Mignet  read,  for  above  an  hour,  aa  61oge  and 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  253  <rf  seq. 
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biography  of  Roederer,  very  brilliantly  written,  and  in  reading  which 
he  was  often  interrupted  by  very  hearty  rounds  of  applause ;  and  the 
whole  was  concluded  by  parts  of  a  memoir  of  the  state  of  the  civil  law 
of  France,  considered  in  its  relations  with  the  economical  condition 
of  society,  by  Rossi,— again  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,— 
which  was  admirable  for  its  soundness,  wisdom,  and  strength,  worthy 
of  a  solemn  academical  occasion.  As  a  meeting,  it  had  more  of  dig- 
nity in  it,  and  seemed  better  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  than  any  meeting  of 
the  sort  at  which  I  remember  to  have  been  present  Thei«  was  really 
a  good  deal  to  be  learned  at  it  by  those  who  went  with  a  wish  to  be 
taught 

In  the  evening  I  went  a  little  while  to  Baron  Pichon's,  whei«  I 
found  a  form  of  soir^  different  from  the  common  one  at  Paris  ;  almost 
everybody  gravely  seated  at  whist,  —  deputies,  peers,  and  alL  But  I 
had  some  strong  talk  with  M.  Pichon  himself,  with  whom  it  is  not 
easily  possible  to  have  anything  else,  so  masculine  is  his  mind  and  so 
practical  and  business-like  the  tone  of  his  faculties.  However,  I  could 
stay  only  a  short  time.  We  had  promised  to  take  Mad.  Martinetti  to 
the  de  Broglies'  to-night 

It  was  the  evening  of  her  grande  reception,  and,  arriving  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  we  found  her  beautiful  saloon  open,  and  the  notability  of  the 
time  coming  and  going.  The  Russian  Ambassador  was  there  ;  Quizot 
and  a  plenty  of  Doctrinaire  peers  and  deputies  ;  the  CJountess  de  Ste. 
Aulaire  and  her  accomplished  daughters  ;  the  Duchess  of  Massa;  the 
well-known  Princess  Lieven,  who  figured  so  long  in  London  ;  Janvier, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  the  d'Haus- 
sonvilles,  etc  Everything  was  very  brilliant,  but  it  was  less  agree- 
able than  on  the  petites  soir^.  We  stayed  late,  however,  for  Mad. 
Martinetti  enjoyed  it  so  well  that  she  did  not  at  all  like  to  come 
away. 

December  28.  —  ....  In  the  evening  I  was  presented  at  Court, 
which  took  a  tedious  while  ;  for  I  left  home  before  seven  o'clock  and 
did  not  get  back  till  nearly  ten,  the  first  hour  being  spent  in  assem- 
bling, with  eight  or  ten  other  Americans,  at  Qeneral  Cass's  and  get- 
ting to  the  palace,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  palace  itself,  and  half  an 
hour  to  find  my  carriage  and  get  home I  think  about  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons  were  presented.  Of  these,  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  were  Austrians,  sixty  or  more  English,  one  Russian,  —  my  friend 
Tourgu^neff,  —  and  the  rest  chiefly  Germans,  with  a  few  Italians 
and  Spaniards.  The  Russians  are  hardly  permitted  to  come  to  Paris 
now,  or,  if  they  do  come,  hardly  dare  to  be  presented  at  Court,  so 
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small  is  the  ill-will  of  the  Emperor,  and  so  detailed  his  inquisition 
into  private  affcdrs.  Touigu^neflf  avowed  it  to  me  as  we  went  up  the 
stairs. 

When  we  were  all  arranged  in  a  row  ronnd  the  two  halls  of  audi- 
ence, with  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  the  order  of  their  recep- 
tion at  Court,  the  King,  the  Queen  with  the  Princess  Clementine  on 
her  arm,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  entered  and  went  round,  speaking  generally  a  word  to  each 
individual  as  he  was  presented  ;  for  we  were  all  gentlemen,  the  ladies 
being  presented  later.  It  took  them  a  little  more  than  an  hour. 
One  thing  was  soon  apparent  from  their  manners.    They  wished  to 


....  The  King  came  first  He  is  stout  without  being  fat,  and 
clumsy  from  having  too  short  legs.  He  spoke  English  to  all  the  Eng-' 
lish  and  to  all  the  Americans,  and  spoke  it  uncommonly  welL  He 
asked  me  about  my  former  visit  to  Paris,  inquired  particularly  after 
Mr.  Qallatin,  and  praised  Boston  and  its  hospitalities,  which  he  said  he 
remembered  with  much  pleasure  and  gratitude.  He  took  some  time 
to  say  this,  of  course,  and  bowed  and  smiled  most  profusely.  The 
Queen  came  next  She  looked  much  older  than  he  does,  is  very  thin 
and  gray-headed,  and  seemed  worn  and  anxious.  But  she,  too,  smiled 
abundantly,  and  asked  me  about  the  differences  between  Paris  now 
and  when  I  was  here  before ;  which  adroitly  relieved  her  from  the 
necessity  of  saying  much  herself.  She  spoke  French  to  me,  as  did  all 
the  ladies  to  those  who  could  understand  it  Her  .lovely  daughter, 
with  the  most  intellectual  countenance  in  the  family,  looked  very 
naturally  uninterested,  and  only  courtesied  to  each  as  she  passed,  with- 
out thinking  it  necessary  to  smile  or  to  speak  to  anybody.  She  was 
dressed  with  perfect  simplicity,  in  a  light  pink  satin,  without  lace  or 
oniament  of  any  kind  on  any  part  of  her  person.  She  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  lovely,  perhaps  beautiful,  but  certainly  she  had  a  very  dull 
time  to-night 

After  her  came  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  only  one  much  dressed. 
She  wore  many  diamonds,  and,  without  being  beautiful,  is  very  good- 
looking,  graceful,  and  winning.  She  spoke  to  me  in  Qerman,  and 
said  some  very  pretty  things  about  Germany,  and  how  much  she  still 
loves  her  "  Vaterland,"  where,  she  said,  the  people  are  so  true  and  so 
happy.  Her  manner  was  more  natural  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  was  quite  natural  Mad.  Ade- 
laide, who  followed,  is  short  and  stout,  like  her  brother,  whom  she 
resembles  both  in  countenance  and  in  an  air  of  firm,  full  health. 

VOL.  IL  6 
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She  spoke  to  me,  in  French,  of  the  great  pleasure  her  brother  had  in 
the  United  States,  and  how  well  he  remembered  oar  hospitalities; 
and  said,  with  great  emphasis,  repeatedly,  that  they  were  always  glad 
to  see  the  Americans  at  the  Tuileries.  And  so  she  played  her  part. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  dosed  the  scene,  spoke  English  well,  bat 
had  nothing  to  say.  He  is  a  pretty  fellow,  but  looks  feeble  in  intel- 
lect, and  was  embarrassed  in  the  merest  commonplaces  of  asking  me 
about  my  joumeyings  and  residence  in  Fiance.  .  *  «  . 

Ikctmber  29.  —  ....  In  the  evening  we  went  first  to  Mad*  Mojon's, 
where  the  party  was  much  as  usual ;  and  to  Mrs.  Qamett's.  .... 

About  half  past  ten  I  went  with  a  couple  of  Mends  to  the  great 
gambling-house  which  passes  under  the  name  of  FrascatL 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  was  in  a  large  establishment 
of  the  sort,  or,  indeed,  at  any^  except  such  as  are  seen  at  watering-* 
places ;  and  I  shall  probably  never  see  another,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
good  deeds  of  Louis  Philippe's  government  that,  after  having  abol- 
ished lotteries,  it  has  now  ordered  all  public  gaming-houses  to  be 
closed  from  January  1, 1838,  that  is,  in  two  days.  This  evening  wd 
ibund  the  rooms  full,  but  not  crowded.  .... 

The  usual  marks  of  supentition  a6companied  some  of  the  more  regu^ 
lar  gamblers*  One  person  kept  a  sou  constantly  in  a  particular  posi-* 
tion  on  the  table  as  a  sort  of  luck-penny ;  and  another,  a  woman,  as 
soon  as  she  had  put  down  her  money,  shut  her  eyes,  and  muttered 
lomething  without  looking  up,  till  the  result  was  announced. 

The  person  that  interested  me  the  most,  however,  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  who  played  Upon  a  somewhat  ingenious  system  ;  waiting, 
perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  times,  till  he  found  iktee  numbers  that  had 
fuii  come  up  at  all,  and  then  playing  and  doubling  on  those  three  till 
he  won«  He  was  a  laige  gainer  while  I  watched  him  ;  but  I  take  it, 
his  system,  like  the  systems  of  all  gamblers,  would  not  stand  bdaf9 
La  Place's  ^'  Calcul  des  Pkobabilit^s,''  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
table  would  ruin  him,  as  it  does  everybody  else. 

I  reached  home  by  twelve  o'clock,  having  found  my  visit  little  curi- 
ous or  interesting.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  so  if  I  had 
stayed  later  ;  for  the  company  was  increasing  fSast  when  I  came  away, 
and  the  older  faces  there  looked  as  if  it  would  take  a  long  sitting  to 
work  them  up  to  anything  like  external  excitement,  so  hard  were 
they,  and  settled.  But  to  me  it  was  all  simply  wearisome  and  disa- 
greeable. 

DwvmJbtT  90.  —  I  took  the  whole  of  this  evening  to  go  with  Cotmt 
Ciioourt  all  the  way  to  the  Biblioth^ue  de  rAnenal,  to  tee  Chariee 
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Nodier,  who  is  its  librarian.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  drive  there, 
and  another  to  return,  and  yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.,  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  that  was  the  fEuahionable  part  of  the  city  ;  so 
much  is  everything  changed  in  Paris.  The  bad  part  of  the  matter, 
however,  was  that  we  did  not  see  Nodier.  Circourt  had  warned  me 
beforehand,  that  when  his  daughter  and  her  husband  chance  to  go  out, 
Nodier,  who  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow,  not  being  able  to  make  up  his 
party  of  whist  with  his  wife  alone,  goes  to  bed  and  takes  to  his  bib- 
liographical studies.  Unluckily,  as  we  entered  his  grim  old  residence, 
at  nine  oVlock,  we  met  his  daughter  in  a  ball-dress  just  coming  out 
for  a  party  in  the  gay  quarter  of  the  city  from  which  we  were  just 
arrived ;  and  instantly  afterwaid  received  Mad.  Nodier's  melancholy 
exclamation  that  her  husband  was  in  bed.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
sit  down  and  be  agreeable  to  Mad.  Nodier  for  nearly  an  hour,  which 
we  did  faithfully.  Luckily,  she  is  an  agreeable  person  herself^  so  that 
We  were  not  so  badly  off  as  we  might  have  been.  The  best  of  the 
matter  was  the  drive  of  two  hours  with  Circourt,  who,  at  my  request, 
related  to  me  in  great  detail,  and  with  picturesque  effect,  what  he 
knew  of  the  outl»«ak  oi  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  when  he  was 
the  coBftdential  Secretary  of  For^gn  AffiEdrs  for  Prince  Pdlgnac 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Thierry,  —  Duchess  de  Eauzcm,  —  Bastard! e  Work  on  Painting  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  —  Montalembert,  —  Mad,  Murat.  —  Mad,  Amable 
Tastu,  —  Princess  Bdgiojoso,  —  Thiers,  —  Debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  —  Chateavhriarid,  —  Politics,  —  FarewtUs,  —  General  View  of 
Society y  etc, 

JOURNAL. 

January  2, 1838.  —  I  passed  this  evening  with  Thierry,  who  talked 
well  on  the  subject  of  the  Communes  in  Fiance ;  of  the  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  country  still  in  existence  ;  of  the  new 
plan  of  a  Commission  relating  to  them,  just  submitted  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  which  Thierry  thinks  will  fail ;  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  times  ;  and  of  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

He  is  much  skilled  in  etymology,  and  thinks  our  etymologies  of 
the  word  *^  Yankee"  are  all  wrong,  and  that,  having  arisen  from  the 
collision  and  jeerings  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  it  is  fix>m  the  Dutch  "  Jan,"  —  pronounced  Yan,  — 
John,  with  the  very  common  diminutive  "  kee,"  and  "  doodlen,"  to 
quaver ;  which  would  make  the  whole,  "  quavering,"  or  "  psalm- 
fiiiigi^j"  "  Jacky,"  or  "  Johnny."    "  Doodle-sack  "  means  bag-pipe. 

Johnny  would  refer  to  John  Bull ;  and  if  "doodlen"  be  made  in 
the  present  tense,  "Yankee-doodle"  would  be  "Johnny  that  sings 
Psalms."  "  Hart-kee,"  my  little  dear  heart,  and  hundreds  of  other 
diminutives,  both  in  endearment  and  in  ridicule,  are  illustrations  of 
the  formation  of  the  word.  It  amused  me  not  a  little,  and  seems 
probable  enough  as  an  etymology  ;  better,  certainly,  than  to  bring  it, 
with  Noah  Webster,  horn  the  Persian. 

January  6.  —  We  went  last  evening  to  Miss  Clarke's,  where  there 
was  rather  more  of  a  party  than  usual,  collected  by  formal  invita- 
tion. Fauriel  was  there,  of  course,  and  Mohl ;  but  there  was,  also, 
a  number  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  Mad.  Tastu,  the  well- 
known  authoress  ;  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  —  the  well-known  lady 
of  fashion,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  and  distingv^  persons  in 
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Parisian  society ;  the  Countess  de  Boy,  who  also  figures  in  the  sa- 
loons, etc  I  met,  too,  several  men  of  note,  whom  I  was  glad  to  talk 
with,  —  Baron  d'Eckstein,  the  opponent  of  Lamennais  ;  M^rimee,  the 
author  of  "  Clara  Gazul,"  and  now  employed  by  the  government  to 
collect  whatever  relates  to  the  ancient  monuments  of  French  art ; 
Mignet,  the  historian ;  £^e  de  Beaumont,  the  great  geologist ;  the 
two  Tourgu^nefk,  etc.  It  was  as  intellectual  a  party  as  I  have  been 
with  since  we  came  to  Paris,  except  at  Jomard's ;  and  I  enjoyed  it 
veiy  much.  M^rimde,  however,  disappointed  me.  He  is  affected, 
and  makes  pretensions  to  exclusiveness.  He  ought  to  be  above  such 
follies. 

Jcmuary  6.  —  I  went  this  evening  to  the  first  soiree  of  the  season 
at  the  Duchess  de  Bauzan's,  the  headquarters  of  the  more  intellectual 
and  more  fashionable  of  the  Carlists.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  ad- 
mirable Duchess  de  Duras,  whom  I  used  to  know  here,  nineteen  years 
ago ;  *  and  she  remembered  me  enough  to  signify  her  pleasure  that  I 
should  come  to  see  her.  So  I  went,  but  she  does  not  receive  till  half 
past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  is  a  little  too  ultra-fashionable  for 
my  comfort.  I  found  there  the  Marquise  de  Podenas,  who  was  the 
lady  that  managed  so  long  the  affairs  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  ;* 
Mile,  de  Bethune,  of  the  old  Sully  family  ;  a  fine,  white-headed  old 
Duke,  of  the  time  and  with  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XYI. ;  Count  Circourt ;  the  Baron  d'Eckstein  ;  Count  Bastard, 
etc. 

The  last  person  has  been  employed  for  twenty  years  —  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  successive  governments  that  have  prevailed  in  France 
—  in  collecting  from  manuscript  miniatures  the  materials  for  a  his- 
tory of  painting,  from  the  fall  of  the  art  in  the  fourth  century  to  its 
entire  restoration  under  Baffaelle.  The  first  numbers  will  come  out 
in  May  next ;  there  will  be  forty-two  in  all,  and  the  average  cost 
of  each  copy  of  each  number  will  be  eleven  hundred  francs.  He 
prints,  and  illuminates,  and  paints  sixty  copies  for  the  government 
and  nine  for  himself ;  and  though  the  government  allows  him  two 
millions  of  francs,  yet,  like  a  true  Carlist  as  he  is,  he  complains  that 
it  should  come  through  the  budget,  and  be  distributed  through  seven 
years,  instead  of  being  given  all  at  once,  and  without  condition.  He 
interested  me  very  much  for  an  hour  by  the  details  of  his  undertak- 
ing. His  reason  for  taking  his  materials  for  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages  from  manuscripts  entirely,  is,  that  he  can  in 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  254  et  aeq. 
t  See  ante,  p.  41. 
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no  other  way  get  them  quite  authenttC)  wI^le  in  the  manoBcripts  he 
can  get  them  with  i^urate  datea. 

January  8.  r—  We  went  this  evening  a  little  while  to  Thierry's,  by 
appointpient  with  the  Circourts,  whom  we  met  there.  Thieny  him- 
self we  found  in  the  same  chair  and  in  the  same  position  in  which  h^ 
is  always  seen,  but  with  the  same  spirit  that  raises  him  above  his 
bodily  infirmities.  He  talked  about  lifanzoni,  and  repeated  long  pasr 
ssges  of  tiiie  '' Adelchi''  \  he  talked  about  the  present  state  of  painting 
in  France ;  and  about  the  Canadians,  in  whom  l\e  takes  a  great  in- 
terest, and  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  their  French  nfunes  and  origin, 
his  heart  warms,  till  he  wishes  them  success  *  On  all  these  various 
points  he  talked  well,  with  interest,  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  for- 
gettingj-apparently,  -:-  when  he  spoke  of  painting,  for  instance,  or  the 
opera,  —  that  he  cannot  hope  ever  again  to  enjoy  either  of  them. 

We  finished  the  evening  at  Mad.  de  Bro^lie's,  where  we  inet  ViUer 
main  ]  Duch&tel,  one  of  the  mimstera  of  Louis  Philippe ;  with  Qui- 
zot,  Lady  Elgin,  and  two  or  three  others  j  besides  Doudan  and  the 
d'Haussonvilles,  who  are  always  there,  It  was  a  irh  petite  ioiree,  and 
very  agreeable.  .  ,  .  , 

January  10.  —  It  was  the  first  grand  ball  of  the  season  to-night  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  we  went,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  see  the 
show.  It  was,  what  is  rare  in  such  cases,  worth  the  trouble.  .... 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  were  collected  in  the  grand 
halls ;  but  still  there  was  no  crowd,  so  vast  was  the  space,  and  so  well 
was  the  multitude  attracted  and  distributed  through  the  different 
rooms.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  brilliant  than  the  lightlog, 
nothing  more  tasteful  than  the  dresses.  I  have  seen  more  diamonds 
both  in  Dresden  and  in  Madrid ;  and,  indeed,  the  Duchess  of  An- 
glona,  to-night,  made  more  show  than  anybody  else,  with  tiie  dia- 
monds that,  I  suppose,  I  used  to  see  worn  by  the  old  Duchess  of 
Ossuna,  twenty  years  ago 

Having  quite  accidentally  fallen  in  with  Mad.  Martmetti,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Baldissero,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Campuzano, 
we  made  one  party  with  them  till  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  ladies 
went  in  together  to  supper.  We  gentlemen  stood  and  saw  them  pass 
through,  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  After  the  King  and  Queen,  nobody  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  the  very  picturesque  Princess  Belgiojoso.  But  the  whole 
was  striking.  The  supper,  which  was  in  the  theatre  of  the  palace, 
was,  I  am  told,  both  magnificent  and  tasteful,  and  offered  a  coup 

*  This  was  during  the  Canadian  insnrrection,  called  the  Papineau  Rebellion. 
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^ceil  which  would  have  aatiafied  an  Oriental  £inej ;  but  though,  after 
the  ladies  had  Bupped,  the  gentlemen  were  admitted,  the  crowd  was 
BO  dense  and  the  struggle  so  unruly  that  I  would  not  undertake  it 

January  12.  -^  This  evening  I  carried  Count  Balbo  to  Thieny'sy 
and  introduced  him  to  them.  Balbo  has  written  a  good  deal  on  the 
early  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  Comr 
munu  of  Italy,  so  that  they  had  high  eonyerse  together,  which  I  en* 
joyed.  Thierry  was  striking  in  his  positions  and  in  their  illustration, 
as  he  always  is. 

January  13.^1  went  this  eyening  to  the  Princess  Belgiojoso's. 
Her  house  and  style  of  reception  are  as  picturesque  as  herself,  and 
aayor  strongly — eyen  to  the  hot  climate  she  makes  in  this  cold 
weather — of  her  Italy.  There  was  much  fashion  there,  and  many 
men  of  letters :  Mignet,  Fauriel,  Mohl,  Quinet,  Baron  d'Eckstein,  etc. 
I  saw,  too,  for  the  first  time,  the  Count  de  Montalemhert  and  his 
graceful  wife,  who  was  a  Belgian  M^rode.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
Count,  who  is  already  so  fiunous  by  his  ultra  Catholic  and  liberal 
tone,  both  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  in  his  writings,  to  be  so  young 
a  man.  He  will  certainly  be  much  distinguished  if  he  lives,  notwith- 
standing his  sort  of  poetical  fknaticism,  which  accords  but  iU  with  his 
free  tone  in  politics.    His  conversation  is  acute,  but  not  remarkable. 

January  14^  —  I  spent  the  early  part  of  the  evening  at  the  Countess 
Lipona's,  the  nama  under  which  ]k[adame  Hurat  passes  here.*  She 
IB  a  very  good-looking,  stout  person,  nearly  sixty  years  old,  I  suppose, 
and  with  lady-like  and  rather  benevolent  manners.  She  lives  in  good 
style,  but  without  splendor  ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  her  family,  allows 
those  about  her  to  call  her  Bti'm,  Prince  Musignano  was  there,  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  an  hour  twenty  people  came  in,  for  it  was 
her  reception  evening ;  but  the  whole,  I  suppose,  was  Bonapartist, 
for  I  happen  to  know  that  those  who  wish  to  stand  well  with  Louis 
Philippe  avoid  her  doors ;  a  weakness  on  his  part  as  great  as  that 
which,  on  hers,  permits  her  to  be  called  Queen.  .... 

January  17.  — I  passed  a  large  part  of  to-day  with  H.  Temaux, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  United  States,  since  wMch  time  he  has  been 
in  French  diplomacy.  ....  My  object  was  to  see  his  library,  which 
is  curious  in  many  respects,  especially  in  old  Spanish  literature  and 
in  early  American  history.  He  kept  me  occupied  till  dark,  in  looking 
at  a  succession  of  rarities  and  curiosities,  such  as  I  have  not  seen  before 
for  many  a  day. 

*  Caroline  Bonaparte.  Lipona  is  an  anagram  of  Napoll,  her  fonner  king- 
dom. 
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Jimuary  20.  —  At  Lamartine's  this  evening,  walking  np  and  down 
iliBsaZem,  —  as  is  Ids  wont, — lie  talked  a  good  deal  about  himself.  He 
said  he  wrote  no  poetry  till  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  prevented, 
as  he  thinks,  by  the  fougvs  de  $es  passiont.  He  left  it  again  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  diplomatic  employment,  because  he  much  prefers  the 
business  of  the  state  to  anything  else,  and  holds  it  to  be  a  duty  higher 
and  more  honorable.  He  liked  his  place  as  Minister  at  Florence  very 
much,  and  he  likes  his  occupations  as  Deputy.  In  the  summer,  when 
in  the  country,  he  still  writes  poetry,  and  has  finished  this  year  a 
poem  of  some  length  ;  but  he  makes  everything  of  the  sort  to  yield 
to  public  affairs.  Indeed,  he  says  he  regards  poetry  as  the  occupation 
of  youth  and  of  old  age,  each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  tone  and 
vein ;  while  middle  age  should  be  given,  as  Milton,  Dante,  and  Pe- 
trarca  gave  it,  to  the  business  of  the  country  and  to  patriotism.  There 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  affectation  in  this,  but  not  much.  His  charac- 
ter seems  frank,  if  not  entirely  natuiaL  In  speaking  on  politics,  he 
said  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  uiged  Thiers  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem of  Spanish  intervention,  and  that  it  was  long  before  he  could 
persuade  him  to  it ;  but  that  he  little  imagined  Thiers  would  be 
so  absurd  as  to  make  it  a  cabinet  question,  when  it  was  one  which 
would  need  much  time  to  be  imderstood  aright  even  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  much  more  to  be  comprehended  by  the  nation.  I 
did  not  think  much  of  his  conversation  on  these  points ;  it  was  chiefly 
an  unsuccessful  defence  of  himself,  which  to  me,  a  stranger,  he  ought 
to  have  known  was  uninteresting,  and,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned, he  ought  to  have  known  was  unimportant  .... 

Janvary  27.  —  From  nine  to  ten  this  evening  I  spent  with  the  ven- 
erable and  admirable  Marchioness  de  Pastoret  At  first  she  was  quite 
alone ;  afterwards  the  Duke  de  Rauzan  came  in,  some  of  the  Crillons, 
the  Choiseuls,  etc.  She  receives  in  the  simplest  way,  in  her  bed- 
chamber ;  and  this  circumstance,  with  the  names  of  historical  import 
that  were  successively  announced,  seemed  to  carry  me  back  to  the 
days  of  Louis  XFV.  at  least,  if  not  to  those  of  Henry  IV.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  purest  Carlism ;  but  if  it  was  nothing  else,  it  was  entirely 
respectable  and  elevated  in  its  tone.  Nothing  else  can  approach 
Mad.  de  Pastoret 

January  28.  —  In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  visit  to  Mad.  Amable 
Tastu,  on  the  whole  the  most  distinguished  of  the  present  female 
authors  of  France.  She  is  about  five-and-forty  years  old,  I  should 
think,  very  gentle  in  her  manner,  and  of  an  excellent  reputation. 
Her  husbuid  has  lost  his  fortune,  and  not  showing  energy  enough  to 
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recover  it,  Mad.  Tastu  has  for  some  yean  supported  her  family  by 
her  pen.  Her  poems,  in  three  yolumes,  are  the  best  of  her  works, 
and  indeed  she  has  not  published  much  else.  These  are  veiy  good  of 
their  sort,  and  sometimes  remind  me,  as  she  herself  does,  both  in  her 
fortimes  and  her  character,  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  talked  well  this 
afternoon,  and  her  French,  both  in  accent  and  in  phraseology,  was 
particularly  beautiful.  Her  appearance  denotes  feeble  health,  and 
I  am  told  that  she  works  too  hard,  writing  much  for  the  periodicals 
to  earn  a  subsistence.  .... 

Janvary  30. —  ....  The  b^inning  of  the  evening  I  spent  at 
Thierry's.  There  was  no  company,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasant 
talk  with  him  about  his  occupations,  and  his  projected  Idstory  of  the 
Merovingians ;  a  prodigious  work  for  one  broken  down  with  such 
calamities  as  he  is.* 

Afterwards  I  went  to  Guizot's,  and  found  a  plenty  of  deputies, 
the  Greek  Ambassador,  in  his  costume,  and  the  Baron  de  Barante, 
irith  his  beautiful  wife/  now  spending  the  winter  in  Paris,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  St  Petersburg,  where  he  is  French  Ambassador,  t  He 
is  much  altered  since  I  knew  him  before ;  but  still  looks  well,  and 
talks  as  becomes  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy." As  I  arrived  late,  only  a  portion  of  the  evening's  party  re- 
mained, and  I  was  glad  of  it ;  for  Guizof  s  rooms  are  small,  and  his 
friends  numerous. 

January  31.  —  ....  I  dined  to-day  at  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  ;  a 
dinner  made  in  honor  of  the  Baron  de  Barante,  and  the  Count  de 
Ste.  Aulaire,  French  Ambassadors  at  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  now 
here  on  leave  of  absence.  It  was,  of  course,  a  little  ceremonious,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  principal  Doctrinaires,  Guizot,  Duch&tel,  etc., 
were  there.  Barante,  however,  was  missing,  and  was  waited  for  half 
an  hour ;  and  when  we  sat  down  at  table  it  was  plain  that  it  was 
a  political  dinner ;  for,  except  Eynard  of  Geneva  and  myself,  every 
individual  was  of  political  note.  The  whole  conversation,  too,  was 
in  the  same  tone,  and  was  curious,  since  it  turned,  for  some  time,  on 
the  character  and  prospects  of  Thiers,  whom,  I  must  needs  say,  they 
treated  with  great  generosity.  Ste.  Aulaire  has  all  the  acuteness  and 
eaprU  he  used  to  have ;  but  he  is  grown  very  old,  and  looks,  more 
than  anybody  else  I  have  seen  here,  like  a  genuine  Frenchman  of 
the  cmcim  rSgime^  his  hair  powdered,  and  his  physiognomy  belonging 

*  "  B^ts  des  Temps  M^rovingiens,"  1840 ;  a  channing  work,  made  directly 
from  the  early  chronicles, 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  256. 
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to  the  theatre  rather  than  to  real  life.  After  dinner  I  talked  a  long 
time  with  him  ahout  Vienna,  Prince  Mettemich,  etc.,  and  found  him 
very  amusing.  Nothing,  however,  of  his  conversation  indicates  in 
him  the  author  of  the  ^  Histoire  de  la  Fronde,"  while  in  de  Baiante 
it  is  quite  different  Afterwards  Count  Montalemhert,  Tourgueneff, 
Yillemain,  and  a  crowd  of  other  people  came  in,  as  it  was  grande 
reception,  and  I  came  home.  .... 

February  3.  —  I  divided  the  evening  between  the  Princess  Belgio- 
joso's  and  the  Duchess  de  Rauzan's  ;  both  their  saloons  were  full. 
In  both,  too,  I  found  Benyer,  the  leader  of  the  Carlists  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  their  most  able  agent  and  defender  in  France.  He 
talked  welL  Before  I  knew  who  he  was,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him,  Mignet,  and  the  Princess,  on  the  present  state  of  the  French 
theatre,  and  was  much  struck  with  hb  acuteness.  But  the  hours  kept 
at  these  fashionable  places  are  intolerable 

February  5.  —  I  dined  to-day  at  Baron  De  Gerando's,  with  a  tolerar 
bly  laige  party  of  men  of  letters,  whom  he  had  asked  to  meet  me, 
or  at  least  he  had  asked  Fauriel  and  one  or  two  others  on  my  account ; 
Patin,  the  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Collie  de  France,  the  rempla^rU 
of  Villemain  ;  Droz,  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences,  etc  The 
talk  was,  of  course,  all  on  literary  subjects,  and  Fauriel  was  clearly  the 
first  spirit  at  table.  In  the  evening,  it  being  De  Gerando's  reception 
evening,  a  crowd  came  in ;  members  of  the  Institute,  peers,  deputies, 
and  men  of  letters  in  abundance.  At  ten  I  went  to  the  de  Broglies^, 
where  I  found  only  Guizot  and  four  or  five  others,  and  had  a  most 
agreeable  time.  .... 

FebriMry  6.  —  This  evening  I  went  with  Mignet,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  Thiers'  house.  He  lives  in  a  good  deal  of  splendor,  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  banker  Dosne,  and  his  rooms  to-night  were  full, 
chiefly  of  deputies,  among  whom,  however,  I  distinguished  no  con- 
siderable notahilit^,  except  Marshal  Maison  and  the  Count  Montalem- 
hert, who  IB  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  However,  I  went  only  to  see 
Thiers,  and  looked  but  little  about  me.  He  is  a  short  man,  wearing 
spectacles,  a  little  gray-headed,  though  hardly  above  forty  years  old, 
and  with  a  very  natural  and  earnest,  but  somewhat  nervous  manner. 
He  talked  to  me  for  half  an  hour,  wholly  about  his  projected  lustoiy 
of  Florence  to  the  time  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  talked  with  great 
spirit  and  knowledge.  He  intends  it  as  a  development  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  means  to  divide  it  into  four  parts,  viz. 
Political  History,  History  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution,  History  of 
the  Commune,  and  History  of  the  Arts  and  Letters.    Thiers,  I  ought 
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to  add,  surpassed  even  mj  expectations,  in  the  brilliancj  as  well  as 
the  richness  of  his  conversation. 

February  9.  —  This  evening,  at  Mad.  Mojon's,  I  found  the  custom- 
ary sprinkling  of  Italians,  Academicians,  and  political  personages. 
Coquerel  was  there,  and  I  talked  with  him  much  at  large  on  the 
religious  politics  of  France.  He  thinks  well  of  the  prospects  of 
Protestantism,  in  which  I  suppose  he  may  be  right ;  but  he  counts 
much  on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  is  wrong. 
Her  position  will  prevent  her  from  favoring  Protestantism,  even  if 
she  should  continue  to  be  a  Protestant.  All,  however,  agree  that  the 
religious  principle  makes  progress  in  France,  though  the  external 
signs  of  favorable  change  in  this  respect  are  certainly  very  slight 

Afterward,  at  the  Duke  de  Broglie's,  I  introduced  the  same  ques- 
tions. The  party  was  small,  but  suitable  for  the  subject,  and  brilliant 
with  talent,  consisting  of  Duch&tel,  Lebrun,  Duvergier,  Guizot,  R^- 
musat,  Yiel-Castel,  Doudan,  Villemain,  and  one  or  two  ladies,  besides 
the  Duchess.  It  was  like  a  rocket  thrown  on  straw.  They  all  spoke 
at  once,  and  seemed  all  to  have  different  opinions.  At  last  Guizot 
and  Mad.  de  Broglie  were  heard,  and  they  both  thought  religion  is 
making  progress  in  France,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  Sev- 
eral of  those  present  were  Protestants,  and  expressed  their  feelings 
very  warmly,  to  which  Villemain  and,  after  him,  Guizot  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  and  of  el^;ant 
literature.    It  was  very  interesting.  .... 

Fdtruary  10.  —  The  Duke  de  Broglie  said  last  night  that  there 
would  be  a  good  debate  to-day  in  the  Peers,  on  the  law  for  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane,  and  that  he  would  have  good  seats  for  us 
to  hear  it  So  we  went  The  room  is  well  arranged  for  business 
and  discussion.  ....  The  Duke  came  to  us  and  explained  what  was 
going  on.  The  forms  are  good,  except  that  of  speaking  from  the 
Tribune,  which,  however,  is  not  insisted  upon  here  as  pedantically  as 
it  is  in  the  other  house,  though  still  the  more  formal  speeches  are 
made  from  it  ...  .  We  heard,  successively,  Montalivet,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  the  Due  de  Bassano,  so  feunous  under  Bonaparte, 
and  now  a  most  venerable,  white-headed  old  gentleman  ;  La  Place, 
son  of  the  mathematician ;  Barth^lemy ;  Pelet  de  la  Loz^re ;  Gasparin ; 
Villemain ;  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  connected  by  blood  with  the  Bona- 
partes,  and  representing  their  interests  ;  Girod  de  TAin  ;  Montalem- 
bert,  the  fanatic  and  Carlist,  etc  The  discussion  was  carried  on  in 
the  most  business-like  manner,  and  to  practical  purpose.  Indeed, 
for  these  great  ends  the  House  of  Peers  is  admirably  constituted, 
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being  filled  with  men,  most  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  business  talent  among  the  deputies  ;  but,  unhappily,  all  being 
nominated  by  the  King,  and  holding  their  places  only  for  life,  with  a 
miserable  pension,  they  enjoy,  as  a  body,  not  the  smallest  political 
influence  in  the  state.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  great  misfortune,  because 
many  of  the  men,  thus  neutralized  by  their  advancement,  are  such  as 
ought  to  exercise  in  some  way  or  other  the  power  of  the  state.  In- 
deed, this  state  of  things  is  so  obvious  that  such  men  as  Thiers  and 
Quizot  cannot  be  induced  to  enter  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

February  13.  —  I  went  to-day  to  see  Chateaubriand.  He  lives  in 
the  extreme  outskirts  of  the  city,  far  beyond  St  Genevieve,  in  a  sort 
of  savage  retirement,  receiving  few  persons,  and  coming  into  no  soci- 
ety. He  has  set  up  there  a  sort  of  hospice,  where  he  supports  twelve 
Ia  poor  men  and  twelve  poor  women,  in  extreme  old  age  ;  not,  indeed, 

j  out  of  his  own  means,  but  by  an  annual  contribution  which  he  levies 

every  year,  far  and  wide,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  abominated  Louis 
Philippe.  He  received  me  kindly  in  his  study,  which  did  not  seem 
very  comfortable,  but  which  contained  a  superb  copy  of  a  Holy  Fam- 
ily, by  Mignard,  given  to  him  by  the  late  Duchess  de  Duras,  at  whose 
delightful  hotel  I  used  to  see  him,  in  1818  and  1819.''^  He  is  much 
altered  since  that  time.  The  wrinkles  are  sunk  deep  into  his  face, 
and  his  features  are  grown  very  hard  ;  but  he  has  the  same  striking 
and  somewhat  theatrical  air  he  always  had,  and  which  is  quite  well 
expressed  in  the  common  engraved  portraits.  He  talked  of  Mad.  de 
Duras  with  feeling,  or  the  affectation  of  it,  and  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XVIII.  with  a  little  bitterness,  and  very  dogmaticaUy,  not  concealing 
the  opinion  that  if  his  judgment  had  been  more  followed,  things 
would  not  now  have  been  where  they  are.  His  work  on  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  now  in  the  press,  will,  he  says,  explain  many  things  the 
world  has  not  known  before  ;  and,  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  it  will  create  some  sensation  when  it  appears,  and 
probably  offend — as  he  has  often  before  offended  —  some  of  his  best 
friends.  Indeed,  in  all  respects,  save  his  looks,  he  seemed  to  me  little 
altered.  He  asked  me,  when  I  came  away,  to  visit  him  occasion- 
ally, but  made  many  grimaces  about  it,  and  said  he  was  a  poor  her- 
mit and  pilgrim,  who  had  nothing  to  offer  to  a  stranger  used  to  the 
grands  scUons  of  Paris.  I  am  something  of  his  mind,  and  shall  hardly 
go  again. 

On  my  way  home  I  stopped  at  the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice  to  see 
one  of  the  priests  who  is  a  professor  there.    I  was  surprised  at  the 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  187,  etc.,  and  254,  266. 
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extent  of  the  establishment,  and  the  number  of  4lhe8,  in  their  gloomy 
dresses  and  with  their  formal  air,  who  were  walking 'about  in  the 
vast  corridors.  It  was,  however,  all  monkish,  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  in  Austria  or  Rome  ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  all  out 
of  joint  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  France  at  least  I  recollected 
our  conversation  at  de  Broglie^s  the  other  evening,  and  could  not  but 
think,  if  the  Catholic  religion  requires  for  its  support  such  establish- 
ments as  this,  it  can  hardly  be  suited  to  France,  or  likely  to  make 
progress  there. 

February  14.  —  Divided  a  long  evening  between  Thierry  and  the 
de  Broglies.  Poor  Thierry  was  in  bed,  suflfering  more  than  usual ; 
but  two  or  three  friends  were  with  him,  and  he  showed  how  com- 
pletely his  spirits  and  animation  are  indomitable.  At  de  Broglie's 
all  was  as  brilliant  as  luxury,  rank,  and  talent  could  make  it  The 
contrast  was  striking,  and  not  without  its  obvioos  meaning ;  yet  both 
were  interesting,  and  I  enjoyed  both. 

February  15. — A  formal,  luxurious,  splendid  dinner  at  Temaux's, 
where  were  Jaubert,  the  eloquent  and  witty  Doctrinaire  leader ;  Jouf- 
froy,  the  popular,  liberal  professor ;  Jomard,  whose  modesty  and  learn- 
ing I  admire  more  the  oftener  I  see  him ;  Santarem,  a  Portuguese 
nobleman,  of  the  rare  scholarship  which  is  sometimes,  though  veiy 
seldom,  found  in  his  nation ;  and  several  others.  I  talked  much  ¥rith 
Santarem,  and  wish  I  were  likely  to  see  more  of  him,  for  he  is  a  very 
extraordinary  person  ;  but  he  leaves  Paris  in  a  few  days. 

February  17.  —  We  spent  the  evening  at  the  Delesserts*,  where  we 
met  Eynard,  the  mover  of  the  Qreek  aflairs,  and  his  winning  wife ; 
Temaux  and  his  wife  ;  Quizot ;  and  a  few  more.  It  is  a  magnificent 
establishment,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  conservatory,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  additional  saloon,  is,  when  lighted  up  in  the  evening, 
extremely  beautifoL  About  half  a  dozen  of  the  pictures,  too,  are  of 
high  merit ;  and  the  grave,  dignified  old  Baron  seems  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  whole.  They  are,  too,  all  good,  kind,  and  true  people, 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  well  when  you  are  there ;  a  feeling  by  no 
means  universal  in  the  brilliant  saloons  of  Paris. 

Febniary  18.  —  I  went  to  Thiers'  to-night  before  ten  oVlock,  intend- 
ing to  stay  only  half  an  hour,  and  then  make  some  other  visits  ;  but  I 
was  tempted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ex-minister's  conversation,  and 
remained  till  after  midnight  There  were  only  three  or  four  persons 
present ;  but  among  them  was  Qeneral  Bugeaud,  who  lately  com- 
manded in  Africa,  and  Jusiif,  in  his  Arab  costume,  who  has  made 
such  a  figure  lately  by  a  sort  of  romantic  atrocities  on  the  Algerine 
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frontier,  —  one  of  the  most  picturesque  creatures  I  ever  looked  upon. 
The  political  embarrassments  of  the  Ministry,  involving  the  African 
affairs,  and  leading  Thiers  to  the  hope  of  returning  to  power,  gave 
piquancy  to  some  parts  of  the  conversation.  Thiers  did  not  conceal 
his  full  consciousness  of  his  position,  and  Bugeaud  did  not  conceal 
his  desire  to  have  certain  things  done  in  Africa  if  Thiers  should  come 
in  Minister,  while  between  the  two  Jusuf  cut  up  and  down  like  a 
true  Arab,  until  at  last  Bugeaud  became  so  vexed  with  him,  that  he 
said  rather  pettishly,  "  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  Jusuf,  you  will  end 
by  having  your  handsome  head  cut  off."  The  point  was,  whether  the 
occupation  of  Africa  should  be  merely  military  and  desolating,  or 
whether  it  should  be  conciliating  and  agricultural ;  Bugeaud  being 
for  the  first,  and  Jusuf  for  the  last  Both  showed  great  adroitness, 
but  both  got  angry,  and  so  Thiers  obtained  the  advantage  of  both, 
and,  as  he  always  does,  used  them  both  for  his  own  purposes.  He  was 
at  times  very  brilliant  and  eloquent,  especially  when  showing  the- 
effect  of  a  military  desolation  of  Northern  Africa. 

February  19.  —  Mad.  de  Pastoret  had  a  grande  reception  this  even- 
ing, with  the  ancien  r^me  about  her.  I  alluded  to  it,  but  she  said  : 
"  No,  we  are  not  in  favor ;  we  have  our  old  friends  only  about  us." 
At  that  time  there  were  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  French  history 
before  her ;  Crillon,  Bethune,  and  Montmorency.  I  told  her  I  was 
going  to  Mad.  de  Broglie's,  and  she  spoke  of  her  with  great  affection 
and  regard,  but  said  their  different  views  of  religion  and  politics 
kept  them  quite  asunder.  She  said  she  knew  Mad.  de  Stael  well  at 
one  period,  but  I  think  the  same  causes  prevented  her  from  evar  see- 
ing much  more  of  the  mother  than  of  the  daughter. 

February  23.  —  Mrs.  Fry  —  the  famous  Mrs.  Fry  —  has  been  here 
a  few  days,  with  her  husband  and  a  "  friend  Josiah,"  and  has  excited 
some  sensation.  Her  object  is  to  have  something  done  about  the 
French  prisons,  which  are  no  doubt  bad  enough ;  .  .  .  .  and  though 
she  will,  I  think,  bring  nothing  to  pass,  she  produces  the  same  sort 
of  impression  of  her  goodness  here  that  she  does  everywhere.  We 
were  invited  to  meet  her  this  evening  at  the  de  Broglies*.  There 
were  few  persons  there,  the  Ste.  Aulaires,  Guizot,  Portalis,  Pasquier, 
Yillemain,  Eynard ;  in  short,  the  small  coterie,  with  Barante  and 
two  or  three  others.  ....  She  is  quite  stout,  very  fair,  with  not  a 
wrinkle  in  her  placid  countenance,  and  a  full,  rich  blue  eye,  beam- 
ing with  goodness.  She  expressed  her  opinions  without  reserve,  and, 
whether  those  about  her  agreed  with  her  or  not,  nobody  opposed  her. 
She  had  the  air  of  feeling  that  she  was  charged  with  a  mission,  but 
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was  not  ofTenaiye  or  obtrusive ;  liked  to  listen,  and  was  pleased  with 
wbat  she  heard 

Mad.  de  Broglie  sympathized  fully  with  her  religious  feelings,  and 
spoke  of  her  to  me  after  she  was  gone,  with  deep  sensibility,  and  a 
flort  of  despair  of  seeing  her  spirit  prevail  in  France.  But  Portalis, 
the  President  of  the  great  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Guizot,  the  practical 
politician,  comprehended  her,  as  I  thought,  very  little 

February  24.  —  The  Queen  gave  a  bidl  to-night  to  the  children  of 
those  who  have  the  entr^,  to  which  no  other  persons  but  their  parents 
were  admitted  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  that  can  be  seen  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  I  never 
saw  anything  of  the  kind  so  beautiful.  It  began  early,  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  by  nine  o'clock  full  five  hundred  beautifully  dressed 
children,  between  four  and  sixteen  years  old,  as  bright  and  happy  as 
such  a  scene  would  naturally  make  them,  with  about  a  thousand 
other  persons,  including  the  whole  Court  and  the  ministers,  were  col- 
lected in  those  magnificent  haUs,  where  there  was  abundance  of  room 
for  everybody  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fairy-like  show.  There  was  no 
etiquette.  The  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
including  the  very  grar-^^^il  Duchess  of  Orleans,  moved  about  the 
rooms  without  ceremony ;  anC  the  children,  often  ignorant  who  ad- 
dressed them,  talked  to  them  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
thdr  years.  One  little  girl  of  five  years  old  complained  to  the  King 
that  her  shoes  pinched  her  dreadfully,  and  asked  him  what  she  should 
do  ;  and  another  said  she  had  not  had  a  good  time,  for  her  partners 

had  been  disagreeable Yet  even  in  so  bright  a  scene,  care  and 

business  could  intrude.  I  saw  the  King  once  talk  half  an  hour  with 
two  of  his  ministers,  with  as  anxious  a  look  as  I  ever  beheld.  This, 
however,  was  an  exception  to  the  tone  of  the  evening,  which  was  as 
light-hearted  as  possible.  At  about  eleven  the  supper-rooms  were 
opened,  and  the  children  were  all  seated  ;  while  the  Queen  and  the 
Court  walked  round  and  served  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  pleas- 
antly and  comfortably  attended  to  in  all  respects.  .... 

February  26.  —  There  ia  great  trouble  in  the  government,  and  it 
seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Ministry  can  keep  their  places.  In 
order  to  see  the  signs  of  the  times  a  little  more  nearly  and  accurately, 
I  went  this  evening  to  the  three  houses  where  they  can  be  best  con- 
sidered, and  found  the  •experiment  amusing.  First,  at  Count  Mole's, 
the  H6tel  des  Affaires  fltrang&res,  I  found  the  magnificent  official 
KUom  almost  deserted.  Whenever  I  have  been  there  before,  I  have 
found  crowds  of  deputies ;  but  to-night,  when  I  asked  Count  d'Ap- 
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pony  if  their  number  was  not  uncommonly  small,  he  said  that  in  the 
course  of  the  half-hour  he  had  been  there  he  had  seen  but  four  ar^ 
rive ;  and  the  wary,  smooth  politician  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him. 

Count  Mol^  looked  more  sallow  than  ever,  was  awkward  and  em- 
barrassed, and  talked  to  me  some  time,  which  he  has  not  done  before 
since  the  first  evening  I  was  there,  and  which  he  did  to-night  only 
because  I  am  a  perfectly  neutral  person,  to  whom  Ids  conversation 
could  not  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  anything  whatsoever.  The  foi^ 
eign  ministers  were  chiefly  there,  watching  carefully,  like  spies,  and 
some  of  them  showing  that  they  were  amused,  more  than  I  thought 
it  quite  polite  they  should. 

After  staying  till  it  was  plain  the  company  would  not  increase,  I 
drove  to  Guizot's.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was,  that  all  access  was 
thronged.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  draw  up  to  the  door  and 
be  set  down,  and  when  I  got  in  I  could  hardly  see  who  was  there  for 
the  crowd.  Barante  was  much  excited.  His  place  as  Ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg  is  safe  with  Mol^,  of  course,  but  he  would  like  to  have 
Quizot  come  in,  and  especially  de  Broglie,  and  he  would  like,  too, 
to  come  in  himself,  which  is  just  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 
Lamartine  was  more  moved  than  usual,  but  he  overrates  his  political 
consequence  ;  though,  being  the  real  leader  of  a  few  in  the  Chamber, 
he  has  certainly  some  power,  now  that  the  three  or  four  parties  in  the 
Chamber  are  so  evenly  balanced.  Jaubert,  Duch&tel,  Duveigier,  and 
the  rest  of  the  clique  were  very  active ;  and  though  Guizot  was  as  dig- 
nified as  ever,  there  was  a  rigidity  in  his  features  that  showed  how 
much  he  was  excited.  He  was  frequently  called  aside,  and  whispered 
to  mysteriously,  as  were  several  others  of  the  leaders.  Among  those 
that  were  the  most  busy  was  the  Due  Decazes,  who  must  feel  his 
position  a  curious  one  on  such  an  occasion,  having  been  so  long  the 
minister  and  favorite  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  now  playing  a  part  so 
eager,  and  yet  so  inferior.  The  whole  scene  was  striking,  and  was 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  quietness  of  the  H6tel  des  Affaires  £[tran- 
gferes. 

Just  so  it  was  at  Thiers*.  The  Place  St.  Geoige,  on  which  he  lives, 
was  fidl  of  carriages,  and  though  I  arrived  late,  the  crowd  was  still 
coming.  The  ex-minister  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  all  about  him 
seemed  so  too.  Arago,  Marshal  Maison,  Mignet,  Odillon-Barrot,  and 
the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  more  gay  than  the  correspond- 
ing personages  whom  I  had  just  left  at  Guizot's.  Thiers  himself 
talked  with  everybody,  and  seemed  pleased  with  everybody,  even 
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with  Count  Montalembeit,  and  some  of  the  Carlists,  who  came  there 
I  hardly  know  how.  He  bustled  about,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
for  his  dignity ;  but  I  think  he  knew  his  men  and  his  vocation  per- 
fectly, and  when  I  came  away,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  he 
seemed  quite  unwearied. 

February  28.  —  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  at  Thierry's 
very  agreeably.  He  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  movement  of  die 
French  in  Canada.  **  Ces  noms  Fran9ai8,**  he  said  to-night,  "  me  vont 
au  cceur ! "  He  is  unlike  his  countrymen  in  many  respects,  but  this 
is  genuinely  and  completely  French.  He  cannot  endure  the  disgrace 
and  defeat  of  men  who  bear  such  names. 

The  last  of  the  evening  I  went  to  Lamartine's,  but  the  atmosphere 
was  altogether  politicaL  It  is  a  pity.  He  h  not  a  great  poet,  cer- 
tainly, but  he  ought  not  to  be  absurd  enough  to  fancy  himself  a  poli- 
tician. 

March  3.  —  ....  I  dined  to-day  at  Baron  Delesserf  s.  The  party 
was  not  large,  but  among  them  was  De  Metz,  the  Judge  of  their 
Upper  Court,  who  has  been  lately  to  the  United  States,  at  his  own 
expense,  merely  to  see  our  prisons,  and  printed  a  book  about  them 
since  his  return ;  Ouizot ;  R^usat ;  and  two  or  three  other  depu- 
ties. 

Mad.  FranQois  Delessert  pleases  me  more  the  more  I  see  of  her,  and 
the  old  Baron,  with  his  uprightness,  his  solid  wealth,  his  science  and 
politics,  is  quite  an  admirable  person.  He  reminds  me  of  **  the  old 
courtier  of  the  queen,  and  the  queen's  old  courtier,"*  so  completely 
has  he  the  air  of  belonging  to  the  best  of  the  old  times. 

But  I  talked  chiefly  to-day  with  De  Metz,  who  is  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  talent,  and  one  of  those  able,  sound,  conscientious  magis- 
trates of  whom  any  country  may  be  proud.  Like  Tocqueville,  Julius, 
and  Crawfurd,  he  returns  having  changed  his  opinion  about  solitary 
confinement,  and  now  thinks  the  Philadelphia  system  preferable  to 
the  Auburn. 

Between  nine  and  ten  I  took  Guizot  in  my  carriage  to  Mad.  de 
Broglie's,  where  we  had,  en  tr^  petit  comit^y  a  very  gay  and  brilliant 
talk,  partly  political  and  partly  literary,  in  which  the  generally  de- 
graded tone  of  French  letters  at  the  present  time  was  not  spared. 

On  my  way  home  I  stopped  at  the  Duchess  de  Rauzan's,  where 
there  were  heaps  of  Carlists,  the  Bethunes,  the  Crillons,  the  Cir- 
courts.  Count  Bastard,  ....  and  among  the  rest  Jusuf,  with  his 
picturesque  costume,  and  that  sort  of  spare  Arab  beauty  which  Scott 

♦  From  a  song  given  in  "  Percy  Reliqnes  *'  as  from  the  Pepys  collection. 
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has  given  to  Saladin  in  the  Crosaders.  ....  Benyer  was  there,  and 
brilliant 

March  4.  —  ....  I  was  tired  in  the  evening,  but  went  to  Thiers', 
where,  with  a  few  other  distinguished  persons,  chiefly  politicians,  I 
met  Cousin,  Yillemain,  and  Mignet,  and  had  a  very  agreeable  talk. 
Cousin,  however,  I  like  as  little  as  any  man  of  letters  I  have  seen. 
He  has  a  falsetto,  and  a  pretension  with  his  vanity,  that  takes  away 
much  of  the  pleasure  his  talent  and  earnestness  would  give.  .... 

March  6.  —  We  went  this  morning  with  Count  Circourt,  and  passed 
some  hours  in  looking  over  the  materials,  and,  as  far  as  finished,  the 
extraordinary  work  of  Count  Bastard,  on  the  Arts  of  Design,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  most  splendid  work  of  the 
kind  that  was  ever  issued  from  the  press.  .... 

He  has  succeeded,  thus  far,  admirably.  But  the  amount  of  labor  and 
money  it  has  cost  him  is  truly  enormous.  He  has  been  obliged  to 
have  his  paper  made  of  linen  cambric,  in  order  that  it  might  not  in- 
jure the  colors  laid  on  it ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  have  all  his  colors 
specially  made  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  employ 
miniature  painters  of  high  merit  to  execute  the  designs,  after  the  sUght 
engraved  outline  has  been  struck  off.  In  this  way  his  own  private 
fortune,  which  was  large,  was  soon  absorbed;  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  gave  him  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  and 
when  Thiers  was  Minister  he  took  up  the  project  with  great  zeal,  and 
appropriated  half  a  million  a  year  for  five  years  to  it  Nine  numbers 
are  already  prepared,  and  the  whole  number  is  to  be  forty-two  ;  and 
each  contains  five  or  six  plates.  ....  I  must  needs  say,  I  never 
thought  art  could  go  so  far.  The  imitation  was  absolute,  and  when 
an  old  Missal  was  put  beside  its  copy,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to 
distinguish.*!^  .... 

March  9.  —  ....  We  made  a  hard  forenoon's  work  of  it  this 
morning,  in  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  living  artists ;  in  the  new  col- 
lection of  pictures  the  King  has  just  caused  to  be  brought  from  Spain ; 
and  in  the  collection  of  original  drawings  by  the  old  masters.  .... 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Mad.  Mojon's,  where,  besides  such  persons 
as  I  commonly  have  met  there,  I  found  Tommaseo,  the  author  of  the 
"  Duca  d'Atene."  He  is  quite  young  still,  and  seemed  full  of  feeling 
and  talent  I  talked  with  him  a  good  deal,  and,  among  other  things, 
he  told  me  he  was  employed  on  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Histoiy. 

*  This  great  Tmdertaking  remained  incomplete.  Twenty  numben  were  pab- 
liahed,  at  the  price  of  1,800  franco  each ;  but  in  the  later  ones  the  work  was 
negligent,  and,  government  aid  being  ¥rithdrawn,  the  enterprine  dropped. 
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I  shonld  not  have  thought  his  talent  lay  that  way,  for  the  ''  Duca 
d'Atene"  is  a  picturesque  book,  showing  histoiy  through  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  we  shall  see.**^ 

March  10.  —  I  made  some  visits  of  ceremony  to  take  leave,  and  in 
the  evening  went  to  Mad.  de  Pastoref  s,  whom  I  found  abnost  alone, 
and  had  some  veiy  agreeable  talk  with  her.  She  is  the  only  true  rep- 
resentative I  know  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  would  be  a  most  respect- 
able one  of  any  period  of  any  nation's  history 

Our  friends  the  Arconatis  are  come  to  Paris,  and  it  gave  us  great 

pleasure  to-day  to  have  a  visit  from  them  and  Count  Anivabene. 

'  Mad.  Arconati  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  I 

have  known,  distinguished  alike  for  her  talent,  and  for  her  delightful, 

gentle,  lady-like  qualities  of  aU  kinds. 

March  13.  —  To-day  we  made  many  visits,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
packing.  We  received,  too,  several  visits,  among  the  rest  a  long  one 
from  the  Circourts,  two  of  the  most  gifted  and  admirable  persons  we 
have  known  during  our  absence.  .... 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Thiers'  and  Quizof  s,  that  I  might  finish 
my  impressions  of  French  society  by  its  appearance  in  the  two  iolons 
in  Paris  whose  political  consequence  is  the  most  grave,  whose  avemr, 
as  the  French  call  it,  is  the  most  brilliant.  Both  the  great  statesmen 
parted  from  me  with  much  kindness  of  manner,  and  multitudinous 
expressions  of  good-will,  a  little  of  it  French,  but  some  of  it  serious 
and  certaia,  especially  in  Guizot's  case. 

I  went,  too,  for  a  moment  to  the  de  Broglies^.  Mad.  de  Broglie 
was  not  at  home,  but  had  left  word  for  us  to  come  to  see  her  at  her 
daughter's.  .... 

March  14.  —  More  bidding  good  by  ;  sad  work  I  The  saddest  was 
•with  the  de  Broglies.  ....  We  stayed,  of  course,  only  a  short  time, 
and  when  we  came  away,  Mad.  de  Broglie  followed  us  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  saying  to  me,  "  Nous  sommes  amis  depuis  vingt  ans," 
embraced  me  after  the  French  fashion,  adding,  "  Si  je  ne  vous  revois 
pas  dans  ce  monde,  je  vous  reverrai  en  ciel."  t 

As  in  relation  to  other  cities,  Mr.  Ticknor  on  leaving  Paris 

♦  Tonimaseo  was  associated  with  Manin  in  the  revolution  at  Venice,  in  1848. 

t  Mad.  de  Broglie  died  suddenly  in  September  following,  of  brain  fever.  M. 
Guizot,  when  mentioning  her  death,  calls  her  "Tune  des  plus  nobles,  des  plus 
noes,  et  des  plus  charmantes  cr^tures  que  j'ai  vn  appaialtre  en  oe  monde,  et  de 
qui  je  dind  oe  que  Saint  Simon  dit  du  Due  de  Bouiigogne,  en  ddplorant  sa  perte, 
'  Plaise  k  la  mik^corde  de  Dieu  que  je  la  voie  ^temellement,  oil  sa  bont^  sans 
doute  Ta  mise.' "    M^moires,  etc.,  de  mon  Temps,  VoL  IV.  p.  259. 
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devoted  several  pages  of  his  Journal  to  remarks  on  the  public 
institutions,  and  the  changes  he  observed  since  his  last  visit 
there.  We  give  one  or  two  passages.  Speaking  of  the  theiUires, 
he  says  :  — 

The  tone  is  decidedly  lower,  more  immoral,  worse  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  how  much  influence 
the  drama  exercises  in  France  on  public  opinion,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant fact  in  regard  to  the  moral  state  of  the  capital  and  country. 
The  old  French  drama,  and  especially  the  comedy,  from  Molly's 
time  downwards,  contained  often  gross  and  indelicate  phrases  and 
allusions,  but  the  tone  of  the  pieces,  as  a  whole,  was  generally  re- 
spectable. The  recent  theatre  reverses  all  this.  It  contains  hardly 
any  indecorous  phrases  or  allusions,  but  its  whole  tone  is  highly  im- 
moral. 1  have  not  yet  seen  one  piece  that  is  to  be  considered  an 
exception  to  this  remark.  The  popular  literature  of  the  time,  too, 
is  in  the  same  tone.  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  the  shameless  woman 
who  dresses  like  a  man  and  calls  herself  Gkorge  Sand,  Paul  de  Kock, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  belong  to  this  category,  and  are 
daily  working  mischief  throughout  those  portions  of  society  to  whom 
they  address  themselves.  How  is  tlus  to  be  explained  ?  Is  it  that 
the  middling  class  of  society,  that  fills  the  smaller  theatres  and  reads 
the  romances  of  the  popular  writers,  is  growing  corrupt ; .  that  the 
progress  of  wealth,  and  even  of  education,  has  opened  doors  to  vice 

as  well  as  to  improvement  ?    I  fear  so At  any  rate,  I  know 

nothing  that  more  truly  deserves  the  reproach  of  being  unmoral  and 
demoralizing  than  the  theatres  of  Paris,  and  the  popular  literature  of 
the  day.    It  is  all  much  worse  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Society,  so  far  as  it  has  changed  at  all,  has  changed  by  becoming 
more  extensive,  and  more  political  in  its  tone.  The  number  of  those 
who  go  into  the  higher  salons  is  much  increased,  and  especially  in 
those  that  are  purely  political,  like  Mole's,  Quizot's,  Thiers',  etc,  and 
the  numbers  that  resort  to  each  fluctuate  disgracefully,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  political  position  of  the  host  It  was  quite  ridiculous  to 
see  how  this  principle  operated  once  or  twice  this  winter,  when  the 
Ministry  were  supposed  to  stand  inseciurely.  But  in  all  the  salons  it 
is  perceptible.  Even  the  Tuileries  is  not  an  exception.  Party  lines 
decide  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  go  there.  Carlists,  of  course, 
are  never  seen.  Deputies  in  citizens'  dresses  and  black  coats  go  only 
to  show  that  they  are  in  the  opposition ;  and  many  a  Bonapartist 
cannot  or  will  not  be  seen  there,  though  the  King  himself  treats 
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them  kindly  enongh  as  a  party,  and  even  permits  Mad.  Murat  to  live 
in  Paris  for  tiie  prosecution  of  claims  against  the  government,  and 
lately  received  Prince  Mnsignano  with  a  sort  of  distinction  which  he 
[Musignano]  boasted  of  more  than  once  to  me.  .... 

I  went  to  about  twenty,  or,  occasionally,  five-and-twenty  of  the 
principal  iolons,  and  they  were  all  infected  with  the  different  shades 
of  the  political  parties  that  now  divide  France  ;  a  state  of  things 
much  worse  for  society,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  administration 
of  government,  than  if  there  were  but  two  great  divisions  running 
through  the  whole.  ....  Now  here  are  five  different  sets,  and 
though  it  was  possible  to  escape  from  them  all,  and  go  to  the  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  taUme  of  Lamartine,  De  Gerando,  Jomard, 
Jouy,  and  some  others,  yet  it  is  a  chance  if  you  would  not,  after  all, 
even  there,  fall  into  the  midst  of  political  disputes  between  some  of 
those  who,  even  on  this  neutral  ground,  could  not  help  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  partisanship  that  governs  them  everywhere  else. 

The  Diplomacy  —  except  at  Lord  Granville's,  which  was  always 
flooded  with  English,  and  at  General  Cass's,  which  was  nothing  but 
stupid  —  had  no  open  salons  this  winter.  ....  The  effect  of  the 
whole  of  this  is,  that  the  society  of  Paris  is  less  elegant  than  it  used 
to  be.  Its  numbers  are  greater  and  its  tone  lower,  and  politics  are 
heard  everywhere  above  everything  else,  .... 

Everything  in  France,  its  government,  its  society,  its  arts,  the 
modes  of  life,  literature,  and  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  countiy, 
are  in  a  transition  state.  Nothing  is  settled  there.  Nothing,  I  think, 
is  likely  to  be  in  our  time. 

To  William  H.  Prescott,  Boston. 

Pabis,  February  20, 1888. 

....  I  have  no  time  to  write  you^  as  I  should  be  glad  to,  about 
ourselves.  We  have  made  a  genuine  Parisian  winter  of  it,  and  are 
not  at  all  sorry  that  it  is  drawing  to  a  close.  For  two  months  I  have 
been  so  much  in  society  that  it  has,  at  last,  fairly  wearied  me,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  stop  a  little.  Anna,  who  likes  the  salons  less  than  I 
do,  goes  out  less ;  but  enough  to  see  all  the  forms  in  which,  from  the 
politics  or  the  taste  of  the  people,  they  appear.  .... 

One  thing  strikes  me  in  all  these  places.  I  find  no  English. 
Though  there  are  thirty  thousand  now  in  Paris,  they  can  hardly  get 
any  foothold  in  French  society,  and  it  is  only  when  you  are  at  a  great 
ball  —  at  Court  or  elsewhere  —  that  you  meet  them.    These  balls  are 
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separate  things,  entdxely,  from  the  proper  French  society.  We  have 
b^  to  few  of  them,  and  found  them  very  splendid,  very  crowded, 
and  very  tiresome ;  so  much  of  the  last  that  we  were  guilty,  only 
last  night,  of  neglecting  an  invitation  to  the  palace,  where  we  should 
have  met  above  three  thousand  people  !  At  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor's, a  little  while  ago,  we  met  two  thousand.  But  though  such 
crowds  go,  and  though  the  balls  at  the  palace  are  more  splendid  than 
anything  of  the  sort  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  iingle  person  who  would  say  they  were  agreeable.  So  perverse  is 
fashion,  and  so  severe  in  its  sway. 

One  more  place  I  must  add,  separate  from  all  the  rest ;  the  neat 
and  quiet  salon  of  Thierry,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
long  since  totally  blind,  and,  from  a  ten-years'  paralysis  of  his  lower 
limbs,  incapable  of  motion,  but  with  his  faculties  as  active  and  his 
habits  of  labor  as  efficient  as  they  ever  were.  He  is  now  the  person 
relied  on  by  the  government  as  head  of  a  commission  to  collect  all 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  cities  and  of  the  tiers  dot 
in  France ;  besides  which  he  is  writing,  himself,  a  history  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty.  I  have  passed  several  most  agreeable  even- 
ings with  him,  —  one  last  week,  when  he  was  so  ill  as  to  be  in  bed, 
but  still  directing  two  or  three  youug  men  about  the  great  work 
of  collecting  the  manuscripts.  He  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  lus  let- 
ters on  French  history,  and  other  small  works  published  within  ten 
years,  give  no  token  of  his  infirmities,  over  which  his  spirit  seems 
completely  to  triumph. 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  leaving  this  exciting,  but  wearing  state 
of  society,  we  feel  more  and  more  impatient  to  get  home.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  embark  before  midsummer,  so  as  to  get  a  good  pas- 
sage, and  see  you  all  the  sooner.  Love  to  alL  We  are  all  quite  weU ; 
but  I  am  grievously  pushed  for  time. 

G.  T. 

To  William  H.  Prbscott,  Boston. 

Paris,  March  6, 1888. 
My  deab  William,  —  I  send  you  a  single  line  by  this  packet,  to 
let  you  know  that  three  days  ago  I  received  from  Bentley  the  six 
copies  of  your  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  One  I  sent  instantly  to 
Julius,*  by  Treuttel  and  Wtlrtz,  his  booksellers  here,  as  he  desired ; 
one  to  Von  Kaumer  by  a  similar  conveyance,  with  a  request  to  him 

*  Br.  Julius,  of  Hamburg,  a  scholar  and  philanthropiBt,  had  been  in  the 
United  States  in  1884-35. 
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to  review  it ;  one  to  Quizot,  whoee  acknowledgment  I  receiyed  the 
same  evening,  at  de  BrogUe's,  with  much  admiration  of  a  few  pages 
he  had  lead,  and  foUowed  by  a  note  thia  morning,  which  I  will 
keep  for  you ;  one  to  Count  Circoort,  who  will  write  a  review  of  it, 
and  of  whom  Thierry  Baid  to  me  the  other  night,  "  If  Circourt  would 
but  choose  some  obscure  portion  of  history,  between  a.  d.  500  and 
1600,  and  write  upon  it,  he  would  leave  us  all  behind";  one  to 
Fauriel,  the  very  best  scholar  in  Spanish  literature  and  Spanish  his- 
toiy  alive,  as  I  believe,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men,  as  a  general  scholar, 
I  know  of  anywhere,  whom  I  have  also  asked  to  notice  it,  or  cause 
it  to  be  noticed  under  his  superintendence  ;  and  the  other  copy,  keep- 
ing for  myself^  I  have  lent  to  Walsh.  Moreover,  in  a  few  days  I 
expect  to  have  Shattuck's  American  copy,  ....  for  a  gentleman 
named  Doudan,  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie ;  a 
man  of  first-rate  qualities  of  etprity  who  writes  occasionally  most  beau- 
tiful articles  for  the  "  Bevue  Frangaise,''  who  promises  me  to  render 
there  an  account  of  your  book.  .... 
In  a  fortnight  we  hope  to  be  there  [in  London],  nothing  loath  to  quit 

Paris,  which  fatigues  me  by  its  bad  houis  and  exciting  society 

I  am  impatient  to  get  to  London,  and  still  more  impatient  to  get 
home.    I  am  wearied  of  Europe,  as  I  am  of  Paris. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

London,  —  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge.  ^  Hallam.  — Elizabeih  BarretL  — 
LockhaH,  —  Jeffrey,  —  Sir  Edmund  Head,  —  SUyry  of  Canning,  — 
Story  of  Ike  Duke  of  Sussex,  —  MUman, —' Elphinstone,  —  Cam- 
bridge. —  fVhewell,  —  Sedgwick.  —  Smyth.  — Journey  North. 

JOUBNAL. 

March  19.  — We  had  a  veiy  good  passage  across  the  ChanneL  .... 
Notwithstanding  a  little  regret  at  leaving  the  picturesque  old  Ck)n- 
tinent,  and  a  good  deal  of  regret  at  leaving  a  few  friends,  and  the 
easy  society  of  the  salons  at  Paiis,  I  was  well  pleased  to  set  my  feet 

once  more  on  British  earth A  letter  from  Kenyon  inviting 

as  to  dine  with  him  next  Saturday,  and  one  we  received,  just  as  we 
were  packing  up  in  Paris,  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  asking  us  to  pass  a 
week  or  fortnight  at  Milton,  made  us  feel  welcome  on  the  kindred 
soil,  and  reminded  us  auew  how  far-reaching  is  English  hospitality. 

March  20.  —  From  Dover  to  Rochester.  English  posting  is  cer- 
tainly very  comfortable.  The  four  fine  horses  we  had,  with  two  neat 
postilions,  going  always  with  a  solidity  that  makes  the  speed  less  per- 
ceptible, contrasted  strongly  with  the  ragged  beasts  of  all  kinds  to 
which  we  had  been  for  three  years  accustomed.  .... 

London,  March  23. — We  had  a  good  many  visits  to-day,  .... 
but  the  only  person  that  came,  whom  1  was  curious  to  see  as  a 
stranger,  was  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge.  He  must  still  be  under  forty, 
I  think,  but  his  hair  is  quite  white,  and  the  contrast  this  forms  with 
his  rich  black  eyes,  and  no  less  black  eyebrows  and  whiskers,  gives 
him  quite  a  picturesque  and  original  look.  His  manner  is  a  little  shy 
and  embarrassed,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  are  very  nuld  and  concili- 
ating, so  that  the  first  impression  he  makes  is  pleasing.  His  conver- 
sation fully  sustains  this  impression.  He  talks  well  and  agreeably, 
but  not  brilliantly.  What  1  chiefly  asked  him  about,  was  the  publi- 
cation of  his  uncle's  works,  but  the  details  he  had  to  give  me  were  not 
very  curious. 

March  24.  —  I  had  a  long  visit  this  morning  from  Hallam,  whom  I 
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never  saw  befoie,  because  he  was  not  in  Londan,  either  in  1819  or 
1835,  when  I  was  here.  It  gratified  me  yery  much.  He  is  such  a 
man  as  I  should  have  desired  to  find  him  ;  a  little  sensitive  and  ner- 
Toos,  perhape,  but  dignified,  quiet,  and  wishing  to  please.  Before  he 
came,  he  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  that  there  was  a  vacant  place 
at  the  Athemenm  Club,  where  only  twelve  strangers  are  permitted  at 
a  time,  and  offered  it  to  me ;  but  though  this  was  quite  an  agreeable 
distinction,  I  declined  it,  since,  being  here  with  my  family,  I  care 
nothing  about  the  club  houses.  But  this  is  good  English  hospitality, 
and  a  fiiir  specimen  of  it. 

Mr.  HaUam  is,  I  suppose,  about  sixty  years  old,  gray-headed,  hesi- 
tates a  little  in  his  speech,  is  lame,  and  has  a  shy  manner,  which 
makes  him  blush,  frequently,  when  he  expresses  as  decided  an  opinion 
as  his  temperaipent  constantly  leads  him  to  entertain.  Except  his 
lameness,  he  has  a  fine,  digni^  person,  and  talked  pleasantly,  with 
that  air  of  kindness  which  is  always  so  welcome  to  a  strange. 

March  25.—  ....  After  we  came  home  [from  church]  Senior 
came  in,*  and  was  as  lively,  spirited,  and  active  as  ever,  and  full  of 
projects  for  our  convenience  and  pleasure.  Bogers  followed  him,  and 
talked  in  his  quiet  way  about  aU  sorts  of  things  and  people,  showing 
sometimes  a  little  sub-acid.  It  has  always  been  said  he  will  leave 
memoirs  behind  him.  I  hope  he  will,  for  who  can  write  anything  of 
the  sort  that  would  be  so  amusing? ....  Before  he  left  us  Lord  Lans- 
downe  came  in,  and  stayed  above  an  hour.  ....  He  talked  well. 
He  seems  to  be  something  worried  and  annoyed  by  our  bed  behavior 
on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  and  spoke  a  little  with  the  air  of  a  minis- 
ter of  state^  when  he  came  upon  this  ddicate  subject  Of  the  condition 
of  Prance,  politically  considered,  he  spoke  wisely,  and  was  curious  to 
hear  what  I  could  tell  him,  adding  that  he  had  known,  from  1814,  the 
relations  of  the  two  governments,  and  that,  excepting  when  the  Duke 
de  Bro^e  was  Premier,  they  had  never  felt,  in  England,  that  they 
could  depend  implicitly  on  the  representations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  an  honorable  testimony  from  one  upright  minister  to  another, 
which  was  creditable  to  both. 

MoTck  26. — We  had  visits  this  morning  from  Taylor, ^Philip 
Van  Artevelde, — Soathey,-^who  is  just  come  to  town  fen*  a  short 
visit, — Dr.  Holland,  and  the  admirable  old  Prc^essor  Smyth,  which 
were  all  as  pleasant  as  morning  visits  well  could  be.  We  dined  again 
at  Kenyon's,  who  wanted  us  to  meet  a  Dr.  Raymond,  one  of  the  high 
dignitaries  ol  the  Church,  attadied  to  the  Durham  Cathedn^;  aperson 

•  ^oaswi  W.  Senior. 
VOL.   II.  7  J 
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whom  I  found  a  little  precise  in  his  manners,  but  more  of  a  aekolar  in 
modem  elegant  literature  than  Englishmen  of  his  class  commonly  are, 
and  a  very  well-bred  gentleman.  His  sister  was  there  too,  and  so  was 
a  Miss  Barrett,  who  has  distinguished  herself  by  a  good  poetical  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus  "  of  .^schylus.**^  The  dinner  was 
very  agreeable ;  indeed,  Eenyon  always  makes  his  house  so,  from  his 
own  qualities 

March  27. — A  very  busy  day.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  we 
had  a  long  visit  from  the  delightful  old  Professor  Smyth,  which  was 
followed  by  visits  from  H.  C.  Robinson  and  two  or  three  other  per- 
sons. These  were  not  fairly  over  before  Kenyon  came  to  take  us  to 
the  club  houses,  the  Athen»um,  the  University,  the  Travellers',  and 
the  United  Service  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  are  the  four  most 
splendid  of  these  recent  inventions,  growing  out  of  the  increasing  lux- 
ury and  selfishness  of  the  present  state  of  society  in  London.  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  can  be  more  complete.  The  AthensBum  is 
the  most  literary,  and  there  we  found  Hallam,  reading  in  its  very  good 
library,  which  owes  much  to  his  care.  .... 

It  was  beautiful  weather,  and  we  took  a  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
we  met  the  Queen  on  horseback. ....  She  looked  gay,  but  has  grown 
quite  stout  since  I  saw  her  at  York. 

After  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  which  was  quite  delightful  in 
this  warm  spring  day,  ....  I  made  a  most  agreeable  visit  to  Sydney 
Smith,  who  now  finds  himself  so  well  off,  —  thanks  to  the  Whigs  whom 
he  is  abusing  in  his  pamphlets,  —  that  he  has  rented  a  small  house  in 
town,  where  he  spends  a  few  months  while  he  takes  his  turn  as  Canon 
of  St  Paul's.    He  was  very  kind  and  very  droll  to-day 

March  28.  —  Another  long,  laborious  London  day.  The  morning 
was  given  to  business,  visiting,  and  receiving  visits.  Sydney  Smith 
returned  my  yesterday's  call,  and  talked  for  an  hour  in  the  most  amus- 
ing manner,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said,  taking  up  his  hat,  "  And 
now  1 11  go  and  pray  for  you  "  ;  for  he  was  going  to  some  service  at 
St  Paul's. 

We  dined  with  the s, ....  but  we  did  not  stay  late,  for  we  were 

engaged  at  Lansdowne  House,  where  we  found  a  very  select  party, 
made  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  daughter  of  George  IIL 
....  All  the  Ministry  were  there,  ....  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  foreign  ministers,  Lord  Jeffrey,  — just  come  to  town, —  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  the  last  of  whom  is  rarely  seen  anywhere,  except  at 
home,  etc  ....  Lord  Durham  is  a  little,  dark-complexioned,  red- 


*  Mrs.  Browning. 
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faced -looking  gentleman,  who  was  not  veiy  mucli  sought,  though  his 
position  is  now  so  high  ;  Poulett  Thompson  talked  very  well,  but 
looked  too  foppish  ;  Lady  Holland  was  very  gracious,  or  intended  to 
be  so ;  and  Lord  Holland  was  truly  kind  and  agreeable.  ....  We, 
of  course,  were  obliged  to  stay  late,  and  I  was  willing  to  do  so,  for  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  talk.  But  though  we  did  not  leave  the 
party  till  nearly  one  o'clock,  several  persons  were  announced  as  arriv- 
ing while  we  were  waiting  for  our  carriage. 

March  29.  —  ...  .  We  were  out  at  Senior's  —  a  mile  beyond 
Hyde  Park  Comer — to  breakfast,  by  half  past  ten  o'clock.  Chad- 
wick  was  there,  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Laws  Conmiission,  and  said 
to  know  more  than  any  man  in  England  about  the  great  subjects  of 
pauperism  and  popular  education.  Lord  Shelbume,  too,  was  of  the 
party,  and  two  or  three  other  persons.  The  talk  was  a  good  deal 
political  in  its  tone,  including  such  subjects  as  Rowland  Hill's  plan 
for  a  post-office  reform,  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
etc.  Chadwick  seemed  very  acute,  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him, 
because  we  brought  him  home  with  us.  From  what  he  said,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  elsewhere,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  nature,  the  wants,  and  the  means  of  popular  education  are  little 
understood  here,  in  practice  at  least 

Among  some  other  places  I  went  to  afterwards  was  John  Murray's, 
—  the  publisher's, — where  I  fell  in  with  Lockhart,  with  whom  I  have 
exchanged  cards  this  week,  but  whom  I  had  not  seen.  He  is  the  same 
man  he  always  was  and  always  will  be,  with  the  coldest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable manners  I  have  ever  seen.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him  about 
Prescotf  s  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  by  a  sort  of  violence  done  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  him,  I  did  so.  He  said  he  had  seen  it,  but  had 
heard  no  opinion  about  it.  I  gave  him  one  with  little  ceremony, 
which  I  dare  say  he  thought  was  not  worth  a  button  ;  but  I  did  it  in 
a  sort  of  tone  of  defiance,  to  which  Lockhart's  manners  irresistibly 
impelled  me,  and  which  I  dare  say  was  as  judicious  with  him  as  any 
other  tone,  though  I  am  sure  it  quite  astonished  Murray,  who  looked 
.  .  .  .  as  if  he  did  not  quite  comprehend  what  I  was  saying. 

We  dined  at  Mrs.  Villiers',*  and  had  a  very  delightful  little  party ; 
....  we  were  only  nine  in  all,  just  Horace  Walpole's  number  for  a 
dinner.  ....  Lord  Jeffrey  talked  all  the  time,  and  extremely  welL 
He  admires  Mrs.  Lister  very  much  for  her  vivacity,  talent,  and 
beauty,  and  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  could  to  her  ;  and  cer- 

♦  Mother  of  Lord  Clarendon,  of  Edward  Villiers,  and  of  Mrs.— afterwards 
Lady  Theresa  —  Lister.    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  407,  418. 
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tainly  he  was  very  agreeable.  The  supeidliouBnees  be  showed  when 
he  was  in  America,  and  the  quiet  coldness  I  used  to  witness  in  him 
sometimes  in  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  were  not  at  all  perceptible  to-day- 
He  was  yeiy  lively,  and  yet  showed  more  sense  than  wit  We  talked 
a  good  deal  about  the  late  atrocious  duel  of  Cillej  at  Washington  ; 
about  his  recollections  of  the  United  States,  apropos  of  which  he  gave 
a  yery  humorous  account  of  his  own  wedding,  and  of  a  dinner  at 
President  Madison's ;  about  the  elder  days  of  the  <<  Edinburgh  Re- 
view'' ;  and  about  the  present  state  of  society  at  Edinburgh,  which  he 
represents  as  much  less  brilliant  than  it  was  when  I  was  there  for^ 
merly. 

After  the  ladies  were  gone  we  talked  about  what  is  now  a  much- 
vexed  question,  in  relation  to  Scotland, — how  £u  the  goverament  is 
bound  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  poor.  Jeffrey  said  he 
had  been  to  see  Lord  Melbourne  about  it,  and  took  a  party  view  of 
the  matter  altogether,  as  I  thought  I  maintained  that  the  soil  should 
provide  all  instruction  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  order  and 
purity  of  society  for  all  that  live  upon  it ;  and  I  think  I  had  much 
the  best  of  the  argument,  drawn  from  our  New  England  institutions 
and  the  Boston  Ministry  for  the  Poor.  At  any  rate,  I  carried  Lister 
and  Edward  Villiers  with  me  against  Jeffrey,  who  admitted  almost 
everything  but  its  political  expediency  in  Scotland.  .... 

Mckrch  30.  —  Made  a  long  visit  to  Hallam  this  morning,  whom  I 
found  in  his  study, — a  very  comfortable  room  in  the  back  part  of  his 
house,  well  filled  with  books,  some  of  which  were  rare.  He  talked 
well,  and  among  other  things  I  asked  him  about  the  universities, 
knowing  that  his  relations  to  them  are  somewhat  peculiar,  as  he 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sent  his  son  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
much  distinguished  himself  at  Trinity.  His  replies  were  such  as 
I  anticipated,  very  cold  as  far  as  concerns  Oxford,  on  which  he  has 
thus  decidedly  turned  his  back,  but  less  favorable  to  either  than  I 
supposed  they  would  be.  But  he  is  a  wise  man,  a  little  nervous  in 
his  manner  and  a  little  fidgety,  yet  of  a  sound  and  quiet  judgment. 
His  objection  to  the  English  universities,  which  he  expressed  strongly, 
was,  that,  with  such  great  resources  of  property  and  talent,*  they  yet 
effect  so  little.  Hallam's  establishment  is  not  a  showy  one,  but  it  is 
rich  and  respectable 

We  dined  at  Edward  Villiers',  where  we  met  old  Mrs.  Yilliera^ 
Mrs.  Trotter, — another  of  the  Bavensworths,* — Bouverie,  the  son 

*  Mrs.  Edward  VUliers  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ravenswoith. 
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of  Lord  Radnor,  Sir  Edmund  Head,**^ — a  lemote  cousin  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis,—  Stephenson  the  great  engineer,  and  one  or  two  others.  It 
was  agreeable,  but  I  took  most  to  Sir  £.  Head,  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
five,  who  has  much  pleasant  literary  knowledge,  and  who  has  been  in 
Spain  and  studied  its  literature.  Stephenson  showed  genius  in  his 
conversation,  and  altogether  we  were  enticed  to  stay  late. 

April  1.  —  A  delightful  breakfiast  at  Eenyon's.  Southey  and  his 
son  were  there  ;  Chorley,  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  much 
given  to  music ;  and  two  or  three  others.  Southey,  who  is  in  town  for 
two  or  three  days,  is  grown  older  since  I  saw  him  three  years  ago  at 
Keswick,  more  than  those  years  imply.  The  death  of  his  wife, .... 
which  might  have  been  thought  a  relief  to  his  sufferings  on  her  ac- 
count, has  yet  proved  an  addition  to  them,  and  he  has  now  aU  the 
appearance  of  a  saddened  and  even  a  broken  man.  Still,  he  talked 
well  this  morning,  —  though  in  a  voice  lower  than  ever,  —  and  was 
once  warmed  when  speaking  of  Wordsworth,  for  whom  his  admiration 
seems  all  but  boundless.  Coleridge  (H.  N.)  says  he  is  weaiy  of  life, 
and  certainly  he  has  all  the  appearance  of  it 

I  made,  too,  this  morning,  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  kind  old  Professor 
Smyth,  of  Cambridge,  ....  and  arranged  with  him  to  be  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  14th  (Easter),  to  pass  a  couple  of  days  there  ;  and  then 
went  to  Sir  Francis  Doyle's,  whom  I  found  much  changed,  by  severe 
and  long-continued  disease,  but  still  with  the  same  distingue,  gentle- 
manlike air  he  had  when  I  knew  him  three  years  ago. 

I  dined  with  Bates,  the  banker.  Van  De  Weyer,t  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister, was  there,  —  an  acute  and  pleasant  person,  talking  English  al- 
most perfectly  well, — and  Murray,  formerly  secretary  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  now  the  Secretary  of  the  great  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
— a  very  good  scholar  and  a  very  thorough  Tory,  who  talks  with 
some  brilliancy  and  effect 

In  the  evening  I  had  an  engagement  to  go  to  Lord  Holland's,  who 
is  now  passing  a  few  days  at  his  luxurious  establishment  in  South 
Street  I  found  there  Lord  Albemarle,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  Sardinian  Minister,  Young  Ellice  and  his  beautiful,  high- 
bred wife,  Allen,  and  some  others.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  brilliant,  and 
Lady  Holland  disagreeable.  Lord  Holland  talked  about  Prescotf s 
"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  as  did  John  Allen,  and  gave  it  high  praise  ; 
Allen  pronouncing  the  chapters  on  the  '*  Constitutions  of  Castile  and 

*  Twenty  yean  later  this  acqiiaiDtance  between  Sir  R  Head  and  Mr.  Tlcknor 
grew  to  an  ultimate  friendship.    This  was  their  first  meeting, 
t  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Bates's  son-in-law. 
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Arragon  "  —  particularly  the  last —  to  be  better  than  the  correspond' 
ing  discussions  in  Hallam's  *' Middle  Ages."  This  I  regard  as  de- 
cisive. No  man  alive  is  better  authority  on  such  a  point  than  AUen. 
Southey,  too,  this  morning,  was  equally  decided,  though  he  was  not 
so  strong,  and  did  not  go  so  much  into  detail  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord 
Holland,  and  Allen  tfdked  about  Dr.  Channing ;  and  Lord  Holland 
said  he  r^arded  him  as  the  best  writer  of  EngliBh  alive.  So  we  are 
getting  on  in  the  world.  Such  things  could  not  have  been  heard  in 
such  saloons  when  I  was  here  twenty  years  ago. 

April  2.  —  Breakfiasted  with  Sydney  Smith,  where  we  had  only 
Hallam  and  Tytler,  the  Scotch  historian ;  just  a  pariie  carr^,  of  the 
first  sort.  The  conversation,  at  one  time  during  the  breakfast,  was 
extraordinary.  It  fell  on  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  England, 
on  the  social  relations,  and  especially  on  the  characters  of  men  of  let- 
ters. To  my  considerable  surprise,  both  Hallam  and  Smith,  who 
have  been  to  a  singular  degree  petted  and  sought  by  the  aristocracy, 
pronounced  its  influence  noxious.  They  even  spoke  with  great  force 
and  almost  bitterness  on  the  point  Smith  declared  that  he  had  found 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  in  his  own  case,  "  oppressive,''  but 
added,  *'  However,  I  never  failed,  I  think,  to  speak  my  mind  before 
any  of  them ;  I  hardened  myself  early.**  Hallam  agreed  with  him, 
and  both  talked  with  a  concentrated .  force  that  showed  how  deeply 
they  felt  about  it.  In  some  respects,  the  conversation  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  1  have  ever  heard ;  and,  as  a  testimony  against  aris- 
tocracy, on  the  point  where  aristocracy  might  be  expected  to  work  the 
most  favorably,  surprised  me  very  much. 

Speaking  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review,"  Mr.  Smith  said  that  it  was 
b^un  by  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  himself ;  that  he  was  the  first  editor  of 
it,  and  that  they  were  originally  unwilling  to  give  Brougham  any 
direct  influence  over  it,  because  he  was  so  violent  and  unmanageable. 
After  he — Smith  —  left  Edinburgh,  Jeffrey  became  the  editor ;  "  but," 
said  Smith, ''  I  never  would  be  a  contributor  on  the  common  business 
footing.  When  I  wrote  an  article,  I  used  to  send  it  to  Jeffrey,  and 
wait^  till  it  came  out ;  immediately  after  which  I  enclosed  to  him 
a  bill,  in  these  words,  or  words  like  them :  *  Francis  Jeflfrey,  Esq., 
to  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  —  To  a  very  wise  and  witty  article,  on  such 
a  subject,  so  many  sheets,  at  forty-five  guineas  a  sheet'  And  the 
money  always  came.    I  never  worked  for  less." 

Hallam  told  a  droll  story  about  Canning's  occasional  unwillingness 
to  devote  himself  to  business.  The  principal  person  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  — who  related  the  fact  to  Hallam  —  had  occa- 
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sion  once  to  press  Mr.  Canning,  as  Premier,  for  several  weeks,  to  look 
over  and  determine  some  matters  quite  important  to  the  condition  of 
India.  The  business  was  disagreeable,  and  Canning  disliked  to  touch 
it,  though  the  delay  was  becoming  injurious  to  the  service.  At  last, 
much  urged,  he  promised  to  come  to  the  proper  office,  on  a  certain 
evening,  and  finish  the  business.  He  came,  but  said  he  hated  the 
whole  thing  ;  that  he  had  come  only  because  he  had  given  his  word ; 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  on  the  Secretary,  "  Now,  if  you  will  let 
me  off  from  this  business  to-night,  I  w^^  treat  you  to  Astley's."  The 
Secretary  saw  it  was  idle  to  do,  or  to  attempt  to  do,  anything  like 
serious  work  with  the  Premier  while  in  such  a  humor,  and  accepted 
the  invitation  to  the  amphitheatre,  leaving  India  to  suffer  till  Can- 
ning's sense  of  duty  should  make  him  industrious. 

After  the  singular  conversation  about  the  influence  of  the  aristoc- 
racy this  morning,  it  seemed  somewhat  odd,  at  dinner-time,  in  that 
truly  aristocratic  establishment  at  Lansdowne  House,  to  stumble  at 

once  upon  Sydney  Smith We  had  to  wait  dinner  a  little  for 

Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  as  President  of  the  Council,  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  House  of  Lords,  fighting  with  Brougham,  whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  more  able  and  formidable  than  at  any  previous' 
period  of  his  life.  Lord  Lansdowne  seemed  in  excellent  spirits.  Not 
so  Lady  L.  As  she  went  in  to  dinner,  surrounded  by  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful monuments  of  the  arts,  and  sat  down  with  Canova's  Venus  be- 
hind her,  she  complained  to  me,  naturaUy  and  sincerely,  of  the  weari- 
ness of  a  London  life,  and  said  that  it  was  almost  as  bad  at  Bowood, 
with  Lord  Lansdowne  always  coming  up  to  town  to  attend  the  Coim- 
ciL  But  the  talk  was  brilliant  Senior  is  always  agreeable,  but,  by 
the  side  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Jeffrey,  of  course  he  put  in  no  claim  ; 
and  I  must  needs  say,  that  when  I  saw  Smith's  free  good-humor,  and 
the  delight  with  which  everybody  listened  to  him,  I  thought  there 
were  but  small  traces  of  the  aristocratic  oppression  of  which  he  had 
so  much  complained  in  the  morning.     Lord  Jeffrey,  too,  seemed  to  be 

full  of  good  things  and  good  sayings Fine  talk  it  certainly 

was,  often  brilliant,  always  enjoyable.  The  subjects  were  Parliament 
and  Brougham ;  the  theatre  and  Macready ;  reviewing,  apropos  of 
which  the  old  reviewers  hit  one  another  hard  ;  the  literature  of  the 
day,  which  was  spoken  of  lightly ;  Prescotf  s  "  Ferdinand  and  iHa- 
bella,"  which  Lord  Lansdowne  said  he  had  bought  from  its  reputa- 
tion, and  which  Milman  in  his  quiet  way  praised.  .... 

April  3.  —  Breakfasted  at  Dr.  Holland's,  where  I  met  only  Hallam. 
Of  course  I  had  a  most  pleasant  time,  for  there  are  hardly  better 
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talkets  in  LondoxL  Dr.  Holland  came  fresh  from  a  professional  viait 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  whom  he  had  found  leading  his  Hebrew  Bible, 
whose  margins  were  filled  with  his  Highnesses  notes ;  a  rare  instance 
of  royal  exegesis,  but  I  apprehend  rather  a  whim  of  the  Duke  than 
the  result  of  very  solid  learning.  Dr.  Holland  told  us  a  somewhat 
strange  story  of  the  Duke's  boyhood,  which  the  Duke  had  told  him 
this  morning. 

Qeorge  III. — as  is  well  known — was  strict  with  his  children  ;  and 
one  day  when  with  their  tutor,  in  a  sort  of  r^fular  school-hours,  the 
Duke  was  seized  with  that  asthma  which  has  pursued  him  through 
life,  and  for  which  he  was — when  he  related  the  hicX — consulting 
Dr.  Holland  for  the  first  time.  The  disease  made  his  breathing  at 
once  audible  ;  and  the  tutor,  mistaking  the  noise  for  a  Toluntary  one, 
ordered  the  young  Duke  to  be  quiet.  He  replied  that  he  could  not, 
and  the  noise  was  continued,  until  the  tutor,  after  two  or  three  re- 
bukes and  threats,  called  him  up  and  flogged  him  soundly ;  a  disci- 
pline which  the  Duke  assured  Dr.  Holland  was  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence. .... 

We  dined  in  the  city,  with  our  excellent  Mends  the  Yaugfaans, 
where  we  met  Lough,  the  sculptor,  who  was  quite  amusing.  He 
married  in  Italy,  and  returning  last  summer  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, he  had  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  to  the  appearance 
of  things  in  London.  When  they  saw  the  sun  through  the  fog,  they 
exclaimed,  "  Che  brutta  luna !  "♦  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  call 
it  anything  else. 

April  6.  —  Hallam — by  previous  arrangement  —  came  to  us  this 
morning,  and  gave  us  the  whole  forenoon  at  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  he  is  a  trustee,  and  throv^h  the  whole  wilderness  of  which  he 
carried  us,  in  what  is  called  '<  a  private  view.**  Tills  is  understood  to 
be  a  considerable  favor  and  distinction,  but  I  must  needs  say,  it  proved 

a  truly  wearisome  one Hallam's  patience  was  admirable,  and 

he  was  agreeable  to  the  end  of  the  ahnost  endless  visit. 

April  6.  —  We  dined  at  Hallam's,  a  party  made  for  us,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  make  one  more  delightful :  WheweU  and  Pro- 
fessor Smyth,  of  Cambridge  ;  MUman  ;  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  his- 
torian, and  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Westminster ;  Empson,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  a  sister  of  Hallam,  and  his  young 
daughter,  with  one  or  two  more,  just  enough,  and  of  the  most 
agreeable  varieties.  The  conversation  was  as  various  as  the  people. 
The  only  regular  talk  or  discussion  was  on  the  German  universities, 

♦  "What  an  ugly  moon  I" 
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and  I  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  in  such  an  aradftmifial  company 
juatioe  was  done  to  them.  It  wonld  not  have  been  so  twenty  yean 
ago.  Bttt  Whewell  and  Hallam  are  above  all  common  piejudices,  at 
kaflt  .... 

April  7.  —  We  made  a  most  delightfdl  viBit  to  Mias  Joanna  Baillie. 
....  She  talked  of  Scott  with  a  tender  enthusiasm  that  was  con* 
tagious,  and  of  Lockhart  with  a  kindness  that  is  uncommon  when 
coupled  with  his  name,  and  which  seemed  only  characteristic  of  her 
benevolence.  It  is  very  rare  that  old  age,  or,  indeed,  any  age,  is  found 
BO  winning  and  agreeable.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Scott  in  his  letters 
treats  her  with  more  deference,  and  writes  to  her  with  more  care  and 
beauty,  than  to  any  other  of  his  correspondents,  Ijowever  lugh  or 
titled.  .... 

•  We  dined  at  Henry  N.  Coleridge's.  He  lives  very  pleasantly  near 
Regent's  Park,  and  old  Mrs.  Coleridge,  the  widow  of  S.  T.  Coleridge 
and  mother  of  his  wife,  lives  with  him.  The  Head  Master  of  Eton 
was  there, — a  stiff  dominie,  but  not  without  agreeable  talk, — and  two 
or  three  barristers,  with  as  many  ladies,  and  the  dinner  was  agreeable* 
Coleridge  himself  has  a  good  deal  of  acuteness. 

In  talking  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  he  said — what  is  accord-, 
ing  to  my  own  impression — that  Wordsworth  has  a  keen  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  he  added  that  Southey  is  become  extremely  weary  of  life. 
Not  loi^  since,  he  said,  somebody  was  predicting  what  they  should 
see,  if  he  and  Southey  lived  ten  years  longer.  Without  directly  in* 
terrupting  him,  Southey  clasped  Ids  hands  and  cast  his  eyes  upward, 
ejaculating  parenthetically,  '^  Which  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  for- 
bid ! "  and  seemed  to  shudder  all  over  at  the  thought  of  his  possibly 
living  so  long.  He  has  been  in  this  melancholy  state,  I  under- 
stand, ever  since  Mrs.  Southey  first  gave  signs  of  insanity,  about  five 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Coleridge,  the  elder,  presided  at  the  table,  her  daughter  not 
being  well  enough,  from  recent  illness,  to  be  in  her  place ;  but  she 
came  down  into  the  saloon  afterwarda  ....  Her  health  has  long 
been  bad,  and  she  showed  to-day  but  slight  traces  of  the  round,  hap- 
py, and  most  beautiful  creature  I  knew,  just  sixteen  years  old,  in  1819, 
at  Southey's.  But  she  was  very  lady-like  and  gentle  in  her  manner, 
and  showed  occasionally  bright  flashes  of  spirit  and  fancy.  She  is 
very  pleasing,  too,  and  I  dare  say  has  much  of  the  extraordinary  tal- 
ent her  father  gives  her  credit  for.  We  enjoyed  our  visit,  and,  though 
'tired  with  a  laborious  day,  stayed  late. 
April  9.  —  We  went  this  morning,  by  the  invitation  of  Sir  Francis 
7* 
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Palgrave,  and  visited  the  old  records  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster ;  the  oldest  records  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  has  the 
charge.  They  proved  extremely  curious  ;  for  among  them  were 
Doomsday  Book,  in  two  volumes  of  unequal  size,  but  singularly  legi- 
ble, and  well  arranged  in  a  close,  neat  hand  ;  all  the  oldest  records  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  contracts  between 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  for  building  the  Abbey, 
with  the  donations  for  that  purpose  of  the  pious  monarch ;  treaties 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  I  know  not  what  else ;  besides  another  large 
room  fuU  of  a  wild  confusion  of  old  parchments.  The  very  archi- 
tecture of  these  repositories,  with  its  unhewn  or  unsmoothed  timbers, 
—  dating  from  1250, — was  in  keeping,  and  added  to  the  curious  ven- 
erableness  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

When  we  had  seen  all  this  we  went  to  the  Cloisters,  where  Milman, 
amidst  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  the  elder  religion,  has  a  most 
tasteful  and  quiet  mansion,  arranged  ....  by  Inigo  Jones.  He 
came  immediately  out  and  went  over  the  Abbey  vrith  us.  We  ad- 
mired, of  course,  the  magnificent  choir,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  rich  Gothic  in  the  world ;  the  elaborate  chapel  of  Henry  YIL, 
....  and  the  other  architectural  wonders  and  beauties  of  this  rare  • 
and  solemn  pile.    But,  after  all,  the  parts  that  have  historical  names 

attached  to  them  are  most  attractive In  the  Poets'  Comer  it  was 

not  without  a  very  thrilling  feeling,  that,  on  reading  the  inscription 
to  Goldsmith,  I  suddenly  found  myself  standing  on  the  grave  of  John- 
son, who  wrote  it.  ...  .  The  whole  visit  was  most  interesting.  .... 

April  13.  —  Made  a  truly  delightful  visit  to  Mrs.  Somerville  at  Chel- 
sea, who  is  certainly  among  the  most  extraordinary  women  that  have 
ever  lived,  both  by  the  simplicity  of  her  character  and  the  singular 
wiety,  power,  and  brilliancy  of  her  talents.  Afterwards  I  went  to 
see  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  is  unwell,  and  confined  to  his  room,  and  from 
whom  I  wanted  a  little  advice  about  my  coming  journey  to  Scot- 
land. I  found  him  with  Empson,  ....  a  very  agreeable  man  of 
great  knowledge.  .... 

I  went  afterwards  to  the  Albany,  to  dine  with  the  admirable,  de- 
lightful old  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  gentle,  learned  old  gentleman  we 

knew  at  Rome His  establishment  here  is  truly  comfortable 

and  agreeable,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  library ;  but  it  is  not  luxurious, 
and  the  secret  of  the  whole  is,  that  he  is  a  wise  man,  who  makes  him- 
self happier  with  the  society  of  the  first  mark  and  intellect  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  all  open  to  him,  and  who  knows  that  he  is  happier  than 
he  could  be  made  by  an  Indian  income  bought  by  ten  years'  more 
absence  from  home.    Felix  qui  potuiL 
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The  party  to-day  consisted  of  Empson  ;  Richardson,  so  much  men- 
ioned  by  Lockhart  as  Scott's  friend  ;  Mackenzie,  son  of  the  *^  Man  of 
Feeling,"  long  Secretary-Gteneral  in  India ;  Phillips,*  the  barrister ; 
tf  orchison,  the  man  of  fJEishion  and  the  great  geologist ;  Professor  Wil- 
K>n,  of  the  London  University ;  Colonel  Leake,  the  Qreek  traveller ; 
md  Wilkinson,  the  Egyptian  traveller. 

We  sat  at  a  ronnd  table,  just  ten  of  us,  and  the  service  of  plate, 
^ven  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  when  he  left  Bombay,  which  covered  the 
;able  so  that  the  cloth  could  hardly  be  seen,  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
uost  tasteful  I  ever  looked  upon.  There  was  not  a  person  whom  I 
net  there  to-day  that  was  not  a  remarkable  man,  —  remarkable  by 
tiis  culture  and  accomplishments,  and  by  the  consideration  he  enjoys 
in  society.  Of  course,  it  was  very  agreeable.  We  talked  about  Scot- 
land and  Scott ;  about  Lockhart,  with  whom  Murchison  is  very  inti- 
nate  ;  about  India,  Rome,  Bunsen,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ; 
ibout  America  and  American  literature ;  and  —  as  its  antipodes  by 
mtiquity  and  everything  else  —  of  Egypt  In  short,  the  conversa- 
ion  was  as  various  and  pleasant  as  possible,  and  I  stayed  dreadfully 
[ate.  ....  We  did  not  sit  down  till  half  past  eight,  nor  did  we  get 
ip  till  midnight 

On  the  14th  of  April  Mr.  Ticknop  left  London  with  his  wife 
ind  his  eldest  daughter,  and  reached  Cambridge  early  the  same 
lay.     The  following  characteristic  note  awaited  them  there  :  — 

Peter  House,  Wednesday. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  The  chickens  will  wait  your  pleasure  at  the  Bull 
it  six,  and  I  shall  come  down  to  you  at  eight,  to  show  you  the  way  to 
ny  cell.  I  am  angling  for  some  sirens,  whom  if  I  catch,  your  ladies 
nrill  have  some  choice  music  I  have  mounted  you  to  the  second 
jtory,  that  your  bedroom  may  be  close  to  your  daughter's. 

The  spring  has  peeped  in  upon  us,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  change  her 
nind  after  her  April  manner ;  still,  our  walks  are  not  yet  in  any 

)eauty. 

With  best  remembrances  to  your  ladies, 

Wm.  Smyth. 
JOURNAL. 

AprU  14.  —  .  .  .  .  While  the  servants  were  unpacking  the  carriage 
md  imperials,  we  went  out  and  took  a  walk  behind  Trinity  and  some 
>f  the  other  colleges,  in  the  gardens  that  border  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 

*  Thomas  J.  Phillips,  mentioned  in  VoL  I.  p.  443. 
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....  Some  parts  of  the  glorious  old  establishment  I  found  much, 
altered  and  improved ;  a  new  and  grand  quadrangle  to  Trinity,  a 
superb  screen  and  hall  to  King^s,  and  other  large  improvements,  fin- 
ished or  going  on,  among  which  is  a  fine  University  Hbrary  ;  so  that 
Cambridge  is  gaining  upon  Oxford,  where  no  such  improvements  have 
taken  place  for  a  long  time 

We  went  [to  Professor  Smyth's  rooms]  before  nine,  and  had  a  very 
agreeable  party.  WheweU  and  Sedgwick,  the  two  great  men  of  the 
University ;  Clark,  the  head  of  the  Medical  Department ;  Peacock, 
next  to  Whewell  and  Sedgwick  in  general  reputation ;  a  considerable 
number  of  ladies,  among  them  two  Miss  Skrines  and  Miss  Wilkins, 
who  sing  very  well,  and  whom  Smyth  calls  his  nightingales.  .... 
We  had  a  little  supper,  and  what  between  the  music  and  excellent 
talky  stayed  very  late. 

April  15. — Easter  Sunday.  ....  At  two  o'clock  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  some  other  of  the  professors,  came  and  carried  us  to  the 
afternoon  service  at  Bong's  College  ChapeL  It  was  very  fine,  espe- 
cially the  music,  and  everything  produced  its  foil  effect  in  that  mag- 
nificent and  solemn  hall,  the  finest  of  its  sort,  no  doubt,  in  the  world. 
Afterwards  I  went  with  Whewell  and  Sedgwick  ....  to  dine  in  the 
Hall  of  Trinity,  a  grand  old  place,  vast,  and  a  little  gloomy  and  rude, 
with  its  ancient  rafters ;  but  imposing,  and  worthy  of  the  first  coUege 
in  the  world,  for  the  numbers  of  great  men  it  has  produced.  ....  It 
is  the  fashion  for  a  nobleman,  when  he  comes  here,  to  be  furnished 
with  a  silver  cover,  forks  and  spoons,  etc,  and  to  leave  them  when  he 

goes  away It  chanced  to-day  that  I  had  poor  Lord  Milton's 

cover,  with  his  name  and  arms  on  it,  which  led  to  some  sad  talk  with 
the  Fellows,  who  retain  a  very  lively  recollection  of  his  winning  char- 
acter and  striking  talents.  At  our  table  there  were  several  strangers, 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  just  firom 
India,  and  the  famous  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.,  of  radical  notoriety. 

After  dinner,  according  to  ancient  custom,  a  huge  silver  cup  or 
pitcher  was  passed  round,  containing  what  is  called  Audit  Ale,  or 
very  fine  old  ale  which  is  given  to  the  tenants  of  the  Coll^  when 
they  come  to  audit  their  accounts  and  pay  their  rents.  We  all  drank 
from  it  standing  up,  each,  as  his  turn  came,  wishing  prosperity  to  the 
College.  When  this  was  over  an  enormous  silver  ewer  and  basin, 
given  by  James  First's  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  passed  down,  filled 
with  rose-water,  into  which  each  one  dipped  his  napkin.  .... 
Finally,  a  small  choir  of  selected  singers  came  into  the  hall  and  sang 
the  Latin  chants  appropriate  to  the  day,  with  great  richness  and  power. 
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attracting  a  crowd  in  at  the  dooia,  among  whom  were  several  ladies^ 
who  looked  oddly  out  of  place  in  such  a  monastic  refectoiy.  It  was 
a  fine  finale  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  entertainment. 

We  now  adjourned  to  the  Combination  Boom,  where^in  great  lux- 
ury and  comfort,  a  dessert  and  wines  were  arranged  for  the  members 
of  the  table  of  dais.  We  had  done  pretty  well,  I  thought,  in  the  way 
of  wine  in  the  Hall,  where  there  was  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
health-drinking,  but  here  we  had  it  on  a  more  serious  and  regular 
footing.  We  had,  too,  a  plenty  of  good  conversation ;  among  the  rest, 
on  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill,  and  the  JPost-Qffice  Bill.  .... 

At  last  the  bell  rang  for  evening  prayers  ....  and  broke  us  up. 
The  chapel  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  Master  and  Fellows,  in 
their  robes  of  ceremony,  made  a  striking  appearance ;  though  the 
whole,  with  the  turnings  and  bowings  to  the  altar,  and  frequent 
genuflections,  looked  a  little  too  much  like  what  we  had  a  surfeit 
of  at  Rome  last  year.  .... 

From  the  chapel — where  the  ladies,  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  had  joined 
us — we  went  to  Professor  WheweU's  rooms  in  Trinity,  the  same 
where,  twenty  years  ago,  I  used  to  pass  my  time  with  the  present 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Monk,  who  was  then  Greek  professor  here. 
We  had  a  pleasant  party,  ....  ea:^oyed  a  nice  cup  of  academical  tea, 
goflriped  very  merrily,  looked  over  rare  books,  prints,  and  a  good 
many  spirited  drawings  and  sketches  firom  nature,  by  Whewell,  who 
seems  to  have  aU  talents ;  had  some  excellent  stories  told  with  much 
humor  by  Smyth,  and  political  talk  from  Hume,  which  sounded 
quaintly  inappropriate  in  these  Tory  cloisters  ;  and  finally,  at  eleven 
o^dock,  wound  up  the  whole  with  a  gay  petit  ^ouper,  and  were  gal- 
lantly escorted  home  by  the  good  Professor  Smyth,  just  before  mid- 


April  16. —  ....  Before  breakfast  was  over  we  had  a  visit  from 
Sedgwick  and  Smyth,  who  were  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  eager  to 
lionize  the  town  to  us.  ...  .  We  went  with  them  first  to  the  Uni- 
versity library,  ...»  and  afterwards  to  the  Trinity  College  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing ;  for,  like  everything  else  about  this  rich 
and  magnificent  Collie,  its  library  is  large,  curious,  and  well  pre- 
served. But  there  are  two  collections  in  it  that  hardly  permit  a 
stranger  to  look  at  anythii^  else.  The  first  is  a  large  mass  of  the 
papers  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  mathematical  and  relating  to  his 
office  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  with  eonrespondenoe^  etc  ;  and  the  other 
is  the  collection  of  Milton's  papers,  chiefly  in  his  own  handwriting, 
ineluding  Comus,  Lyddas,  Arcades,  Sonnets,  etc,  and  some  letters, 
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which  have  been  bound  up,  and  preserved  here  about  a  century. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  more  interesting  or  curious,  especially  the 
many  emendations  of  Milton's  poems  in  his  own  hand. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  remember  being  shown,  at  Ferrara,  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  Ariosto's  *'  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  the  old  librarian 
pointed  out  to  me,  at  the  bottom  of  a  blotteil  [m^is  these  wi>rtlA,  with 
a  date,  all  in  pencO,  "Vittorio  Alfieri  vide  e  venero/^  aJJing  that 
when  Alfieri  wrote  them,  his  tears  fell  so  fust  that  they  dropped  on 
the  paper  and  blistered  it.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  having  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  when  looking  at  thi^^c  veDemltle  re  mains  of 
two  of  the  greatest  men,  in  the  opposite  depajtmenta  of  science  and 
poetry,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  .... 

There  was  one  thiug,  however,  that  Profeasor  Smyth  wa^  aniioTis 
to  show  us,  and  we  went,  of  course,  to  see  it.  It  is  an  original  por- 
trait of  Cromwell,  kept  in  the  apartments  of  the  Mtu^ter  of  Bydnery 
College.  It  is  in  colored  chalks,  beyond  all  duubt  done  from  the  life, 
and  done,  too,  after  anxiety  had  made  deep  linen  of  core  in  his  fact, 
Smyth  will  have  it  that  it  justifies  and  ilhtstrale^  coinpietely  the 
descriptions  of  his  corroding  sufferings,  given  ly  II tune  with  such 
vivacity,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr^.  Clav)>olK,  and  immedi* 
ately  before  his  own.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smyth  had  been  canring  the  vol- 
ume of  Hume  with  him  all  the  morning  rorind  Cambridge*  and  now 
read  the  passage  to  us  with  great  spirit  and  feeling,  to  justify  his  opinr 
ion.  No  doubt  the  picture  is  very  striking,  and  bo  k  Hume's  account 
of  Cromwell,  and  both  belong  to  anything  but  a  man  of  an  easy  or 
tranquil  mind.  But  I  doubt  whether  Cromwell  ever  suffered  so  much 
from  remorse,  as  Hume,  in  this  particular  passage,  supposes.  Indeed, 
a  few  pages  later  he  seems  to  admit  it. 

....  When  we  had  rested,  we  went  to  dinner  at  Professor  Smyth's. 
He  has  a  very  comfortable  bachelor  establishment  in  Peter  House, 
the  same,  I  think,  that  was  occupied  by  Gray  the  poet,  whose  succes- 
sor he  is  in  the  chair  of  History,  a  place  given  to  him  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  when  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  above  thirty  years  ago.  He 
received  us  in  his  library,  whidh  is  well  stored  with  a  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  books,  in  history  and  poetry,  and  the  little 
party  soon  collected  there  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  including 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Worseley,  Master  of  Downing,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Skinner,  counted  among  the  agreeables  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor 
Peacock,  counted  among  the  very  agreeable.  We  had  a  cheerful, 
pleasant  time  in  the  very  comfortable  dining-room.  Worseley  is  more 
of  a  belles-lettres  scholar  and  knows  more  continental  literature  than 
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is  commonly  found  in  these  cloistered  establishments,  and  Peacock  is 
an  excellent  talker. 

We  were  invited  to  a  party  at  the  Skrines*,  but  declined,  so  as  to 
stay  as  late  as  we  could  with  our  admirable  old  friend,  whose  kindli- 
ness, gayety  of  heart,  and  talent  have  been  our  constant  delight  since 
we  have  been  in  Cambridge.  At  last,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  we 
took  our  leave,  and  the  old  gentleman,  coming  down  stairs  and  fol- 
lowing us  to  the  gate  of  his  College,  gave  us  a  sort  of  paternal  bene- 
diction in  the  open  street    We  parted  from  him  with  great  regret 

A  night  passed  at  Milton,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  delightful  place 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  the  kind  hospitality  of  three  years 
before  was  renewed,  was  followed  by  a  course  of  cathedrals  and 
show-houses,  on  the  northern  route,  from  Ely  to  Alnwick,  until 
the  Scottish  Border  country  was  reached. 

The  hills  which  we  crossed,  in  order  to  strike  the  Tweed  at  its  most 
favorable  point,  were  dreary  and  barren  enough,  and  the  ranges  of 
huts  or  hovels  we  saw,  scattered  through  their  ridges,  in  which  live  a 
sort  of  bondmen,  of  a  peculiar  character,  were  anything  but  agreeable 
to  look  upon.  I  did  not  before  suppose  that  anything  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching servitude  was  still  to  be  foimd  in  England  ;  but  here  it  is, 
not  better  than  was  the  condition  of  the  serfs  in  Bohemia  before 
Joseph  IL's  time,  or  those  in  Silesia  before  they  were  liberated  by  the 
present  King  of  Prussia.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  so  bad 
now  in  Europe,  out  of  Russia.* 

♦  Waiiam  Howitt  describes  this  condition  of  the  people  in  his  "  Rural  Life 
of  England,"  in  a  chapter  on  the  "Bondage  System  of  the  North  of  England." 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

Ahbotsford, — EdvnJbwgk,  —  MaxweUs  of  Terregkt.  —  Wordgworih  and 
SotUhey,  —  Manchater,  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greg.  —  Oxford,  —  AltKorp. 
—  London.  —  Rdwm  to  America. 

JOURNAL. 

April  22.  —  We  drove  to  Melioee,  "lair  Melroae,"  ....  took 
horses  and  went  on  to  Abbotsford.  M7  feelings  were  haidly  more 
changed  on  approaching  it,  from  what  they  were  when  I  approached 
it  nineteen  years  ago,  than  waa  the  place  itselfl  We  had  been  read- 
ing on  our  journey  the  last  sad  yolume  of  Lockhart's  Life,  with  the 
account  of  Scott's  pecuniary  troubles,  and  their  tragical  result  The 
first  glimpse  of  Abbotsford  made  us  feel  that  we  knew  their  cause ; 
we  put  our  feet  in  its  court-yard,  and  were  sure  of  it  ...  . 

The  house  is  grown  very  large.  It  is  somewhat  Ceaitasttc  in  its 
forms  and  appearance,  but  still  from  several  points  produces  a  good 
effect  The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  it  are  pretty,  and  the 
garden,  with  its  conservatories,  is  such  as  should  belong  only  to  a 
Luge  and  free  fortune,  one  much  larger  than  Scotf  s  was.  The  in- 
scription in  it  struck  me  as  beautiful  and  happy,  though  I  believe  it 
would  be  diflGicult  to  find  the  very  words  in  the  Vulgate,  or  elsewhere, 
—  "  Audiebant  vocem  Domini  ambulantia  in  Horto."  But  it  is  one 
of  those  "  accommodations  "  which  are  very  characteristic  of  Scott 

We  went,  of  course,  all  over  the  house,  seeing  things  most  of  which 
it  was  painful  to  look  upon But  there  was  not  much  else  [ex- 
cept some  pictures]  to  recall  the  cottage  which  I  visited  in  1819  so 
happily,  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that 
1  found  the  room  m  which  I  was  lodged,  now  neglected  and  given  up 
to  mean  uses,  but  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  house.  It  is  all  a  pity. 
The  house  was  then  well  suited  to  his  fortune,  and  is  now  only  the 

monument  of  his  ruin In  a  niche  [in  the  library]  where  he 

himself  had  placed  a  cast  of  Shakespeare's  head,  there  now  stands  the 
bust  of  himself  by  Chantrey,  idealized,  no  doubt,  and  with  more  of 
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smootli  symmetry  than  belonged  to  his  head  at  any  period,  but  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  and  an  admirable  likeness.  It  will  be  the  type 
of  his  head  with  posterity,  because  the  one  that  will  best  answer  to 
the  claims  of  his  genius  and  his  works 

Already  what  relates  to  Scott  himself  is  more  curious  than  all  he 
collected  relating  to  others,  however  famous  and  distinguished.  Since 
1832,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  persons  have  come 
yearly  to  visit  his  home,  and  the  pilgrimage  will  not  cease  while  the 
stones  he  piled  up  remain  one  upon  another,  and  the  English  contin- 
ues a  living  tongue.  But  it  is  now,  and  must  long  remain,  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  place.  .  .  .  .  "  Follies  of  the  wise "  are  inscribed  on  all  its 
parts,  in  letters  posterity  will  not  forget,  even  if  they  learn  nothing  by 
the  lesson  that  was  so  bitter  to  him  that  teaches  it 

April  23.  —  We  left  Scott's  peculiar  country,  the  Tweed  side,  this 
morning  for  £dinbuigL  But  the  road  we  travelled  was  up  the  Gala- 
water,  and  was  his  road,  the  road  by  which  he  habitually  went  to 

Edinburgh At  Fushie  Bridge  we  had  a  little  talk  with  the 

veritable  Meg  Dods,  of  "  St  Ronan's  WeU,"  a  personage  well  worthy 
of  her  reputation.  Her  real  name  is  Mistress  Wilson.  ....  We  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh  about  noon.  .  .  .  > 

I  was  desirous  to  see  Napier,  the  editor  of  the  '^  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,'' in  order  to  do  what  I  could  to  have  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  " 
noticed  in  that  journal,  and  therefore  I  sent  my  letters  to  him  at 
once.  ....  I  received  immediately  an  extremely  civil  note  in  reply, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  see  me  ;  and  being  unwell,  and  unable  to  go 
out,  begged  me  to  call  on  him  in  the  evening.    I  went,  of  course. 

On  reaching  his  door,  I  was  a  little  disconcerted  to  find  that  he 
lives  in  what  Scott  so  mournfully  calls  *'  poor  39,"  the  very  house  in 

which  I  had  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours  with  Scott  in  1819 

I  was  received  up  stairs  in  Mrs.  Scott's  drawing-rooms,  fitted  up  for  a 
bachelor  and  man  of  letters,  but  lighted  as  if  to  receive  a  party,  —  a 
fancy  in  which,  I  believe,  Napier  indulges  himself  every  night  He 
is  thin  and  pale  and  nervous,  and  I  am  told,  what  between  his  Law 
Professorship  in  the  University,  and  the  labor  of  editing  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review  "  and  the  *^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  he  is  kept  feeble 
ind  ill  nearly  the  whole  time.  He  received  me  kindly,  with  em- 
oressementy  and  came  at  once  to  the  business,  as  I  wanted  him  to  do  ; 
ind,  before  I  had  been  with  him  half  an  hour,  it  was  fully  agreed 
that  there  should  be  an  ''  Edinburgh  Review "  of  ^^  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  "  ;  that  Allen  should  write  it,  if  Napier  can  persuade  him  to 
]o  so, — which  I  do  not  anticipate;  that  otherwise  a  review  by  a 
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young  Spaniard,  by  name  Gayangos,  which  I  know  Allen  will  pro- 
pose, shall  be  accepted  ;  and,  if  both  these  fail,  that  then  the  subject 
shall  be  given  to  Dunlop,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Fiction," 
who,  I  suppose,  will  do  it  as  a  sort  of  hack  work,  but  of  whom  Napier 
feels  sure.  I  was  glad,  however,  to  have  it  settled,  for  the  bm:4 
deserves  all  that  any  of  its  author's  friends  lan  do  for  it.  Napier 
said  it  had  been  sent  to  him,  but  that  he  hail  not  looked  at  it,  and 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  so  that  the  whole  <if  his  kindly  pt^mpt^ 
ness  was  owing  to  the  letters  I  brought  him,  wliich,  to  be  ^ure, 
would  carry  as  much  weight  with  them  as  any  in  the  Three  King- 
doms.* .... 

I  asked  Napier  about  Lockhart's  Scott  He  siays  he  cannot  re- 
view it,  partly  because  Lockhart  is  editor  of  the  **  Quarterly,'^  and 
partly  because  of  the  connections  of  the  work  on  all  mdeg  in  Edui- 
buigh  ;  but  that  it  is  fuU  of  prejudices  and  errors  ;  that  many  per- 
sons in  Scotland  are  much  offended  by  it,  the  (hi Mien  mid  friends  at 
the  Ballantynes  most  justly  so,  etc. :  much  of  ^vbich  iii  do  doubt  tm^ 
and  some  is  prejudice  on  Napier's  part 

April  25.  —  I  went  to  see  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Gmntt  I  found  her 
in  comfortable  quarters,  and  cheerful ;  ....  but  frf>m  age  and  it*  in- 
firmities she  is  a  fixture,  unable  to  leave  her  chuit  without  help.  But 
she  was  as  cheerful  as  she  used  to  be,  when  she  waa  twenty  yea;^ 
younger,  and  had  her  children  about  her,  of  whom  John  only  re- 
mains  I  was  especially  struck  with  the  fresh  Ailnuxation  the 

expressed  for  Scott's  memory.  ....  She  is  {certainly  a  remajkable 
person. 

I  dined  with  Napier.  It  is  not  quite  agreeable  to  go  thiw  to  **  poor 
39,"  and  find  it  so  altered  ;  and  when  I  was  up  stairs  before  diimer, 
I  really  felt  more  awkwardly  and  sad  than  I  should  hfive  thought 

possible But  there  were  pleasant  people  there  ;  my  old  friend 

Thos.  Thomson,  grown  a  Benedict,  but  full  of  pleasant  antjqtiiman 
and  literary  talk  ;  Bell,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  ;  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton,]:  the  man  of  all  knowledge  and  all  learning.  We  talked 
about  everything  ;  among  the  rest  of  phrenology,  which  they  treated 
with  little  ceremony,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  Combe.    Animal 


♦  From  Lord  Holland  and  Sydney  Smith.  Lord  Jeffrey  and  John  Allen  had 
also  written  to  Mr.  Napier  on  the  subject  Don  P.  de  Gayangos  wrote  the 
review. 

t  See  Vol  I.  p.  278,  and  note. 

X.  The  distingaished  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  Univenitj 
of  Edinburgh,  author  of  "  Discussions  in  Philosophy,  Literature,'*  etc. 
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netiBm,  too,  I  find,  is  beginmng  to  make  a  noise  here,  as  it  does  in 
London,  but  finds  less  favor.  Brougham  was  much  discussed  ;  and  it 
was  plain  he  has  great  authority  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  because 
he  writes  so  much  and  so  well  for  it,  and  not  because  they  have  a 
great  respect  for.  him  or  his  opinions.  Napier  avowed  openly,  that 
he  tried  very  hard  to  get  him  to  strike  out  the  passage  in  a  recent 
number  abusing  Lord  Melbourne,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  he  ought  then  to  have  refused  the  article. 

Aprtl'26.  —  We  had  a  visit  early  from  Lord  Fullerton,  who  offered 
again  to  go  with  us  about  the  town  ;  but  I  know  it  so  well  from  my 
former  long  visit,  that  I  did  not.  think  it  quite  right  to  bore  him  to 
such  an  extent ;  and  so,  taking  a  few  directions  from  him,  we  sallied 
forth  again 

We  dined  at  Lord  Fullerton's,  where  we  met  Thomson  and  his 
wife,  Graham,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  two  or 
three  others.  Lord  Fullerton's  wife  is  a  beautiful  woman,  and  so  is 
his  eldest  daughter  ;  and  the  dinner  was  pleasant  The  person  I  was 
most  curious  about  was  Wilson,  the  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
the  editor  of  "  Blackwood."  He  answered  much  to  the  idea  given  of 
him  among  the  roisterers  of  the  '^  Noctes  Ambrosianae."  He  is  a  stout, 
coarse,  red-faced  person,  with  a  great  deal  of  red,  bushy  hair  flying 
about  his  face  and  shoulders,  taking  snuff  freely,  and  careless  in  his 
dress,  talking  brilliantly,  sometimes  petulantly,  and  once  or  twice 
savagely.    He  is  a  strange  person.     He  talks  of  coming  to  the  United 

States Boat-building  has  been  a  passion  with  him,  and  when 

he  lived  near  Bowness,  he  practised  it  a  good  deal.*  .... 

April  27.  —  We  drove  out  this  morning  to  see  my  old  friend  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  around  whom,  in  the  early  days  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  all  that  clique  were  gathered,  and 
whose  talents  still  command  their  admiration  and  regard.  She  is 
living  with  her  daughter,  the  author  of  "  Concealment,"  at  the  little 
village  of  Duncliffe.  ....  She  received  us  very  kindly,  and  talked 
most  agreeably,  so  agreeably  that  we  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
accept  more  of  her  hospitality,  if  our  time  would  have  permitted. .... 

We  had  a  visit  from  the  Fullertons,  and  dined  at  Sir  Charles 
Bell's,  the  well-known  surgeon,  and  author  of  one  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises.  Lady  Bell  is  quite  a  delightful  person,  and  must 
once  have  been  beautiful,  for  she  is  still  fine-looking ;  and  Sir 
Charles,  though  beginning  to  grow  old,  is  fresh,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  abounding  in  pleasant  knowledge  and  accomplishment    Sir  Wil- 


*  See  y oL  I.  p.  278,  and  note. 
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liam  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  there  ;  Mrs.  McNeill,  wife  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  Persia,  whom  I  knew  in  London  and  Vienna  ;  and 
Wilson,  who  is  her  brother,  and  two  or  three  others.  I  think  it  was 
very  like  a  dinner  at  home.  Certainly  it  was  very  agreeable ;  but  we 
stayed  much  later  than  we  should  have  done  in  America,  for  it  is  the 
way  here,  and  was  so  twenty  years  ago. 

April  28.  —  Our  friend  Mrs.  Alison,*  ....  whom  we  imre  seen 
frequently  since  we  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  iDviknl  us  to  go  with 
her  this  forenoon  to  see  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart,  whu  Iivkh  qtiite  re- 
tired near  Leith.  We  found  her  much  broken,  but  ^till  im  kdy-like 
and  gentle  as  ever,  and  with  one  of  those  beautLfuJ  fauca  of  old  age 
whose  beauty  consists  in  their  moral  expression.  Her  very  intelli- 
gent and  excellent  daughter  devotes  herself  wholly  to  her. 

We  dined  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay  t  and  Mrs,  Ramifiay  ;  the  latter 
being  our  old  Boston  acquaintance,  Miss  Cochrane.  Mr.  Sinclair  and 
Mr.  Territ,  the  two  preachers  in  the  old  church  that  was  Dr.  Alieon'i 
and  Dr.  Morehead's,  ....  were  of  the  party  ;  ilisa  Sinclair,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Sir  John,  and  herself  tui  autUoTeaa,  t  Mr* 
Forbes,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  William,  and  one  or  two  othen,  wei« 
there. 

Forbes  is  an  intelligent,  spirited,  accomplii^hid  ^^eTitleman,  upon 
whom  much  reliance  is  placed  that  the  Edinburgh  luoimu^cnt  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  shall  be  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  Uio  rest  were  a  sort 
of  Tory  and  high  Orthodox  clique,  whose  talk  was  corresponding  to 
their  principles. 

Mr.  Ramsay  is  a  quiet,  hard-working  clergymfiii  of  the  priudpul 
Episcopal  church  in  Edinbuigh ;  and  his  wife  is  a  truly  kind,  &xcd- 
lent,  lady-like  person. 

April  29.  —  ....  It  wa^  our  last  day  in  Edinbuigh,  and  we  gave 
it  to  the  Alisons,  who  had  invited  us  for  any  day  we  could  reserve  for 
them.  The  party  was  small,  but  very  agreeable,  —  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Bell,  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  young  Mr.  Gregory, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Alison  and  son  of  the  famous  Professor  Gregoiy. 
Miss  Alison,  daughter  of  the  old  Dr.  Alison, — a  veiy  unconmion  and 
striking  person,  who  devotes  herself  wholly  to  her  father, — came 
in  after  dinner.  We  all  stayed  late,  even  for  Edinbuigh ;  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  came  home  with  us,  and  bade  us  farewell  in  the 
kindest  manner,  on  our  doorsteps. 

*  Who  had  been  at  Edgeworthtown  in  1885. 

t  Dean  Ramsay,  anther  of  **  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life,"  etc 

X  Authoress  of  "  Modem  Accoraplishroents,"  "  Modem  Society,"  etc. 
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After  an  excuision  as  far  north  as  the  season  allowed,  and  a 
visit  of  one  night  at  Carstaiis,  on  the  Clyde,  the  handsome  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Monteith,  the  party  arrived  on  the  5th  of  May 
at  Dumfries,  and  went  the  next  day  to  Terregles,  the  old  seat  of 
the  Maxwells  and  Earls  of  Nithsdale.  Here  they  were  expected 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  old  acquaintances  of  the 
party  at  WighiU  Park  in  1835. 

It  IB  one  of  those  ample  estates  with  a  large,  hospitable,  luxurious 
house  upon  it,  such  as  abound  through  the  whole  island.  Its  present 
possessor  is  Marmaduke  Constable  Maxwell,  and  the  estate  has  be- 
longed for  four  centuries  and  more  to  his  ancestors,  the  great  Maxwell 
family,  which  rose  on  the  fall  of  the  Douglases,  and  for  a  long  time 

was  the  most  powerful  family  in  all  the  South  of  Scotland 

For  a  long  period  they  were  the  proud  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  a  title 
which  was  forfeited,  ....  for  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  in  1716.  For 
the  last  century  they  have  been  simply  the  retired,  rich  old  Catholic 
family  of  the  Maxwells.  When  we  arrived  the  brothers  *  were  at  ser- 
vice in  their  own  chapel,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  who  is  a  Protestant,  re- 
ceived us.  She  is  little  altered  by  her  change  of  name  and  position, 
and  must  always  be  gentle  and  lady-like. 

The  brothers  came  soon  afterwards, — honest,  frank,  intelligent  men, 
just  in  the  prime  of  life, — and  with  them  was  Mr.  Weld,  another  rich 
Catholic,  somewhat  older,  and  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Weld. .... 
Nobody  else  was  in  the  house  but  Mr.  Reed,  a  Catholic  priest  .... 
After  a  little  refreshment  we  walked  out  on  the  lawn  and  round  the 
park  and  some  of  the  grounds.  The  old  trees,  full  of  rooks,  were  wit- 
ness to  the  antiquity  of  the  family,  while  the  nice,  new  stone  cottages, 
which  are  necessarily  rented  at  a  rate  that  barely  pays  for  their  re- 
pairs, bore  no  less  witness  to  the  kindliness  of  its  present  head. 

The  dinner  was  in  the  French  style,  and  very  luxurious ;  after 
which  the  brothers,  who  hold  Sunday  to  be  ajourdefSte,  and  are  very 
fond  of  music,  played  on  a  fine  organ,  and  sang  glees  and  airs 

May  7.  —  The  first  thing  this  morning,  after  a  luxurious  Scotch 
breakfeist,  they  showed  us  some  of  the  curiosities  of  their  ancient 
house.  The  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  remarkable,  was  the 
cloak  with  which  the  last  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  in  1715,  disguised 

her  husband,  and  freed  him  from  the  Tower I  inquired  about 

this  extraordinary  woman,  and  find  they  have  a  good  many  memorials 

*  Mr.  Henry  Maxwell  was  staying  at  Terregles. 
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and  letters  of  hers,  besides  the  delightful  one  that  records  the  story  of 
her  lord's  escape. 

The  other  very  curious  relic  they  showed  us  was  a  prayer-book 
belonging  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  family  were  at  all  times  her 
faithful  adherents,  and  just  before  she  left  Scotland  to  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  —  which  the  Maxwells  most  stren- 
uously resisted, — she  stayed  a  night  with  them,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  she  went  away,  left  this  prayer-book  as  a  k<  I'^-uki.. 

Having  shown  us  these  and  other  curiosities,  Mr^.  M  fix  well  pro- 
posed to  take  us  to  their  great  memorial,  the  rwin^.  o]  Carlavei^ck 
Castle,  the  scene  of  their  family's  ancient  splen^]  .r,  Lind  not  only  so, 
but  the  scene  of  Allan  Cunningham's  Sir  Mannnhikt^  Max  wall,  aud 
the  Ellangowan  Castle,  of  Scott's  "Guy  Mannerin-/'  We  gLidly  con- 
sented, and,  driving  through  Dun^ries,  went  dowii  through  a  fine 
coimtry,  to  the  point  where  the  Nith  joins  the  Sol  way.  Tliere  we 
found  these  grand  ruins,  standing  in  the  solitudo  of  their  neglected 
old  age.  The  first  castle,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1300,  has  left  few  or  no  proper  remains ;  the  presi.-iit  \^'iJeiipiTeaid  miij^ 
belong  to  the  castle  that  was  built  immediately  aftenvaril>5,  and  which 
was  maintained  till  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  wltu  ciktilJ  not  prevaJl 
on  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  to  surrender,  though  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremity, until  he  had  the  written  orders  of  the  King  to  that  effect 
....  The  ruins  are  finely  situated,  extensive,  and  picturesque,  and 
were  shown  to  us  by  an  old  warder,  —  maintained  there  by  the  Max- 
wells, —  now  eighty-three  years  old,  who  kept  a  school  in  the  village 
fifty-^hree  years,  and  who,  in  showing  them,  repeated  long  passages 
from  Qrose,  ....  besides  fragments  from  Bums,  and  snatches  of 
old  poetry  in  honor  of  the  castle  and  the  family 

On  the  8th  of  May,  arriving  at  Keswick  :  — 

Southey  received  us  as  usual,  in  his  nice  and  somewhat  peculiar 
library,  but  seemed  more  sad,  and  abstracted  even,  than  he  did  when 
we  last  saw  him.  One  of  his  daughters  only  was  at  home,  Bertha,  a 
very  pleasing  person ;  and  there  was,  besides,  Mrs.  Lovell,  the  sister  of 
his  late  wife,  and  a  Polish  Count,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  seemed 

to  have  travelled  everywhere I  talked  chiefly  with  Southey 

himself,  who  seemed  to  like  to  be  apart  from  those  around  him,  and 
to  talk  in  a  very  low,  gentle  tone  of  voice.  He  showed  me  a  curi- 
pus  letter  from  Brougham,  soon  after  he  became  Chancellor,  asking 
Southey's  advice  about  encouraging  literature  by  rewards  to  men  of 
letters ;  and  his  answer,  saying  that  aU  he  thought  desirable  was 
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a  proper  copyright  law.  He  showed  me,  too,  some  curious  books, 
in  which  he  takes  great  delight,  and  with  which  he  has  fiUed  his 
modest  house,  the  bedchambers,  staircases,  and  alL  But  his  interest 
in  all  things  seems  much  diminished,  and  I  left  him  with  sad  feel- 
ings. .... 

May  9.  —  ....  We  were  expected  at  Wordsworth's,  and  were  most 
heartily  welcomed,  with  real  frank  kindness,  as  old  fiiends.  It  was 
nearly  their  dinner-time,  ....  and  we  took  the  meal  with  them.  It 
was  simple  as  possible,  ....  and  the  servants  took  our  places  when 
we  left  them,  and  dined  directly  after  us.  Afterwards  we  walked  an 
hour  ....  on  the  terrace,  and  through  the  little  grounds,  while  Mr. 
Wordsworth  explained  the  scenery  about  us,  and  repeated  passages  of 
his  poetry  relating  to  it  Mrs.  Wordsworth  asked  me  to  talk  to  him^ 
about  finishing  the  Excursion,  or  the  Recluse  ;  saying,  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  have  him  occupied  constantly  in  writing  sonnets  and 
other  trifles,  while  this  great  work  lay  by  him  untouched,  but  that 
she  had  ceased  to  urge  him  on  the  subject,  because  she  had  done  it  so 
much  in  vain.  I  asked  him  about  it,  therefore.  He  said  that  the  In- 
troduction, which  is  a  sort  of  autobiography,  is  completed.  This  I 
knew,  for  he  read  me  large  portions  of  it  twenty  years  ago.  The  rest 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  partly  written  in  frag- 
ments, which  Mr.  Wordsworth  says  would  be  useless  and  unintelligi- 
ble in  other  hands  than  his  own  ;  the  second  is  the  Excursion  ;  and 
the  third  is  untouched.  On  my  asking  him  why  he  does  not  finish  it, 
he  turned  to  me  very  decidedly,  and  said,  "  Why  did  not  Gray  finish 
the  long  poem  he  began  on  a  similar  subject  ?  Because  he  found  he 
had  undertaken  something  beyond  his  powers  to  accomplish.  And 
that  is  my  case."  We  controverted  his  position,  of  course,  but  I  am 
not  certain  the  event  will  not  prove  that  he  has  acted  upon  his  belief. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  no  hope  it  will  ever  be  completed,  though  after 
his  death  the  world  will  no  doubt  have  much  more  than  it  now  pos- 

We  remained  two  or  three  hours  with  him  in  this  sort  of  talk,  and 
recollections  of  our  meetings,  ....  and  then  took  a  cheerful  leave 
of  him  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  feeling  that  we  left  true  friends  behind 
us,  even  if  we  never  see  them  again. 

After  passing  a  day  or  two  at  the  Dales',  near  Manchester, 
where  they  were  most  kindly  invited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R 
Greg,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  made  in  Borne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ticknor  went  on  to  Oxford. 
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May  15.  —  We  walked  about  in  a  beautiful  morning  among  the 
exquisite  gardens  and  the  grand  old  colleges  with  which  the  town  is 

filled It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  is  afforded  by  no  place  I  have 

ever  visited,  except  Oxford. 

When  we  came  home,  I  found  a  note  from  Buckland,  saying  he  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Gas  Company,  and  inviting  me  to 
his  lecture  at  two  o'clock.  So  a  little  before  two  I  went  tf)  bis  lectui^ 
room.  There  I  found  the  active  and  enei-getic  little  gentleman,  in  n 
short  jacket,  very  busy  in  nailing  up  map^^,  jiLajis^  and  tjigravinga,  and 
in  arranging  all  sorts  of  specimens  to  illustrate  hi;^  subject.  He  seemed 
very  glad  to  see  me,  and  talked  as  hurriedly  m  ever  till  hi^  cla^^  come 
in,  which  consisted  of  about  thirty-five  go t>d- looking  young  men,  sev- 
eral of  whom  wore  the  nobleman's  gown  and  cjip.  Hitj  f^ubject  was 
the  stratification  of  rocks,  and  his  manner  vvaa  qiutti  eii^y  and  buein^s- 

like In  the  course  of  the  lecture  he  took  occasion  to  oompE- 

ment  Hitchcock,  and  Eaton,  another  AmericAii  geologist*  .... 

As  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  room,  he  was  hurrieJ  away  to  preside 
at  a  meeting  held  to  oiganize  a  society  for  eiuoumging  the  cnltivatiim 
of  bees,  for  he  is  the  centre  of  all  movement  and  actii  ity  nt  Oxfonl. 
He  asked  me  to  go  with  him,  and  I  soon  JV>tind  niyi^elf  in  tLo  niiJ^t 
of  a  collection  of  masters  of  colleges  and  their  wives,  ....  and  many 
of  the  principal  persons  at  Oxford,  assembled  by  the  zeal  of  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  Christ  Church,  —  Cotton,* — a  man  of  fortune,  who 
hopes  to  do  much  good  by  persuading  the  cottagers  of  the  countiy 
about  to  cultivate  bees.  Buckland  made  it  all  very  amusing,  .... 
and  everything  was  done  that  Mr.  Cotton  desired.  It  was  now  late. 
Buckland  asked  me  to  go  home  and  dine  with  him,  but  I  was  very 
tired,  ....  and  came  back  to  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  our  excellent 
inn 

May  16.  —  I  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Buckland,  and  met  Dr.  Dun- 
can, one  of  the  principal  persons  at  the  meeting  yesterday  ;  Cotton  ; 
Peters,  the  principal  person  in  Merton  College ;  the  Marquis  of 
Kildare  ;  Marryat,  a  dandy  brother  of  the  traveller ;  and  one  or  two 
others.  We  had  a  lively  time  of  it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  Buck- 
land  finally  commended  me  to  Cotton  and  Peters,  saying  he  had  made 
the  breakfast  in  order  to  bring  me  acquainted  with  those  persons  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  and  useful  to  me  in  Oxford. 

Cotton  went  with  me  at  once  to  the  Bodleian,  where  I  wished  to 
make  some  researches  and  inquiries,  and  where  he  is  himself  employed 
on  a  manuscript  of  St  Chrysostom,  and  presented  me  to  Dr.  Bandinel, 

•  W.  C.  Cotton  afterwards  went  to  New  Zealand  with  Bishop  Selwyn. 
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e  principal  librarian.  I  was  struck  with  the  name,  and  found  he  is 
an  Italian  stock,  and  claims  to  be  descended  from  Bandinelli,  the 
dian  novelliere.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  pleasant,  kindly  person,  and 
a  more  bibliographical  knowledge  than  anybody  I  have  met  with 
England,  except  Hallam.  ....  I  was  curious  for  old  Spanish 
oks,  but  the  Bodleian,  vast  as  it  is,  and  even  with  Donee's  rare  eol- 
ation added  to  it,  making  in  all  nearly  half  a  million  volumes,  is  yet 

iserably  deficient  in  Spanish  literature I  was  much  disap- 

»inted,  for  I  thought  I  should  have  found  a  great  deal  in  odd  cor- 
trs;  but  Bandinel  evidently  had  the  whole  collection  by  heart,  just 
Von  Praet  used  to  have  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  he  could 
id  nothing  really  rare  or  valuable. 

I  went  afterwards  with  Cotton  to  Peters  at  Merton,  and  went  over 

s  fine  old  College,  with  its  curious  and  strange  library,  where  some 

the  books  are  still  chained,  and  the  arrangement  is  much  the  same 

in  the  Laurentian  at  Florence,  both  belonging  to  nearly  the  same 

riod 

May  17.  —  I  breakfasted  this  morning  with  Cotton,  in  his  nice  suite 
rooms  in  Christ  Church,  and  met  there  Peters,  Bunsen,  —  son  of  my 
1  friend,  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  is  here  preparing  himself  for  the 
iglish  Church,  —  and  two  or  three  others.  It  was  a  favorable  and 
reeable  specimen  of  the  University  life,  something  too  luxurious, 
rhaps,  but  still  it  was  plain  there  was  a  good  deal  of  learning  and 
erary  taste  among  them.  .... 

At  two  o'clock  I  went  again  to  Buckland's  lecture In  the 

arse  of  his  remarks,  he  said  America  could  never  be  a  manufacturing 
ontry  without  coal  in  great  quantities.  After  he  had  finished,  I 
Id  him  we  depended  on  water-power,  of  which  we  had  great  abun- 
nce.  He  said  he  thought  that  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  it  was 
>zen  up  five  months  in  the  year.  I  set  him  right  about  this  also. 
B  seemed  surprised,  but  took  it  all  well,  better  than  most  professional 
3n  would  have  done.  I  dined  with  him,  and  met  a  brother  of 
unison,  a  man  of  fortune,  who  lives  at  Shotover,  —  Milton's  Shot- 
er,  —  Dr.  McBride,  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  some  others  of  the  masters  of 
Ueges,  and  Dr.  BandineL  It  was  a  genuinely  academic  dinner,  and 
ings  had  much  less  the  air  of  the  world  than  they  had  at  Cambridge, 
mpared  with  which,  no  doubt,  Oxford  is  a  very  monastic  place.  But 
was  pleasant  and  good-natured.  Their  talk  was  of  books  and  geol- 
y,  of  the  church,  and  such  things. 

May  18. — Cotton  invited  the  ladies  to  breakfast  with  him  this  mom- 
g,  and  invited  two  or  three  persons  to  meet  them,  among  the  rest  a 
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Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  sketches, 
made  by  himself,  from  nature,  on  the  Continent,  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  whole  affair  was  tasteful  and  pleasant,  and  very  luxurious  foi 
cloisters,  certainly 

Althorp,  May  19.  —  The  approach  to  Althf>rp  ts  through  a  fine^ 
rich,  and  broken  country,  and  the  moment  we  liod  passed  the  porter^i^ 
lodge  we  felt  the  quietness  and  comfortable  j^posti  thut  come  ovei 
one  in  these  rich,  aristocratic  establishmt'iii^.  Tbc  grouuds  of  the 
park  are  uneven  and  beautiful  in  their  varielj-,  and  sufh  rich  clmnfn 
and  copses  of  venerable  oak  I  do  not  reiut^nibt^r  to  have  eeeu  dj^^ 
where.  The  house  is  large,  but  not  remarkniile  ;  but  tbc  mo  me  tit  wt 
entered  it  we  recognized  the  superb  stain  m^sv^  that  tigurea  in  Dibdm 
....  Lord  Spencer  had  gone  to  Northam})ton  to  atteod  a  meetinig 
of  the  justices,  which  the  best  of  the  nobiUly  ai-e  anxioua  never  tc 
miss.  1  asked  if  anybody  was  stopping  in  t}ie  bouse,  and  was  gkrl  tc 
hear  there  was  not,  but  that  Mr.  Appleyaixl,  ibe  last  EarFs  librarian^ 
and  who  knows  the  library  better  than  anybody  i^lm  alive,  wu  ex- 
pected to-night ;  a  most  agreeable  attention,  \i^  I  aflerwanl^  found,  ov 
the  part  of  Lord  Spencer,  who  had  him  down  from  London  foi^  thi 
express  purpose  of  showing  the  rarities  to  us.  We  went  to  our  roomfl 
and,  in  the  peculiar  English  phrase,  "matle  ourselves  comfortable*^ 
amidst  their  manifold  luxuries. 

Soon  afterwards  Lord  Spencer  came  home  dripping,  for  it  rained 
hard,  and,  like  a  true  country  gentleman,  he  was  on  horsc^back.  He 
sent  his  compliments  to  us,  ...  .  and  when  we  went  Aovm  to  dinnei 
....  we  found  him  as  good,  frank,  and  kindly  as  we  hud  found  him 
at  Wentworth,  three  years  ago.  The  dinner  ....  was  made  tip^s^ 
able  by  his  conversation,  which  was  uncommonly  free,  as  if  he  yr^tt 
not  afraid  or  unwilling  to  say  what  he  thought  about  anybody  ;  btii 
his  good-nature  makes  him  charitable,  and  his  honef^ty  is  prov^bia]. 
....  Lord  Spencer  went  on  with  an  admirable  series  of  stones  and 
sketches  of  Pitt,  whom  he  knew  much  in  his  early  niauhootl^  when 
his  father  was  Pitt's  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  ot  Sheridan,  whc 
was  associated  with  his  own  earlier  friends  ;  and  of  Brougham,  from 
whom  he  has  now  separated  himself,  but  who  was  long  his  very  intj- 
mate  companion,  if  not  friend. 

Pitt  he  described  as  more  successful  and  less  good-natured  in  con- 
versation than  1  had  supposed  him,  and  particularly  as  bldng  to  make 
some  one  in  his  company  his  hutty  in  a  way  that  was  neither  consiat- 
ent  with  good  taste  nor  veiy  good  manners  ;  but  which  he  said  made 
him,  as  a  boy,  delight  to  be  in  Pitt's  society. 
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Sheridan  he  underyalued,  I  think,  and  especially  placed  his  con- 
rsation  quite  low ;  and  Brougham  he  thought,  since  he  became  Chan- 
lor,  had  been  misconducting  nearly  the  whole  time.  He  said  that 
thin  his  own  knowledge  it  had  been  determined,  when  Lord  Mel- 
ume  took  office  the  second  time,  that  Brougham  should  be  left  out, 
the  ground  that  he  would  do  more  injury  to  the  administration  as  a 
^mber  of  it,  than  as  an  opponent ;  that  Brougham,  however,  persisted 
believing  that  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  King  personally ;  that  he 
Lord  Spencer — had  tried  to  undeceive  him  twice,  but  that  Brough- 
I  would  not  be  approached  on  the  subject,  and  that  when  the  Queen 
[ne  in  and  he  could  no  longer  doubt  why  he  was  excluded  from  the 
inistry,  he  took  the  unprincipled  and  violent  course  he  has  pursued 
er  since.  Lord  Spencer  looks  upon  him  as  politically  Tuined.  He 
ked,  too,  a  good  deal  about  himself,  and  explained  the  circum- 
inces  under  which  he  took  office  with  Lord  Grey,  and  how  he  car- 
d  it  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  being  able  to 
ike  a  speech.  It  was  all  very  curious  and  interesting  ;  for,  though 
does  not  talk  fluently  or  gracefully,  he  is  full  of  facts,  from  an  ex- 
rience  and  familiarity  with  whatever  has  been  most  distinguished 
affairs  or  society  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  his  fairness  and 
nesty  are  so  sure  that  you  can  trust  implicitly  to  his  statements, 
e  sat,  therefore,  late  with  him,  and  went  to  bed  reluctantly. 
May  20.  —  We  walked  to  church,  about  a  mile  through  the  park. 
.  .  Ijord  Spencer  told  me  that  his  family  was  originally  from 
arwickshire,  where  they  still  possess  estates,  and  that  they  removed 

Althorp  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII It  is  the  fashion,  he 

led,  to  hold  only  by  annual  leases  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
t  there  are  several  families  on  the  estate  who  have  been  there  by 
Dual  renewals  of  their  rent-holds  from  the  time  when  the  Spencers 
5t  came  here  ;  a  fact  very  remarkable  in  itself,  and  very  creditable 
both  parties.  .... 

When  we  had  lunched,  Mr.  Appleyard  and  Lord  Spencer  began  in 
mest  to  show  us  the  library,  and  taking  us  to  the  beautiful  room 
ilt  by  the  late  Earl,  and  called  the  Poet's  Library,  where  the  most 
lendid  books  are  collected,  they  took  down  successively  some  of  the 
>8t  magnificent  works  of  art,  of  the  sort,  that  I  ever  beheld.  Among 
3m  were  the  original  drawings  for  the  Magna  Charta,  that  was  pub- 
bed  some  years  since ;  those  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV. ;  and  the 
tlines  of  Flaxman  for  .^schylus,  interleaved  in  a  beautiful  copy  of 
)  original,  and  presented  to  the  late  Coimtess  Spencer  by  Flaxman, 
th  a  manuscript  inscription.  The  large  paper  copies  of  books  in  this 
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room  are  extraordinary,  both  for  their  beauty  and  number,  especiall; 
the  folios  ;  and  the  binding  of  all  the  books,  without  being  showy,  i 
as  rich  and  solid  as  money  could  make  it.  ....  In  the  Long  Librar 
is  a  cabinet  containing  the  fiUstorical  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  illustrate 
by  Lady  Lucan,  Lord  Spencer's  grandmother.  I  looked  there  amon; 
the  early  Italian  and  English  books,  wherc  :iliiio:^t  ijL^tliin;^  ...  _.: 
ing  that  could  be  asked  after  or  thought  of. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  libriiiy  m  about  1 10,000^  m 
doubt  the  finest  private  library  in  the  woiM,  und  all  collected  bi 
the  late  EarL  The  collection  of  rarities  U  said  to  bnve  a*Bt  al«:>vi 
;C  200,000.     And  so  the  present  Earl  finds  it  exjH?dient  to  economiie 

which  he  does  very  cheerfully He  rL^fiis^d  to  let  bb  father  r* 

trench,  saying  that  he  would  do  all  that  wiis  necessary  to  re^^tore  tb- 
estate,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much  encumW^txtL  .  .  -  -  In  the  ^ 
loon,  after  dinner,  we  had  a  succession  of  cuHoui?  tbings  brought  U 
us  from  the  library,  sketches  by  the  old  u^asttrs,  illurainated  hifCtks 
etc.,  which  occupied  us  till  nine  o'clock,  .  ,  ,  »  when  Lord  Spence: 
read  prayers  in  the  dining-hall  to  the  wliole  fdniily.  It  wa*  j 
very  solemn  scene,  and  became  well  the  maji  and  Ma  position  10  wo 
ciety.  .... 

May  21.  —  Immediately  after  prayers  and  T»r^akfa»t  Lord  Spence 
invited  us  to  take  a  walk  and  see  the  plare.  Wc  went  -^ir^t  to  thi 
village,  ....  afterwards  to  the  church,  wliii^k  can  be  tmc^LHl  back  ti 
the  fourteenth  century,  which,  with  its  graveyai'd,  id  a  picluresiiiie  ah 
ject  on  all  sides.  In  one  of  the  chapels,  or  chanct:!^  tb<*  Speueen  li 
buried,  from  soon  aft^  1500  to  the  last  Eat!  iind  Coonteis. 

The  park  is  the  same  John  Evelyn  describes,  and  different  mona 
ments  in  it,  from  1567,  show  when  different  woods,  still  subsistiag 
were  planted,  and  by  whom.  ....  It  is,  too,  the  scene  of  Ben  Jod 
son's  beautiful  masque  "The  Satyr,"  which  was  performed  amida 
its  shrubbery  when  the  Queen  and  son  of  James  I.  were  entertainer 
here  on  their  way  to  London  in  1603. 

Indeed,  Althorp  has  always  been  poetic  ground ;  .  .  .  .  but,  as  Gib 
bon  says,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  coronet  of  the  Spencers  is  th< 
Faery  Queen.  ....  Our  walk,  which  did  not  seem  long.  Lord  Spen 
cer  told  us  had  extended  above  five  miles. 

When  we  were  rested  we  went  to  look  at  the*  pictures. ....  We  hai 
been  constantly  seeing  in  the  dining-hall,  saloon,  and  library,  work 
of  art,  such  as  the  famous  Rembrandt's  Mother,  the  fragment  of  i 
cartoon  by  Kaffaelle  on  the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  two  or  thre 
portraits  by  Titinn,  etc,  ....  a  collection  of  perhaps  an  hundred  pio 
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es  in  all,  that  place  it  among  the  best  in  England.  Bat  we  went 
V  to  see  the  family  portraits  on  the  grand  staircase  and  gallery,  a 
wd  of  Vandykes,  Sir  Peter  Lelys,  and  Sir  Joshuas,  with  now  and 
n  a  Holbein,  and  one  Pompeo  BattouL  »  .  .  . 
^e  lunched,  and  then  Lord  Spencer  gave  us  over  to  the  librarian 
jhow  us  the  rarities  of  the  library,  the  incunabtUa,  the  unique  cop- 

and  the  other  curiosities  for  which  the  late  Earl  spent  such  in- 

dible  sums  of  money The  series  to  illustrate  the  earliest 

tory  of  printing  down  to  the  first  book  printed  with  a  date  —  the 
liter  of  1457  —  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  eer- 
ily the  most  complete  I  have  ever  seen. 

Afterwards  there  is  only  an  embarrcu  de  richesseSf  but  I  occupied 
self  chiefly  with  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  English  press,  and 
ecially  the  English  poets,  where,  again,  nothing  seemed  wanting. 

course  we  stared  at  the  famous  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  1471,  which 
i  sold,  in  1812,  at  the  Roxburgh  auction,  for  £  2,260,  and  which  was 
1  again  in  1819,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  —  Marquis 
Blandford's  White  Knight's  —  library,  for  ;g  918.16  ;  both  prices,  I 
)pose,  unexampled  in  their  absurdity.  Lord  Spencer  told  me  two 
1  facts  about  it :  that  Lord  Blandford  was  not  worth  a  sou  when 
bought  it,  and  yet  had  given  orders  to  go  up  to  £5fiOO  for  it,  and 
3  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  auctioneer's  hands  above  a  year,  before 
could  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  and  that  the  last  purchaser  was 
ngman,  against  whom  Lord  Spencer,  when  he  found  out  who  his 
npetitor  was,  would  not  bid,  because  he  thought  it  was  improper 

his  OAvn  bookseller  to  run  him  up,  and  of  whom  he  would  not 
erwards  buy  it  at  any  advance,  because  he  would  not  suffer  him  to 
)fit  by  his  interference.  The  book  is  certainly  a  great  cuiiosity,  but 
A  made  so  chiefly  by  the  folly  of  those  who  have  owned  it  and  those 
LO  have  written  about  it. 

We  had  a  most  pleasant  dinner  and  evening.  Lord  Spencer  telling 
a  great  many  anecdotes  of  Lord  Brougham,  illustrating  the  incon- 
bency  and  unprincipledness  of  his  course  since  he  ceased  to  be  Lord 
ancellor.  ....  I  was  sorry  to  break  off  such  talk  and  go  to  bed, 

it  was  the  last  evening  we  could  give  to  Althorp,  where  we  cer- 
nly  have  been  most  kindly  received,  and  where  we  have  enjoyed  a 
!at  deaL  But,  as  Sancho  says,  '^  there  is  an  end  to  everything  but 
ith." 

On  this  Sunday  passed  at  Althorp,  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  the  fol- 
Rring  letter:  — 
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To  Miss  Maria  Edoeworth,  Edqeworthtown. 

Althorp  Park,  Northajcfton,  May  20, 1838. 
My  dear  Miss  Edgeworth,  —  It  is  seldom  the  lot  of  a  letter  to 
give  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  paia  as  did  the  one  we  have  quite 
lately  received  from  you,  —  so  much  pleasure  from  the  kinJa(?sts  it 
expresses  toward  us  and  our  children,  in  the  renewal  of  joar  invita^ 
tion  to  Ireland,  and  the  words  in  which  you  renew  it,  ^  s<;j  much  pain 
because  we  cannot  accept  it.*  It  is  truly  a  grief  to  us  ;  and  I  do  not 
feel  sure  you  had  a  right  to  make  it  so  heavy  ;  and  yet  I  would  not, 
for  much,  part  with  one  of  the  kind  phrases  that  constitute  its  wdght. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  atmilier  visit  to  Ireland, 
which  with  us  is  another  name  for  EdgewortLtown,  Wxen  we  first 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  we  felt  pn  tty  sure  of  it ;  for  we 
thought  then  we  should  remain  four  years  in  Europe.  But  of  late  vie 
have  changed  our  purpose.  Mrs.  Ticknor,  for  whos^  health  I  came 
abroad,  has  long  been  quite  well  and  strong.  My  eldei*t  daughter, 
who  is  now  fifteen,  needs  to  be  at  home,  where*  elie  i?  destined  to  live, 
and  cannot  have  what  the  French  call  une  existtnc^  complete  any 
longer  in  lands  of  strangers.  The  youngest  cjinnot  l>e  any  thing  but  a 
plaything  while  she  is  all  the  time  in  hotels,  and  at  five  she  muK 
begin  to  be  something  more  serious.  And  I  feel,  myself^  that  I  have 
duties  to  perform  which  are  not  on  this  side  the  ^^reat  w*iU*r?»  So  wet 
are  going  home.  I  will  not  even  disguise  from  you  that  some  of  us 
are  very  anxious  to  do  so,  and  even  a  little  homesick  withaL  But 
still  we  leave  many  things,  many  friends  behind  us  to  regret,  and 
when  I  say  that  there  is  not,  among  them  all,  anything  we  shall  more 
regret  than  not  being  able  to  make  you  another  visit  at  Edgeworth- 
town,  I  shall  only  repeat  what  was  our  first  remark  at  Rome  when 
we  began  to  talk  of  shortening  our  absence,  and  what  we  have  re- 

♦  We  give  a  part  of  the  letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  which  the  ahove  is  an 
answer  :  "  We  are  very  eager,  very  anxious,  to  see  you  again  at  our  own  home, 
retired  and  homely  as  it  is.  You  flattered  us  you  were  happy  here  during  the 
two  short  days  you  gave  us.  0,  pray  !  pray  I  come  to  us  again  hefore  you  go 
from  our  world  forever,  —  at  least,  from  me  forever.    Consider  my  age !  and 

Mrs.  Mary  Sneyd  begs  you  to  consider  her.    I  trust  you  will Be  pleased, 

my  dear  friends,  to  like  or  to  love  us  all  as  much  as  ever  you  can,  and  pray 
prove  to  us  that  you  will  take  as  much  trouble  to  come  to  Edgeworthtown,  after 
having  become  acquainted  with  us,  as  you  took  when  you  only  knew  the  au- 
thorship part  of 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Maria  Edgeworth." 
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peated  a  great  many  times  when  we  have  spoken  of  it  since.  We 
shall  think  of  you  much  when  we  pass  the  bright  coasts  of  your  island 
in  June  ;  we  shall  think  of  you  still  more  when  we  are  amidst  our 
own  home,  and  always  with  great  pleasure  and  much  gratitude. .... 

In  Scotland  we  saw  the  Alisons  often,  and  it  brought  us  near  to 
you ;  for  you  may  remember  that  it  was  under  your  hospitable  roof 
we  made  their  agreeable  acquaintance.  We  saw,  too,  Abbotsford, 
which  is  still  more  intimately  associated  with  you  in  our  minds.  But 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  a  place  it  is,  so  deserted,  so  cold,  so  full  of 
heart-rending  recollections  and  memorials.  We  did  not  feel  half  so 
bad  when  we  stood  by  its  master's  grave  at  Drybuigh.  Indeed,  I 
almost  wish  it  were  burnt  up,  or  destroyed  in  some  way,  for  it  is  a 
monument  of  the  weakest  part  of  Sir  Walter's  character  ;  that  love  of 
a  magnificence  beyond  his  means,  which,  by  causing  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  caused  his  premature  death.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
painful,  melancholy  place.  The  very  air  seemed  oppressive  as  we 
went  through  it.  ...  . 

And  now,  farewell.    I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  you  in  the  course  of 
this  world's  chances  and  changes  yet  once  more,  for  there  is  a  greater 
chance  that  I  shall  be  in  Europe  three  times  now,  than  there  was 
originally  that  I  should  come  once.    So,  I  still  say  au  rewir. 
Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

G.  TiCKNOR. 

Eeaching  London  on  the  22d  of  May,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  again 
plunged,  for  two  weeks,  into  the  excitements  of  "the  season." 
On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  received  and  paid  some  visits, 
and  thus  describes  Lord  Brougham :  — 

He  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  flesh  since  I  knew  him  in  1818-19, 
and  is  even  improved  in  that  particular  since  I  saw  him  at  York 
three  years  ago.  But  in  other  respects  I  do  not  think  he  is  changed 
for  the  better.  He  showed  a  very  disagreeable  disposition  when  he 
spoke  of  Jeffrey  and  Empson.  ....  It  was  really  ungentlemanlike 
and  coarse  to  speak  as  he  did,  of  two  persons  who  were  formerly  his 
associates,  and  are  still,  in  all  respects  of  general  intercourse,  his 
equals.  What  struck  me  most,  however,  was  his  marvellous  memory. 
He  remembered  where  I  lodged  in  London  in  1819,  on  what  occa- 
sions he  came  to  see  me,  and  some  circumstances  about  my  attend- 
ance on  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Education  ;  which 
I  had  myself  forgotten,  till  he  recalled  them  to  me.     Such  a  memory, 
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for  such  mere  trifles,  seems  almost  incredible.  But  Niebuhr  had  it ; 
BO  had  Scott,  and  so  has  Humboldt ;  four  examples  —  including 
Brougham  —  whicti  are  remarkable  enough.  I  doubt  not  that  much 
of  the  success  of  each  depended  on  this  extraordinary  memoiy,  which 
holds  everything  in  its  grasp. 

I  dined  with  the  Qeological  Club,  and  afterwards  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Geological  Society.  ....  We  sat  down  to  table  nearly  thuty 
strong  ;  Whewell  of  Cambridge,  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  the 
chair,  and  Stokes,  the  witty  lawyer,  as  its  Vice-President.  Among 
the  persons  present  were  Sedgwick  and  Buckland,  Murchison,  Lord 
Cole,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  Babbage,  Hallam, 
and  especially  Sir  John  Herschel,  just  returned  from  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  and  decidedly  at  this  moment  the  lion  of  London.  I  sat 
between  Sir  John  and  Babbage,  and  had  an  excellent  time.  Sir  John 
is  a  small  man,  and,  I  should  think,  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  old, 
and  growing  gray ;  very  qmet  and  unpretending  in  his  manner,  and 
though  at  first  seeming  cold,  getting  easily  interested  in  whatever  is 
going  forward 

At  half  past  eight  we  adjourned  in  mass,  after  a  very  lively  talk, 
from  the  tavern,  which  was  the  well-known  "  Crown  and  Anchor,"  in 
the  Stmnd,  to  the  Geological  Rooms  at  Somerset  House.  ....  Sedg- 
wick read  a  synopsis  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  excel- 
lent, good-humored  extemporaneous  discussion  followed,  managed 
with  much  spirit  by  Greenough,  the  first  President,  and  founder  of  the 
Society  ;  Murchison ;  Lyell,  the  well-known  author ;  Stokes  ;  Buck- 
land  ;  and  Phillips  of  York 

May  24, — Dined  at  Holland  House,  with  Lady  Fitzpatrick,  Mr. 
Akerley,  — who  has  done  such  good  service  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Poor-Laws,  —  Lord  Shelbume,  Sir  James  Kempt, — 
who  is  thankful  to  be  no  longer  Governor-General  of  Canada, — 
Lord  John  Russell,  Allen,  and  two  others.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
dine  in  that  grand  old  Gilt  Room,  with  its  two  ancient,  deep  fire- 
places, and  to  hear  Lord  Holland's  genial  talk,  for  I  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  Scott,  that  he  is  the  most  agreeable  man  I  have  ever 
known.  The  reason,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  to  the  great  resources  of 
his  knowledge  he  adds  a  laissez-allery  arising  from  his  remarkable 
good-nature,  which  is  quite  irresistible.  We  passed  the  evening  in 
the  great  library,  Addison's  picture-gallery,  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
and  agreeable  spots  in  the  world.  I  talked  a  good  deal  with  Sir  J.' 
Kempt  about  the  Canadas,  which  he  seems  to  regard  much  as  we  do 
in  the  United  States,  and  condemns  —  as  Lord  Holland  did  plainly  — 
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the  whole  couise  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  as  flEur  as  the  United  States  aie 
[concerned.  He  had  intended  to  ask  Head  to  dine  to-day,  and  as  I 
expressed  a  good  deal  of  regret  that  I  had  not  seen  him,  he  said  he 
would  invite  him  soon,  and  let  me  know  when  he  would  come  ;  bat 
seemed  a  little  surprised  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  one  who 
had  just  been  abusing  my  country  so  thoroughly,  confessing,  at  last, 
that  he  had  omitted  him  to-day,  thinking  I  might  be  unwilling  to 
meet  him. 

Lady  Holland,  I  really  think,  made  an  effort  to  be  agreeable,  and 
she  certainly  has  power  to  be  so  when  she  chooses ;  but  I  think  I 
could  never  like  her. 

May  25.  —  Began  the  morning  with  a  long  and  most  agreeable  visit 
from  Sedgwick  of  Cambridge,  one  of  those  visits  which  are  only 
made  in  England,  I  think,  and  there  only  when  people  take  some 
liking  to  one  another.  ....  Few  men,  anywhere,  are  so  bright  and 
active-minded  as  this  most  popular  of  the  English  professors. 

Afterwards  I  went  by  appointment  to  see  old  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  elder  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Grenville,  and  unde  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  our  treaty 
of  1783,  and  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  retired  from 
affairs  many  years  ago,  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  quietness  and 
literary  occupation  to  anything  else.  A  few  years  ago  he  declined  an 
addition  of  ;£  10,000  a  year  to  his  large  fortune,  saying  he  had  enough, 
and  that  he  preferred  "  it  should  go  on  "  —  as  he  expressed  it  —  to 
the  next  generation  that  would  be  entitled. 

He  is  now  nearly  eighty-four  years  old,  and  lives  in  that  old,  aristo- 
cratic quarter,  St  James's  Square,  next  to  Stafford  House.  He  is 
edmirably  preserved  for  lus  age,  and  took  apparent  pleasure  in  show- 
ing me  his  library,  about  which  Lord  Spencer  had  written  to  him, 
asking  him  to  show  it  to  me. 

It  consists  of  twenty-two  thousand  volumes  ;  but  what  is  remark- 
able about  it  is,  that  not  only  is  every  book  in  rich,  solid,  tasteful 
binding,  but  it  may  almost  be  said  that  every  book  is  in  some  way 
or  other  a  rarity,  if  not  by  the  small  number  of  copies  known  to  ex- 
Ut  of  it,  at  least  by  something  peculiar  in  some  other  way.  Such 
beautiful  miniatures  I  never  saw  before  in  books,  as  in  two  or  three 
that  he  showed  me ;  and  in  individual  cases,  for  instance  Milton  and 
Cervantes,  his  collection  of  the  original  editions  is  absolutely  com- 
plete, which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  library  at  Althorp,  though  even  there  it  would  fre« 
^uently  fill  gaps  ;  but  take  it  altogether,  —  the  library,  its  owner,  and 
8*  L 
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his  house,  — it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect,  consistent,  and  satisfeu^tory 
things  I  have  ever  seen.  .... 

May  26.  — ....  To  Mortimer  House  to  dine  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
Besides  the  family,  there  was  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  —  Musgrave,  — 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  —  Maltby,  —  Sedgwick,  Lord  and  Lady  Rad- 
nor, and  Miss  Bouverie,  —  their  pretty  diiu^hter,—  Lor«l  Broiigham, 
and  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  father  of  Mechanics*  In.«(titutcs  and  popular  lec- 
turing. He  is  a  nice,  round,  warm  old  gentle  man. .  ,  . ,  Sedgwick  was 
eminently  agreeable,  as  he  always  is ;  and  Brougham  was  violi^nl:  und 
outrageous,  extremely  rude  and  offensive  to  Maltby  and  Seilgwick, 
but  very  civil  to  Lady  Charlotte  and  Lady  Etulnor.  I  never  saw  any- 
body so  rude  in  respectable  society  in  my  life.  Some  laughed,  Bome 
looked  sober  about  it,  but  all  thought  it  was  <?utragcjous^  Sedgwick 
was  the  only  person  who  rebuked  him,  aiul  he  did  it  in  a  manner 
rather  too  measured  and  moderate  for  my  Uiste 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  got  away  from  Lord  Fitsmlliam'a  and 
went  to  Mr.  Babbage's,  who,  at  this  season,  give^  three  or  four  route 
on  successive  weeks.  It  was  very  crowded  to-night^  and  very  brill- 
iant ;  for  among  the  people  there  were  Hall  am,  Mil  man  and  Li:*  pn;tty 
wife  ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  —  Stanley,  —  the  BLiihop  of  Hereford, 
—  Musgrave,  —  both  the  Hellenists  ;  Rogers,  Sir  J.  Herschel  and 
his  beautiful  wife,  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Somi^niUe  and  her  daughtej^ 
Senior,  the  Taylors,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Jane  Porter,  Lady  Morgan,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  others.  We  seemnd  nially  to  know  m  mauy 
people  as  we  should  in  a  party  at  home,  which  m  &  rare  thing  in  a 
strange  capital,  and  rarest  of  all  in  this  vawt  ovei^rown  London,  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  our  fatiguing  day,  we  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

May  27.  —  To-day  being  Sunday,  we  have  kept  as  quiet  as  we 

could,  refusing  invitations In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  very 

long  and  agreeable  visit  from  Rogers,  who  showed  great  sensibility 
when  speaking  of  his  last  visit  to  Scott,  which  he  said  he  was  obliged 
to  shorten  in  order  to  keep  an  appointment  with  other  friends,  and 
then  added  —  as  if  the  thought  had  just  rushed  upon  him,  and  filled 
his  eyes  with  tears,  —  "  and  they  too  are  dead."  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  command  himself  enough  to  speak  again. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  Senior  came  in,  and  stayed  with  us  very 
agreeably,  having  come  to  ask  us  to  dine  with  them  some  day  before 
we  go  ;  but  we  he/ve  none  left 

May  28.  -^ ....  On  our  return  home  we  had  visits  from  the  Misses 
Luxmoore*  and  their  brother,  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  ....  who 

*  To  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  had  made  a  visit  in  Wales  in  1835. 
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have  taken  a  house  for  a  few  weeks  to  enjoy  London,  and  from  the 
pretty  Mrs.  Milman,  whose  kind  and  urgent  invitations  to  dinner  we 
were  really  sorry  to  refuse.  After  they  were  gone  we  went  to  visit 
Lady  Mulgrave,  who  is  just  arrived  from  Ireland.  ....  She  is 
'*  fair,  fat,  and  forty/'  I  should  think  ;  hut  she  has  a  certain  sort  of 
beauty  still,  most  sweet  and  winning  manners,  and  a  great  deal  of 
tact  and  intelligence.  She  is  fit  to  be  a  queen,  eveiy  inch.  Indeed, 
all  these  Bavensworths  are  remarkable  people.  Scott's  visit  to  them, 
which  he  so  well  describes,  shows  what  a  race  they  are. 

May  29.  —  We  are  beginning  now  to  be  extremely  busy,  in  our 
labors  to  finish  up  this  three-years'  absence  from  home,  and  get  our 
affairs  ready  for  embarkation 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  late  and  veiy  aristocratic  dinner  at 
Murchison's,  the  great  geologist  and  man  of  fortune,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  who  seems  to  have  his  house  really  at  the  ultra  west 
end,  so  that  I  thought  I  never  shoivld  get  there.  The  party,  however, 
was  worth  the  trouble,  fot  it  was  a  striking  mixture  of  talent  and 
aristocracy  and  fashion.  The  talent  might  be  considered  as  repre- 
sented by  Sedgwick,  Lubbock,  —  the  mathematician,  whom  I  liked  a 
good  deal,  —  Lockhart,  and  Murchison  ;  and  the  aristocracy  and  fash- 
ion, by  the  haggard,  dried-up  Lady  Davy,  Sir  Charles  Dalbiack,  —  the 
Commander  of  the  Cavalry,  —  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  — 
both  young,  handsome,  and  well-bred,  — and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
who  renewed  an  acquaintance  I  had  with  him  formerly  at  Rome,  and 
invited  me  to  his  place  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  all  quite  agreeable. 
Even  Lockhart  was  softened  by  the  society,  and  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  which  he  would  not  have  done  if 

he  had  not  been  very  amiable He  promised,  when  he  should 

be  in  the  country,  to  look  it  over,  and  if  he  finds  it  what  he  expects  to 
find  it,  to  give  it  to  some  person  who  understands  Spanish  literature, 
to  make  an  article  about  it  ...  .  This  is  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  still 
more  that  he  was  really  good-humored  about  it It  was  a  pleas- 
ant time  with  such  people,  but  we  ■  did  not  stay  late  ;  and  when  we 
left,  I  took  Sedgwick  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  there  bade  him  farewell 
with  much  regret    He  goes  to  Cambridge  to-morrow. 

May  30.  —  ....  A  party  at  Mr.  Bates's,  entirely  American,  ex- 
cept Baron  Stockmar,  a  Saxon,  formerly  confidential  secretary  to 
Prince  Leopold,  now  much  about  the  Queen.  I  had  him  pretty  much 
to  myself,  and  found  him  very  acute,  and  full  of  knowledge.  He 
talks  English  almost  like  a  native. 

May  31.  —  We  breakfasted,  \j  very  e«<pecial  invitation,  with  Rogers, 
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in  Older  to  look  oyer  his  pictures,  curiositiea,  etc. ;  and  therefore  no- 
body was  invited  to  meet  us  but  Miss  Rogers  and  the  Milmans.  We 
had  a  three-hours'  visit  of  it,  from  ten  till  past  one,  and  saw  certainlj 
a  great  amount  of  curious  things ;  not  only  the  pictures,  but  draw- 
ings, autographs,  little  antiques  ;  in  short,  whatever  should  belong  to 
such  a  piece  of  bijouterie  and  virtti  as  Rogers  himself  ia.  Nor  was 
agreeable  conversation  wanting,  for  he  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  his  sixty 
or  seventy  years'  experience. 

Among  other  things,  he  told  me  that  Crabbe  was  nearly  ruined  by 
grief  and  vexation  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife  for  above  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  proved  to  be  insane.  .... 

We  dined  with  our  friends  the  Edward  Villiers',  where  we  always 
enjoy  ourselves,  and  where  we  always  meet  remarkable  people.  To- 
day there  was  a  Mr.  Lewis,*  evidently  a  very  scholar-like  person  ;  Sir 
Edmund  Head  ;  Henry  Taylor,  the  poet ;  and  Mr.  St^hen,t  the  real 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  an  uncommon  man,  son  of  Wilberforce's 
brother-in-law,  the  author  of  ''War  in  Disguise."  He  is,  I  appre- 
hend, very  orthodox,  and,  what  is  better,  very  conscientious.  He  told 
me  that  his  father  wrote  the  ''Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags"  —  which  so 
annoyed  us  Americans,  and  brought  out  Mr.  Madison  in  reply  — 
wholly  from  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  slave-trade  ;  his  pur- 
pose being  to  resist  all  attempts  on  our  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any 
other  nation,  to  stop  the  English  right  —  or  practice  —  of  search,  be- 
cause without  that  he  was  persuaded  the  slave-trade  could  never  be 
practically  and  entirely  abolished.  The  present  state  of  things  seems 
to  justify  his  fears,  if  not  his  doctrines. 

June  1.  —  ...  .  After  all,  however,  I  found  time  to  make  a  visit 
to  Carlyle,  and  to  hear  one  of  his  lectures.  He  is  rather  a  small, 
spare,  ugly  Scotchman,  with  a  strong  accent,  which  I  should  think  he 
takes  no  pains  to  mitigate.  His  manners  are  plain  and  simple,  but 
not  polished,  and  his  conversation  much  of  the  same  sort  He  i»  now 
lecturing  for  subsistence,  to  about  a  hundred  persons,  who  pay  him,  I 

believe,  two  guineas  each To-day  he  spoke  —  as  I  think  he 

commonly  does  —  without  notes,  and  therefore  as  nearly  extempore 
as  a  man  can  who  prepares  himself  carefully,  as  it  was  plain  he  had 
done.  His  course  is  on  Modem  Literature,  and  his  subject  to-day 
was  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  in  which  he  contrasted  Johnson 
and  Voltaire  very  well,  and  gave  a  good  character  of  Swift.  He  was 
impressive,  I  think,  though  such  lecturing  could  not  well  be  veiy 

♦  AfterwardR  Sir  Geoi^ge  Comewall  Lewis, 
t  Afterwards  Sir  James  Stephen. 
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popular;  and  in  some  parts,  if  he  were  not  poetical,  he  was  pic- 
turesque. He  was  nowhere  obscure,  nor  were  his  sentences  artifi- 
cially constructed,  though  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  savored  of  his 
peculiar  manner, 

June  2.  — ....  I  dined  at  Kenyon's,  with  a  literary  party :  Reed, 
the  author  of  "  Italy" ;  Dyce,  the  editor  of  "  Old  Plays,"  whom  I  was 
very  glad  to  see ;  H.  N.  Coleridge ;  and  especially  Talfourd,  the 
author  of  "  Ion" ;  with  a  few  others.  Talfourd  I  was  glad  to  see,  but 
he  disappointed  me.  He  is  no  doubt  a  poet  of  genius,  within  certain 
limits,  and  a  very  hard-working,  successful  lawyer,  but  he  is  a  little 
too  fat,  red-faced,  and  coarse  in  his  appearance He  talks  strik- 
ingly rather  than  soundly,  defending  Cato,  for  instance,  as  an  admi- 
rable, poetical  tragedy  ;  and  was  a  little  too  artificial  and  too  brilliant, 
both  in  the  structure  and  phraseology  of  his  sentences  and  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  his  thoughts However,  we  got  along  very  well 

together,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  I  took  him  to  Babbage^s,  where 
there  was  a  grand  assembly,  lords  and  bishops  in  plenty.  ....  The 
only  person  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  that  I  was  curious  about,  was 
Bulwer,  the  novelist ;  a  white-haired,  white-whiskered,  white-faced 
fop,  all  point  device,  with  his  flowing  curls  and  his  silk-lined  coat, 
and  his  conversation  to  match  the  whole.  .... 

June  3.  — We  began  the  day  with  a  breakfast  at  Miss  Rogers's,  in 
her  nice  house  on  Regent's  Park,  which  is  a  sort  of  imitation  —  and 
not  a  bad  one  either — of  her  brother's  on  St.  James's.  She  has  some 
good  pictures,  among  which  is  Leslie's  Duchess  and  Sancho,  the  best 
thing  of  his  I  have  seen  of  late  years  ;  and  she  keeps  autographs,  curi- 
osities, and  objects  of  virtil,  just  like  her  brother.  Best  of  all,  she  is 
kind  and  good-humored,  and  had  invited  very  pleasant  friends  to  meet 
us,  —  Leslie,  Babbage,  Mackintosh,  and  her  brother,  who  was  extraor- 
dinarily agreeable,  and  made  us  stay  unreasonably  late. 

We  then  made  some  visits  P.  P.  C,  and  on  coming  home  received 
many,  which  we  were  sorry  to  receive,  because  they  were  intimations 
that  our  expected  departure  would  hardly  permit  us  to  see  these  kind 
friends  again.  ....  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  huiried  out  to  dine 
at  Holland  House.  It  was  a  larger  party  than  is  quite  common  at 
that  very  agreeable  round  table.  ....  We  dined,  of  course,  in  the 
grand  Qilt  Room,  and  had  at  table  Mr.  Ellice,  one  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's first  cabinet,  and  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Grey  ;  Lady  Cow- 
per  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Fanny,  —  mater  piUchra,filiapiUchrior; 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Atlas  of  this  unhappy  administration ;  .  .  .  . 
Lord  and  Lady  Morley  ;  Stanley,  of  the  Treasury ;  Grayangos,  —  the 
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Spaniard  I  was  desirous  to  see,  because  he  is  to  review  Prescott^s 

book ;  and  Sir  Francis  Head It  was  certainly  as  agreeable 

as  a  party  well  could  be.  I  took  pains  to  get  between  Head  and 
Gayangos  at  dinner,  because  I  wanted  to  know  them  both.  The 
Spaniard  —  about  thirty-two  years  old,  and  talking  English  like  a 
native,  almost  —  I  found  quite  pleasant,  and  full  of  pleasant  knowl- 
edge in  Spanish  and  Arabic,  and  with  the  kindliest  good- will  towards 
"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 

Sir  Francis  Head,  on  the  contrary, — a  little  short  man,  T*ith  quick, 
decisive  motions,  and  his  reddish  hair  cut  veiy  tloee  to  his  head,^l 
found  somewhat  stiflf ;  but  the  difficulty,  as  I  ^^fm  discovered,  i\  oe, 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  his  ease,  knowing  that  he  ia  out  of  all  favfir 
with  the  present  administration,  two  or  three  of  the  leading  m^mljeiv 
of  which  were  at  table.  However,  Lord  Holland 'cf  genial  good-nfllure 
in  time  thawed  all  reserve,  and  before  we  followed  the  ladies  into 
the  grand  old  library  the  conversation  was  as  Ireo  m  possible.  Sir 
Francis,  however,  I  observed,  made  his  escape  early. 

The  rest  of  us  stayed  veiy  late,  gossiping  and  talking  over  odd 
books,  old  Spanish  manuscripts,  and  the  awkward  state  of  parties  in 
England.  I  was  sony  to  come  away,  for  I  shall  never  be  there  again  ; 
but  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  Brunswick. 

Jufu  4.  —  We  breakfasted  at  Milman's,  in  his  nice,  comfortable 
establishment  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  with  only  Mr. 
and  Miss  Rogers  and  Rio,*  a  Frenchman  learned  in  what  relates  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  who,  from  talking  English  very  well,  has  had 
good  success  in  London  literary  society  of  late.  They  were  all  pleas- 
ant, Rogers  especially  so.  I  was  amused,  and  not  sorry,  to  hear  him 
say  that  Bulwer,  though  of  a  good  old  family  and  enjoying  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity,  had  never  been  able  to  establish  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  best  London  society.  He  added,  that  he  himself  had 
never  seen  him  so  as  to  know  him,  though  he  supposed  he  must  have 
met  him  in  large  parties  ;  a  curious  fact,  considering  Rogers's.own  uni- 
versality. He  urged  us  again  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  said  he 
would  give  up  dining  abroad  himself  and  insure  us  seats  at  the  opera, 
to  see  Taglioni,  who  appears  for  the  first  time  ;  in  short,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly kind.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question.  To-morrow  is  our 
last  day  in  London 

June  6.  — ....  We  went  to  breakfast  at  Kenyon's,  where  we  met 
Davies  Gilbert,  —  the  former  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  —  Guil- 
lemard,  young  Southey,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Crosse,  of  Somersetshire, 

*  M.  A.  F.  Rio,  antbor  of  *•  La  Po^e  Chi^tienne,**  etc 
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who  has  made  bo  much  noise  of  late  with  his  cijstallized  minerals, 
formed  by  galvanic  action,  and  especially  with  the  insects  that  ap- 
peared in  some  experiments  with  acids  and  silica.  The  object  of  the 
breakfast  was  to  show  these  minerals  and  insects,  and  they  are  really 
Teiy  marvellous  and  curious. 

Crosse,  too,  is  worth  knowing  ;  a  fine,  manly,  frank  fellow,  of  about 
fifty  years  old,  full  of  genius  and  zeaL  It  was  an  interesting  morn- 
ing, but  it  was  ended  by  a  very  sad  parting ;  for  Kenyon  is  an  old  and 
true  friend,  and  when  he  stood  by  the  carriage  door  as  we  stepped  in, 
we  could  none  of  us  get  out  the  words  we  wanted  to  utter. 

Leaving  London  on  the  6th  of  June,  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his 
fiEiniily  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  10th,  on  board  a  sailing 
packet.  The  first  steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  Sirius, 
made  its  first  voyage  from  England  to  the  United  States  that 
spring ;  but,  when  Mr.  Ticknor  was  obliged  to  decide  on  the  mode 
of  his  return,  she  had  not  been  heard  from,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  fiamily  on  such  a  new  experi- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Arrival  at  Home.  —  Letters  to  Miss  EdgewortK,  Mr,  Ltgari^  Prirt^i  John 
of  Saxony,  Count  Circowi,  Mr.  Preecott,  Mr.  Eenyon,  and  oth^M,  — 
Death  of  Mr,  Legar4. 

MR  TICKNOR'S  second  return  from  Europe  Tcsembled  the 
first  in  the  happiness  it  brought,  and  in  tbe  warmth  of 
afifection  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  his  friends  and  kindred^ 
but  differed  from  it  in  the  character  of  his  gtsneral  reception ;  for 
he  was  not  now  simply  a  young  man  of  briHiunt  promiiie,  but  he 
had,  by  his  talents  and  character,  made  a  mark  in  the  Qommu- 
nity,  and  his  absence  had  been  distinctly  felt.  A  visit  to  Eurepe, 
especially  one  of  so  long  duration,  was  still  a  rare  event,  and  tho 
return  of  such  a  man,  after  such  an  absence,  was  a  matter  of  no 
common  interest.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  rooms  pro- 
vided for  him  at  the  Tremont  House,  the  parlor  was  entirely 
filled  by  friends  and  acquaintances  —  some  of  whom  had  met 
him  at  the  station  —  eager  to  welcome  him ;  and  while  he  re- 
mained there,  many  hours  of  each  day  were  occupied  by  these 
cordial  greetings.  His  love  of  home,  his  pride  in  his  country, 
and  his  preference  for  a  regular,  domestic  life,  always  —  as  has 
already  been  said — made  him  regard  his  absences  as  periods 
taken  out  of  his  legitimate  life ;  and  he  now  resumed,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  his  share  in  the  interests  of  his  native  sphere. 

For  a  year  or  more  after  his  return,  he  and  his  family  still 
lived  somewhat  like  travellers,  visiting  various  relatives  and 
friends  during  the  two  summers,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
while  in  Boston,  passing  a  few  weeks  at  a  hotel,  and  five 
months  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  their  friend,  F.  C.  Gray. 
In  September,  1839,  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  house  in 
Park  Street,  which  had  been  rented  for  four  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  had  required  some  renovation  and  change. 
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DuiiBg  the  sacoeeding  years,  Mr.  licknor's  conespondenoe 
with  friends,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  became  more  in- 
teresting than  before ;  bnt  it  contains  few  allusions  to  his  pei^ 
sonal  occupations,  or  the  daily  incidents  of  his  life.  It  shows 
the  strong  feeling  he  had  for  the  progress  of  his  country,  and  his 
desire  to  have  it  better  understood  abroad ;  and  it  is  always  full 
of  a  waim-hearted  interest  in  whatever  concerned  those  to  whom 
he  was  personally  attached. 

The  frequent  reference  to  political  subjects  in  his  letters,  espe- 
cially at  a  later  period,  will  be  observed,  not  only  as  somewhat 
unexpected  from  a  man  devoted  to  scholarly  and  literary  pur- 
suits, but  as  opposed  to  the  impression  entertained  by  those  who 
knew  him  only  slightly,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  matters  of 
government  and  politics.  That  he  had  strong  convictions  and 
intelligent  opinions  on  all  the  political  movements  of  his  time  in 
his  own  country,  that  he  observed  carefully,  and  watched  with 
interest  what  may  be  called  comparative  politics,  historical  and 
contemporaneous,  will  readily  be  seen.  The  formation  of  his 
views  waa  the  result  of  influences,  some  of  which  were  peculiar 
in  his  case. 

One  of  his  marked  characteristics  was  loyalty  to  truth ;  and 
he  always  felt  that  this  virtue  could  be  maintained  in  politics,  as 
in  everything  else.  He  thought  that  in  our  written  Constitution 
we  had  a  standard  of  political  truth  and  integrity  to  which  it  was 
always  safe  and  patriotic  to  conform.  He  therefore  belonged  to 
whatever  party  in  the  country  gave  the  most  trustworthy  assur- 
ance of  adhering  to  the  Constitution  and  preserving  the  Union, 
with  least  variation  from  the  principles  of  its  founders.  He  be- 
longed to  a  generation  which  began  life  while  yet  the  discussions 
connected  with  the  first  creation  of  the  United  States  government 
were  fresh  in  men's  minds ;  when  the  opinions  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Adams  were  £umliarly  known ;  and  he  lived 
through  a  period  when  the  progress  of  the  nation  was  remarkably 
rapid,  well-balanced  in  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  growth, 
and  guided  by  men  of  worth  as  well  as  of  ability.  As  his  gener- 
ation began  to  pass  away,  an  enormous  material  development, 
immense  immigration,  and  eager  divergence  into  sectional  par- 
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ties,  changed  the  character  of  the  country  in  several  important 
respects. 

His  intercourse  in  Europe  with  men  distinguished  both  as 
leading  statesmen  and  as  political  thinkers ;  his  pursuit,  even  at 
Gbttingen,  of  studies  calculated  to  make  him  a  competent  ob- 
server of  the  public  life,  the  statesmen,  and  the  governments  of 
different  lands,  —  all  trained  his  judgment  and  quickened  liis 
insight  into  similar  subjects  at  home. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  took,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as 
keen  an  interest  in  all  the  active  political  thought  of  his  time,  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  concerned  in  its  creation  or  its  controL 
His  ability  and  his  sagacity  will  be  differently  estimated  by  dif- 
ferent readers ;  but  his  interest,  and  the  breadth,  wisdom,  and 
elevation  of  his  desires  for  his  country,  will  be  apparent  to  alL 
He  loved  his  native  land,  and  always  fulfilled  the  duties  imposed 
on  private  citizens  with  the  privileges  of  a  free  government 
That  he  was  thought  sometimes  desponding  about  the  success  of 
our  institutions  grew,  probably,  out  of  the  eagerness  and  emphasis 
which  he  often  put  into  the  expression  of  that  consciousness  of 
our  dangers,  from  which  no  man,  with  his  antecedents  and  his 
point  of  view,  could  escape ;  but  which  to  younger  men,  of  a 
generation  marked  by  a  spirit  of  laissez-faire  and  sanguine  confi- 
dence, seemed  exaggerated  and  depressing. 

His  conversation  showed  his  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
rests  on  every  man  of  thought  and  integrity  to  transmit  to 
others  the  great  truths  and  traditions  he  has  received  as  an 
inheritance  from  those  before  him ;  to  discountenance  opinions 
which  he  is  satisfied  are  dangerous  to  civilization  and  to  healthy 
progress  (a  duty,  as  he  once  wrote,  especially  important  where 
the  government  rests  on  public  opinion) ;  and  to  promote,  so  &r 
as  in  him  lies,  the  sovereignty  of  law  and  justice. 

When  a  young  law  student,  1813-15,  Mr.  Ticknor  belonged 
to  the  Federalist  party,  and  he  always  adhered  to  its  creed, 
calling  himself,  in  his  latest  years,  an  '^old  Federalist."  In 
those  early  days  he  wrote  political  articles  for  the  newspapers, 
and  was  somewhat  a  partisan;  but  after  his  first  return  from 
Europe  he  did  not  renew  either  this  spirit  or  that  habit. 
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Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  furnishes  the  following  anecdote,  which 
is  associated  with  this  subject:  "I  chanced,"  he  says,  "at  a 
public  dinner  in  Boston,  on  some  political  occasion,  to  sit  next 
to  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  celebrity,  who,  although  he  re- 
sided in  the  neighborhood,  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Tickuor,  and  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  my  kinsman. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  spoke  with  some  asperity  of  Mr. 
licknor,  as  a  man  who  never  voted  at  elections.  I  told  him  he 
was  entirely  mistaken ;  that  Mr.  Ticknor  had  always  voted  at 
elections,  when  he  was  at  home;  that  I  had  very  often  gone 
with  him  to  the  polls,  and  when  I  had  not  done  so,  I  knew 
nhat  he  had  voted,  and  how.  This  statement  occasioned  some 
nirprise  among  those  who  heard  it,  and  who  had  been  in  the 
labit  of  regarding  Mr.  Ticknor  as  a  man  who  held  himself 
mtirely  aloof  from  all  sympathy  in  the  political  questions 
ihat  agitated  his  country  or  his  State."  Abundant  testimony 
;ould  be  gathered  on  this  point,  as  his  friends  and  family  know 
^hat  he  never  failed  to  vote  at  municipal^  State,  and  general 
Sections. 

Premising  that,  from  this  time  forward,  all  his  winters  —  ex- 
cept one  —  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Bos- 
on, and  that  the  siunmers  of  1840,  1841,  and  1842  were  spent 
n  a  quiet  spot  on  the  sea-shore,  —  partly  described  in  the  letters, 
~  we  give  a  selection  from  the  correspondence,  in  chronological 
»rder. 

To  Earl  Fitzwilliah. 

Boston,  October  17, 1888. 
Mt  dear  Lord  Fitzwilliah,  — .  .  .  .  Since  we  saw  you,  we 
lave  seen  a  good  deal  of  oar  own  country,  ....  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  how  much  I  have  been  struck  with  the  progress  every- 
hing  has  made  during  the  three  years  of  our  absence.  And  yet, 
luring  those  years,  we  have  passed  through  the  severest  commercial 
mbarrassments  we  have  ever  experienced,  and  have  sustained  losses 
rhich  almost  anywhere  else  would  have  left  deep,  if  not  dangerous 
races.  But  the  truth  is,  the  condition  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
«ople  is  so  truly  comfortable,  there  is  so  much  thrift  and  prosperity 
niong  them,  and,  above  all,  so  much  education,  intelligence,  and  do- 
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mestic  happiness  and  purity,  that  the  changes  which  affect  the  condi 
tion  of  the  rich  reach  them  always  very  slowly,  and  generally  not  a 
alL  .  .  .  «  I  witness,  therefore,  wherever  I  go,  nothing  but  proofs  o: 
improvement,  —  houses  everywhere  just  bmlt  and  building  ;  village 
and  hamlets  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth  before  me ;  thre 
railroads  just  opened  into  this  city  ;  ste;uii3>t)jitd  pi>iag  in  all  direc 
tions  ;  and  all  the  signs  of  activity  and  suc^^esD,  an  activity  and  sue 
cess  which  belong  not  to  a  few,  or  to  a  dii^s.:!,  but  to  the  whole  peQ 

pie 

Education  is  advancing  more  rapidly,  eytn,  thcui  wealth  k  aecumc 

lated Indeed,  if  we  can  keep  the  rektiutis  of  domi^stic  life  b 

true  and  as  pure  as  they  now  are,  and  continue  the  advancement  an 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  tbrouj^h  ttie  whole  people, 
know  not  that  we  can  ask  anything  more  for  the  country.  Our  foe 
institutions  will  then  have  a  fair  chance  ;  ami  if  tliLV  fail,  they  will  fai 
from  the  inherent  faults  of  such  institutiuu^f  and  not  fnnn  the  unfj 
vorable  circumstances  imder  which  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  , . . 

To  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth,  Edgewobthtown. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  March  6, 1839. 

Dear  Miss  Edgeworth,  — .  .  .  .  We  have  been  at  home  Ion; 
enough  to  feel  quite  settled ;  and  we  are  very  happy  in  it  Our  fam 
ily  circle  is  large,  and  the  circle  of  kind  friends  much  larger.  Th 
town,  too,  is  a  good  town  to  live  in.  It  is  a  part  of  my  enjoyments,  - 
and  one  that  I  feel  deeply,  —  that  in  this  town  of  80,000  inhabitants 
—  or,  with  the  suburban  towns,  120,000,  —  where  there  is  a  great  dea 
of  intellectual  activity  and  cultivation,  there  is  no  visible  poverty 
little  gross  ignorance,  and  little  crime. 

....  The  principle,  that  the  property  of  the  country  is  bound  t 
educate  all  the  children  of  the  country,  is  as  firmly  settled  in  Nei 
England  as  any  principle  of  the  British  Constitution  is  settled  in  you 
empire  ;  and  as  it  is  alike  for  the  interest  of  the  majority,  who  hav 
but  little  of  the  property  that  b  taxed  to  pay  for  the  education,  an< 
for  the  interest  of  the  rich,  who  protect  their  property  by  this  mora 
police,  it  is  likely  to  be  long  sustained,  as  it  is  now  sustained,  by  uni 
verBcU  consent.  But,  though  I  do  not  foresee  the  effects,  it  require 
no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  show  that  they  must  be  great ;  and  can  the; 
be  anything  but  good  ?  The  present  effect,  which  I  feel  every  day,  is 
that  Boston  is  a  happy  place  to  live  in,  because  all  the  people  are  edu 
cated,  and  because  some  of  them,  like  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Norton,  an< 
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Mr.  Prescott,  who  have  grown  out  of  this  state  of  things,  and  Mr. 
Webster,  and  others,  who  could  have  been  produced  in  iw  other  them  thi$ 
state  of  things,  are  men  who  would  be  valued  in  any  state  of  societj 
in  the  world,  and  contribute  materially  to  render  its  daily  intercourse 
agreeable.  .... 

....  Among  the  books  republished  here,  and  of  which  more 
copies  have  been  sold  in  America  than  were  sold  of  the  original  edi- 
tion in  England,  is  Lockharfs  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  about  which  you 
ask.  It  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  has  greatly  interested  the 
multitudes  here,  who  feel  that  Scott  belongs  to  us  as  he  does  to  you, 
and  who  thank  God  that  Milton's  language  is  our  mother-tongue,  and 
Shakespeare's  natoe  compatriot  with  our  own.  But  the  ocean  that 
Tolls  between  us  operates  like  the  grave  on  all  personal  and  party 
feelings  ;  and  our  thoughts  and  feelings  towards  such  as  Sir  Walter 
and  yourself  are  as  impartial,  at  least,  if  not  as  wise  and  dedsive,  as 
the  voice  of  posterity.  We  were,  therefore,  pained  by  some  parts  of 
this  book.  ....  To  the  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  in  America,  who 
knew  him  only  as  they  know  Shakespeare,  part  of  what  is  in  Lock- 
hart  was  an  unwelcome  surprise,  much  more  so  than  it  was  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were  known  to  many.  Sir 
Walter,  therefore,  does  not  stand,  in  the  moral  estimation  of  this  coun- 
try, where  he  did. 

Perhaps  Lockhart  could  not  avoid  this,  certainly  he  could  not  avoid 
it  entirely,  but  there  is  one  thing  he  could  have  avoided ;  I  mean 
printing  some  of  the  letters,  and  some  parts  of  the  private  joumaL 
No  doubt  the  letters,  generally,  are  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
whole  work,  and  if  all  had  been  like  those  to  you,  they  would  have 
given  only  pleasure.  But  in  some  of  them  Sir  Walter  is  made  to  ex- 
pose himselif..  There  was  no  need  of  this,  and  it  has  given  great  pain. 
Some  day  I  hope  we  shall  see  all  the  letters  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
show  us  at  Edgeworthtown.  Two  or  three  of  them  do  him  more 
honor  than  any  in  Lockhart  Nothing,  however,  can  prevent  the 
book  from  being  a  painful  one.  I  felt,  in  reading  it,  as  if  I  were  wit- 
nessing the  vain  and  cruel  struggles  of  one  driven  forward  by  the 
irresistible  fieite  of  the  old  Greek  tragedians 


To  H.  R,  H.  Prince  John,  Duke  of  Saxony. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  May  17, 1839. 
Mt  deab  Lord,  —  I  received  in  the  summer  of  yebr  before  last  a 
kind  letter  from  you,  in  reply  to  mine  from  Florence  about  Carlo 
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Troya,  and  I  intended  to  have  done  myself  the  honor  to  thank  yoi 
for  it ;  but  constant  travelling,  with  the  occupations  consequen 
upon  my  return  home,  have  thus  far  prevented  me.  But  our  recol 
lections  of  Dresden,  and  of  all  the  kindness  we  received  there,  ar 
too  deep  and  sincere  to  permit  us  to  neglect  any  opportunity  ol 
recalling  ourselves  to  the  memories  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  8< 
much. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  write  to  you  nuw,  lit^iuise  I  wish  to  Dffe 
you  a  book  published  last  year  by  one  of  my  uxo^i  intiraate  friends 
the  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  ly  Mr,  William  H,  Pi^ 
cott,  of  this  city,  a  work  which  has  obtained  great  suecc^  in  Etigkni 
as  well  as  in  this  countiy,  and  which  is  bf^^njjiijng  to  be  known  t] 
France  and  Germany.  Our  friend  Count  Circonrt  publbbetl  on  eLib 
orate  review  of  it  lately  in  the  "  Biblioth^ue  Univcrselle/'  giving  i 
great  praise  ;  and  Hallam,  Sou  they,  and  othcn?  of  llie  licst  judge;*  ii 
England  have  placed  it  equally  high.  I  wi:*h  to  offer  it  to  jtji] 
therefore,  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of  letters  in  ihh  couniry  a 
the  present  time,  and  I  think  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  look  ore 
it.  To  Baron  Lindenau  I  send,  by  the  same  cotiveyance,  a  Commei] 
tary  on  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste  "  of  La  Places*  which  markn  the  limi 
ot  our  advancement  in  the  exact  sciences. 

But  everything  with  us  makes  progress.  I  am  struck  with  it  o: 
all  sides,  since  I  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  three  or  four  year 
I  wish,  indeed,  that  in  some  respects  our  progress  were  less  rapid,  fo 
I  should  then  feel  that  it  would  be  more  safe,  and  that  its  result 
would  be  more  solid.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  if  it  be  i 
fact  an  evil,  which  the  future  only  can  prove  ;  for  progress  —  rapic 
inevitable  progress  in  wealth,  in  education,  in  civilization  —  is  th 
very  law  of  our  condition,  and  its  impulse  is  irresistible.  We  aj 
feel  and  obey  it. 

I  am  very  anxious  t,o  hear  of  the  publication,  or  rather  the  printing 
of  your  translation  of  the  "  Purgatorio."  It  must,  1  think,  by  thi 
time  be  out  of  the  press 

And  now,  my  dear  Prince,  I  pray  you  to  keep  us  in  your  kin( 
thoughts,  for  we  always  think  of  you  and  of  our  pleasant  winter  i 
Dresden  with  gratitude.    Oflfer  too,  we  pray  you,  our  respectful  homag 

to  the  King  and  Queen 

Ever,  my  dear  Prince,  very  faithfully  yours, 

George  Tickvob. 


♦  By  Dr.  Bowditch. 
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To  HuQH  S.  Legar^,  Charleston,  S.  C  * 

Boston,  December  29, 18S9. 

Mt  dear  Legar^  —  After  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  fashion,  I  wish 
you  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  doubt  not  my  greeting  will  find  you  well 
in  possession  of  it ;  for  your  letter  has  a  cheerful  tone  about  it.  You 
were  just  arrived  at  your  own  home,  —  if  such  a  desperate  bachelor 
as  you  are  has  anything,  or  deserves  to  have  anything,  that  is  such  a 
real  comfort,  —  and  your  heart  seemed  to  feel  light  I  rejoice  at  it, 
and  counsel  you,  while  you  make  the  most  of  what  you  have,  to  add 
the  rest,  —  as  it  were  the  shirt  to  the  ruffle,  —  as  soon  as  you  find  a 
good  chance.  Your  present  wheels,  like  those  of  Pharaoh's  chariots 
in  the  Red  Sea,  will  drive  more  heavily  the  farther  you  go  in  your 
journey 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  our  old  friend  Hita,  or  H3rta,  speaks 
doubtfully  of  the  place  where  the  glorious  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  of  the 
Ballads,  felL  But  there  is  really  no  doubt  about  it  It  was  in  the 
Sierra  Yermeja.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  is  the  account  by  old  Mendoza,  of  an  expedition 
by  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  in  the  days  of  what  is  quaintly  called  the  Re- 
bellion of  the  Moors,  —  say  1570,  —  and  of  his  finding  in  the  Yermeja 
the  bones  of  those  that  perished  with  Alonso  ;  a  passage  you  will 
enjoy  the  more  if  you  will  compare  it  with  Tacitus'  account  of  the 
finding,  by  Qermanicus,  of  the  bones  of  Yams'  lost  legion,  which  the 
old  Spaniard  has  so  exquisitely  used,  and  stolen,  as  to  make  his  very 
theft  a  merit  and  a  grace.  Do  read  it  It  is  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
proud  old  courtier,  and  fully  confirms  the  ballad 

Gray,  Prescott,  and  the  rest  of  tutta  queUa  schiera,  —  as  you  call  it, 
Bmd  you  might  have  added  benedettOf  —  are  well.    We  dined  together 

yesterday,  and  wanted  you  cinquihiUy  Sparks  being  the  fourth 

We  are  all  well  in  my  house,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  winter  and  many 
most  agreeable  evenings.    I  am  teaching  five  or  six  very  nice  girls,  of 

♦  The  Hon.  Hugh  Swinton  Legar6,  already  mentioned  more  than  once  (see 
Vol.  I.  pp.  278,  450,  and  488),  had  gradually  reached  a  position  of  much  emi- 
nence in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  statesman,  with  opinions  and  views  of  the 
hroadest  character,  who,  in  the  nullification  troubles  in  his  native  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  years  1832-83,  was  a  firm  and  influential  adherent  of  the  Union, 
in  opposition  to  the  local  sentiment  of  the  State.  The  friendnhip  between  him 
ftnd  Mr.  Ticknor  grew  warmer,  and  their  intercourse  more  fi-equent  Mr.  Legar6 
dad  been  a  member  of  Congress,  but  was  at  this  time  (December,  1839)  prac- 
tising his  profession  (the  law)  with  almost  unrivalled  distinction  in  South  Caro- 
iina. 
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eixteen  to  nineteen,  who  belong  to  my  family^  to  undentand  and  loy 
Milton,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  how  they  take  to  it 
Yours  always, 

G.T. 

To  Charles  S.  Davbib,  Portland. 

Boston,  December  SI,  1839. 

My  dear  Charles,  — ....  The  world  goe^  on  here,  indde  aji 
outside  my  domicile,  much  after  its  old  ratt\  Tlie  money  market  i 
easier,  business  men  less  anxious,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  into  nt^ 
scrapes  and  embarrassments,  from  £astem  or  Western  landn,  up- tour 
lots,  or  other  absurdities,  veiy  ptomising.  The  opinion  hene  h  tha 
money  will  be  a  drug  in  April,  and  the  consef[uence  of  that,  I  eiipjioN 
is  inevitable.  Old  Mr.  Lyman  used  to  say  he  Dever  knew  aiiTl:>od 
learn  anything  by  experience ;  and  the  Yankees,  nowadays,  ^em  t 
justify  his  wisdom,  or  sarcasm.  Whereupon,  I  hold  it  judicious  t 
sell  out  all  bank,  insurance,  and  other  stocks^,  whether  foiicy  or  no^ 
and  live  on  mortgages  and  such  small  deer,  till  tlje  succession  of  gnk 
now  blowing,  and  of  political  parties  now  fijLfliting*  are  pretty  mncl 
gone  by,  and  things  are  settled  down  into  some  boiI  of  peace  and  oi 
der ;  for,  considering  how  much  we  are  under  the  ^uctuations  o 
foreign  affairs  as  well  as  domestic  follies,  and,  taking  Louis  Philippe 
the  Chartists,  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  and  the  Southwestern  bank 
ruptcy,  all  into  the  computation,  a  close  reef  is  better  than  a  flowing 
sheet  "  Ye  have  what  I  advise,"  as  Beelzebub  said,  braggingly,  afte 
he  had  counselled  ^*  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth,''  —  a  parallel  t 
my  case,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it. 

....  We  are  all  well ;  my  wife  famously,  and  the  bairns  thrivingly 
Whiggery  is  low.  I  never  thought  much  of  it,  and  now  less  thai 
ever,  since  the  Whigs  have  chosen  a  nuUifier  and  a  sub-treasury  mai 
for  Speaker.*  ....  But  we  shall  get  settled  some  time  or  other,  an< 
80  will  you  in  Maine.  When  will  you  get  your  land  on  the  Mada 
waska,  and  when  will  you  get  pay  for  your  frolic  last  winter  ? .  How 
ever,  laissesHiller^  It  is  a  new  year.  Love  to  alL 
Yours  always, 

G.T. 

To  Charles  S.  Dave^s,  Portland. 

Rostov,  May  12, 1840. 
Quizof  s  essay  on  the  character  of  Washington  is  admirable,  am 
Hillard  has  done  justice  to  it  in  the  translation.    As  soon  as  it  is  on 

♦  R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 
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'.  pray  you  to  lead  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  read  in  your  purlieus.  It  is 
I  salutary  document,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  salutary  ;  full  of  states- 
oanlike  wisdom,  and  with  an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  state  of 
»ur  affairs,  in  their  most  troublesome  and  difficult  times.  Moreover,  no 
nan,  I  think,  has  rendered  such  ample  and  graceful  justice  to  Wash- 
ngton's  character.  Brougham's  sketch  is  an  ordinary  piece  of  shallow 
hetoric  compared  to  it 

I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  our  old  friend.  Professor  Smyth,  the 
wo  first  volumes  of  his  lectures  on  history  ;  a  genial  work,  like  him- 
elf,  and,  if  not  a  regular  abstract  of  dates  and  events,  a  work  as  well 
Ltted  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  to  rouse  up  the  minds  of  young  men 
iud  induce  them  to  inquire  and  learn  for  themselves.  ....  The 
ather  irregular  mode  in  which  it  is  all  done  adds,  perhaps,  to  its 
iffect,  by  giving  it  the  same  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity  that  markB 
ds  own  character  and  talk,  and  are  more  persuading  than  anything 
ormal  ever  is. 

We  are  all  welL  For  the  last  week  we  have  had  five  nieces  stay- 
ng  with  us,  and  so  have  made  a  merry  time  of  it ;  but  in  a  day  or 
wo  they  will  go  home  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  It  is  perhaps  time, 
»n  some  accounts.  We  have  had  our  house  full  a  large  part  of  the 
nnter.  .... 

To  MiBB  Mabia  Edgeworth,  Edoewobthtown. 

July  10,  isia 
You  ask  me,  dear  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
tate  of  metaphysics  in  this  country,  desiring,  I  think,  chiefly  to  be 
uformed  of  their  practical  effect  on  life  and  character  among  us.  It 
3  very  kind  in  you  thus  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
ou,  and  so  keeping  up  a  little  of  that  intercourse  which,  during  the 
ew  days  we  were  at  Edgeworthtown,  was  so  truly  delightful  to  us. 
^ut  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  venture  to  take  you  at  your  word, 
f  the  story  were  not  a  veiy  short  one  ;  for  I  think  you  have  as  little 
ancy  for  metaphysics,  taken  in  the  common  and  popular  sense  of  the 
vord,  as  I  have ;  and  that  a  history  of  them,  given  at  any  length, 
vould  be  very  wearisome  to  you. 

Luckily  we  are  a  practical  people,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  given 
0  the  merely  useful,  but  we  are  eminently  a  practical  people.  If, 
herefore,  we  are  at  any  time  attacked  by  the  metaphysical  disease,  we 
(lUst,  like  the  Scotch,  necessarily  have  it  lightly.  It  cannot  become 
hronic  or  permanent  in  the  constitution,  as  with  the  more  spiritualized 

VOL.   II.  9  M  * 
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and  imaginative  Germans.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  we  ahould,  al 
any  period  of  our  history,  have  been  metaphysically  inclined,  if  ou] 
popular  theology  had  not  long  been  of  a  character  so  peculiar.  .  .  . 
The  Assembly's  Catechism  and  other  similar  works,  acutely  meta 
physical,  were  the  books  in  almost  universal  use  among  us,  and  th< 
only  truly  great  metaphysical  work  we  have  produced  is  the  type  anc 
complement  of  such  a  state  of  things.*  .... 

No  doubt  such  sort  of  reading  as  this,  which  was  the  popular  read 
ing  in  New  England,  where  everybody  read,  had  a  considerable  effeca 
on  the  character  of  the  people  for  a  time.  One  of  the  most  practically 
wise  statesmen  now  alive  has  often  told  me,  that  we  never  should  havi 
had  our  Revolution,  if  all  the  people  had  not  been,  for  a  century,  in  th( 
habit  of  discussing  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism.  And  then 
is  more  truth  in  Hie  odd  jest  than  at  first  appears.  .... 

However,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  a  practical  people,  —  eminently 
80, — and  it  was  not  possible  metaphysics  should  become  part  of  oni 
constitution.  Since,  therefore,  our  revolutionary  condition  has  paasec 
away,  —  revolutionary,  I  mean,  in  intellectual  movement  as  well  a 
political, — and  has  given  place  to  a  more  settled  state  of  things,  w< 
have  shown  little  tendency  to  metaphysical  discussions  or  controver 
sies.  Even  Calvinism,  where  it  exists,  has  lost  much  of  its  theoretical 
philosophical  character  and  severity ;  and  the  other  religious  sects 
seeing  to  what  absurdities  the  Calvinists  were  so  long  carried,  by  thei] 
perverse  intellectual  philosophy,  have  been — especially  for  thelasi 
five-and-twenty  years  —  even  more  afraid  than  was  reasonable  of  th< 
logical  deductions  to  which  their  systems  may  lead  them. 

Still,  there  is,  at  this  moment,  a  tendency  in  a  few  persons  amon^ 
us  to  a  wild  sort  of  metaphysics,  if  their  publications  deserve  so  dig- 
nified a  name But  such  discussions  come  from  a  source  totall} 

different  from  that  of  the  hard  metaphysics  of  the  old  school,  and  are 
going  in  quite  an  opposite  direction.  They  are  of  Qerman  origin,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  have  been  modified  and  rendered  grotesque 
by  a  free  infusion  from  the  school  of  Carlyle,  whose  follies  of  form 
and  style  they  have  adopted,  without  finding  any  of  his  power.  .  .  .  . 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  we  are  careless 
of  what  is  valuable  in  practical  metaphysics.  On  the  contrary,  in 
relation  to  this  really  important  portion  of  the  science,  we  were  nevei 
so  •much  in  earnest.  In  proof,  I  send  you  the  account,  given  in  twc 
sucicessive  reports  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  in  this  city,  partly  on  the 
education  of  a  child,  who,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  wholly  lost  her  eyea 

♦  Edwards  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will" 
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md  heaiingy  who  has  a  very  imperfect  taste,  and  no  smell  at  all ;  in 
short,  a  child  who  ....  has  no  idea  of  the  external  world,  and  no 
neans  of  communicating  with  it  but  through  the  sense  of  touch, 
rhe  great  question,  of  course,  was  how  to  educate  her,  how  to  give 
ler  any  ideas,  and  open  a  communication  between  her  and  the  outer 
^orld.  It  was  a  question  hard  for  any  ingenuity  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy or  practical  metaphysics  to  solve.  .... 

After  being  in  the  Institution  a  little  more  than  three  years,  she 
las  been  brought  to  the  incredible  point  of  writing  —  quite  alone  — 
I  letter  to  her  mother,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  in  the  Report  for 
L840.  ....  She  is  an  intelligent,  rapidly  improving,  happy,  gay 
:hild.  Now,  this  I  call  practical  metaphysics,  and  rejoice  in  it ;  and 
vhen  the  book  is  printed  about  her, —  that  will  be  printed  when  her 
ducation  is  further  advanced,  —  it  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  wiser  sort  of  intellectual  philosophers  throughout  the 
vorld  ;  such  philosophers,  I  mean,  as  you  and  I,  who  care  to  make 
)eople  happy,  and  not  to  make  them  crazy  or  quarrelsome.  .... 


To  Charles  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

Boston,  December  3, 1840. 
The  great  political  question  which  you  were  in  doubt  about  .... 
las  been  triumphantly  settled.  Yesterday  the  flag  on  the  top  of  our 
)tate  House  showed  what  was  going  on  below,  and  I  could  not  help 
hinking  what  a  beautiful  and  provident  arrangement  it  was,  that 
oade  it  necessary  to  cast  the  Electoral  vote  on  the  same  day,  and  at 
learly  the  same  hour,  through  all  the  States.  And  this  brought  me 
o  think  of  the  convention  that  made  the  Constitution,  and  the  Madi- 
on  papers.  Have  you  looked  them  over  ?  I  say  looked  over,  for  it 
3  not  likely  many  people  will  read  them  through.  I  have  done  as 
nuch,  I  siippose,  as  I  ever  shall  with  them,  and  was  struck  with  the 
Qoderate  amount  of  talent,  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in  govem- 
aent  that  was  shown  in  the  whole  body.  Nor  was  I  displeased  to 
ee  that  it  was  so  ;  for  it  gave  so  much  the  more  prominence  and  value 
o  their  honesty,  I  do  not  believe  that  so  honest  a  body  of  men  was 
ver  collected,  for  a  similar  purpose,  since  the  world  was  made  ;  and  it 
iras  their  honesty,  their  sincere  desire  to  fulfil  the  great  duty  for  which 
bey  were  appointed,  which,  under  God,  saved  us, — not  their  talent 
r  their  wisdom,  — and  gave  us  the  best  form  of  government  that  was 
ver  made. 
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And  this  I  regard  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  in  tht 
development  of  God's  providence  in  political  affairs,  of  almost  nn 
rivalled  importance,  and  full  of  benefits  to  the  future.  It  seems  iron 
it,  as  if  honesty  could  do  almost  anything  ;  and  when  we  see  what  ha 
been  doing  the  past  years,  and  a  long  way  back,  it  «eems  almost  t^ 
prove  the  converse  of  the  propositi  on,  imd  @how  that  t&le&te  t&lonv  c^i 
do  nothing,  —  can  bring  nothing  to  pass  that  will  lasL  Praj  umkn  j 
speech  to  that  effect  when  you  gt^  to  the  Senate  ;  or,  if  you  think  i 
would  make  friends  and  enemies^  all  round,  think  you  are  crastj,  giv 
my  respects  to  Dr.  Nichols,  and  a^sk  him  to  preach  upon  it  ne^tt  F§^ 
Day.  It  is  no  paradox  ;  it  is  a  grvat  tntth,  and  the  old  Conventioi 
is  as  striking  and  weighty  an  illusttatiou  of  it,  at  the  same  dme^  Ji 
could  be  asked  for. 

To  HiTOH  S.  LbgahJ; 

BoffTOif,  Jime  16,  IMh 
Mt  DEAB  LsGABJ,  —  Your  letter  cmuc  la^t  Saturday  morning,  am 
the  same  day  there  dined  with  mc  ALbtoti,  Preaeott,  Longfellow,  am 
Hillard,  the  editor  of  Spenser.  You  ought  to  have  been  there;,  fo 
we  had  a  good  time,  wholly  extern  ipon;,  by  accidental  coming  Iq 
gether,  and  it  is  the  last  gathering  midair  my  roof- tree,  till  the  co^ 
weather  and  longer  evenings  make  smh  tUijiga  worth  while,  Mc^n 
while  we  are  to  be  found  at  WoocI^'  Hole,  the  extreme  southerly  pnio 
of  Falmouth,  at  the  bend  of  Cape  Cod,  where,  as  the  saying  goei 
there  is  nothing  but  Ticknors  and  fish.  We  ahall,  however,  expec 
you  if  you  come  into  these  parta,  .  .  *  .  and  when  you  j^et  there  yoi 
will  find  a  decent  inn,  containing,  in  general ^  nobody  but  ouiwlvc 
and  our  servants,  the  thermometer  never  above  76^,  no  duit,  no  noiee 
no  insects,  —  except  flies,  —  no  coiupEiny  ;  a  plenty  of  Spanish  boob 
fish,  and  sea-bathing.  ....  Perhaps  you  c^n  arrange  to  come  will 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  or  some  of  our  friends  who  will  be  condng  t 
taste  the  cool  air  on  our  Point,  which  is  exactly  opposite  the  EUxa 

beth  Islands We  go  in  three  days,  and  stay  till  the  end  oi 

September.  .... 

Meantime,  I  shaU  receive  and  read  your  libellui  on  Demostbene 
with  great  interest,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  the  same  delight  with  whid 
I  read  your  account  of  Demus  himself.*  It  will,  no  doubt,  savor  d 
that  ingrained  love  of  political  life  which  will  never  come  out  of  yoi 

•  Articles  on  "DemostheiMs'*  and  *' Athenian  Democacy,**  written  by  Mi 

LegarA  for  the  "  New  York  Review." 
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except  with  all  the  rest  that  is  in  you.    As  the  Spanish  girl  tells  her 
sister  about  love,  in  one  of  the  old  Ballads,  — 

"  No  saldra  del  alma 
Sin  salir  con  ella.*' 

So  the  next  thing  I  shall  hear  of  you,  after  all  your  Greek  and 
Spanish,  will  be  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  a  foreign 
mission.  But  first  you  must  come  here,  and  swear,  like  the  knight, 
that  it  is  all  naught,  and  I  will  believe  nothing  of  what  you  say,  nor 
even  do  you  the  grace  to  think  you  perjured. 

To  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Lsqab£,  Washington.* 

January  2, 1842. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  the  Lyells.t  They  deserved  it 
You  give  us  the  last  news  we  get  of  them,  and  the  last,  perhaps,  we 
ever  shall  get,  if  your  account  of  the  storm  in  which  they  left  Wash- 
ington is  to  be  taken  without  mitigation.  But  I  suspect  you  politi- 
cians there  are  so  in  the  habit  of  exaggeration,  that  fiction,  half  the 
time,  comes  as  handy  as  fact.  At  the  latest  dates,  I  notice,  the  Treas- 
ury was  so  empty  that  the  draft  of  the  proper  officer,  to  procure  funds 
to  pay  members  of  Congress,  was  refused.  I  wish  I  could  believe  it 
The  rule  of  the  Chinese,  in  relation  to  their  doctors,  would  apply  ad- 
mirably to  all  of  you  at  Washington ;  for  they  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
pay  their  physicians  a  salary,  which  stops  the  moment  the  payor 
becomes  indisposed,  and  is  renewed  as  soon  as  he  is  well  again.  And 
I  would  pay  you  all  for  the  time  you  are  no<  in  Washington,  cutting 
off  your  rations  the  instant  you  go  there,  and  begin  to  talk  and  act 
Besides  all  other  benefits,  we  should  get  some  of  you  here  at  the 
North,  "  the  quarters  of  the  North,"  —  Satan's  kingdom,  you  know, 
—  where  we  would  make  merry  excellently ;  better  in  a  winter's  visit 
than  even  in  a  summer's. 

Morpeth  t  went  off  a  week  ago,  having  given  us  rather  a  severe 
tour  of  duty  here  in  the  way  of  dining  out  You  will  have  him  in 
Washington  about  the  20th,  I  suppose,  and  will  entertain  him  there, 
no  doubt,  with  bull-fights  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  perhaps  a 
gay  affair  or  so  at  the  President's.  But  go  your  ways.  You  are  not 
to  be  mended.    He  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  cultivated  and  intelli- 

*  Mr.  Legar^  was  now  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lyell,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  LyeU. 

X  Afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle,  died  1864. 
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gent,  and  generous  of  everything  but  his  own  opinions,  of  which  I 
think  you  shall  get  no  great  profit    We  liked  him. 

We  are  all  well,  and  have  just  gone  through  a  Meiry  Christmas 
—  really  and  truly  merry  —  and  a  really  happy  New  Year.  All  good 
wishes  we  send  you  ;  and  shall  expect  to  have  yours  in  return,  very 
soon,  to  stow  away  with  the  rest  in  our  great  treasury,  upon  which 
you,  too,  may  draw  when  you  like,  and  find  it,  perchance,  sounder 
and  safer  than  anything  you  are  likely  to  make  in  Washington  this 
year.    Addio,  caro. 

G.T. 

To  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Lbgar^  Washington. 

March  4,  1842. 
Mt  dsab  L]sgar£,  — 

"  They  tell  us  't  is  oiu*  birthday,  and  we  11  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness, 
T  is  what  the  day  deserves,*'  etc.* 

^rhe  four  poor  guns  at  sunrise  this  morning,  instead  of  the  hundred 
that  ushered  in  the  day  last  year  at  this  time,t  were  an  apt  commen- 
tary on  Mark  Anthony's  drivelling,  and  much  in  the  same  key. 
Whiggery  is  over.  Tylerism  there  never  was  any,!  at  least  not  in 
this  part  of  Christendom.  And  if  there  had  been  symptoms  of  either, 
the  legislature  that  adjourned  last  night,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
sensible  people,  has  done  what  it  could  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
breaking  out.  Besides  the  foolish  and  useless  extra  session,  which 
the  Whigs  ordered  by  a  strictly  party  vote,  three  quarters  of  fhem, 
with  the  governor  at  their  head,  went  against  a  State  tax ;  while  the 
other  quarter,  with  about  four  fifths  of  the  Locos,  went  for  it,  and 
lost  it  by  a  majority  of  eight,  thus  putting  us  into  the  same  road  of 
repudiation  with  other  States,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  man  in  Bos- 
ton whose  opinion  you  or  I  should  care  a  button  about  §  However, 
I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  paper  this  morning,  that  one  of  the  leading 
Democrats  warned  them  yesterday,  in  his  place,  that  ''next  year  there 
will  be  a  party  in  power  who  will  dare  to  pay  the  State  debt*    In- 

♦  Dryden,  "  All  for  Love,"  Act  I.  So.  1. 

t  The  inangnration  of  General  Harrison,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
occurred  March  4, 1841. 

X  Vice-President  Tyler  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President,  on  the  death 
of  General  Harrison. 

^  After  the  demise  of  the  old  Federal  party,  Mr.  Ticknor  voted  with  tlie 
Whigs,  without  being  always  ready  fully  to  indorse  their  action. 
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deed  it  is  not  uncommon  now,  to  hear  good  leading  Whigs  say,  that, 
"  after  all,  we  have  made  so  many  mistakes  about  banking,  and  cur- 
rency, and  such  matters,  that  perhaps  the  other  party  have  been  as 
nearly  right  for  the  last  ten  years  as  we  have,  and  that  they  may  now 
try  their  hands  at  putting  things  in  order."  And  certainly  they  are 
in  great  luck.  You  will  just  have  gone  through  the  whole  odium  of 
the  bankrupt  law,  and  the  bankinipt  banks  ;  will  have  adjusted  every- 
thing with  England ;  and,  in  short,  done  up  whatever  disagreeable  and 
dirty  work  Van  Buren  would  have  been  unwilling  to  do,  and  then  he 
will  come  in,  with  renewed  strength,  upon  the  sober  third  thought  of 
the  people,  and  sail  upon  a  sea  of  glory  to  the  end  of  his  course. 
Huzza  for  Demus  !  ♦ 

Webster's  letter  about  the  Creole,  concerning  which,t  of  course,  you 
may  like  to  hear  a  word,  excites  some  talk  here,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
Sumner  is  the  only  person  I  have  met  with  who  is  vehement  against 
it  But  it  is,  of  course,  against  the  moral  sense  of  our  community, 
and  though  the  legal  sense  will  sustain  it,  that  is  not  enough. 

"  AUi  van  leyes, 
Adonde  quieren  reyes," 

says  the  old  Spanish  proverb  ;  and  as  the  people  is  King  here  in  New 
England  more  than  on  any  other  spot  of  earth  since  the  days  of  the 
saurians  and  ichthyosauria,  —  who  unquestionably  made  a  pure  de- 
mocracy,— the  people  in  the  long  run  will  settle  the  law  of  this 
matter  as  of  others.  We  made  a  bargain  with  you  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  we  mean  to  keep  it ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
enforcing  it,  you  must  expect  Venetian  law,  and  nothing  more.  We 
shall  give  you  the  pound  of  flesh,  but  not  a  drop  of  blood.  Negro 
slaves  are  property,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,t  and  we 
are  willing  to  claim  them  as  such  for  you,  when  by  the  act  of  Gbd,  or 
by  violence,  they  fall  into  the  British  power.  But  by  British  law  they 
are  not  property,  »and  therefore,  if  England  turns  round  and  says  she 
is  too  moral  to  recognize  them  as  such,  we  shall  reply,  perhaps,  that  it 
comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  her,  after  having  for  eight  centuries 

♦  The  Democrats  came  in  with  Mr.  Polk. 

t  See  Curtis's  "  Life  of  Webster,"  Vol  IL  pp.  119  - 122. 

X  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  our  history  and  form  of 
government,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  Mr.  Ticknor  here  refers  to  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  as  property,  not  as  directly  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  indirectly  recognized  in  it,  through  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress,  and  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives. 
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recognized  and  profited  by  serfdom  and  slavery,  and  after  having 
planted  these  very  negroes  here,  two  centuries  ago,  against  our  wiU ; 
we  may  say  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  gird  at  her  well,  in  sundiy 
well- written  diplomatic  notes  ;  but  if  it  grows  more  serious,  and  there 
is  talk  of  fighting  about  it,  we  shall  be  a  great  deal  too  moral  at  the 
North  to  belong  to  the  war-party.  Considering  how  direct  taxes  have 
been  managed,  we  feel  fully  justified  in  being  thus  strict  construc- 
tionists about  this  matter.  The  most  we  ^bAll  gu^tain  you  in  damg, 
will  be  in  making  a  good  bargain  for  the  protectiim  of  bkck  jmjperty, 
going  through  those  ugly  Bahama  shoals  Webster  talkM  ttbout^  if  you 
are  willing  to  set  the  matter  on  the  coast  of  Africa  right,  ^  that  we 
shall  not  favor  the  slave-trade  as  we  do  noTv\  to  our  diegrace  before  all 
Christendom.  Indeed,  this  is  likely  enough  to  Ix*  tb«  whole  amount 
of  the  game  you  are  playing.  Webster's  letter  is  very  able  ;  so  able 
that,  while  it  convinces  many,  it  strengthens  the  Abolitionists,  by 
showing  how  very  disagreeable  is  the  true  constitutional  ground,  which 
hangs  a  man  as  a  pirate,  for  having  been  willing  to  jeopard  his  life  in 
order  to  obtain  the  freedom  in  which  that  same  Constitution  says  he 
was  bom. 

The  moral  I  draw  from  all  this  is,  that  as  you  have  nothing  to 
hope  as  a  Whig  party,  at  Washington,  I  trust  you  will  make  up  your 
minds  to  do  your  duty  to  the  country,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  you  mean  to  do  it,  being  beyond  fear  or  favor. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  T. 

To  Rev.  W.  E.  Chaining,  Boston. 

Boston,  April  20, 1842. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  what  you  tell  me,  of  Chancellor  Kent's  opin- 
ion, and  I  wish  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  might  declare 
it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  the 
South,  and  its  slavery,  we  must — as  I  have  always  thought  —  do  one 
of  two  things ;  either  keep  honestly  the  baigain  of  the  Constitution,  as 
it  shall  be  interpreted  by  the  authorities  to  whom  we  have  agreed  to 
confide  its  interpretation,  —  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  chief  and  safest,  —  or  declare  honestly  that  we  can  no 
longer  in  our  consciences  consent  to  keep  it,  and  break  it.  I  therefore 
rejoice  at  every  legal  decision  which  limits  and  restrains  the  curse  of 
slavery ;  both  because  each  such  restriction  is  in  itself  so  great  a  good, 
and  because  it  makes  it  more  easy  to  preserve  the  Union.  I  fear  the 
recent  decision,  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  works  the 
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other  way,  but  hope  it  will  not  turn  out  bo,  when  we  have  it  duly 
reported  ;  and  I  fear,  however  the  decisions  may  stand,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  soon  to  come  up  for  angry  dis- 
cussion.* 

To  Pbikce  John,  of  Saxony. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  March  15, 1842. 
My  Lobd,  —  I  received  duly  your  very  kind  letter,  and  the  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  translation  of  Dante's  ^  Puigatorio  "  that  accompanied 
it.  For  both,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  '*  Inferno,"  I  find  the  translation  conscientiously  accurate  •;  but 
the  notes  are  quite  different  from  those  you  gave  before,  the  *'  Inferno" 
requiring  historical,  and  the  '*  Purgatorio"  requiring  theological  eluci- 
dations. With  the  last  I  have  been  extremely  struck.  It  must  have 
cost  you  great  labor  and  a  very  peculiar  course  of  study  to  enable  you 
to  prepare  them.  But  they  are  worth  all  the  trouble  they  gave  you. 
From  the  "  Ottimo  Comento,"  through  Landino,  and  so  on;  down  to  the 
last  of  the  annotators,  no  one  has  made  the  metaphysical  difficulties 
of  the  '*  Purgatorio  "  so  intelligible.  I  trust  you  are  employed  on  the 
'*  P^radiBo,"  and  that  I  shall  soon  enjoy  the  results  at  which  you  will 
arrive.  Dante  is  a  mare  magnum  for  adventure,  and  every  time  I 
read  him  I  make,  or  think  I  make,  new  discoveries. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  with  this,  Stephens's  work  on  the 
aboriginal  antiquities  found  in  the  woods  of  Central  America.  You 
will  find  it,  I  think,  very  curious,  especially  in  the  comparisons  it 
will  suggest  with  the  earliest  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Egypt  and 
Asia.  .... 

In  the  same  parcel  you  will  find  two  newspapers,  of  the  vast  size  in 
which  they  are  often  published  in  this  country.  The  one  printed 
at  New  York  contains  Mrs.  Jameson's  translation  of  the  Princess 
AmeUe's  **  Oheim "  ;  the  one  printed  in  Boston  contains  an  original 
translation  of  the  ''  Yerlobung."  Of  each  of  these  papers  eight  or  ten 
thousand  copies  were  printed.  Please  to  give  those  I  send  you,  with 
my  best  respects,  to  the  Princess.  It  will  amuse  her  to  see  how  popu- 
lar she  is  in  the  New  World. 

My  family  are  all  well,  and  we  have  had  great  health  and  happiness 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  often  said,  that  after  his  visit  to  Washhigton  in  1824,  he  always 
felt  that  a  civil  war  might  grow,  sooner  or  later,  out  of  the  question  of  slavery. 
He  dreaded  this,  and  always  desired  its  postponement,  if  it  could  not  be  averted, 
on  the  ground  that  every  year  the  resources  of  the  North  were  strengthened,  and 
its  power  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Union  increased. 
9* 
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and  little  sorrow  since  we  saw  yon.    We  all  remember  Dresden,  and 
its  hospitalities,  with  much  pleasure  and  gratitade,  and  hope  we  have 
friends  there  who  will  not  entirely  forget  us.     Mrs.  Ticknor  desires 
that  her  acknowledgments  and  compliments  may  be  offered  to  you. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Prince, 

Very  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Qeorge  Ticknob. 


From  Prince  John,  of  Saxony. 

Dresden,  4  July,  1842. 

Dear  Sir,*  —  I  have  received,  with  great  pleasure,  your  letter  and 
the  books  and  newspapers  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  Mr. 
Stephens's  work  seems  to  be  very  interesting.  I  have,  methinks,  found 
some  time  ago  a  notice  of  it,  in  the  "  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung." 
My  sister  being  in  this  moment  at  Florence,  the  newspapers  are  to 
make  a  journey  into  the  hel  paese  Id  dove  7  H  Btuma,  I  am  sure  the 
author  will  be  much  charmed  by  it,  being  not  insensible  to  success. 
The  annotations  and  preface  to  the  "  Uncle  "  are  very  interesting  for 
an  European  and  Gkrman,  because  they  show  the  difference  of  views 
and  sentiments  in  the  two  peoples.  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  translator, 
was  here,  and  is  personally  known  to  my  sister. 

I  am  glad  you  were  content  with  the  "  Purgatorio  "  and  my  theo- 
logical annotations  to  it  These  last  are  —  like  all  hardly  got  chil- 
dren —  favorite  children  with  me.  The  translation  of  the  "  Para- 
diso "  is  finished,  but  the  studies  which  I  must  undertake,  for  the 
annotation  to  it,  are  yet  more  difficult  than  they  were  for  the  "  Pur- 
gatorio "  ;  and  yet  I  would  not  give  out  something  incomplete,  so  that 
the  publication  of  this  last  part  may  yet  be  deferred  some  time.  But 
I  console  myself  with  the  nonum  prematur  in  annum  of  Horace. 

I  am  charmed  to  hear  that  you  have  had  no  sorrow  in  your  fEunily. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  say  quite  the  same  thing.  My  wife  has  suffered 
this  last  spring  from  a  very  serious  illness,  which  presented  even,  one 
day,  an  immediate  danger  for  her  life,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  and 
painful  convalescence.  ....  Now,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hope  to  be 
almost  relieved  of  every  apprehension  for  the  future.  My  children, 
likewise,  were  almost  all  more  or  less  sick  at  the  same  time,  yet  none 
BO  seriously,  and  they  are  now  all  well  again. 

In  Europe  all  is  now  peaceful,  at  least  for  the  moment    The  mis- 

*  Prince  John  always  wrote  to  Mr.  Ticknor  in  EDglish,  and  the  correspond- 
ence continued  till  the  end  of  Mr.  Ticknor'8  life. 
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fortune  of  Hamboigh  has  made  a  great  Bensation  in  the  whole  of 
Germany.  Our  affairs  in  Saxony,  particularly,  go  on  welL  Trade 
and  industry  are  flourishing,  and  agriculture,  which  was  till  now  a 
little  neglected,  begins  to  make  good  progress. 

Tou  will,  perhaps,  find  a  notable  difference  in  the  character  of  my 
writing,  and  I  hope  not  for  the  worse.  I  am  indebted  for  this  change 
to  the  New  World,  having  taken,  this  winter,  lessons  in  writing  after 
the  American  method,  as  one  calls  it  in  Germany.  Now,  it  may  be,  or 
not  be,  an  invention  of  the  New  World.  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  con- 
tent with  it,  having  till  now  been  much  censured  for  my  bad  writing. 

I  finish  these  lines  by  praying  you  to  conunend  me  to  Mrs.  Ticknor's 
recollection,  and  by  the  expressions  of  the  highest  consideration,  with 
which  I  am 

Your  affectionate 

John,  Duke  of  Saxont. 

To  Bey.  H.  H.  Milman,  London. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  May  7, 1842. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  A  recent  and  most  pleasant  visit  we  have  had 
from  our  mutual  friends, — as  I  trust  I  may  now  call  them, — the  LyeUs, 
reminds  me  that  I  owe  an  acknowledgment  for  your  very  agreeable 
letter,  written  to  me  last  winter,  and  that. I  have  a  subject  on  which 
to  speak  to  you,  that  will  make  you  glad  to  listen  to  me.  For  I  know 
you  will  always  be  glad  to  hear  about  the  Lyells  ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  hear  nothing  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  about  them  which 
would  not  give  you  pleasure.  Their  visit  has  thus  far  certainly  been 
successful.  Mr.  Lyell  has  found  enough  in  the  geology  of  the  country 
to  reward  him  for  his  trouble,  and  enough  intelligent  geologists  to 
help  him  on,,  and  show  him  what  he  wanted  to  see.  After  his  long 
tour  at  the  South,  therefore,  in  the  States  where  the  presence  of  slav- 
ery infects  everything,  and  renders  the  travelling — especially  to 
strangers  —  disagreeable,  he  has  just  left  us  —  first  stopping  a  fort- 
night in  my  family  —  for  a  still  longer  tour  in  the  West  and  in  Can- 
ada. ....  But  to  Mrs.  Lyell  these  varieties,  as  far  as  they  chance  to 
be  disagreeable,  are  not  of  consequence,  so  long  as  geology  goes  on  well. 
She  is  one  of  those  who  *^  make  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place,"  and  I 
really  believe  she  has  enjoyed  herself,  almost  everywhere  she  has  been. 
Certainly  everybody  has  been  delighted  with  her.  .... 

And  this  reminds  me  of  what  I  said  in  a  former  letter  about  educa- 
tion in  Boston,  and  your  reply  to  it,  that  Boston  is,  probably,  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  other  cities  of  the  couAtly  in  this  respect.  It  is  so.  But 
Boston  is  often  not  in  advance  of  the  villages,  and  townships,  in  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  New  England.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  in  advance  of  us.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  send  you 
what  I  regard  as  the  most  curious  and  important  document,  concerning 
popular  education,  that  has  ever  heen  published.  I  mean  one  of  the 
annual  reports  condensed — and  agreeably  condensed — from  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  3,103  public 
free  schools  of  the  State.  ....  The  whole  of  the  statistics  in  this 
volume  are,  I  think,  curious  ;  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
subjects  and  books  taught,  to  the  money  paid,  and  to  the  occasional 
remarks  of  the  committee,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members  of  which 
must  have  been  originally  educated  in  the  schools  they  now  control 

....  I  add  for  Mrs.  Milman,  with  my  best  respects,  a  little  vol- 
ume recently  printed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Longfellow,  asking  her  not  to 
omit  the  Preface.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  just  gone  to  the  Rhine,  to  try 
to  mend  his  health  in  some  of  its  baths,  and  when  he  stops  in  London 
a  few  days  next  October,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him  he  may 
call  on  you  in  my  name,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  town.  He  is  a  most 
amiable  and  agreeable  person,  of  whom  we  are  all  very  fond.  Mrs. 
Ticknor  desires  her  kind  regards  may  be  given  to  Mrs.  Milman  and 
yourself. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

GSORGE  TiCKNOB. 

To  Couirr  Adolphb  db  Circoubt,  Pabib. 

Boston,  May  SO,  1842. 
My  beab  Count  Cibooubt, — In  your  very  kind  and  most  agreeable 
letter,  written  last  February,  you  ask  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  polit- 
ical prospects  of  the  United  States.  More  than  once  I  have  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  but  have  been  compelled  to  forbear,  because  every- 
thing was  so  unsettled,  and  it  was  so  uncertain  what  course  would  be 
finally  taken.  Now,  however,  we  b^in,  I  think,  to  see  some  of  the 
results  at  which  we  must,  before  long,  necessarily  arrive,  and  having 
something  really  to  say,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  it  to 
you.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
and,  therefore,  rather  consider  it  as  the  ground  for  your  own  specula- 
tions, than  as  anything  more  sure  and  solid.* 

♦  In  writing  to  M.  ^gar^  about  this  time  on  politics,  Mr.  Ticknor  givea  what 
be  says  ''  may  bQ  taken  for  the  tone  of  opinion  here  at  this  moment,  which  I 
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The  refusal  of  President  Tyler,  last  sununer,  to  sign  the  bill  for  a 
National  Bank,  gave,  as  you  know,  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Clay  to 
attempt  to  prevent  Tyler  from  being  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  indeed,  to  attempt  to  compel  him  to  resign.  In  this  last  he 
ficdled,  but  he  necessarily  broke  up  the  party  of  both  of  them,  —  the 
Whig  party, — of  which  Mr.  Clay  retains  much  the  larger  portion,  but 
of  which  neither  has  enough  to  command  a  majority  in  the  nation,  or 
in  Congress.  Of  course,  effectual  measures  cannot  be  taken,  except 
under  a  great  pressure  of  popular  opinion,  compelling  Congress  to  act 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  present  state  of  affiairs,  in  ref- 
erence to  practical  legislation.  President  Tyler  and  lus  Cabinet  are 
in  a  small  minority,  both  in  Congress  and  with  the  people. 

Meantime,  lai^ge  portions  of  the  country  are  suffering.  At  the 
South  and  Southwest  —  where  individual  and  States  borrowed  rash- 
ly and  unwisely  —  there  is  great  distress.  To  individuals,  the  Bank- 
rupt Law  is  bringing  appropriate  relief ;  but  to  the  States,  the  pro- 
cess must  be  more  slow.  Some  of  them,  like  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
never  will  pay.  They  have  not  the  means,  and  cannot  get  the  means. 
They  are  honest  and  hopeless  bankrupts,  and  will  do  what  they  can,  but 
it  will  not  be  much.  Others,  like  Mississippi,  —  which  repudiated  its 
obligations  so  shamelessly, — will  be  compelled  to  pay  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  Others,  like  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  are  troubled 
by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  but  are  able  to  pay,  and  have  no  thought 
of  avoiding  it  or  attempting  to  avoid  it  All  the  rest — eighteen  or 
twenty — are  in  no  trouble,  nor  are  likely  to  be.  The  lesson  will  have 
been  an  useful  one,  but  the  final  loss,  except  in  the  atrocious  case  of 
the  Pennsylvania  United  States  Bank,  will  be  small  to  any  one.  But 
Europe,  I  trust,  will  lend  us  no  more  money.  It  is  for  the  benefit 
of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  tiiat  she  should  not  In  New  England 
our  credit  has  been  untouched,  and  our  industry  prosperous.  At  the 
South,  and  in  the  slave  States,  they  are  poor  and  growing  poorer,  even 
where  they  arc  not  in  debt  .... 

Now  at  this  moment  the  country  is  in  debt,  perhaps  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  sum  is  trifling,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  wholly  odious  to  the  people  to  be  in  debt  at  aU.  The  means,  too, 
for  raising  a  suf&cient  revenue  are  abundant ;  the  country,  notwith- 
standing the  indebtedness  of  the  five  or  six  suffering  States,  and  the 

gather  at  Dr.  Bowditch^s  old  office  [the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Office],  where  I  am  an  imworthy  vice-president,  and  where  I  meet  most  of  the 
men  whose  affairs  and  opinions  direct  the  times." 
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multitudinous  bankruptcies  of  individuals,  is  rich,  and  was  never  at 
any  moment  more  productive  than  it  is  now.  We  could,  without 
injury,  bear  taxation  to  thrice  the  amount  that  would  be  needful  to 
put  the  finances  of  the  general  government  into  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. But  this  subject  can  be  approached  only  through  a  discussion 
and  adjustment  of  the  whole  tarifif;  and  the  tarifif  is  a  name  that, 
more  than  any  other,  rouses  up  the  sectional  feelings  and  interests,  and 
disturbs  the  passions  of  the  country.  It  must,  however,  be  discussed 
and  settled,  and  that,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  country  requires  it,  and  it  must  be  done.  That  a  really 
wise  and  judicious  tarifif  will  be  made,  I  do  not  venture  to  hope  ;  but 
no  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  tariff  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  passed,  and  after  that  there  will  be  no  more  talk  of 
financial  difficulties.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  that  they  have  ever  ex- 
isted, and  has  been  wholly  owing  to  the  state  of  parties  ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  have  been  forgotten  in  the  strife  for  office  and 
power,  are  the  real  masters,  and  they  have  plainly  determined  that 
their  interests  shall  no  longer  be  sacrificed.  Congress  will  obey,  and, 
with  the  settled  finances  of  the  country,  its  prosperity  will  return. 

On  our  foreign  relations,  I  have  always  told  you,  I  have  no  coixiety. 
Mr.  Webster's  wisdom  and  moderation  are  a  guaranty  for  peace, 
and  Lord  Ashburton  has  so  found  it  Everything  in  our  relations 
with  England  will  be  settled,  and  that  speedily,  and  placed  on  a  more 
firm  and  satisfactory  foundation  than  they  have  been  before,  since  the 
two  countries  were  separated.  The  only  point  of  any  real  difficulty 
has  been  found  to  be  the  Northeastern  Boundary.  This  Mr.  Webster 
has  skilfully  composed,  by  asking  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  appoint 
commissioners,  with  full  powers  to  consent  to  such  an  adjustment 
as  they  may  deem  satisfactory,  and  honorable,  to  their  respective 
States.  .... 

The  other  points  —  the  affairs  of  the  Creole  and  the  Caroline,  with 
the  right  of  search  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  explained  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen —  are  very  easy  to  adjust,  and  are  in  fact  adjusted.  The  whole, 
too,  has  been  done,  as  between  the  principal  negotiators,  in  the  best 
possible  spirit.  Mr.  Webster  told  me  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not 
think  a  person,  more  fitted  to  the  place  he  fills  than  Lord  Ashburton, 
could  have  been  found  in  the  Queen's  dominions  ;  and  I  understand 
Lord  Ashburton,  on  his  part,  is  equally  well  pleased.  The  English 
affairs,  then,  I  consider  settled  ;  though,  when  the  treaty  comes  before 
the  Senate,  there  will  be  some  factious  opposition  to  it,  and  though 
you  will  not  have  the  official  annunciation  for  a  couple  of  months. 
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Mr.  Webeter's  letter  to  the  governor  of  Maine  has  done  more  for  this 
result  than  any  other  thing.  It  was  a  capo  (Topera,  and  left  nothing 
for  faction  to  take  advantage  of.  ...  . 

The  little  affair  of  Rhode  Island  has  tended,  I  think,  to  strengthen 
our  institutions,  by  settling  the  principle  that  the  people  of  a  State 
have  no  right  to  change  their  Constitutions,  except  in  the  forms  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  case  was  this.  The  Constitution,  or  Charter, 
of  Rhode  Island  was  one  sufficiently  absurd,  which  had  been  given 
by  Charles  II.,  and  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  suited  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  landholders,  who  had  all  the  power,  refused  to  give 
it  up  until  lately,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  became  so  exasperated 
that,  without  observing  the  forms  prescribed  by  law,  they  made  a 
Constitution  for  themselves,  and  undertook  to  carry  it  into  practical 
operation.  Everything  but  bloodshed  followed ;  but  the  popular 
party  was  completely  put  down,  and  now  a  suitable  Constitution  will 
be  legally  formed  and  peaceably  carried  into  execution.  It  consti- 
tutes a  strong  case,  because  the  people  were  originally  right,  and  only 
erred  in  the  forms,  and  in  the  passions  they  indulged.  But  enough  of 
politics. 

To  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legabi^,  Washington. 

Lebanon  Springs,  June  9, 1842. 
Dear  Legar^  —  A  nice  place  it  is,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  spent  simdry  happy  days  here  last  summer, 
except  that  there  were  so  many  people  in  it  We  came  a  week  ago, 
and  had  the  Prescotts  and  Gray,*  till  day  before  yesterday,  when 
they  returned,  and  left  us  to  enjoy  this  rich  and  beautiful  nature  quite 
alone.  It  is  really  delicious.  Don't  you  think  we  can  tempt  you  to 
give  up  at  Washington  and  come  here  ?  We  can  offer  you  the  beau- 
tiful woods  and  valleys  you  know  of,  and  as  many  sheep  as  your  shep- 
herd's craft  can  manage.  It  would  be  better  than  being  the  Poirnenos 
Ldon ;  especially  when  the  people  don't  follow.  Not  a  soul  has  dis- 
turbed our  peaceful  repose,  except  that  Colonel  Colden  and  the  Dick- 
enses  came,  one  night  after  yre  were  gone  to  bed,  and  cleared  out  the 
next  day  at  noon,  much  grieved  that  the  Shakers  were  so  insensible 
to  his  widespread  merit,  and  so  little  respecters  of  persons,  as  to  refuse 
to  show  him  any  of  their  mysteries,  or  managements  touching  men  or 

*  Judge  and  Mrs.  Prescott,  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott  and  bis  daughter,  and  Mr. 
P.  C.  Gray. 
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beasts.  We  have,  therefore,  all  the  endless  piazzas  of  Mr.  Bentle/s 
huge,  out-squandered  house,  and  all  the  fine  drives  in  the  Berkshire 
valleys,  as  much  to  ourselves  as  if  there  were  no  fashionables  in  New 
York ;  and,  having  stipulated  beforehand  for  a  separate  establishment 
and  table,  we  may  hold  out,  perhaps,  even  after  the  first  irruption  be- 
gins. But,  as  soon  as  the  Philistines  are  really  upon  us,  we  shall  be 
gone ;  and  that  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  .... 
Don't  tell  of  us,  but  come  and  see ;  a  word  I  utter  just  as  if  it  could 
have  any  meaning  in  political  ears.  Well,  I  am  sony  for  you.  As 
old  Cooper  said,  you  were  really  made  for  better  things,  and,  when 
you  are  £urly  turned  out  of  office,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  a  miracu- 
lous possibility  that  you  should  find  it  out  Perhaps  the  revelation 
will  come  to  you  at  Woods'  Hole,  which  he  of  the  Lamentations* 
calls  my  Patmos,  or,  more  euphoniously,  "  Ticknor^s  Patmos.'' 

....  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  of  some  glimpses  of  sunshine  in 
Congress ;  spme  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  country ;  something  that 
shall  make  a  roan  submit  more  willingly  to  bear  the  name  of  an 
American.  They  that  were  in  Hamburg  when  it  was  burnt  up,  or  in 
Cape  Francois  when  it  was  sunk,  were  better  ofif  than  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  will  be  in  London  or  Paris  a  year  hence,  if  in  the  in- 
terval things  go  downward  as  fast  as  they  have  a  year  past  Take 
that  to  the  next  Cabinet  meeting,  and  show  it  to  President  Tyler. 
They  say  he  loves  plain  truth,  and  seldom  gets  it ;  but  I  rather  think 
that,  like  other  men,  he  gets  as  much  as  he  wants,  probably  more. 

Addio,  caro.  You  see  how  this  gentle  nature  mollifies  mine,  and 
makes  me  giadous  beyond  my  wont 

Always  youjs  in  good  fedth, 

Geo.  T. 

Mrs.  T.  sends  kindest  r^ards,  and  will  shortly  prepare  a  pastoral 
for  you.  My  daughter,  too,  desires  to  be  remembered.  Piccinina 
talks  of  you.  We  all  want  to  see  yoiL  My  next,  I  suppose,  will  be 
from  the  Classic  "Hole,"  —  Jeremiah's  "Patmos," — a  more  euphu- 
istical  combination  of  four  words  than  has  been  made  since  the  days 
of  Lily.    I  am  vain  of  it 

You  will  probably  gather  from  the  bucolic  mtuHmuzy  of  my  letter 
that  I  never  was  in  this  part  of  the  world  before  It  is  so.  All 
Berkshire  is  new  to  me ;  but  I  think  we  shall  come  here  often  here- 
after. It  is  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  picturesque,  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

*  Hon.  Jeremiah  Masou. 
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To  WiLLiAH  H.  Prescott,  Nahakt. 

Woods'  Holb,  Sunday,  August  14, 1842. 

Mt  dsar  WlLMAX,— Yoa  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  rest  of 
year  mantuBcript  k  safe.*  ....  We  were  just  ready  for  it,  having,  a 
few  hooiB  before  it  oame,  reached  the  antepenultimate  chapter  of  the 
fixsl  portion  of  the  manuscript  Last  night,  when  we  went  to  bed,  we 
left  poor  Montesuma  moaning  out  his  life,  in  the  hands  of  his  atro- 
cious conqueror.  I  eannot  bear  to  have  his  sufferings  prolonged,  and 
as  the  next  chapter  despatches  him,  we  shall  go  through  it  at  once.  I 
should  feel  much  more  satisfoction  if  it  were  Cortes  himself,  who 
richly  deserves  all  that  Montezuma  suffers,  and  more  too. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  going  slowly  through  the  whole  the  second  time  ; 
not  having,  till  to-day,  finished  the  second  book.  The  first  time 
going  over,  especially  in  the  more  interesting  and  exciting  passages,  I 
am  quite  unable  to  attend  to  the  smaller  matters  of  style  and  phrase- 
ology. But  what  I  do  note  is  put  on  separate  paper.  Afterwards  it 
is  jotted  down,  in  pencil,  on  your  manuscript  The  whole  is  not 
much ;  and  even  in  the  little  I  have  seen  fit  to  mark,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  will  often  agree  with  me,  and  shall  never  know  whether  you 
do  or  not,  for  they  are  trifles  so  unimportant  that  I  shall  not  remem- 
ber them  myself,  when  I  read  again  the  same  passages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  success.  The  subject  is  not  so  grand 
and  grave,  and  you  do  not  have  such  opportunity  for  wisdom  and 
deep  inquiry,  as  in  ^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,''  but  it  is  much  more 
brilliant  and  attractive.  It  reads  like  romance,  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
epic  completeness  about  it,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  power  and  effect 
But  these  are  things  we  will  talk  about  hereafter.  .... 

We  are  all  well,  ....  and  we  have  gone  on  with  great  quietness 
and  peace  since  I  wrote  you  last  Mr.  Mason  and  his  two  daughters 
spent  three  days  here,  last  week  ;  but  they  were  up  stairs  all  the  fore- 
noons, so  that  I  have  been  lord  of  all  below.  In  the  afternoon  Jeremiah 
came  out  with  his  politics,  dark  enough.  But  Gallio  careth  for  none 
of  these  things.  ....  We  deserve  what  we  get,  and  shall  deserve  it 
if  we  get  worse.  ....  Tyle^  will,  I  think,  take  a  full  loco-foco  Cabi- 
net, and  sail  on  a  sea  of  glory  to  the  end  of  his  term,  when  he  will 
disappear,  and  never  be  heard  of  afterwards.  In  six  months  it  will  be 
matter  of  historical  doubt  whether  such  a  man  ever  existed.  .... 
Addio,  caro. 


G.T. 


*  Hootucript  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico." 
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To  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legab^,  Washington. 


[1842 


Boston,  October  2, 1842. 

Mt  dear  IiEGARlf,  —  You  will  be  coiiouB  to  know  how  Webster'i 
speech  *  has  taken  with  the  people  here  ;  and  as  there  is  no  questioi 
about  it,  I  write  just  a  line  to  say  that  the  success  is  extraordinary.  ] 
did  not  hear  it,  but  all  who  were  there  say  the  effect  was  prodigious 
....  The  excitement  in  the  afternoon,  about  town,  was  obvious  ii 
walking  through  the  streets,  where  knots  of  men  were  evetjw  hen 
discussing  it  Next  day,  —  yesterday,  —  on  'Change,  it  was  plain  tb< 
effect  was  produced.  Things  had  taken  a  new  tuni.  Mr.  We1>iiTte] 
will  be  let  alone,  to  do  as  he  likes.  The  courage  by  ^hkh  this  ha 
been  accomplished  is  the  most  remarkable  tiling  about  it,  in  my  esti 
mation  ;  the  next,  the  perfect  tact  with  which  it  wa^^  doiit%  notwilh 
standing  the  resentment  he  felt,  which  must  constantly  have  pTompte< 
him  to  go  too  far.  The  Prophet  t  was  present,  and  was  filled  wit! 
admiration.  So  was  everybody,  down  to  my  tailor,  bookseller,  an( 
bookbinder.  Webster,  I  think,  is  looked  on  as  a  greater  man  to-da^ 
in  Boston  than  he  ever  was  before.  Certainly  he  is  more  felt  to  havi 
been  injured 

We  left  Patmos  on  Wednesday  morning.  ....  That  villanou 
hoarseness,  and  slight  cough,  which  disturbed  my  lady  wife  when  yoi 
were  with  us,  is  not  wholly  gone,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  unlikely  w< 
shall  take  a  turn  of  a  few  days  on  the  Worcester  Hills,  —  the  sovei 
eign'st  thing  on  earth  for  such  a  cold.  I  am  quite  resolved  it  sha] 
not  run  into  the  cold  weather,  else  I  might  be  obliged  to  bring  her  a 
far  south  as  Washington,  —  a  nauseous  medicament,  not  to  be  though 
of  except  in  the  failure  of  all  others.  However,  I  have  no  fear  of  sud 
a  dose,  and  only  mention  it  by  way  of  mere  impertinence. 

We  missed  you  grievously  ;  but  played  a  few  games  of  whist  througl 
our  tears  the  night  after. 

To  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legar^,  Washington. 

Boston,  October  21, 1842. 

Dear  Legar^ ,  —  Your  friends  in  Washington  must  be  wise  men 

and  sagacious  politicians,  to  complain  of  the  mighty  Pan's  speech  ii 

Faneuil  Hall.    It  is  the  only  thing  that  has  done  them  any  good  fo 

months,  and  no  other  man  in  New  England  would  have  been  listener 

*.  This  speech  was  to  explain  Mr.  Webster's  oourae  in  remaining  in  the  OahJ 
net  of  President  Tyler.    See  Curtis's  "  Life  of  Webster,**  VoL  II.  p.  142. 
t  Mr.  Mason. 
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to  if,  on  that  spot,  he  had  dared  to  say  half  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
Administration.  He  ¥ras  every  moment  upon  the  brink  of  all  his 
audience  hated,  and  it  is  still  a  wonder  how  he  got  through  without 
being  mobbed.  That  what  he  said  should  not  please  everybody,  as 
much  as  it  did  the  good  people  of  Boston,  is  natural  enough,  and  in- 
deed inevitable.  No  speech  could  suit  more  thaD  a  small  fraction  of 
a  party,  falling  to  pieces  as  fast  as  the  Whig  party  is.  ...  .  When  he 
delivered  it  he  was  in  a  pretty  savage  temper,  from  all  I  hear.  I  only 
wish  he  had  been  a  little  more  provoked,  and  laid  one  of  his  great 
paws  on  the  Administration.  How  he  would  have  been  glorified  ! 
Every  cap  in  that  vast  multitude  would  have  been  in  the  air.  But, 
unluckily,  he  was  in  the  humor  of  speaking  well  of  the  President  and 
all  the  rest  of  you  in  the  Cabinet,  and  told  Mason,  and  his  other  friends 
who  talked  with  him,  all  about  your  paper  on  the  Creole,  and  what 
other  people  did  to  help  on  affairs.  How  he  feels  now  I  don't  know, 
for,  since  the  morning  after  the  explosion,  nobody  has  seen  him.  He 
has  been  chiefly  in  New  Hampshire,  and  writes  to  nobody,  and  seems 
to  care  for  the  opinion  of  nobody.    Look  out 


To  Hon.  H.  S.  Lbgak^ 

Boston,  April  16, 1843. 

Our  spring  has  been  anything  but  tempting,  and  if  I  had  succeeded 
in  decoying  you  here,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  you  would  have 
found  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of  snow-storms  ;  for  which, 
I  suppose,  you  would  have  held  me  responsible,  and  which  certainly 
would  have  made  me  the  more  cross,  if  you  had  been  here  to  suffer 
from  theuL  The  last  of  the  ice,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now 
disappearing  from  the  dark  comers  imder  the  fences,  and  the  swelling 
buds  show  that  spring  is  to  come  over  the  hills  with  a  rush  that  will 
bring  summer  quickly  on  her  traces. 

Meantime,  what  are  your  projects  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  not  come  North 
and  make  us  a  little  visit  ?  We  shall  keep  in  town,  I  think,  but  am 
not  quite  sure,  till  the  end  of  June  ;  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  here 
in  the  middle  of  it,  when  Webster  will  make  his  speech  at  Bunker^s 
Hill.  Why  can't  you  come  then  ?  We  will  abuse  you  handsomely, 
as  one  of  Tyler's  men,  and  I  dare  say  might  make  some  money  by 
showing  you  in  a  cage,  which  is  worth  thinking  about  in  these  hard 
times.  .... 

We  are  all  well,  and  just  beginning  to  enjoy  drives  into  the  country, 
where  the  brooks  are  in  all  their  beauty,  and  the  birds  beginning  to 
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lejoice  at  the  diiappeaiaiice  of  the  soow.  •  •  .  •  But  whea  Jnlj  suiu 
**         begin  to  scoxeh,  we  shall  escape  to  our  Patmosy  and  look  fior  a  Tiail 
from  you  then,  at  any  rate.    It  is  the  pepper-com  rent  doe  from  jou, 
•    annuaUy,  by  preseaption  ;  and  we  haye  no  mind  to  give  it  up. 

This  is  the  last  letter  that  remains  of  a  truly  delightful  cor 
respondence ;  and  in  the  one  to  Mr.  Kenyon,  which  stands  next 
in  these  pages,  Mr«  Ticknor  desciibee  the  sudden  shock,  and  the 
striking  scenes,  with  which  the  wann  and  satisfying  friendship 
was  ended,  that  had  grown  closer  between  him  and  Mr.  Legare 
as  years  went  on.  Such  companionship  was,  indeed,  hard  tc 
relinquish,  and  it  was  sad  to  part  from  the  hopes  for  their  coun- 
try that  Mr.  Ticknor  had  rested  on  his  friend's  talents  and  prin- 
ciples. 

To  Mb.  Josk  Kzntok,  Londov. 

Boston,  June  29, 1843. 

Dear  Eekton,  —  By  each  of  the  last  steamers  I  received  a  lettei 
from  you,  the  first  a  long  one,  both  most  refreshing  and  delightful, 
and  full  of  your  kind  and  faithful  nature.  I  wish  I  could  answei 
them  both  as  they  ought  to  be  answered,  cheerfully,  brightly,  heart- 
ily. But  I  cannot.  I  am  full  of  troubled  thoughts,  even  I  may  say 
I  am  frdl  of  sorrow.  An  old  and  much-loved  friend  has  just  died  in 
my  house,  in  my  arms,  —  Mr.  Legar^  of  South  Carolina,  our  Attor- 
ney-General ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  filling,  ad  inierim,  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  Webeter^s  rengnation  six  weeks  ago 
had  left  vacant 

He  came  here,  with  the  President  and  his  whole  Cabinet,  to  the 
great  national  celebration  of  the  completion  of  our  monument  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  when  Webster,  on  the  17th  of  June,  made  a  grand 
speech  to  all  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and  40,000  or  50,000  be- 
sides. But  poor  Legare  eould  not  be  there.  He  was  taken  ill  the 
same  morning,  with  what  seemed  a  simple  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 
Medical  aid  was  called  at  once.  I  was  with  him  that  day  and  the 
next,  —  during  which  his  sufierings  were  great,  —  and  removed  him 
to  my  house,  where  he  survived  but  thirty-six  hours,  without  having 
at  any  moment  obtained  the  slightest  relief.  On  a  pott  fnoriem 
examination,  it  was  found  that  no  relief  was  possible  from  the 
first.  .... 

The  suddenness  of  the  death,  —  he  Was  ill  but  seventy-eight  hours, 
and  we  were  really  anxious  about  him  only  eighteen,  —  and  the  great- 
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neae  of  tbe  Iobb,  —  lor  h«  vas  certainlf  the  most  ixopoitant  man  in 
the  Adminutiation  «lfcer  Webitetr  left  it,  —  filled  our  city  with  sor- 
row acod  eoDstematioiL,  shockiiig  all  so  mtKh  the  nkote,  for  the  jalii- 
Iflnt  ezcsftement  of  the  days  immediately  preceding  it  To  me  the  - 
personal  loes  is  Terjr  great  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  foil  of  refine* 
ment  and  poetry,  undone  of  the  best  schdars  in  tiw  coontxy ;  but, 
more  than  all  tlds,  he  was  of  a  most  warm  and  affectionate  spirit  I 
had  hnown  >*im  familiariy  from  1619,  when  we  studied  together- in 
Edinbingh. .  When  we  passed  that  winter  in  Dresden,  in  1835  -  36, 
of  which  you  know  so  w^  he,  being  then  our  minister  at  Brussels, 
came  to  us  and  spent  a  week  with  us ;  and  ereiy  year  but  one,  since 
we  came  home,  he  has  made  a  plgiimage  to  the  Koith,  to  see  us.  But 
the  two  last  years  he  came  to  us  in  our  retreat  on  the  searshore,  and 
made  it  brilliant  to  us  1^  his  wit  and  dear  by  his  affections ;  and  naw, 
when  the  President  should  have  left  Boston,  he  intended  to  have  given 
us  four  or  five  days  of  quiet  cfBJoyment  But  Qod  has  ordered  other- 
wise, and  if  we  can  aU  submit  with  as  much  docility  as  he  did,  it  is 
enough. 

He  possessed  his  powers  in  perfect  composure  to  the  last  moment ; 
made  his  will,  sent  all  his  public  papas  to  the  President,  who  was 
lodged  quite  near  to  us,  and  did  everything  suited  to  the  occasion, 
without  once  altering  the  level  tone  of  his  voice,  except  when  he  spoke 
of  the  only  remaimng  member  of  Ms  immediate  fondly,  a  mudi- 
loved  unmanied  sister.  And  yet  this  men  was  only  forty nseven  years 
old  ;  just  as  the  country,  divided  about  everything  else,  was  beginning 
to  look  with  great  unanimity  to  him,  from  a  perfect  confidence  alike 
m  Ins  talents,  his  principlee,  and  his  honor,  — it  was,  indeed,  just 
when  he  felt  sure  he  was  at  once"to  burst  out  into  audden  blaze," 
that "  the  blind  Fury  came,  and  slit  the  thin-^pun  life.* 

It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  events  that  has  ever  come 
within  my  knowledge.  The  dd  physicians  who  attended  him,  and 
who  have  attended  their  thousands  before,  were  as  much  astonished 
at  his  composure  as  I  was.  But  he  saw  nobody,  except  for  a  moment 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  insisted  upon  looking  at  him  once 
more  ;  so  that  the  quietness  of  everything  gave  it  a  power  that  makes 
me  shudder  when  I  think  of  it*  .  •  .  • 

♦  The  death  of  Mr.  Legai^,  with  its  attendant  dnties  and  sottowb,  canaed  an 
entira  change  in  the  plans  of  Mr.  Tlcknor  and  hia  family  ;  and  this  snmmer,  of 
1848,  was  passed  in  varions  ezcnnions  in  Maasachnaetts  and  New  York.  They 
avoided  Woods'  Hole,  where  BIr.  Legar^'s  annnal  visit  had  added  so  much  to 
their  enjoyment,  and  where,  in  fact,  they  never  went  again. 
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Sydney  Smith's  petition  has  done  good,  and  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  say  this.  Nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  has 
printed  it,  generally  wiUiout  commentary ;  now  and  then  enforcing 
its  doctrines,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  trying  to  apologize 
for  the  indebted  States.  In  only  two  cases  I  have  heard  of  any  ex- 
ception to  the  above  courses.  One  Boston  paper,  and  one  New  York 
paper,  disavowing  the  whole  doctrine  of  repudiation,  and  declaring 
every  dollar  of  the  debts  must  be  paid,  yet  abused  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  urged  his  claims,  and  for  the  motives  that 
led  him  to  invest  money  in  American  stocks.  I  replied  to  both  these, 
in  a  short  article  I  enclose,  the  only  article  savoring  of  politics  that  I 
remember  to  have  written  since  I  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Per- 
haps you  will  find  some  mistakes  of  fact  about  Mr.  Smith  in  it, 
though  I  rather  think  not,  as  I  remember  my  authorities  —  chiefly 
himself —  for  all  I  have  said  about  hiuL  You  will  notice,  however, 
that  our  newspapers,  like  many  of  yours,  insist  on  spelling  his  name 
Sidney. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  repudiation  I  feel  better  than  I  did  when 
I  wrote  you  last  about  it,  eight  or  nine  months  aga  The  country,  I 
think,  is  getting  to  understand  the  matter,  and,  what  is  more,  to  feel 
it.  What  Prince  Mettemich  once  said  to  me,  in  reproach  of  our 
democratic  institutions,  is  entirely  true  :  we  must  first  sufier  from  an 
evil  before  we  can  apply  the  remedy  ;  we  have  no  preventive  legisla- 
tion upon  such  subjects.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  peo- 
ple do  come  to  the  rescue,  they  come  with  a  flooding  force,  which  your 
societies,  where  power  is  balanced  between  the  governments  and  the 
masses,  know  nothing  about  I  have  much  hope  that  this  rescue  is 
coming  ;  I  think  I  see  signs  of  it  throughout  all  our ''  fierce  demo- 
cratic." The  people  cannot  bear  to  be  dishonored,  disgraced.  They 
suflfer  as  Mettemich  said,  but  not  as  he  meant ;  and  I  begin  to  trust 
to  them  again,  with  my  former  slowly  placed  confidence. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Letters  to  Mr,  LyeU,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mr,  Kenyon,  G.  T.  Curtis^  G,  S. 
Daveis,  Prince  John  of  Saaxmy,  G,  S.  HiUard,  and  Horatio  Greenough, 

—  Swmmers  at  Geneseo,  N,  Y. ;  Manchester,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  — 
Journeys  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  etc,  —  Pass- 
ing Pvhlic  Events.  —  Slavery  and  Repudiation,  —  Prison  Discipline, 

—  Bevolutions  of  1848.  —  Astor  Place  Riots, 

To  Chables  Lyell,  Esq.,  London. 

Boston,  November  30, 1843. 

My  deab  Mr.  Ltell,  —  I  wrote  70a  a  woid  by  the  last  steamer, 
and  now,  in  continuation,  take  up  the  several  points  in  yours  of  Oc- 
tober 12. 

The  first  is  repudiation.  On  the  whole  of  this  matter,  I  refer  you 
to  an  article  which  will  appear  in  the  *'  North  American  "  fpr  Janu- 
ary  You  may  depend,  I  think,  on  every  word  of  fact  or  law 

that  you  find  in  this  paper.*  When  you  come  to  the  prophecy  you 
must  judge  for  yoursell  I  do  not  know  that  anything  needs  to  be 
added  to  it  for  your  purpose,  except  in  reply  to  your  suggestion,  that 
an  impression  prevails  in  London  that  the  States  which  have  not  paid 
the  interest  on  their  public  debts  are  well  ofil  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  There  has  been  great  sufiering  in  aJl,  and  in 
some,  like  Indiana  and  Illinois,  a  proper  currency  has  disappeared, 
and  men  have  been  reduced  to  barter,  in  the  common  business  of 
every-day  life.  What  you  saw  in  Philadelphia  was  nothing  to  the 
crushing  insolvency  of  the  West  and  South.  The  very  post-office  felt 
the  effects  of  it,  —  men  with  large  landed  estates  being  imable  to  take 
out  their  letters,  because  they  could  not  pay  the  postage  in  anything 
the  government  officers  could  properly  receive. 

....  How  foolish,  then,  is  Sydney  Smith  in  his  last  letter,  to  treat 
ns  all  as  pickpockets !  He  does  his  cause  a  great  mischief  by  it ; 
that,  perhaps,  I  could  submit  to,  but  I  cannot  submit  to  the  injury  he 

*  WritteD  by  the  late  Benjamin  R'.  CurUs. 
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'has  done  to  my  cause,  and  to  the  cause  of  all  honest  men,  by  exciting 
passion  and  prejudice  against  it  He  should  have  had  more  wisdom 
than  to  do  this,  more  good  feeling,  more  true  sympathy  with  us  ;  for 
it  is  we  who  are  to  fight  this  battle  for  him,  if  it  is  to  be  fought  suc- 
cessfully. Burke  says,  somewhere,  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  bring 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  peo|de.  Certainly,  then,  it  must 
be  a  mistake  to  insult  a  whole  people,  more  especially  if  you  wish  to 
persuade  that  people,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  something  ;  and  most 
especially  if  that  people  is  really  sovereign,  and  can  do  as  it  likes  after 
alL  Nobody  in  this  country  can  be  glad  of  what  he  has  written,  un- 
less  it  be  the  few  who  wish  to  build  up  their  political  fortunes  on  the 
doctrines  of  repudiation.  He  is  on  (heir  side,  and  the  best  ally  they 
now  have,  so  iar  as  I  know.  But  I  think  we  will  beat  them  all.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  weapons  in  the  world  to  do  this 
with,  but  the  exact  truth,  and  that  we  can  succeed  in  no  way  but  by 
the  ballot-box  and  universal  suf&age.  So  much  for  Sydney  Smith  on 
repudiation. 

On  the  general  relations  of  the  two  countries  he  is  still  worse.  His 
remarks  on  our  desire  to  go  to  war  with  England,  because  we  envy 
and  hate  her,  how  true  are  they  t  And  if  they  were  true,  then  how 
wise  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  makes  nations  hate 
each  other,  till  their  frigates  go  down  side  by  side,  with  their  colors 
standing,  and  fills  the  bubbles  that  rise  on  the  spot  with  the  curses  of 
their  dead  t  If  I  were  to  talk  so  to  him,  very  likely  he  would  turn 
round  and  say,  "  This  is  the  very  sort  of  passion  I  intended  to  put  you 
into.  '  I  meant  you  there  in  the  heart  of  hell,  to  work  in  fire  and  do 
my  errands.' "  Well,  let  him  say  so,  that  is,  if  his  conscience  will 
permit  him.  But  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  the  temptation 
he  lays  before  us  to  do  wrong  in  anger,  we  will  still  say  what  is  true 
about  repudiation ;  and  he  shall  have  his  money,  every  penny  of  it, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  though  he  seems  to  prefer,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  to  get  it  by  the  help  of  Satan. 


To  Mb.  Ltxll,  Londoh. 

December  14, 1843. 
My  dear  Mb.  Ltell,  —  Continuing  along  with  your  questions,* 
the  next  one  to  which  I  come  touches  Uie  fatal  subject  of  slavery.    I 
hate  to  come  near  it,  so  odious  is  it  to  me  in  all  its  forms^  and  so  faU 

*  Alluded  to  in  the  previouB  letter,  November  80. 
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of  diffietdties  for  out  fatax«  conditicm.    However,  there  are  coDaoUng 
jpobitB  about  it,  and  I  idll  go  on.* ,  .  •  . 

The  last  important  diacannon  on  inTolnntaiy  servitude  at  the 
South  was  in  the  Viiginia  Legislature,  in  1631  -  32,  soon  after  a  for> 
midable  insurrection  had  ocouxred  near  Southampton,  in  that  State. 
No  question  was  taken  ;  but,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  debate,  all 
men  apprehended  the  near  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  Viiginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Kentucky,  azkd,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  men  rejoioed  at  it 
Certainly  all  the  North  did.  We  hoped  something  would  now  be 
done  that  should  counteract  whatever  of  mischief  had  followed  the 
extension  of  slavery,  in  1820,  to  Missouri,  sorely  against  our  wilL 

But  we  were  disappointed.  Political  and  sectional  abolitioniam 
had  appeared  already.  The  South  soon  became  alarmed  and  excited. 
They  put  themselves  on  the  defensive  first,  and  then  on  the  oifen- 
aive.  Instead  of  r^arding  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political 
evil,  as  it  had  always  before  been  admitted  to  be  among  the  mass 
of  the  slaveholders,  and  as  it  was  openly  proclaimed  to  be  in  the 
Virginia  debates  of  1831-32,  it  has  been,  since  1833,  maintained 
by  McDuffie,  Calhoun,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  South,  to  be  a  great  good  in  itself,  and  defensible  in  all  its  conse- 
quences  

Meantime,  at  the  North  we  grow  rigorous  with  the  South.  We 
say,  and  say  truly,  that  it  was  not  a  thought  in  the  minds  of  men, 
when  the  ConstituticM)  of  the  United  States  was  made  in  1788,  that 
slavery  was  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  temporazy  calamity, 
which  was  to  be  removed  with  tlie  assent  of  all,  as  soon  as  fit  means 
could  be  found  for  it.  Washington,  a  slaveholder,  acted  sa  Jeffer- 
son, a  slaveholder,  wrote  so.    All  men  felt  so. 

But  we  at  the  North  do  not  enough  remember  that  we  made,  by 
that  same  Constitution,  a  special  bargain  with  the  Southern  States, 
by  which  we  leffc  it  entirely  to  them  to  remove,  by  their  own  means, 
and  in  their  own  time,  the  curse  which  was  their  own  private  mis- 
chief only,  reservmg  to  the  whole  nation  the  power  of  abolishing  the 
Blave-trocis,  which  was  promptly  done.  We  further  promised  to  per- 
mit them  to  retake  their  slaves  escaping  into  our  States,  and  to  do 
other  things,  which  we  at  first  did  cheerfully,  and  in  a  spirit  of  honor, 

but  which  we  now  do  grudgingly,  or  not  at  all So  deep,  so 

fatal,  indeed,  is  the  vice  of  the  whole  system,  that  nothing  but  mis- 
chief can  come  from  it,  whichever  way  you  turn, 

*  He  here  gives  a  saminary  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  from 
colonial  times. 

VOL.   XI.  10 
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What,  then,  you  will  say,  —  nay,  you  do  say  it  in  your  letter,— 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  answer,  wait.  For,  first,  it  is  right  in  itself 
to  do  so.  Slave  labor  can  never,  in  the  long  run,  come  into  successful 
competition  with  free  labor,  and  in  time  slaves,  therefore,  will  every- 
where cease  to  be  valuable  as  property 

In  the  next  place  I  would  wait,  because  I  cannot  help  myseK  I 
can  do  nothing.  Legislation,  I  fear,  can  do  nothing.  It  is  an  affah 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings,  all  slaves,  and  all  in  a 
most  remarkable  state  of  equality  of  condition  in  other  respects.  It 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation ;  too  big  for  it.  It  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  its  own  gravity,  not  by  any  instruments  of  human  in- 
vention. 

Finally,  I  would  waitf  as  a  Northern  many  because  it  is  for  my  in- 
terest The  South  is  growing  weak,  we  are  growing  strong.  The 
Southern  States  are  not  only  losing  their  relative  consequence  in  the 
Union,  but,  from  the  inherent  and  manifold  mischiefs  of  slavery,  they 
are  positively  growing  poor.  They  are  foiling  back  in  refinement, 
civilization,  and  power.  Every  year  puts  the  advantage  more  on  oui 
side,  and  prepares  us  better  to  meet  the  contest,  which  will  be  gentlei 
and  more  humane  the  longer  it  is  postponed,  but  which  can  never  be 
other  than  formidable  and  disastrous. 

I  do  not,  however,  deprecate  the  struggle  as  doubting  the  result,  oi 
fearing  inconvenience  or  suffering  for  the  North.  There  can  be  but 
one  result  Slavery  will  be  abolished  ;  if  soon,  probably  with  much 
blood ;  if  later,  I  hope  with  none.  But  in  either  event,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  millions  of  poor  slaves  ?  I  foresee  no  milder  fate  foi 
them  than  that  of  the  Indians,  and  I  fear  one  much  more  cruel.  The 
eager,  active,  encroaching  race,  to  which  we  belong,  will  never  endure 
those  gentle,  inefficient  tribes  to  cumber  the  earth  about  them,  aftei 
they  themselves  begin  to  feel  that  they  want  it  and  can  profitably 
use  it 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  indeed,  I  know  you  will  not  Fore- 
seeing all  these  consequences,  I  am  still  for  keeping  on  in  the  straight- 
forward  course,  to  abolish  all  slavery  throughout  the  world.  Great 
mischiefs,  I  know,  will  come  of  it  Let  them.  The  thing  is  right, 
and  will  succeed  ;  and  greater  good  will  at  last  result  from  it  But 
let  us  do  it  by  the  wisest,  which  in  such  cases  are  always  the  gentlest 
means  ;  that  so  humanity  may  least  suffer  from  what  is,  after  all,  toe 
old  a  disease  to  be  eradicated  without  the  use  of  remedies  that  may 
sometimes  make  us,  in  our  short-sightedness,  grieve  to  have  it  back 
again. 
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I  pray,  therefore,  we  may  all  remember,  at  the  North,  that  "  they 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait"  And  I  pray,  too,  we  may  aU 
remember  that  the  condition  of  the  master,  if  rightly  considered,  is 
hardly  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  the  slave,  and  needs  quite  as 
much  tenderness,  and  forecast  in  its  treatment 


To  Miss  Maru  Edgbwobth,  Edqbworthtown. 

Boston,  March  80, 1844. 

My  deab  Miss  Edoewobth,  — .  ...  On  looking  over  your  let- 
ter, which  is  now  lying  before  me,  I  am  struck  anew  with  the  sub- 
stantial similarity  of  the  interests,  great  and  small,  that  agitate 
society  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  I  dare  say,  on  both  sides 
of  the  globe.  "  Man,"  as  a  wise  friend  ♦  once  said  to  me,  "  is,  after 
all,  an  animal  that  has  only  a  few  tricks."  ....  Only  think  for  a 
moment  what  a  resemblance  there  is  between  th&t  Rhode  Island  ques- 
tion, about  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  read  the  long  story  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lyell,  and  your  Irish  question  ;  what  counterparts  your 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  our  Governor  Dorr  are,  both  in  the  motives 
that  govern  them  and  in  the  ends  they  pursue.  Why,  ^  half  the  plat- 
form just  reflects  the  other,"  though  here  I  must  needs  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  I  think  we  have  a  little  the  advantage  of  you,  —  a  thing 
that  comes  rarely  enough,  to  be  sure,  —  but  I  really  think  we  have  a 
litUe  the  advantage  of  you.  For  the  Rhode- Islanders  have  not  only 
put  Governor  Dorr  in  prison,  but  they  keep  him  there.  ....  And 
there,  I  think,  he  will  have  to  remain,  till  he  is  willing  to  come  out 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  he  has  endeavored 
to  overturn 

But  to  leave  politics,  —  though  these  questions  are  much  deeper 
than  mere  party  politics,  which  are  always  odious,  — to  leave  politics 
and  come  to  another  of  your  exciting  topics, — Puseyism, — we  have,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  belong 
to  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican  church,  just  as  much  Puseyism,  and  just 
as  bitter  quarrels  about  it,  as  you  have.  In  New  England  —  thanks  to 
the  wisdom,  I  believe,  of  the  Anglican  clergy  —  we  have  not  been 
much  infected  either  way ;  but  New  York  is  full  of  the  matter,  and 
its  newspapers  too.  Then,  too,  our  tariff  question,  which  is  annually 
shaking  the  nation,  is  exactly  your  corn-law  question  turned  upside- 

♦  R«v.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  author  of  ''Elements  of  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy/' etc.,  and  President  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island. 
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down  ;  the  manufactorers  here  bemg  the  party  c^nnplaiBed  of,  while 
with  you  it  iB  the  land-owners.  So,  70a  see,  we  are  still  childien  <^ 
Old  England  ;  and  if  we  were  not,  we  should  be  still  doing  substan- 
tially the  same  tilings,  for  we  are  all  of  us  children  of  one  family ; 
connected  by  original  qualities  Uiat  will  never  pormit  us  to  get  very 
far  apart,  even  if  we  try. 

These,  however,  are  great  matters,  and  I  might  have  added  to  them 
the  Repeal  movement ;  for,  though  that  has  been  almost  as  exclusively 
an  Irish  afiair,  in  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  in  Ireland,  it  may 
still  serve  to  show  bow  intimate  are  the  bonds  that  connect  the  two 
skies  of  the  world  together.  But  perhaps  small  matters  will  show  this 
even  more  plainly,  and  show  at  the  same  time  how  much  we  are 
alike  ;  for,  as  they  are  not  themselves  the  vast  stream  of  public  inter- 
ests, which,  like  the  Qulf  Stxeam,  strike  of  their  own  great  impulse 
from  one  continent  over  to  the  other,  but  rather  the  feathers  and 
straws  that  float  on  its  surface,  we  can,  perhaps,  after  all,  measure  the 
movement  itself  by  them,  better  than  we  can  by  the  flood  that  beats 
us  along,  as  if  we  were  only  a  part  of  it  For  instance,  there  is  mes- 
merisuL  You  are  all  astir  with  that  in  England,  and  I  dare  say 
in  Ireland.  Well,  we  reprint  Miss  Martineau's  brochtires,  and  read 
them,  perhapsf,  as  much  as  you  do.  We  have,  too,  our  great  mesmer- 
izers,  and  our  great  phreno-mesmerizers,  some  of  them  like  Katter- 
felto,  —  if  that  is  the  way  Cowper  spells  his  name,  —  with  their  hair 
on  end  at  their  own  wonders,  wondering  for  their  bread  ;  and  others, 
mere  gross,  immoral  mountebanks,  not  at  all  deluded  by  the  odious 
tricks  they  perform.  ....  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  true  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  small  portion  of  truth 
preserves  the  large  mass  of  error,  into  which  it  is  infused,  from  be- 
coming obvious  and  odious  to  all  men.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  mesmeric  sleep  can  hardly  now  be  questioned ;  but  my  faith  can  go 
no  further.  One  of  the  curious  circumstances  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  believers  should  consent  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
man  whom  they  themselves  must  regard  as  an  impostor,  and  who, 
by  common  consent,  survived  his  own  honor  above  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tury«  For  Mesmer,  I  think,  did  not  die  till  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  .  .  •  . 

If  you  will  draw  from  all  these  facts  the  inference  that  the  United 
States — notwithstanding  we  have  just  chosen  Mr.  Polk  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  are  in  great  danger  of  annexing  Texas  to  our  already  too 
large  territory  —  will  still  go  on,  and  work  out  the  <»jginai  Anglo- 
Saxon  materials  of  the  national  character  to  some  good  result,  I  shall 
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oertainly  be  oonteuted  with,  it  We  have  made  a  great  many  mis- 
takesy  hj  most  of  which  we  have  profited.  We  shall  make  a  great 
many  more,  as  other  nations  have  done.  Bnt  the  aggregate  of  the 
whole  will  not  be  half  so  large  as  was  anticipated  by  the  wisest  and 
best  among  xa,  when  we  began  the  world  as  an  independent  people 
about  sixty  years  ago.  The  people  here — I  mean  the  mass,  the 
whole — is  more  tnily  sovereign  than  it  ever  was  before,  •  •  •  .  All 
great  qneetions,  therefore,  mast  be  argued  out  before  this  sorereign. 
Repudiation  was  one  of  them,  and  was  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. ....  But  the  question  has  been  argued  out,  —  or  is  now 
arguing  out,  — and  the  result  is,  that  the  sovereign  has  decided,  and 
wiH  continue  to  decide  rightly. 

....  Just  so  it  will  be  with  slavery.  It  is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion than  the  last,  but  it  must  be  aigued  out  before  the  sovereign,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  decided.  Only  think  where 
you,  in  England,  were,  within  the  memory  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  when,  as  somebody  says,  the  pious  John  Newton  went  reg- 
ularly twice  a  year  to  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  of  hymn-books  and  hand- 
cuffs. We  are  now  nearer  to  emancipation  than  you  then  seemed, 
and  are  quite  as  sure  to  come  to  it ;,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the 
plain  one,  that  slavery  will  impoverish,  and  degrade  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, every  State  in  the  Union  that  persists  in  mftinta^itiiTig  ft 
I  take  these  two  great  questions,  of  repudiation  and  slavery,  as  in- 
stances of  what  I  mean,  because  they  are  the  only  questions  of  a  polit- 
ical nature  in  which  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  personal  interest ;  and 
because,  if  the  popular  sovereign  is  wise  and  honest  enough  to  decide 
such  questions  as  these  rightly,  he  may  be  trusted,  in  the  long  run, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  government  He  wiU^make  mistakes,  but 
none  that  wiU  be  fatal  .... 

The  summer  of  1844  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his 
£unily  to  a  journey  thiougli  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  at  that 
time  beyond  the  region  of  railroads  and  crowded  thoroughfares. 
Taking  &  carriage,  and  a  light  wagon  for  the  luggage,  they  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  and  Juniata, 
often  missing  the  comforts  to  be  found  on  more  fi^uented 
routes,  but  finding  full  compensation  in  the  beauty  and  seclusion 
of  these  river  valleys.  Passing  through  the  southern  parts  of  the 
State  of  Kew  York,  which  were  full  of  interest  and  variety,  they 
went  through  the  lake  country  to  Niagara. 
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To  Qeorgb  TicKi^oR  Curtis,  Boston. 

Duncait'8  Island,  conflusnce  of  the  Subqubhanka  aivd  Juioata, 

June  28, 1844. 

My  deab  George,  —  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  may  be  glad  to 
hear  something  of  our  whereabouts ;  or  if  you  are  not,  we  should  like 
to  hear  something  of  you,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  Irish. 
On  both  accounts,  therefore,  I  write.  And,  first,  we  are  all  well,  and 
have  thus  far  made  a  good  expedition  of  it  ...  . 

One  day  we  passed  in  New  York,  and  two  nights,  all  given  to  noise, 
except  a  few  hours  that  we  were  at  the  opera,  which  was  pretty  good, 
and  a  great  relief.  One  week  we  jxtssed  in  Philadelphia,  almost  as 
noisy,  and  quite  hot  and  dulL  Then,  a  fortnight  ago  yesterday,  we 
plunged  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Reading  Railroad, 
making  our  first  stop  at  Pottsville,  ninety-seven  miles.  ....  Here 
your  aunt  first  began  to  feel  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  change  of  air, 
and  exercise,  and  from  this  time  she  has  been  constantly  gaining 

strength From  this  time  we  have  been  in  a  beautiful  country. 

About  Pottsville  it  was  wild,  and  broken,  and  picturesque  ;  crossing 
over  through  Lebanon  to  Harrisbui*g,  it  was  the  richest  and  finest 
rural  scenery,  German  wealth,  cultivation,  and  manners ;  and  from 
Harrisburg  here,  only  sixteen  miles,  we  had  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  We  stopped  five  days  in  Pottsville ;  and  here 
we  have  been  eight  days,  in  a  quiet  old  mansion-house,  where  the 
decayed  Duncan  family,  with  a  spirited  old  lady  at  the  head  of  it, 
takes  boarders,  and  accommodates  them  most  comfortably.  To- 
morrow we  go  up  the  Juniata  ;  sorry  to  leave  such  a  beautiful  spot 
as  this  is,  even  for  the  more  various  beauties  we  are  promised  in 
travelling  farther. 

The  population  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  I  find  more  different 
from  ours  than  I  expected,  and  more  marked  with  the  German  char- 
acter. But  the  German  language  —  everywhere  that  I  have  been, 
badly  spoken,  but  still  always  so  as  to  be  intelligible — is  evidently 
dying  out,  and  the  German  character  will  follow  it.  ...  .  Meantime, 
the  population  is  a  pretty  rude,  opaque  mass 

When  we  shall  be  at  home  is  entirely  uncertain.  I  have  taken  a 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  your  aunt  thrives  so  well,  and  we  all  have 
so  good  a  time,  and  the  country  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  travelling  so 
easy,  etc,  etc.,  that  there  is  no  telling  what  will  be  the  end  of  the 
matter,  or  when  we  shall  get  to  Niagara. 
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To  John  Kenton,  Ebq.,  London. 

March  80, 1845. 

....  With  the  February  packet  came  a  codicil  to  your  kindness, 
again  most  delightful,  for  which  we  owe  you  more  thanks.  How  can 
we  render  them?  Come  and  see.  Here  are  the  Lyells  coming  a 
second  time,  nothing  daunted  by  their  first  experiment  The  steam 
packets  will  bring  you  almost  to  our  door ;  and  when  you  are  once 
here,  you  can  judge  of  the  soundness  of  your  American  investments, 
a  great  deal  better  than  you  can  even  through  Bates's  wide  corre- 
spondence and  painstaking  judgment,  for  the  whole  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  people.  This  you  may  think  is  a  bold  remark  in  me 
just  now,  when  you  are  thinking  so  ill  of  us,  for  electing  Polk  Presi- 
dent, and  taking  measures  to  annex  Texas.  But  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
less. You  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  as  far  as  you  are  a 
holder  of  American  funds,  but  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  who  are 
indebted  to  you.  ....  The  only  question  is,  have  they  enough  of 
this  wisdom  and  honesty,  to  do  what  is  wise  and  right  ?  I  think  they 
have  ;  that  is,  I  think,  in  the  long  run,  the  popular  sovereign  may  be 
depended  upon.  No  doubt  he  has  made  great  mistakes ;  no  doubt 
he  will  make  more.  But  those  mistakes  have  been  neither  half  so 
numerous,  nor  half  so  grave  as  the  wisest  and  best  men  amongst  us 
thought  they  would  be,  seventy  years  ago,  when  we  were  beginning 
the  world  ;  and  I  verily  believe  we  have  gained  wisdom  from  all  of 
them. 

The  matter  of  slavery,  of  which  Texas  is  only  a  subdivision,  is  one 
full  of  embarrassment  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  But  I 
think  we  shall  come  safely  out  of  it,  if  we  can  only  persuade  ourselves 
to  wait  .... 

It  is  inevitable,  I  conceive,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  slaves 
should  become  unprofitable,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  the  United 
States,  —  probably  as  soon  as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  slaves 
themselves  that  emancipation  should  take  place, — and  by  the  slow 
and  gentle  process  which  will  alone  permit  the  emancipation  of  two 
or  three  millions  of  human  beings  to  be  a  benefit  to  theuL  The  great 
difficulty  is,  to  make  all  interested  in  the  matter  willing  to  vxiiU 
Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  the  South  became  very  much  alarmed,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  unwise  abolitionists  of  the  free  States,  and  finding 
themselves  growing  weak,  have  now  contrived,  or  are  likely  to  con- 
trive, by  unjustifiable  means,  to  add  Texas  to  their  end  of  the  con- 
federacy, not  perceiving  that  slavery  is  their  weakness ;  and  that  to 
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add  further  to  it  is  only  to  increase  that  weakness.  The  breaking 
of  the  Constitution,  too,  on  this  vital  point,  is  breaking  the  old  bar- 
gain and  the  compromise  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which  is 
becoming  every  day  more  important  to  them  than  it  is  to  us.  And 
the  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  ill-will  is  growing  up  between  the 
free  States  and  the  slave  States,  that  can  be  a  source  of  nothing  but 
mischief,  especially  to  the  poor  slaves.  For  to  them  there  is  no 
source  of  hope  and  ultimate  benefit,  except  in  the  influence,  the 
kindly,  peaceful  influence,  of  the  North,  and  its  spirit  of  fi^eedom. 
The  Union,  however,  will  not  be  broken  in  my  time.  It  is  too  im- 
portant to  both  extremes ;  and  whenever  it  is  broken,  it  will  be  be- 
cause, as  so  often  happens,  the  passions  of  men  triumph  over  their 
interests.  .... 

Very  different  from  all  this  is  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  a  book 
which  has  been  reprinted  here,  and  read,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as 
it  has  in  England.  I  read  it  through  at  once,  in  the  beautiful  copy 
you  sent  me,  and  enjoyed  the  transparent  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  the  boldness  of  its  philosophical  generalization,  very  much.  But 
I  have  no  faith  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  comes,  because  almost 
every  step  in  the  argument  is  set  upon  some  not  sure  theory^  and  the 
whole  consists  of  a  series  of  nicely  fitted  links,  in  which  ''  ten,  or  ten 
thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike."  If  the  author  fails  in  a  single 
instance, — even  in  the  poor  matter  of  the  Mac  Lac  speculations  at 
the  end, — the  whole  system  explodes,  just  as  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop 
does  when  you  break  off  its  tail  Of  each  of  the  scientific  parts  that 
compose  it  I  am  no  sufficient  judge,  but  I  hear  the  experts  in  each 
branch,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  are  least  satisfied  where  they  are 
most  skilled  ;  that  Lyell  likes  all  but  the  geology,  Owen  all  but  the 
comparative  anatomy,  etc.,  —  so  that  from  the  nebulous  theory  up 
to  the  theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  this  veiled  proph- 
et and  philosopher,  who  draws  all  his  materials  from  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  and  pushes  them  with  his  mace,  like  a  great  cauisey,  into 
the  darker  chaos  of  the  future,  will  not  be  likely  to  find  many  who 
will  venture  on  "  his  new,  wondrous  pontifrioe."  Those  that  do,  will, 
I  think,  be  seen  dropping  through  it,  one  after  another,  like  the  crowds 
in  Mirza's  vision  in  the  Spectator,  but  none  will  get  over  by  it  to  the 
shadowy  land  beyond.  It  is  no  common  man,  however,  tiiat  under- 
took such  a  work,  and  if  you  ever  find  out  who  he  is,  I  pray  you  to 
send  me  word.  .... 
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To  G.  T.  Curtis,  Bobton. 

Niagara  Falls,  Uffbr  Canada,  July  23, 1845. 

My  dear  Gborgb,  — We  begin  to  want  to  hear  again  from  you 
and  Mary,  and  bo  I  muster  me  up  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  and 
ask  for  another.  I  have,  however,  little  to  say.  We  passed  a  very- 
quiet  life  at  Geneseo,*  after  I  last  wrote  to  you,  till  five  days  ago, 
when  we  came  here,  or  rather  to  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  Miss 
Wadsworth  and  Gray  joining  our  party,  and  Sam  Guild  having  pre- 
ceded us  by  a  couple  of  days,  after  having  spent  two  days,  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  at  Geneseo. 

There  — the  other  side  of  the  river  — we  found  Ole  Bull  and 
Egidiua,  his  shadow,  which  seems  in  no  likelihood  to  grow  less.  Of 
course  we  had  a  concert,  and  there  was  much  visiting  of  wonders,  and 
much  enjoyment  of  lunar  bows,  and  walks  by 'moonlight  on  Goat 
Island,  and  adventurous  rowing  up  to  the  foot  of  the  iaUs.  So  passed 
three  days. 

Then  we  all  came  over  here,  where  there  is  a  very  good,  quiet 
house ;  and  right  before  our  windows  and  along  the  piazzas,  where 
we  chiefly  live,  is,  according  to  my  notion,  the  finest  view  of  the  two 
falls  united.  The  two  tall  Norwegians  and  Sam  left  us  night  before 
last,  reducing  our  party  to  its  original  six ;  and  to-morrow,  having 
completed  three  days  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  pretty  much  used 
it  up,  we  propose  to  remove  to  the  other  side,  where  we  shall  bivouac 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  our  humors,  the  fates,  the  sisters 
three,  and  such  odd  branches  of  learning. 

The  finest  thing  we  have  seen  yet — and  one  of  the  grandest  I  ever 
saw —  was  a  thunder-storm  among  the  waters,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  the 
other  night,  which  lighted  up  the  two  cascades,  as  seen  from  our 
piazzas,  with  most  magnificent  effect.  They  had  a  spectral  look,  as 
they  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  were  again  swallowed  up  in  it, 
that  defies  all  description  and  all  imagination. 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his  family  passed  the  months  from  June  to  October^  1845, 
in  the  village  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  near  to  the  country  houses  of  their  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  8.  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Wadsworth.  In  a  letter,  written 
after  his  return  home,  to  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  he  mentions  a  visit  to  the 
prison  at  Auburn,  in  which  he  was  interested  in  consequence  of  the  eager  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  prison  disciptine  then  going  on,  to  which  allusions  will 
he  found  m  the  letters. 
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To  Charles  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

New  York  (Staten  Island),  June  21, 184^. 

My  dear  Charles,  —  I  received  your  letter  in  due  time, — that  i 
about  a  month  ago,  —  but  we  were  then  in  New  York,  much  occupit 
with  cares  of  different  sorts,  and  more  with  society ;  so  that  I  had  i 
leisure  to  do  always  what  would  best  have  pleased  me.  There  yi 
remained  in  all  two  months  and  more,  our  main  business,  to  whi< 
everything  else  was  postponed  and  made  subordinate,  being  the  ca 
of  tbe  eyes  of  no  less  than  four  ladies  who  were  under  our  charg 
For  we  thought  that,  as  we  were  likely  to  make  a  campaign  of  it, '% 
might  as  well  do  aU  the  good  the  opportunity  offered.  .... 

Of  those  of  our  acquaintance  whom  we  have  found  agreeable  at 
pleasant,  I  can  answer  pretty  readily  what  you  ask.  ....  Chancelli 
Kent,  a  little  deaf,  but  as  vivacious  as  ever,  is  much  the  same  1 
always  was  ;  and  Bdr.  Gallatin,  whom  I  saw  a  good  deal,  because  1 
lived  near  me,  is  very  wise,  wary  and  philosophical,  fuU  of  know 
edge,  and  still  eager  in  its  pursuit  He  is,  on  the  whole,  the  man  i 
New  York  whom  you  can  get  the  most  out  of,  if  you  will  take  a  litt 
pains  ;  for  he  is  really  what  Bacon  calls  "  a  full  man,"  and  is  as  leac 
as  he  is  fulL 

....  But  enough  of  all  this.  We  had  a  very  good  time  in  Ne 
York,  after  the  way  of  the  world  ;  but  at  our  age  such  things  wear 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  kindnesses  such  as  were  offered  to  us  ;  bi 
I  do  not  know  how  often  I  said  to  Anna,  in  the  words  of  Christophoi 
Sly,  after  he  had  heard  some  scenes  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
"  T  is  excellent  work,  i'  faith,  lady  wife,  vxmld  it  tcere  done." 

So,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  us,  we  finished  it  and  came  i 
Staten  Island,  where,  though  we  are  in  a  large  hotel,  we  lead  an  ui 
commonly  quiet  life.    The  island  is  full  of  beautiful  drives  and  walk 

After  passing  four  months  in  New  York  and  on  Staten  Island 
in  order  that  his  eldest  daughter  might  be  under  the  care  of  a 
oculist,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Daveis :  **  We  came  home  about  Augu 
12.  But  it  was  too  hot  to  remain  in  Boston.  We  —  meanii 
my  wife  and  myself —  therefore  took  the  cars  to  Concord,  Ne 
Hampshire,  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  there  hired  a  buggy,  wit 
which — in  the  true  Darby  and  Joan  style  —  we  jogged  roun 
the  White  Hills,  stopping  wherever  we  fancied,  and  enjoyiu 
about  a  hundred  miles  of  tbe  drive  very  much.  We  never  wei 
there  before,  either  of  us." 
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On  this  journey  he  wrote  as  follows  to  hid  daughters,  who 
had  remained  with  their  relatives  in  Cambridge :  — 

To  HIS  Daughters. 

CoNWAT,  Thursday  afteraoon,  Angast  28, 1846. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  add  much,  dearest  children,  to  your  mother's 
letters,  except  an  account  of  herself,  which,  however,  I  rather  think 
you  will  be  more  glad  to  receive  than  anything  else.  ....  The 
mountains,  which  rather  deserve  their  ancient  name  of  hills,  aie 
before  our  windows,  and  the  pretty  meadows  of  the  Saco  are  all 
round  the  thriving,  comfortable  village  in  which  our  inn  standa  It 
is  just  what  I  have  wanted,  and  I  assure  you  I  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
and  absence  of  all  intercourse  with  strangers,  except  of  the  slightest 
kind,  veiy  much.  Whether  the  hiUs  are  high,  or  low,  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment  to  me.  ....  We  shall  both  be  glad  to  see  you  again, 
and  will  give  you  a  day  or  two  fair  notice  of  what  Dogberry  calls  our 
"  reproach," — a  thing  you  know  little  about 

But  I  only  meant  to  fill  up  the  envelope  a  little,  that  nothing  might 
go  empty  of  love  to  you ;  and,  in  good  truth,  I  have  nothing  else  to 
send.  Always  your  affectionate  feither, 

Q.  T. 

Francovta,  August  30. 

I  am  glad  your  mother  has  made  the  amende  honorable  to  the  moun- 
tains, my  dear  darlings ;  for  it  is  always  an  awkward  thing  to  do,  and 
she  has  done  it  much  more  gracefully  than  I  could.  They  really  de- 
serve it  It  was  a  beautiful  drive  up  the  Saco,  with  its  rich  meadows, 
on  Friday,  and  it  was  a  fine,  wild  one  down  the  Ammonoosuck  —  the 
wild  Ammonoosuck,  as  it  is  well  called  — to-day  ;  but  this  Franconia 
Notch,  by  which  we  go  from  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  to  those 
of  the  Merrimack,  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me,  so  beautiful  is  the 
pass.  Just  here,  the  rude,  perpendicular  hills  are  so  close  together 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  buildings,  and  when  you  stand  a 
few  feet  from  the  house  on  either  side  of  it,  you  see  the  rocks  from 
the  other  side  frowning  over  it  The  moon  went  down  two  or  three 
hours,  I  think,  before  its  time,  and  keeps,  still,  a  beautiful  twilight 
over  the  mountain  in  front  of  us,  and  the  reflection  of  a  pale  sort  of 
spectral  light  on  the  one  behind. 

The  house  where  we  are,  like  several  we  have  seen,  has  a  look  like 
the  hoipieee  in  the  Alps,  —  large,  long,  and  standing  alone;  they 
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amuse  you,  too,  with  echoes,  and  long  tin  horns ;  and  the  children, 
as  you  toil  up  the  mountains,  come  out  with  berries  and  flowers  for 
you  ;  so  strikingly  do  similar  local  circumstances  produce  similar  re- 
sults, in  habits  and  manners.  We  have,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  last  three 
days  more  than  the  week  that  preceded  them,  and  shall  stop  to-mor- 
row in  this  wild,  secluded  spot.""*  After  that,  two  days  will  easily 
take  us  to  Franklin,  Mr.  Webster's  fine  farm,  i^ain ;  and  therefore 
Thursday  may  well  bring  us  home  to  Boston.  .... 

Meantime,  console  yourselves  for  my  absence,  as  well  as  you  can, 
with  my  best  love,  and  with  the  assurance  that  I  want  to  see  you  as 
much  as  you  can  desire  to  have  me.  Love  to  all,  especially  ^'  uncles 
and  aimts.'*  Always  your  loving  father, 

G.T. 

To  Prince  John,  op  Saxony. 

BosTOir,  U.  S.  A.,  October  SO,  184^ 
Mt  deab  Prince, — When  1  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  about 
a  year  since,  I  told  you,  I  believe,  that,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  I 
should  send  you  a  document  of  some  moment  on  the  subject  of  prison 

discipline But  the  report  of  the  small  minority  adhering  to 

the  Philadelphia  or  solitary,  system,  has  appeared  from  the  press  only 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  report  of  the  majority  is  not  yet  published 
at  all. 

The  first  —  or  the  report  of  the  minority,  attacking  the  Auburn 
system  and  defending  the  Philadelphia  system  —  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  send  you.  It  is  the  most  important  document  that  has  been 
published  in  this  country,  on  Ihe  side  it  espouses.  More  weight  would 
be  given  to  it  if  it  dealt  more  with  facts,  and  had  its  foundations  more 
deeply  laid  in  statistical  results.  But  the  truth  is,  we  have  not  yet 
experience  enough  to  furnish  the  materials  for  such  an  examination 
of  the  subject  I,  therefore,  regard  it  still  as  an  open  question  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  discussion  advances,  and  the  materials  for  a  wise 
decision  accumulate,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  able  to  send  you  whatever 
is  here  published,  that  will  be  liely  to  interest  you.  Meantime,  I 
console  myself  with  the  assurance,  that  both  systems,  wherever  they 
are  in  practical  operation,  are  doing  much  good,  and  are  rapidly  ma- 
turing results,  which  will  enable  good  and  faithful  men  to  reach  con- 
clusions, upon  which  the  best  system  of  penit^ntiaiy  discipline  may 
l)e  left  to  rest 

*  This  epithet  could  not  now  he  applied  to  the  same  spot  In  Angnst. 
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Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  I  inquire  about  Saxony  and  its 
affairs,  and  am  always  glad  when  I  hear,  as  I  do  almost  always,  of  its 
prosperity  and  welfare.  In  particular,  I  have  been  gratified  to  leam 
that  the  troubles  of  the  last  year  have  ceased  to  agitate  the  country, 
and  that  the  whole  population  is  in  a  state  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  in  which  I  am  so  much 
interested. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  as  well  of  my  own  country  as  I  hear 
of  yours.  Of  progress,  indeed,  we  have  enough.  We  advance  in 
power,  in  prosperity,  and  in  intellectual  culture,  with  gigantic  strides ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  our  future  destiny  is  to  be  one  of  honor,  and  of 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity.  But,  at  this  moment, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  very  disgraceful  war  with  Mexico ;  and  one  in 
which,  thus  far,  we  have  been  very  successfuL  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  good  signs  of  the  times,  that,  though  successful,  this  war  grows 
less  and  less  popular  every  day. 

But  I  occupy  myself  entirely  with  letters,  and  take  no  part,  but 
such  as  belongs  to  every  citizen,  as  a  duty,  in  the  affairs  of  a  free  coun- 
try. I  hope,  too,  that  you,  though  bound  to  the  state  by  the  most 
onerous  duties,  are  still  able  to  rescue  leisure  for  your  favorite  pur- 
suits. We  look  impatiently  for  the  last  and  crowning  volume  of  your 
labors  on  Dante.    When  shall  we  have  it  ?  .  .  .  . 

I  remain  your  Highnesses  affectionate  and  faithful  friend, 

Qeorge  Ticknor. 

To  Charles  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

Boston,  December  9, 1847. 

My  dear  Charles,  — ....  You  had,  I  dare  say,  a  pleasant 
Thanksgiving,  for  you  have  in  your  own  household,  and  among  your 
own  kin,  all  the  materials  for  it  Ours,  too,  was  pleasant,  and  ended 
at  the  Quilds^,  with  the  most  thorough  game  of  romps  I  have  come 
across  for  many  a  year. 

Since  that  time  we  have  gone  on  with  our  usual  quietness  ;  seeing 
a  good  many  people  at  home,  and  few  anywhere  else.  Qra/s  pam- 
phlet *  —  of  which  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  —  has  done  its  perfect 
work,  and  settled  the  question  as  between  the  two  systems  of  prison 
discipline.  I  never  knew  anything  of  the  sort  so  well  received,  or 
produce  so  considerable  an  effect  Mr.  Norton  ended  a  note  to  Gray 
by  saying,  "  One  lays  down  your  pamphlet  vithout  feeling  the  least 

♦  "Prison  Dlucipline  in  America,**  by  F.  C.  Gray.    Boston,  1847. 
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curiosity  about  what  may  be  said  in  reply  to  it,"  ....  and  Webster 
said  he  ^*  never  expected  to  learn  any  more  on  the  subject ;  it  was 
exhausted  and  settled.'*  Except  where  dissent  was  sure,  whatever 
might  be  proved,  none  has  been  expressed,  and  even  of  this  sort  there 
has  been  much  less  than  was  expected.  .... 

The  last  steamer  brought  me  a  pleasant  letter  &om  HiUard,  .... 
and  another  from  Miss  Edgeworth, — aged  eighty-one,  —  written  with 
the  freshness  of  forty.  All  I  hear  makes  me  anxious  for  England, 
and  almost  in  despair  about  Ireland.  Indeed,  all  Europe  seems  to 
have  a  troubled  mist  hanging  over  it ;  but  the  people  of  the  world,  I 
trust,  have  gained  some  of  the  wisdom  which  Cowper  wished  for  them, 
and  do  not  show  themselves  willing  to  play  at  the  game  of  war  to 
please  their  princes.  I  have  much  hope  from  progress,  little  from 
violent  reforms  ;  Qod  seems  to  work  in  the  moral  world  by  periods, 
like  the  geological  periods  of  the  great  changes  in  the  natural  Hal- 
lam  says,  ^*  Peace  societies  were  attempted  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
are  no  more  likely  to  succeed  now,  than  they  were  then."  Perhaps 
so  ;  but  more  men  are  now  tired  of  war.  Just  so  it  is  with  slavery ; 
it  was  never  so  near  its  final  fall  as  it  is  now ;  but  it  is  decaying  as 
fast  as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  that  it  should ;  and  if  we 
attempt  to  hurry  its  overthrow,  the  cause  of  humanity  will  suffer, 
as  it  always  does,  from  violence. 


To  Mb.  Ltell,  London. 

Boston,  April  6,  1848. 

My  dear  Ltell,  —  We  were  truly  glad  to  get  sight  of  your  hand- 
writing again,  it  was  so  long  since  we  have  seen  it.  ...  .  But  what 
subjects  you  have  to  discuss  !  We  were  thunderstruck  here  by  the 
convulsion  in  France,  nor  were  you  less  so  in  England.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  reasonable  judgment  on  the  whole  affair,  and 
quite  useless  to  discuss  what,  long  before  our  thoughts  can  reach  yon, 
will  have  been  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  revolutionary  changes 

The  Revolution  of  1830  gave  political  power  to  the  middling  class  ; 
that  of  1848  gives  it  to  the  working  class.  Are  they  capable  of  exer- 
cising it  beneficially  to  themselves,  or  to  others  ?  We  think  they  are 
not.  Will  they  attempt  practically  to  exercise  it  ?  Not,  we  think,  at 
first.  ....  But  we  look  for  little  practical  wisdom  in  the  mass  of  the 
French,  and  fear  that  what  there  is  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  lead. 
A  constitution  like  ours  —  one  of  whose  chief  elements  is  to  be  found 
in  the  separate  powers  of  the  separate  States — cannot  be  made  efiec- 
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tive  in  France,  where  there  are  no  hiBtorical  foundations  on  which  to 
build  it.  We  look,  therefore,  first,  for  a  great  commercial  trial,  and 
then  for  an  unwise  constitution,  which  will  disappoint  its  makers,  and 
lead  to  further  troubles  and  changes.  ....  We  are  most  anxious 
about  Italy,  least  so  about  Qermany  ;  but  we  expect  the  people  will 
everywhere  demand  concessions  from  their  prmces,  and  obtain  them. 
Tell  me  how  much  of  this  is  true.  ....  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  the  abstract  of  your  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  but  am 
sorry  you  do  not  like  to  have  it  reprinted  here.  .... 

I  intended  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  myself  about  my 
Spanish  Literary  History.  But  Prescott,  I  find,  has  done  it  a  little 
before  there  is  anything  to  telL  The  truth  is,  I  have  finished  the  first 
draft  of  the  work,  and  it  has  just  been  copied  out  into  a  fair  hand. 
But  it  will  still  be  long  before  I  shall  have  corrected  it  and  prepared 
it  for  the  hands  of  the  printer ;  a  task  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
buny,  so  agreeable  is  it  to  me. 

Agassiz  continues  to  flourish,  and  enjoys  the  same  sort  of  popular 
favor  he  has  from  the  first.*  His  bonhomie  seems  inexhaustible ; 
and  how  much  that  does  for  a  man  under  institutions  and  in  a  state 
of  society  like  ours  I  need  not  tell Everett  is  less  and  less  satis- 
fied with  his  position,t  and  I  think  cannot  remain  in  it  beyond  next 
August.  I  feel  confident  he  has  done  much  good  since  he  has  been 
there. 

Write  soon,  and  tell  me  what  you,  and  other  wise  men  think  about 
the  Trastomo.  Faithfully  yours, 

Qeoroe  Ticknob. 

To  Geobge  T.  Curtis. 

Boston,  April  22, 1848. 
Mt  dear  George,  —  ....  We  think  and  talk  of  little  here  except 
the  French  and  foreign  affairs.     There  are  so  many  steamers  nowa- 

*  Professor  Louis  Agaasiz  came  to  Boston  in  the  year  1846,  and  immediately 
became  a  much-loved  guest,  and  friend,  at  Mr.  Ticknor's  house.  The  friendship 
was  uniform  and  full  of  warmth  on  both  sides ;  and  while  the  pursuits  of  the 
two  men,  theirnational  peculiarities,  and  their  modes  of  viewing  many  subjects, 
were  very  different,  they  took  great  pleasure  in  each  other's  society.  Mr. 
Agassiz  took  counsel  of  Mr.  Ticknor  many  times,  saying  that  the  working  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  was  full  of  valuable  instruction  for  him  ;  while  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  his  friend,  Individually,  assisted  him  in  settling  questions,  the 
solution  of  which  did  not  lie  in  his  department  as  a  man  of  science. 

t  As  President  of  Harvard  College. 
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days,  and  magnetic  wires  are  so  successful,  that  we  get  revolutions  b; 
driblets,  and  have  something  —  at  least  the  overthrow  of  a  singl 
monarchy  —  every  day  or  two.  But  never  was  speculation  more  a 
fault  ....  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  precedents  to  go  by.  Histor 
gives  us  military  revolutions  and  political  revolutions  enough.  Bu 
this  is  neither.  It  is  a  social  revolution.  The  hordes  that  brok 
down  the  decaying  civilization  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  fourth  an< 
fifth  centuries,  did  it  by  violence.  The  decaying  civilization  of  ou 
times  is  assailed  by  social  theories,  which,  it  is  possible,  the  masse 
may  introduce,  by  the  mere  fear  of  their  numbers, — though  this  seem 
highly  improbable,  —  but  which,  if  introduced,  would  lay  waste  th( 
world  as  much  as  i&  consistent  with  its  present  advancement,  and,  a 
any  rate,  create  an  incredible  amount  of  human  misery,  and  reduce 
materially,  the  population  of  Christendom.  But  it  seems  to  me  mud 
more  likely  that  the  old  order  will  be  maintained ;  and  if  it  is,  it  cai 
only  be  by  reconstructing  society  through  some  strict  despotism,  eithe 
military  or  civil.  One  more  strict  or  severe  than  now  exists  in  Frano 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  But  whether  it  be  able  to  do  anything  fo] 
the  formation  of  a  government  that  will  protect  property  and  life,  h 
very  doubtful. 

For  the  first  month,  during  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  prog 
ress  of  things  in  Paris,  —  or  rather  the  first  forty  days,  —  the  worl 
of  destruction  and  the  dissolution  of  society  has  gone  on  faster  than  i1 
ever  did  before,  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history.  Power  has  beei 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  mob,  to  whom  the  world  had 
not  been  friends,  nor  the  world's  law,  and  who  do  not  feel  that  thej 
have  any  interest  or  business  but  to  overturn  everything  that  is  estab 
liahed.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  how  far  things  are  to  go  oil 
in  this  direction  before  a  reaction  takes  place.  The  further  they  go, 
the  severer  must  be  the  power  that  is  to  reconstruct  society.  Etc, 
etc. 

It  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  was  interrupted  just  now  by  a  visitor,  whc 
has  taken  up  all  the  time  I  have  free  before  this  letter  must  go  off. 
Otherwise  you  might  have  had  more  of  the  dissertation  on  social  revo- 
lutions ;  but  now,  I  will  only  add  that,  under  the  best  aspect  of  things, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mischiefs  to  follow  the  convulsions  of  the  last 
few  weeks  will  be  more  lasting  than  those  that  followed  the  convul- 
sions of  1789. 
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From  Prikgb  John,  of  Saxokt. 

PiLLNiTZ,  the  14  May,  1848. 

Deab  Sib,  —  I  have  received  your  last  letter,  with  the  books  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  in  the  midst  of  our  greatest  political  con- 
vulsions ;  and  this  may  be  an  excuse  if  I  answer  you  so  late.  But 
before  I  begin  to  speak  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Old  World,  I 
must  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  interesting  publications 
which  you  have  sent  me,  with  whose  reading  I  am  occupied  at  this 
moment,  and  which  have  almost  shaken  my  opinion,  that  began  to 
be  fixed  for  the  separate  system.  The  dispassionate  and  truly  critical 
mode  of  proceeding  of  the  author  inspires  much  confidence.*"* 

If  you  should  return  to  old  Europe  you  would  find  many  things, 
and,  above  all,  the  public  opinion  and  the  leading  persons,  so  entirely 
changed,  that  you  would  think  to  be  in  quite  another  country.  There 
is  almost  not  one  state,  gr^  or  little,  which  has  not  made  its  revo- 
lution since  the  declaration  of  the  republic  in  France.  Germany  is 
perhaps  in  a  more  convulsive  state  than  any  other  country,  being  occu- 
pied at  the  same  moment  in  reconstructing  its  general  constitution 
and  the  constitution  of  its  several  states.  The  two  greatest  mon- 
archies—  Prussia  and  Austria — are  shaken  to  their  foundations  ;  the 
last,  above  all,  by  the  great  difference  of  nations  which  are  imited 
under  one  crown,  and  which  seem  now  inclined  to  separate  into  so 
many  different  kingdoms.  With  all  that,  two  wars  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, —  the  one  of  Prussia,  or  rather  Oermany,  with  Denmark,  the 
other  of  Austria  with  Italy,  —  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  the  sense  for  le- 
gitimate order,  even  for  property,  when  it  suits  not  the  opinions  of  the 
day,  shaken  to  its  foundation  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  principles  of  so- 
cialism and  communism  difihising  themselves  everywhere But 

yet  every  one  must  endeavor  to  hold  his  post  as  long  as  he  can,  and  per- 
haps the  storm  may  pass  away,  and  the  stream  return  to  regular  chan- 
nels, — not  the  old,  that  seems  impossible,  and  must  not  be  attempted. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  friend  Dante.  The  "  Para- 
diso  "  is  finished,  and  I  am  only  occupied  with  the  last  correction,  and 
filling  some  blanks  which  I  have  left  in  the  past  labors. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  sincerest  friendship. 
Tour  affectionate 

John,  Duke  op  Saxony. 

My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ticknor. 

*  Mr.  Gray's  pamphlet  on  Prison  Discipline,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made. 
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To  Mr  Lyell. 

Boston,  June  21, 1818. 
Mt  dear  Lyell,  —  We  are  just  entering  on  one  of  those  political 
campaigns  which,  whatever  be  their  mischiefs,  tend  more  to  give  life 
and  energy  to  our  national  character  than  anything  else  that  comes 
round  as  a  part  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  simple  feict  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  population  are  directed  to  two  men,  and  their 
thoughts  seriously  fastened  on  the  great  principles  by  which  their 
government  shall  be  administered  for  four  years,  and  even  the  great 
measures  it  shall  adopt,  give  a  concentration  and  authority  to  public 
opinion  that  could  be  given,  so  far  as  I  see,  in  no  other  way,  and 
quite  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  a  contest,  fierce  while  it  lasts, 
but  never  marked  with  physical  violence,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  it 
is  over.  Nothing  struck  me  more  in  the  last  election  than  the  abso- 
lute calm  which  instantly  succeeded  the  turbulence  which  had  filled 
the  whole  land  a  week  before.  All  the  storm  that  had  been  so  threat- 
ening was  blown  off,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  steady  power  to 
give  movement  to  the  machinery  of  the  State.    So  it  will  be  now. 

To  Qeorge  S.  Hillard. 

July  17, 1848. 

My  dear  Hillard,  —  I  have  your  note  from  London,  and  thank 
you  very  sincerely  for  it  Its  views  are  discouraging  enough,  but  not 
more  so,  I  fear,  than  are  true,  though  I  do  not  agree  to  all  its  con- 
clusions. 

As  to  the  present  French  and  Continental  convulsions,  which  some 
persons  regard  with  favorable  eyes,  I  can  only  say,  that  during  a  life 
of  seven  or  eight  years  in  Europe,  I  never  was  in  any  country  where 
I  should  have  thought  it  wise,  or  Christian,  to  join  in  any  such  move- 
ment The  reason  is  obvious.  Whenever  the  institutions  of  society 
are  so  far  destroyed  as  they  were  in  last  February  and  March  in 
France,  I  take  it  to  be  certain  that  they  can  be  reconstructed  only  on 
a  military  basis,  and  —  whatever  may  be  the  nominal  form  of  govern- 
ment—  that  the  power  for  this  reconstruction  must  be  wielded  by 
the  will  of  one  strong  man,  to  whom  the  mass  of  the  people  will  sub- 
mit gladly,  in  order  to  secure  their  property  and  lives.  But  repubhcs, 
I  much  fear,  cannot  grow  on  the  soil  of  Europe  ;  at  least,  not  repub- 
lics in  the  sense  we  give  to  that  word.  There  is  no  nourishment  for 
them  in  the  present  condition  or  past  history  of  the  nations  there, 
and  if  such  struggles  as  we  have  witnessed  for  the  last  sixty  years  ore 
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to  go  on,  with  the  yain  hope  of  obtaining  free  governments,  in  which 
nniversal  BuflPrage  shall  make  the  whole  body  of  the  people  a  practi- 
cal sovereign,  nothing  but  a  decay  of  civilization  will  be  the  result. 
Christianity,  almost  powerless  with  the  multitudes  of  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  press  abused  to  mislead  them,  wiU  not  have  conser- 
vative energy  enough  to  save  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  mod- 
em world,  from  the  fate,  which  befell  the  most  enlightened  parts  of 
the  ancient,  from  struggles  not  dissimilar.  France,  in  the  course  of 
a  thousand  years,  or  in  some  other  of  the  great  periods  which  Qod  ap- 
points to  the  history  of  nations,  as  he  does  to  the  building  and  decay 
of  the  globe,  may  well  become  what  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  are  now. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  the  steps  she  is  taking  at  the  present  moment 
are  in  that  direction.  We,  too,  are  no  doubt  going  on  like  the  buried 
nations  of  antiquity,  through  the  changes  of  youth  and  age. 

But  you  and  I  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  the  period  of  our 
greatest  vigor  and  prosperity,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  moral  tone  is  the  highest,  and  the  strength  and  activity  the 
soundest 

I  am  sorry,  as  you  are,  for  the  effect  these  discussions*  produce 
upon  society  in  Boston  ;  but  the  principles  of  that  society  are  right, 
and  its  severity  towards  disoiganizers,  and  social  democracy  in  all  its 
forms,  is  just  and  wise.  It  keeps  our  standard  of  public  morals  where 
it  should  be,  and  where  you  and  I  claim  to  have  it,  and  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguishes  us  favorably  from  New  York  and  the 
other  large  cities  of  the  Union,  where  demagogues  are  permitted  to 
rule,  by  the  weak  tolerance  of  men  who  know  better,  and  are  stronger 
than  they  are.  In  a  society  where  public  opinion  governs,  unsound 
opinions  must  be  rebuked,  and  you  can  no  more  do  that,  while  you 
treat  their  apostles  with  favor,  than  you  can  discourage  bad  books  at 
the  moment  you  are  buying  and  circulating  them 

To  Prince  John,,  op  Saxony. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  July  80, 184a 
My  dear  Prince,  —  Your  kind  and  mteresting  letter  of  the  14th 
of  May,  with  one  from  Count  Circourt,  written  aftei  he  had  been  at 
Dresden,  have  kept  you  almost  constantly  in  our  thoughts  of  late. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  else  but  the  changes  that 
aire  now  going  on,  like  a  solemn  drama,  in  Europe  ;  not  only  because 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  so  many  of  our  personal  friends  are  put  at 

♦  On  Prison  Discipline. 
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hazard  by  them,  but  because  they  involve  so  deeply  the  cause  of 
Christian  civilization  and  the  paramount  interests  of  our  common 
humanity. 

We  feel,  to  be  sure,  comparatively  safe  ourselves.  Our  people  are 
young  ;  we  have  room  enough  and  bread  enough  for  all ;  free  insti- 
tutions are  the  only  ones  that,  even  in  colonial  days,  took  root  here ; 
we  have  been  gradually  and  thoroughly  educated  to  them,  and  every 
year  manage  them  with  a  more  practised  skill ;  in  short,  from  our  vast 
local  advantages,  and  from  the  whole  course  of  our  history  as  a  nation, 
a  republic  is  a  truth  here  ;  but  what  is  it  in  France,  or  what  can  it  be 
either  there  or  in  Germany  ? 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  wise  men  in  the  United 
States  saw,  from  the  first,  that  no  good  was  to  come  —  except  as  GJod 
brings  good  out  of  evil  —  from  the  violent  changes  that  began  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  in  France  last  winter,  because  they  saw  plainly 
that,  if  the  institutions  of  society  are  once  destroyed,  — as  they  were 
in  Paris  in  February,  March,  and  April,  — they  can  be  reconstructed 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  military  despotism,  and  in  the  presence  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  bayonet  But  you  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  at  the  North  felt 
no  confidence  in  the  French  movement  from  its  outset ;  no  more 
confidence,  I  may  say,  than  did  the  wiser.  They  are  accustomed 
every  day  to  the  workings  of  a  truly  popular  government,  and  they 
saw  little  in  France  that  reminded  them  of  their  own  experience,  and 
nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  wise  republic  would  be  founded, 
in  which  the  people,  by  severe  organic  laws,  would  limit  its  own 
powers ;  in  which  labor  and  capital  would  rest  on  the  same  founda- 
tions ;  and  in  which  the  rights  of  the  minority  would  be  protected  by 
the  same  principles  that  give  the  majority  all  its  control  of  the  state. 
They  knew  that  a  people  who  not  only  are  without  knowledge  enough 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  without  the  more  important  political 
education  which  enables  them  to  judge  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment they  have  created, — they  knew  that  such  a  people  can  nev^ 
make  a  wise,  practical  sovereign. 

All  men,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  in  this  part  of  America, 
have  judged  the  changes  in  France  rigorously,  but  rightly,  from  the 
first ;  predicting  events  from  time  to  time  as  they  have  occurred,  and 
looking  now  to  no  more  favorable  results  than  they  anticipated  four 

months  ago 

Veiy  faithfully,  my  dear  Prince, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Qeobob  Ticknor. 
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Fbom  Prince  John,  op  Saxont. 

PiLLNiTZ,  8  September,  1848. 

Deab  Sib,  —  I  have  received  some  time  ago  your  long  and  interest- 
ing letter  of  the  30th  July.  It  is  very  curious  to  hear  the  impression 
which  our  great  political  convulsions  make  on  an  impartial  spectator, 
placed  at  a  distance,  on  a  secure  ground.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  be 
likewise  interesting  to  you  to  hear  the  description  of  one  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  In  general,  I  must  say  that  since  I 
wrote  you  last  the  public  spirit  is  become  better,  yet  we  are  not  at 
the  end  of  the  crisis  ;  and  I  fear  the  last  decision  will  be  that  of  the 
sword. 

One  can  distinguish,  in  general,  five  great  divisions  of  opinion  in 
Europe.  1.  The  anarchical  party,  or  party  of  the  red  republicans, 
composed  of  a  great  part  of  the  proUlaireSf  of  some  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes, who  like  revolutions  for  revolution's  sake,  and  of  the  disciples 
of  communism  and  socialism.  2.  The  republicans,  who  wish  a  legal 
introduction  of  a  republic.  The  number  of  this  party  I  think  com- 
paratively small,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  on  some  occasion  it  may 
lend  its  forces  to  the  first  party.  3.  The  men  for  monarchy,  with 
the  broadest  democratical  basis,  who  will  have  monarchy  without 
any  power  in  the  monarch,  and  without  the  necessary  condition  of 
it  This  party,  which  is  very  numerous,  rejects  all  census  of  eligi- 
bility and  the  ^rst  chamber.  4.  The  conservative  liberal  party,  com- 
posed of  the  ancient  liberal  opposition,  not  so  numerous,  yet  weightier 
with  respect  to  intelligence  than  the  last,  but  partly  overwhelmed  by 
the  consequences  of  its  own  system.  5.  The  ancient  anstocratical 
party,  overawed  for  the  moment  The  most  intelligent  men  in  it 
feel  that  they  cannot  oppose  the  torrent,  and  make  common  cause 
with  the  liberal  conservative  party. 

Since  the  late  events  in  France  and  at  Prague,  and  the  victories  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  the  conservative  parties  have  gained  in  courage  and 
activity,  and  this  is  the  best  symptom  of  our  present  situation.  But 
if  a  union  of  the  third-named  party  with  the  two  republican  fractions 
should  take  place,  the  position  would  be  very  dangerous.  As  for  the 
particular  coimtries,  the  conservative  liberal  party,  which  is  there  not 
so  much  separated  from  what  I  called  the  party  of  democratical  mon- 
archy, has  been  for  the  moment  victorious  in  France.  In  that  coun- 
try, liberty  is.  not  so  much  what  men  desire,  as  equality  and  order. 
This  IB  the  reason  why  Cavaignac  can  take  many  measures  against  the 
press  and  associations,  which  no  German  government  could  venture 
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to  propose.  The  parties  now  at  the  head  of  the  goyemment  know 
not  what  to  do  with  their  republic,  which  was  given  to  them  by  the 
republican  and  anarchical  parties  against  their  wishes  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  monarchy — perhaps  a  rather  despotic  monarchy  — 
will  in  time  be  re-established  in  France. 

In  Italy  the  movement  was  more  the  work  of  a  faction  than  of  the 
people ;  of  a  faction  composed  of  the  nobility,  the  higher  classes  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  a  part  of  the  clergy,  and  influenced  more  by  national 
than  by  political  ideas.  Since  the  victories  of  Radetsky, — a  marvellous 
old  man  of  eighty-three,  —  the  enthusiasm  seems  extinguishing ;  the 
people,  over  all  the  people  of  the  open  country,  have  received  every- 
where the  Austrians  as  deliverers,  and  if  France  does  not  mingle  itself 
in  the  contest,  things  will  be  re-established  in  the  ancient  limits,  yet 
with  popular  institutions.  Yet  this  is  the  point  where  the  danger  of 
a  general  war  is  the  most  threatening. 

As  for  us  in  Qermany,  the  situation  is  more  complicated.  It  is  not 
only  the  constitutions  of  the  particular  states  that  have  been  shaken, 
but  the  whole  confederation  is  to  be  re-established  on  a  new  basis. 
The  two  constitutional  monarchical  parties  are  disputing  the  ground 
with  that  acrimony  which  characterizes  our  German  theoretical  dis- 
putes. But  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  (Germany  there  is  another 
question  dividing  the  opinions,  —  the  question  of  centralization  and 
of  particularism.  As  for  my  opinion,  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States  would,  in  this  point  of  view,*be  the  best  Self-govern- 
ment of  the  particular  States  as  the  rule,  and  centralization  of  all  that 
is  necessary  for  preserving  unity,  as  foreign  affairs,  the  army,  the  fleet, 
and  the  general  commercial  regulations.  I  think  this  is  likewise  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  at  Frankfurt ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  fear  that 
we  take  there,  in  many  respects,  a  false  way 

With  us  in  Saxony,  things  are  relatively  better,  and  have  even  made 
a  progress  since  last  spring.  The  loyal  and  benevolent  character  of 
the  King  is  generally  estimated,  and  there  is  yet  a  fund  of  true  attach- 
ment for  his  person The  King  was  lately  at  Leipzig,  and  was 

received  there  with  the  greatest  demonstration  of  loyalty 

You  ask  me  some  news  of  the  King  and  my  family.  We  are  all 
tolerably  well,  after  these  great  convulsions,  the  King  much  better 
since  last  spring.  My  family  is  growing  up,  my  second  daughter 
promised  to  the  Duke  of  Gknoa,  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  the 
political  circumstances  have  retarded  the  marriage.  .... 

The  notices  you  gave  me  about  the  question  of  prison  reform  are 
very  interesting.     I  am  sorry  that  Qray's  book  is  so  little  known 
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in  Europe.    I  will  endeavor  to  render  it  more  public    The  *'  Paradiso  " 
is  finished,  and  I  hope  the  impression  will  soon  begin. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

John,  Dukb  of  Saxony. 

To  Charles  S.  Datbis. 

BIanohester,  September  10, 1848.* 

My  dear  Chables,  —  You  have  not  kept  your  tryst  ....  How- 
ever, I  dare  say  we  shall  find  a  room  for  you,  if  you  will  find  a  Iocim 
pcsnitentia  for  us,  though,  as  we  have  no  safety-valve  in  our  territory, 
like  the  Tremont  House,  and  as  our  own  hotel  is  rather  popular,  not 
to  say  populous,  just  now,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  give  us  notice  a 
day  or  two  if  you  have  any  kind  purpose  in  our  favor.  ....  We 
have  had  beautiful  weather  ever  since  you  were  here,  and  much  good, 
pleasant  company  staying  with  us.  I  only  wish  you  had  been  with 
us  to  share  our  pleasures,  both  rural  and  marine,  bucolic  and  pis- 
catory. 

Of  the  external  world  I  know  little.  I  have  been  in  Boston  but 
once  for  above  two  months,  and  hope  not  to  be  obliged  to  go  there 
again  for  above  a  month  more.  But,  now  and  then,  somebody  comes 
to  me  wandering  over  the  morning  dew,  —  as  the  shepherds  did  to 
Pamell's  Hermit,  —  and  I  hear  in  this  way  of  the  bustle  of  the  great 
world  of  our  little  city,  without  being  incommoded  by  its  stir.  From 
what  I  hear  I  suspect  the  early  Taylorites  in  my  neighborhood  do  not 

feel  so  easy  as  they  did  when  I  saw  them  last Moreover,  they 

begin  to  be  afraid,  as  Macbeth  did,  that  they  have  '* 'filed  their 
minds,"  after  all,  for  somebody's  else  benefit  and  not  for  their  own,  or 
that  of  their  party.    They  begin  to  be  afraid,  in  short,  that  Taylor 

may  not  be  chosen I  am,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  mind  of  the 

elder  brother  in  "  Comus  "  :  — 

"  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion." 

I  shall  vote  for  Taylor,  and  if  you  do  as  well  for  him  in  Maine  as 
Vermont  has  done,  you  will  yet  give  him  your  personal  vote  as  an 

elector 

I  write  to  you  about  politics  because  there  is  nothing  else  hereabouts 
to  send  you,  except  a  little  orthodoxy  from  the  village  church,  or  a 

*  This  and  the  two  following  summers  were  passed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  he  had  hired  a  pleasant  house, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  directly  by  the  sea,  and  having  a  hundred  acres 
of  wood  and  field  around  it 
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little  of  the  iroXv^our/Soio  BaXaaaiis  from  the  beach  before  ns.  We 
have  had  Mrs.  Norton  and  some  of  her  children  staying  with  us,  and 
expect  them  again.  Gray,  too,  has  been  here,  the  Everetts,  Prescotts, 
and  so  on.  We  have  not  been  alone  since  the  first  few  days  after  we 
came  down,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  as  long  as  we  stay. 

To  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  London. 

BosTOir,  Hay  15, 1849. 

Dear  Ltell, — As  we  are  decidedly  imitating  your  AnetUes  in 
Europe,  I  send  you  two  or  three  newspapers  extra,  of  all  complexions, 
that  you  may  see  how  we  get  on.*  ....  One  or  two  moral  reflections 
I  must  make. 

The  people  here  about  twelve  years  ago  first  began  to  feel  that  a 
mob  impaired  the  popular  sovereignty.  The  first  proper  firing  of  the 
people  on  a  mob  was  at  Providence,  where  a  mob  undertook  to  pull 
down  some  houses  of  ill-fame.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently 
done ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  cose  of  the  Catholic 
riots,  the  attack,  I  mean,  on  the  Catholics.  But  this  at  New  York 
is  the  most  decisive  of  all.  The  work  was  thoroughly  done,  both  by 
the  police  and  the  militia ;  and  it  has  been  sustained  by  an  unanimous 
cry  from  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  heard  from ;  but  the  fiirther 
from  New  York  the  louder,  even  from  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  of 
the  penny  papers  in  New  York  and  Boston.  I  think  it  settles  the 
question,  that  the  sovereign  people  will  defend  its  sovereignty  against 
the  mob  at  all  hazards,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  feeling  will  not 
make  government  among  us  as  strong  as  it  is  anywhere.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  that  we  must  work  by  cure,  not  by  prevention.  But  then 
such  cures  are  like  certain  diseases,  that  disinfect  the  constitution. 

You  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  the  whole  country  goes  with  the 
city  authorities  at  New  York  in  relation  to  the  late  mobs.  ....  It 
would  certainly  be  easier  now  to  put  down  any  form  of  anarchy  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  a  fortnight  ago.  There  is  a 
confidence  which  no  man  had  a  right  to  feel  then,  but  which  all  feel 
now,  since  two  hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  called  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  at  two  hours'  notice,  faced  and  overcame  a  mob  twenty  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  of  which  about  one  thousand  were  ill  disposed. 
Nearly  every  person  injured,  killed,  or  arrested  was  a  foreigner ;  so 

♦  Thi«  refers  to  the  "  Aator  Place  "  riots  in  New  York,  when  Mr.  Macraady 
was  attacked  by  a  mob,  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  coarse  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Forrest,  who  attempted  to  put  down  the  English  aotor. 
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were  three  fourths  of  those  present,  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
active  mob.  When  we  think  that  the  Parliament  House  in  Montreal 
was  burnt  down  onlj  a  month  ago  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  two 
thousand  r^;ular  troops,  and  the  governor  there  insulted  and  mobbed, 
we  feel  as  if  our  government  were  growing  strong,  and  that  it  laaj 
live  to  grow  old.  Certainly  I  feel  a  vastly  greater  confidence  in 
both  its  stability  and  its  wisdom  than  I  did  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  ...  . 

The  California  fever  is  spreading  fast  ....  There  is,  in  fact,  in 
our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  more  of  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  romance 
than  belongs  to  the  age,  mingled  with  a  gravity  and  forecast  that  are 
natural  to  it.  Companies  collect  here  with  rules  of  the  severest  kind 
for  their  government,  invite  an  eloquent  preacher  to  pray  with  them 
and  address  them  on  their  duties ;  bind  themselves  to  the  most  abso- 
lute temperance  ;  and  then  set  forth  upon  an  adventure  as  wild  as 
ever  a  eawdUro  conquistador  dreamt  of.  Meantime,  the  most  authen- 
tic accounts  are  the  most  extravagant  *  •  •  • 

But  as  long  as  Congress  quarrels  about  the  extension  of  slavery,  so 
long  there  can  be  no  government  in  California,  and  every  man  will  do 
what  seems  good  in  hiB  own  eyes ;  a  state  of  things  that  does  not 
promise  an  advance  in  civilization.  Indeed,  in  any  event,  it  will  be  a 
curse  to  most  persons  who  go  there  ;  perhaps  to  the  world.  .... 

Yours  always, 

Q.  T. 

To  Horatio  Grebnouoh,  Esq. 

BosTOV,  December  15, 1849. 
Mt  dear  Mr.  Gresnough,  —  I  received,  a  short  time  since,  your 
kind  letter  written  in  October,  announcing  to  me  that  you  had  shipped 
for  Boston  a  bas-relief,  which  you  destine  for  me.*"*    It  has  not  yet 

*  The  history  of  this  bas-relief  is  interesting,  and  creditable  to  both  parties. 
In  Mr.  Oreenough*8  youth,  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  other  gentlemen  who  withheld  their 
names,  enabled  the  young  sculptor  to  go  to  Italy  and  pursue  his  art,  doing  it 
partly  by  direct  assiBtanee,  and  partly  by  such  assurances  as  inspired  him  with 
confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  depression.  Knowing  no  one  in  the  matter 
but  Mr.  Ticknor,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  collective  kindness  by 
making  this  bas-relief,  one  of  his  most  graceful  works,  and  almost  his  latest, 
and  sending  it  as  a  gift.  It  represents  an  artist  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  dejec- 
tion before  his  work,  —  a  female  figure,  — while  a  hand,  unseen  by  him,  pours 
oil  into  his  expiring  lamp.  This  diarming  work  stands  in  the  entrance-hall  of 
Mr.  Ticknor's  house,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  that  Mr.  Greenough,  before 
his  death,  saw  it  in  its  place,  and  was  satisfied  with  its  position. 

VOL.  11.  11  p 
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arrived,  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  delay  thanking  you  for  it  on 
that  account.  The  little  assistance  you  needed  when  young  seems  so 
trifling  a  matter,  when  compared  with  the  acknowledgment  you  make 
for  it,  that  I  hardly  know  what  I  should  say.  But  when  I  receive  it 
I  will  write  again.  Meantime,  be  assured  that  I  feel  your  kindness 
and  thoughtfahiess  very  sensibly.  And  I  ought  to  ;  for  it  is  rare  ^lat 
such  little  fftvors  are  so  long  remembered  ;  and,  if  it  be  any  pleasure 
to  you  to  think  so,  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  understanding 
that  you  have  acknowledged  many  obligations  of  others,  besides  this 
inconsiderable  one  of  your  own,  and  that  I  regard  them  all  as  can> 
celled,  both  those  that  have  been  foigotten  and  those  that  have  not, 
by  this  one  return. 

I  wish  we  were  likely  to  see  more  of  your  works  here,  and  do  not 
despair  of  it.  But  things  have  been  so  imsettled  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  great  material  interests  of  New  England  are  so  much 
jeoparded,  that  no  appeal  to  public  liberality  has  been  ventured  in 
Boston  for  a  long  period.  ....  But  be  assured  that  it  would  give  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  see  a  bronze  statue  of  Washington  by  you  in 
State  Street,  and  that  whenever  a  favorable  time  for  it  may  come,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  coH>perate  with  your  other  friends  in  placing 
it  there. 

Tlie  state  of  things  here  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects  very  little 
creditable  to  us;  We  have  not,  I  am  aware,  the  troubles  that  break 
up  society,  and  put  in  danger  civilization  itself.  These  are  the  trials 
of  countries  entering  into  the  period  of  old  age.  But  we  have  our 
own  peculiar  trials,  and  just  at  this  moment  we  feel  them  severely. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

^^  History  of  Spaniih  Literature." -- Long  Prqparatunk  ^  Purpose  of 
interesting  the  general  Reader.  —  CorrespoTidence  with  Washington 
Irving,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  and  Dr.  Julius.  —  Growth  of  his 
Spanish  Library. — Manuscript  of  the  Work  submitted  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott — Publicationy  in  New  York  and  London,  in  1849^  —  Reviews, 
etc  ^Letters  from  J.  L.  Motley,  H.  Hallam,  and  TiecL^Third 
and  Fourth  Editions. 

DUItING  all  the  years  since  his  rettun  from  Europe,  Mr. 
Ticknor  had  been  steadily  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  the  chief  work  of  his  life ;  that  on  which  his  reputation  as 
a  scholar,  and  his  widest  claim  to  distinction,  must  rest, — the 
''  History  of  Spanish  Literature."  He  devoted  himself  to  this 
labor,  as  was  his  wont,  with  noiseless  but  unflagging  industry, 
building  his  edifice,  from  the  foundation,  with  solidity  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  while,  of  course,  it  was  founded  on  the  studies  of 
twenty  previous  years,  he  threw  aside,  without  hesitation,  all 
that  he  had  composed,  during  that  period,  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

For  a  long  time  no  trace  appears  in  his  correspondence,  of  this 
his  principal  occupation,  and,  until  very  shortly  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  it  is  mentioned  only  in  those  letters  through 
which  he  sought  materials  and  information.  The  friends  on 
whom  he  had  no  demands  to  make  for  this  object  were  not  re- 
quired to  share  in  an  interest  which  did  not  naturally  coincide 
with  their  habits  of  mind,  and  in  his  correspondence,  as  in  his 
daily  life,  he  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  meeting  the  claims 
of  others  on  his  time  and  thoughts,  without  exacting  the  sympa- 
thy which  did  not  flow  from  a  common  enthusiasm. 

The  subject  he  had  chosen  attracted  him  wonderfully.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  said,  as  pre&ce  to  all  else  on  this  theme,  that 
rarely  has  a  man  of  letters  fisdlen  upon  a  subject  which  more  en- 
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tiiely  or  more  increasingly  satisfied  and  interested  him.  Instead 
of  growing  eager  to  complete  this,  and  take  up  some  other  work ; 
instead  of  becoming  impatient  to  bring  his  favorite  matter,  or 
himself,  before  the  public,  —  having  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
friend  Prescott  to  stimulate  him  in  that  direction,  —  he  lingered 
over  his  preparations  with  affection,  acknowledging  that  he  dis- 
liked to  part  with  the  work  after  ten  years'  devotion.  From 
time  to  time,  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  asked  him  how 
soon  he  intended  to  stop  collecting,  and  to  begin  printing,  and 
he  would  only  answer,  "When  I  have  done."  In  April,  1848, 
he  calls  it  "a  task  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  huny,  so  agree- 
able is  it  to  me."* 

His  love  of  exactness,  of  thoroughness,  of  finding  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  absolute  truth,  was  a  very  prevailing  ele- 
ment in  his  character,  cultivated  into  a  habit,  which  affected  all 
his  thoughts  and  utterances ;  and  this  had  its  influence  in  the 
prolongation  of  his  labors  on  the  book.  It  also  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  History ;  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  in- 
vestigations, and  the  exceeding  care  shown,  in  all  particulars,  to 
arrive  at  £bk^,  and  to  express  them  accurately,  has  always  been 
generally  acknowledged. 

Meanwhile,  this  absorbing  occupation  did  not  separate  him,  or 
induce  him  to  seclude  himself,  from  the  current  of  social  and 
domestic  life.  His  library  door  always  stood  open,  —  not  figu- 
ratively only,  but  literally,  — and  no  orders  excluded  visitors  of 
any  degree.  He  had,  also,  after  his  return  home,  in  1838,  re- 
sumed his  hospitable  habits,  as  well  as  his  connection  with  the 
more  important  societies  and  charities  to  which  he  had  been 
attached ;  but  his  powers  of  concentration  and  methodical  re- 
lation of  mind  made  him  master  of  his  time.  When  he  left 
town  for  the  summer  he  always  carried  a  mass  of  books  with 
him,  selected  with  reference  to  some  division  of  his  work,  to 
which  he  intended  devoting  himself  during  his  absence ;  and  his 

*  Mr.  Samnel  Rogers,  the  English  poet,  when  Mr.  Ticknor's  book  was  pub- 
lished Rlid  a  copy  of  it  lay  on  his  table,  said  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  allusion  to 
it,  '*.!  am  told  it  has  been  the  work  of  his  life.  How  these  Boetonians  do 
work ! " 
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writing-table  was  aimnged  and  became  as  much  his  natural  re- 
sort at  a  hotel,  where  he  was  to  stay  a  short  time,  as  was  hia 
library  table  at  home.  An  old  Spanish  book  seemed  to  take 
liim  out  of  the  world  around  him,  wherever  he  might  be ;  yet  if 
any  person,  high  or  low,  interrupted  his  studies,  having  a  rea- 
sonable cause  for  doing  so,  he  was  habitually  prompt  and  cour- 
teous in  turning  to  the  new  subject  brought  before  him.  He 
was  rarely  absent-minded,  and  scarcely  ever  visibly  impatient  of 
interruption. 

The  growth  of  the  History  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
growth  of  his  Spanish  library,  for  his  books  were  his  necessary 
tools,  and  the  library  took  its  character  from  the  literary  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  collected.  His  correspondence  with  Don 
Pascual  de  Grayangos,*  his  constant  orders  to  Mr.  Rich,t  and  to 
others,  for  Spanish  books,  and  for  all  accessory  materials,  became, 
as  the  years  went  on,  more  and  more  marked  by  indications  of. 
the  absorbing  subject  he  had  in  hand. 

Three  years  and  a  half  after  his  return  to  America  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  had  just  accepted  the 
poet  of  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Spain,  and  with 
whom,  it  had  been  hoped,  Mr.  Cogswell  would  go  as  Secretary 
of  Legation :  — 

To  WAsmNGTON  Irvino,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Boston,  March  31, 1842. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Irving,  —  Cogswell's  decision  throws  me  quite  out 
of  my  track,  and  leaves  me  no  resource  but  to  turn  to  you.  I  trust, 
however,  that  niy  little  affairs  will  give  you  almost  no  trouble,  and 
therefore  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  how  they  stand,  and  how  much 
help  I  must  ask  of  you.  Please  to  tell  me  in  return,  as  frankly,  if  it 
will  be  quite  convenient  for  you  to  fulfil  my  wishes,  and  if  it  will  not, 
let  me  b^  you  to  say  so  without  the  least  hesitation; 

I  have  been  employed  for  some  time  on  a  "  History  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature," and  need  for  it  copies  of  a  few  manuscripts  to  be  found  in 

*  See  ante,  pp.  161  and  182. 

+  Mr.  Obadiah  Rich,  once  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Port  Mahon,  a 
faithfol  and  cultivated  bibliopole,  was,  as  a  London  bookseller,  Mr.  Ticknor's 
agent  for  many  years. 
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Madrid  and  in  the  Escorial.  A  youiig  Spaiiiaid  named  Paacual  de 
Gayangos  has  helped  me  already  somewhat,  and  has  volunteered  to 
procure  the  copies ;  but  he  lives  in  London,  and  is  going  with  lus 
nice,  pretty  English  wife  to  Tunis  as  Spanish  Consul,  moved  to  it  by 
his  vast  Arabic  learning,  which  he  hopes  there  to  increase.  He  is  an 
excellent,  and,  besides,  an  agreeable  person,  who  was  much  liked  at 
Holland  House,  and  is  well  known  and  in  good  request  in  much  of 
the  best  literaiy  society  of  London ;  the  author  of  the  article  on  Pres- 
cott's  '^F^xlinand  and  Isabella''  in  the  ''Edinburgh  Review,"  etc., 
etc.  Now,  I  wish  your  permission  to  have  him  come  and  see  you  in 
London,  which  I  will  desire  him  to  do,  and  let  him  give  you  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  of  what  he  has  ordered  for  me  in  Madrid,  the  person 
of  whom  he  has  ordered  it,  and  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  there 
all  I  desire,  which  is  really  not  much.  ....  Pray  do  not  think  me 
unreasonable,  and  pray  refuse  me  plainly  if  you  foresee  more  trouble 
in  it  than  I  do. 

I  am  very  sorry  you  are  not  coming  to  Boston  to  embark.  We 
should  have  given  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and,  if  good  wi^es  could 
help,  you  should  have  been  well  sped  on  your  passage.  As  it  is,  we 
can  only  hope  that  you  may  take  us  on  your  return.  Meantime, 
allow  me  to  write  to  you  in  Madrid,  if  I  happen  to  get  into  any 
unexpected  bother  for  want  of  a  rare  book  or  an  unpublished  manu- 
script 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

G.  TlOKNCMU 

Almost  simultaDieously  with  the  foregoing  letter  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  de  Gayangoe,  with  whom  he  had  already  been  in  corre- 
spondence for  some  time,  who  gave  him  unremittingly  the  most 
valuable  and  flMthful  aid,  in  every  possiWe  way,  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  work,  and  to  wbom  he  once  wrote :  "  JSTothing  en- 
courages and  helps  me  in  my  study  of  Spanish  literatuie  like 
your  contributions." 

To  Don  Pascual  dx  Gatakoos,  London. 

Boston,  March  80;  1842. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  —  Since  I  wrote  you,  February  17 -March  1, 1 

have  received  both  your  kind  letters  of  January  28  and  Maidi  2. 

They  have  gratified  me  very  much.    I  am,  indeed,  sorry  that  you  are 

unwilling  to  sell  the  books  you  have  been  so  very  good  as  to  lend 
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me  ;*  but,  certainly,  I  have  not  the  least  disposition  to  complain  of 
jonr  decision.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  books  were  mine,  I  am  per^ 
suaded  I  should  not  part  with  them,  and  for  all  that  you  have  done 
in  relation  to  them^  and  to  me,  I  can  only  feel  gratitude.  For  your 
very  generous  offer  of  the  works  of  Qregoiio  Silvestre,  I  will  consider 
it.  But  I  must  not  be  unreasonable,  and  if  I  do  not  accept  it,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  am  just  as  thankful  for  your  kindness  as  if  I  did. 

I  am  much  disappointed  that  my  fiiend  Mr.  Cc^well  has  refused 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid ;  preferring  to 
remain  in  New  York,  as  librarian  of  a  great  library  just  about  to  be 
established  there.t  Who  will  be  lus  successor  I  do  not  know,  and 
shall  hardly  interest  myself  again  to  procure  the  place  for  anybody. 
Irving  will  do  all  he  can  to  help  Prescott  and  myself,  for  lus  kind- 
ness may  be  entirely  relied  upon  ;  but  he  was  never  very  active ;  he 
is  now  growing  old,  and  his  knowledge  of  books  and  bibliography  is 
not  at  all  like  Cogsw^'s.  I  must,  therefore,  rely  much  upon  your 
advice,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Don 
Fermin  Qonzalo  Moron,  or  auy  other  person  in  Madrid,  bookseller, 
book-collector,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  that  wiU  assist  me  in  obtain- 
ing what  I  want  As  you  are  good  enough  to  ask  me  for  a  list  of  the 
bodes  and  manuscripts  I  wish  to  obtain,  I  enclose  one ;  but  what  I 
desire  especially  to  know  is,  whtU  I  can  buy,  for  I  very  often  might 
purchase  books  of  whose  existence  I  had  before  no  knowledge,  as, 
yesterday,  I  received  from  the  Canon  Riego's  library  a  copy  of  '*  Da- 
mian  de  Vegas,"  Toledo,  1590,  of  which  I  never  heard  till  I  found  it 
in  his  catalc^e. 

To  Don  Pascual  db  Qayahoos,  Madrid. 

Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 1844 
My  dear  Mr.  Gatangos,  — I  have  not  written  to  you  lately, 
because  I  have  been  absent  from  home  for  the  last  two  months, 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  for  Mrs. 
Ticknor's  health,  which,  I  am  happy  to  add,  is  wholly  restored  by 
it,  so  that  we  are  now  about  to  return  to  Boston.  Meantime,  I  have 
received  your  kind  letters  of  April  17  and  May  14.    I  was  sorry  to 

*  Mr.  Gayangos  generously  lent  Mr.  Ticknor  many  Yolnmes  from  his  own 
library,  which  were  of  great  service.  They  came  in  sncoessive  parpiela  acroes 
the  ocean,  and  were  returned  to  him  in  the  same  way. 

t  Mr.  Cogswe]!  remained,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  to  organize 
the  library  he  had  promised  to  found,  which  was  not,  however,  established  for 
several  years. 
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leani  hj  the  last  the  death  of  your  eldest  child,  and  pray  you  to  ac- 
cept my  sincere  sympathy  for  it.  I  know  how  to  feel  for  you,  for  I, 
too,  have  suffered. 

I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  receive  the  manuscripts  and  books, 
both  old  and  recent,  that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  purchase  for 
me.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  the  translation  of  Sismondi,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  and  I  pray  you  to  send  it ;  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  purchases  you  have  made  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Sta. 
Cruz'  library,  which  I  am  sure  will  all  be  welcome.  Please  to  let 
me  know  when  you  have  taken  up  the  remainder  of  the  money  in 
Mr.  Irving's  hands,  and  I  will  send  more.  From  Southey's  sale  I 
obtained  about  thirty  volumes,  I  understand ;  but,  though  I  believe 
I  have  received  from  it  all  the  Spanish  books  of  any  real  value  that  I 
ordered,  I  did  not  get  the  whole  of  my  order,  because  Rich  was  a&aid 
he  should  bid  too  high,  though  he  spent  only  half  the  sum  I  sent 
him,  with  directions  to  return  none  of  it,  except  in  the  shape  of 
Southe/s  books.  .... 

I  will  send  you,  as  soon  as  I  can  have  it  made  out  after  my  return 
home,  a  list  of  my  Spanish  books ;  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  have 
you  make  additions  to  it 

The  Calderons  are  in  Boston,  as  I  hear  from  our  friend  Prescott, 
quite  well  and  very  happy.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  them  back 
again,  and  the  government  here  is  very  glad  to  have  Calderon  come 
as  Minister  to  it  once  more.  His  relations  were  always  of  the  kind 
that  are  useful,  alike  to  the  country  that  sends  the  mission  and  the 
country  that  receives  it 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Calderons  bring  poor  accounts  of  Mr. 
Irving's  health.  I  trust  he  is  better.  Pray  give  my  affectionate  re- 
gards to  him,  and  when  you  write  tell  me  how  he  is. 

I  am  here  for  some  days  with  all  my  family,  enjoying  anew  the 
magniiicent  spectacle  of  these  cataracts,  —  a  spectacle  quite  as  remark- 
able for  its  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  as  it  is  for  its  power  and 
grandeur.  Some  day  I  hope  you  will  come  here  and  enjoy  it  You 
will  find  more  friends  in  this  country  than  you  know  of,  and  we  will 
all  try  to  make  your  time  pass  pleasantly,  if  you  will  make  us  a  visit 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

G.  TiCKNOR. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  one  of  the  books  I 
then  asked  you  to  procure  for  me  was  the  '^  Carcel  de  Amor,  de  Diego 
de  San  Pedro.^  I  do  not  now  need  it,  for  it  is  among  the  books  I 
bought  at  Southey's  sale. 
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To  Doif  P.  DE  Gataiyoos. 

Boston,  Augnst  24, 1844. 

My  dear  Mb.  Gatangos,  —  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  24th  July,  from 
Niagara  Falls,  since  which  I  have  returned  to  Boston  with  my  famUy, 
and  have  caused  the  catalogue  of  my  Spanish  books  to  be  made  out, 
that  goes  with  this.  It  is,  I  believe,  tolerably  complete.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  from  you  any  books  not  on  it 
that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  me  in  writing  a  history  of  Spanish 
literature.  Ajs,  however,  Prescott's  library,  and  some  public  libraries 
here,  contain  all  the  merely  historical  books  I  can  need,  I  suppose 
you  will  confine  your  purchases  to  libras  de  poena  and  libros  de 
entrettnimiento.  But  I  pray  you  in  this,  also,  to  exercise  your  dis- 
cretion freely.    When  you  need  more  funds,  please  to  let  me  know  it 

Of  course,  during  my  residence  in  Spain,  many  years  ago,  and  my 
visits  since  to  the  principal  libraries  of  £urope,  I  have  seen  and  used 
many  curious  Spanish  books  which  I  have  not  bought,  but  from 
which  I  have  made  extracts  and  abstracts  to  serve  my  purposes.  The 
more  of  these  you  may  pick  up  for  me  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 

His  eagerness  to  possess  all  the  instruments  for  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged  naturally  grew  with  rapid  strides,  and 
although  the  love  for  collecting  never  became  simply  a  biblio- 
maniac's passion,  but  was  always  ruled  by  the  literary  element 
from  which  it  sprang,  yet  it  was  a  fervent  enthusiasm,  and  the 
accessions  to  his  Spanish  library  between  1846  and  1852  were 
greater  than  in  any  other  years.  He  says  to  Perthes,  Besser,  and 
Mauke,*  February  24,  1846,  when  sending  them  a  catalogue 
marked  for  purchases :  ''I  am  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for 
them,  —  not  dea  prix  foua,  as  the  French  say,  —  but  I  am 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  decidedly y  rather  than  lose  them  " ;  and 
to  Mr.  O.  Eich,  in  June  of  the  same  year :  "  I  wish  to  give  you 
carte  blanche^  and  feel  sure  that  with  my  letter  of  January  27, 
and  this  list  of  my  books,  you  cannot  mistake  my  wants ;  which, 
you  know,  have  always  been  confined  to  Spanish  belles-lettres, 
and  whatever  is  necessary  to  understand  the  history  of  Spanish 
elegant  literature.  From  time  to  time  I  pray  you  to  send  Mr. 
Gayangos  a  note  of  your  purchases,  as  he  has  a  similar  carte 
blanche  from  me,  and  I  will  desire  him  to  do  the  same  with  you." 
♦  Of  Hambui^g. 
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To  Dr.  Julius,  Hamburg. 

BosTOK,  January  25, 1846. 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Julius,  —  In  the  autumn,  when  I  returned  to  Bos- 
ton from  my  summer's  rustication,  I  found  your  kind  letter  of  July 
12.  That  of  July  21  followed  soon  after,  and  two  days  ago  came  your 
note  of  August  17,  with  the  "  Dietrichstein  Programme."  .... 

Schack's  "  Qeschichte''  was  particularly  welcome ;  it  is  an  important 
book,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  receive  the  rest  of  it  Huber's  Pro- 
granmie  is  excellent,  as  is  eveiything  of  his  on  Spanish  literature  that 
I  know  about,  viz.  his  "  Skizzen,"  his  "  Cid's  Leben,"  his  "  Cronica 
del  Cid,"  and  his  "  Lesebuch,"  all  of  which  I  have  had  from  the  dates 
of  their  publication.  What  else  has  he  printed  ?  If  there  be  any- 
thing on  Spanish  literature,  order  Perthes  and  Besser  to  send  it 
Particularly  I  pray  you  to  thank  him  for  the  copy  of  the  Programme. 
Wolf^  I  hope,  will  reconsider  his  determination  to  print  only  a  part 
of  the  "Rosa  Espinola,"  1573,  with  the  " Cancionero."  Everything 
of  Timoneda's  is  worth  reprinting.  Thank  him,  when  you  write  to 
him,  for  the  Programme,  and  beg  him  to  let  us  have  the  whole  of  the 
vaiicum  volume  of  the  Imperial  Library. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  send  you  the  Reports,  Registrations, 
and  Asylum  Journal,  that  you  want*  They  will  go  by  the  first 
spring  vessel,  and  that  is  not  far  off.  The  account  of  the  Boston  char- 
ities, in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  after  whose  author  you  in- 
quire, was  written  by  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  fonnerly 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

And  now  I  am  about  to  trouble  you  with  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence to  me,  but  one  which  I  hope  will  not  ask  much  of  your 
thoughts  or  time.  My  coUection  of  old  Spanish  books  is  doubled  since 
you  were  here,  and  is  now  so  laige  that  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  com- 
plete as  I  can.  What  can  I  do  for  it  in  Oermany  I  The  only  re- 
source there,  that  I  can  think  oi^  is  the  small  bookcase  that  used  to 
stand  near  the  window  in  the  venerable  and  admirable  Tieck's  par- 
lor, where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  Does  he  still  pre- 
serve that  little  collection,  and  if  he  does  preserve  it,  do  you  think  he 
could  be  induced  to  part  with  it  to  one  who,  as  you  know,  would 
value  it  from  having  been  his,  as  much  as  would  anybody  in  the 
world  t    Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  in  some  way  or  oth^  that  would 

*  Dr.  Julius  (see  ante,  p.  142,  and  note)  had  given  special  attention  to 
prison  discipline.  He  was  one  of  the  German  translators  of  the  "  History  of 
Spanish  Literature." 
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be  mo0t  agreeable  to  him,  to  approach  him  on  this  subject,  and  see  if 
anything  can  be  done  in  my  behalf  1  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  worthy  of  him  to  permit  a  part  of  his  library  to  be  planted  on  this 
Western  continent,  where,  at  some  time  or  other,  it  will  bear  fruit, 
and  where  it  will  never  cease  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  once  the 
property  of  the  first  man  of  his  time  in  Germany.  If  it  comes  into 
my  hands  it  will,  I  think,  be  kept  together,  and  never  leave  the  West- 
em  world 

I  work  away  constantly  at  my  "History  of  Spanish  Literature," 
after  which  you  kindly  inquire.  It  is  now  approaching  1700,  after 
which  there  is  not  much,  as  you  well  know 

Your  friends  here  are  all  well,  except  Mr.  Pickering,  whose  strength 
is  much  broken  down  by  complaints  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  Pres- 
cott  gets  on  well  with  his  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  will  then  take  up 
Philip  II.  He  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you,  and  so  does 
Mr.  Pickering,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  and  so  would  your  other 
Mends  if  they  knew  me  to  be  writing,  for  we  all  remember  you  with 
a  very  sincere  and  lively  interest. 

Yours  always  faithfully, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

Do  you  know  of  old  Spanidi  books  anyvahert  to  be  obtained  in  Ger- 
many or  elsewhere  ?  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Prescott  was,  naturally,  the  confidant  of  his  friend  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  work,  from  its  inception  to  its  publi- 
cation ;  and  when  the  manuscript  of  it  was  complete,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  examination  and  correction,  as  his  histories  had 
been  placed  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  hands  for  a  similar  revision.  He 
was  at  this  time  hesitating  over  his  plans  for  writing  the  ''History 
of  Philip  II.,"  doubting  whether  his  infirmities  would  permit  him 
to  undertake  it,  and  he  devoted  some  weeks  of  this  period  of 
comparative  idleness  to  the  task  of  friendship,  described  by  Mr. 
Ticknor  as  "  an  act  of  kindness  for  which  I  shall  always  feel 
grateful,  and  the  record  of  which  I  preserve  with  care,  as  a  proof 
how  faithful  he  was,  and  how  frank."*  Eetuming  the  manu- 
script with  nineteen  qa»rto  pages  of  memoranda,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  Prescott  also  sent  a  note  of  eight 

•iafe  of  PreacoU,  4to  ed.  p.  284. 
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close-written  pages,  dated  and  signed  by  himself,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part:  — 

Beacon  Strrbt,  May  19, 1848. 

Mt  dear  George, — I  retom  you  the  manuscript  which  I  have 
read,  or  rather  heard  attentively,  text  and  notes,  and  I  only  regret 
that  I  could  not  have  gone  over  them  with  my  eyes,  instead  of  my 
ears,  as  I  could  have  done  them  more  justice.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
have  received  a  constant  gratification  from  the  perusal,  for  the  subject 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  me.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  work  is  done  in  a  manner,  both  as  respects  its  scientific  re- 
sults and  its  execution  as  a  work  of  art,  that  must  secure  it  an  impor- 
tant and  permanent  place  in  European  literature.  Not  only  the  for- 
eign, but  the  Spanish  student  must  turn  to  its  pages  for  the  best,  the 
only  complete  record  of  the  national  mind,  as  developed  in  the  vari- 
0X18  walks  of  elegant  letters.  The  foreign  reader  will  have  ample 
evidence  of  the  unfounded  nature  of  the  satire  "that  the  Spaniards 
have  but  one  good  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  laugh  at  all  the 
rest"  Even  those  superficially  acquainted,  as  I  am,  with  the  Castil- 
ian  literature,  must  be  astonished  to  see  how  prolific  the  Spaniards 
have  been  in  all  kinds  of  composition  known  in  civilized  Europe,  and 
in  some  kinds  exclusively  their  own.  The  few  more  learned  critics, 
in  the  Peninsula  and  out  of  it,  will  find  you  have  boldly  entered  the 
darkest  comers  of  their  literature,  and  dragged  into  light  much  that 
has  hitherto  been  unknown,  or  but  veiy  imperfectly  apprehended ; 
while  there  is  not  a  vexed  question  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  national 
literature  which  you  have  shrunk  from  discussing,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, deciding. 

The  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  me  very  judicious.  By  distributing 
the  subject  into  the  great  periods  determined  by  its  prevalent  char- 
acteristics at  the  time,  you  make  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  connect  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  nation 
with  the  political  and  moral  changes  that  have  exercised  an  influence 
over  it  You  have  clearly  developed  the  dominant  national  spirit, 
which  is  the  peculiar  and  fascinating  feature  of  the  Castilian ;  and 
you  have  shown  how  completely  this  literature  vindicates  a  place  for 
itself  apart  from  all  other  literatures  of  Christendom.  For  it  was  the 
product  of  influences  to  which  they  have  never  been  subjected. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work  to  the  general  reader  will, 
I  suppose,  be  those  which  relate  to  topics  of  widest  celebrity,  —  as 
the  Ballads,  for  example,  the  great  dramatic  writers.  Lope,  Calderon, 
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etc.,  —  above  all  Cervantes,  and  scarcely  less  Quevedo The 

portions  least  interesting  to  the  vulgar  reader  will  be  the  details  in 
relation  to  the  more  obscure  writers. ....  If  you  are  bent  on  abridg- 
ing the  work,  it  is  in  these  portions  ....  that  you  might  exercise 
your  shears.  .... 

I  bdiieve  every  scholar  will  concede  to  you  the  merits  of  having 
had  a  most  extraordinary  body  of  materials  at  your  conmiand, — 
where  such  materials  are  rare,  —  of  having  studied  them  with  dili- 
gence, and,  finally,  of  having  analyzed  and  discussed  them  in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  original  You  have  leaned,  in  the  last  resort,  on  your 
own  convictions,  derived  from  your  own  examinations.  This  will 
give  you  high  authority,  even  with  those  who  differ  from  you  in 
some  of  your  opinions.  ....  [Then  follow  some  remarks  on  details 
of  style  ending  thus :  — ] 

I  have  thought  that  you  sometimes  leave  too  little  to  the  reader's 
imagination,  by  filling  up  the  minute  shades,  instead  of  trusting  for 
effect  to  the  more  prominent  traits.  If  you  don't  imderstand  me,  I 
can  better  explain  myself  in  conversation. 

These  are  small  peculiarities,  which  some  might  think  not  worth 
noticing  at  all.  But  style  h  a  subtle  thing,  and  as  it  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  reader  is  to  see  into  the  writer^s  thoughts,  it  cannot  be 
too  carefully  studied.  .... 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

William  H.  Prescott. 

In  a  part  of  Mr.  Prescott's  letter  there  is  a  reference  to  one 
element  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  plan  which  guided  him  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  whole  work.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  notes  to  two 
friends,  which  accompanied  presentation  copies  of  the  book  when 
they  were  distributed.     To  Sir  Charles  Lyell  he  says  :  — 

You  know  our  reading  public  in  the  United  States,  how  large  it  is, 
as  well  as  how  craving  and  increasing  ;  so  that  you  will  be  less  sur- 
prised than  others,  that  I  have  prepared  my  book  as  much  for  general 
readers  as  for  scholars.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  surprise  you,  too. 
But  I  have  done  it,  and  must  abide  the  consequences.  Indeed,  for  a 
great  many  years  I  have  been  persuaded  that  literary  history  ought 
not  to  be  confined,  as  it  has  been  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
written,  to  persons  of  tasteful  scholarship,  but  should  be  made,  like 
civil  history,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ^people  to 
which  it  relates.    I  have  endeavored,  therefore,  so  to  write  my  ac- 
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count  of  Spanish  literature  as  to  make  the  literature  itself- the  expo- 
nent of  the  peculiar  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  no  remains  to  be  seen.  But  i/  /  have, 
mj  book,  I  think,  will  be  read  by  my  countrymen,  whose  advance 
in  a  taste  for  reading  on  grave  and  thoughtful  subjects  increases  so 
perceptibly  that  there  is  a  plain  difference  since  you' were  here. 

To  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  he  says  the  same  thing  in  other 
words :  — 

"  As  you  read,  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  book  is  an  attempt 
to  make  literary  history  useful,  as  general  reading,  to  a  people  like 
the  American,  by  connecting  it  with  the  history  of  civilization  and 
manners  in  the  country  to  which  it  relates.  Whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded is  another  question  ;  but  you  will  not  judge  me  as  I  wish  to 
be  judged,  imless  you  take  this  for  what  the  Germans  call  your 
"  stand-punct.'' 

A  history  of  literature  necessarily  falls  far  short,  in  animation 
and  in  human  interest,  of  a  history  of  events,  and  it  must  con- 
sist, in  great  part,  of  a  catalogue  —  more  or  less  thSnuUtqw,  but 
essentially  a  chronological  Hst  —  of  books,  accompanied  by  state- 
ments of  dates  and  skeletons  of  contents.  Mr.  Ticknor,  however, 
in  pursuing  his  object  of  giving  a  living  interest  to  his  work,  seized 
every  opportunity  for  a  sketch  of  national  character  and  experience, 
or  of  individual  lives,  into  which  he  infused  variety  and  vivacity, 
as  well  as  philosophic  observation ;  and  he  enlivened  his  pages 
by  translations,  and  by  intelligible  and  attractive  criticism. 

The  result  is,  that  while  it  is  a  work  of  which  one  of  the 
English  writers  who  noticed  it  *  said,  when  it  appeared,  he  be- 
lieved there  were  not  six  men  in  Europe  able  to  review  it,  and 
which,  by  universal  consent,  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  history, 
not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  the  period  it  covers,  it  has  actu- 
ally proved  so  attractive  to  general  readers,  that  several  thousand 
copies  have  been  «old  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  three  of  the  great  languages  of  Europe.t  Among 
the  reviews  and  notices  of  the  book,  which  appeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  immediately  after  its  publication,  we  find,  there* 

•  Shirley  Brooke,  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle." 
t  Spanish,  German  and  French. 
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fore,  Mr.  Prescott*  remarking  on  the  pains  his  Mend  has  taken 
''  to  unfold  the  peculiarities  of  the  Castilian  character,  and  how, 
with  a  spirit  of  sound  philosophy,  he  raises  his  work  above  the 
ordinary  province  of  literary  criticism  " ;  while  Mr.  Brunet  refers 
to  the  "  renseignements  bibliographiques  qu'U  ofl&«  en  grande 
quantity,  et  qui  foumissent  les  mat^iiaux  de  nombreuses  et  im- 
portantes  additions,  aux  recherches  de  Brunet,  d'^bert,  et  autres 
savants,  verses  dans  la  connaissance  des  livres."t  Mr.  Richard 
Ford  X  gives  him  "  infinite  credit "  for  the  great  number  of  rare 
and  curious  books  which  he  has  pointed  out,  for  his  careful 
tracing  of  their  editions,  and  the  exact  indications  of  chapter  and 
verse,  on  his  margin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adds  some  words 
about  Mr.  Ticknor's  "  gentlemanlike  and  elegant  remarks,  couched 
in  a  calm  tone,  and  expressed  in  a  clear  and  unaffected  style," 
and  asserts  that  he  has  produced  a  record  which  may  be  read 
with  general  satisfaction,  and  will  be  lastingly  valued  for  refer- 
ence. Mr.  Buckle  also,  in  a  private  letter,  says  :  "  In  Mr.  Tick- 
nor's  singularly  valuable  *  History  of  Spanish  Literature '  there 
is  more  real  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  Spanish 
histories  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  read.''§ 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Harper,  New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849, 
while  Mr.  John  Murray,  at  the  same  time,  published  a  small 
edition  in  London.  A  Spanish  translation  was  already  begun, 
fsom  advanced  sheets,  by  Don  P.  de  Gayangos  and  Don  Enrique 
de  Yedia,  but  the  last  volume  of  this  did  not  appear  until  several 
years  later.  Meantime,  reviews  and  notices  appeio^d  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  some  of  which  contained  inconsiderable 

♦  In  the  "  North  American  Review."  This  was  the  last  article  Mr.  Prescott 
ever  wrote  for  a  periodical.    See  "  Life  of  Prescott." 

t  Prom  the  "  Bulletin  Beige,"  article  signed  G.  Brunet.  "  The  bibliographi- 
cal infonnation  it  contains  in  great  quantities,  and  which  furnishes  materials  for 
numerous  and  important  additions  to  the  researches  of  Brunet,  iSbert,  and  other 
experts,  versed  in  the  history  of  books." 

*  Author  of  the  [*  Handbook  of  Spain."  He  wrote  an  article  on  Mr.  Tick- 
nor's  work  in  the  "  London  Quarterly,"  and  a  notice  of  it  also  for  the  "  London 
Times." 

§  The  letter  appears  in  the  *'  Life  of  Theodore  Parker,"  to  whom  It  was  ad- 
dressed. 
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objections  to  matters  of  style,  or  to  special  opinions,  omissions, 
and  statements ;  but  all  the  articles  which  carried  weight  with 
them  agreed  in  praise  and  respect* 

Private  letters  also  flowed  in,  of  course,  and  some  of  these  are 
of  a  character  suitable  to  be  introduced  herct 

From  J.  Lothbop  Motley  to  Q.  Tickkor. 

Chestnut  Stbset,  Bostok,  December  29, 1849. 

My  dear  Sib,  — At  the  risk  of  appearing  somewhat  impolite,  I 
have  delayed  expressing  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  until  I  had 
read  the  whole  work.  This  I  have  now  done  very  carefully,  and 
parts  of  it  several  times,  and  I  am  happy  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  at  the  eminent  success  which  you  have  attained. 
Your  book  is  an  honor  to  yourself  and  to  American  Uterature. 

I  felt  sure,  before  reading  it,  that  it  would  be  thorough,  accurate, 
learned,  and  that  the  subject  would  be  entirely  exhausted  by  your 
labors  ;  but  as  histories  of  literature,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  gen- 
eraUy  been  rather  arid  and  lifeless  productions,  occupying  rather  a 
place  upon  the  library  shelf  as  books  of  reference  than  upon  the  table 
as  sources  of  entertainment  and  instruction  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  three  volumes  of  so  exceedingly 
interesting  and  picturesque  a  character  as  these  which  you  have  given 
to  the  world. 
.    In  this  result,  I  think  you  may  take  the  most  credit  to  yourself  for 

♦  The  more  important  notices  of  Mr.  Ticknor*8  work,  at  its  first  appearance, 
were  the  following :  "  London  Quarterly  "  (by  Richard  Ford) ;  "  North  Ameri- 
can," January,  1860  (by  W.  H.  Preacott) ;  "  British  Quarterly,"  February,  1850 ; 
"London  Athenaenm,"  March,  1860;  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  1860  (by 
Rossieuw  de  St  HUaire) ;  "  El  Heraldo,"  Madrid,  March,  1860  (by  Domingo  del 
Monte) ;  "  London  Morning  Chronicle,"  May,  1850  (by  Shiriey  Brooks,  who 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ticknor  to  inform  him  of  the  authorship) ;  "  Christian  Exam- 
iner," Boston,  April,  1860  (by  G.  S.  Hillaid) ;  "  Methodist  Quarterly,"  New 
York  (by  C.  C.  Felton) ;  "  L*Opinion  Publique,"  Paris,  which  had  five  articles 
in  1861  (by  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt) ;  "  London  Spectator,"  "  Examiner,** 
"  Literary  Gazette,"  and  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1860  ;  "  Journal  des  D^ 
bats,"  1862  (by  Philar^te  Chasles,  who  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  in  his 
"  Voyages  d'un  Critique  en  Bspagne,"  1868) ;  "Blatter  ftlr  Literarische  Unter- 
haltung,"  1853  (by  Ferdinand  Wolf). 

t  A  delightful  letter  from  Washington  Irving  ha«  already  been  published  in 
his  Memoirs,  which  deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  of  producing  it  here. 
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the  artistic  mannei  with  which  you  have  handled  your  materials.  The 
subject  is,  to  be  sure, — as  it  now  appears  after  your  book  is  finished,  — 
a  brilliant  and  romantic  one  ;  bat  I  have  read  enough  of  literaiy  his- 
tories to  know  that  they  are  too  apt  to  furnish  a  kind  of  Barmecide's 
feast,  in  which  the  reader  has  to  play  the  part  of  Shacabac,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  excellence  of  the  lamb,  stu£fed  with  pistachio  nuts,  the 
flavor  of  the  wines,  and  the  peifume  of  the  roses,  upon  the  assertion 
of  the  entertainer,  and  without  assistance  from  his  own  perceptions. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  your  history.  While  reading  it,  one  feels 
and  recognizes  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Spanish  poetry  and  romance, 
which  are  so  singularly  in  union  with  the  chivalrous  and  romantic 
nation  which  produced  them.  You  have  given  extracts  enough  from 
each  prominent  work  to  allow  the  reader  to  feel  its  character,  and  to 
produce  upon  his  mind  the  agreeable  illusion  that  he  himself  knows 
something  of  the  literature  to  which  you  introduce  him.  You  ana- 
lyze enough  to  instruct,  without  weaiying  the  reader  with  too  elabo- 
rate details. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  great  art  in  composing  literary  history.  The 
reader  should  be  able  to  take,  and  to  remember,  a  general  view  of  the 
whole,  and  while  looking  down  the  long  vista  of  the  gallery,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pause  at  each  remarkable  picture  long  enough  to  study 
and  comprehend  its  beauties  and  its  individual  character.  .... 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  work  will  always  be  the  standard  work 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  many  to  a  lit- 
erature which  has  of  late  years  been,  I  should  think,  comparatively 
n^lected 

Spanish  literature  is  not  only  an  important  subject  in  itself,  but  it 
furnishes  a  complete  and  separate  episode  in  the  history  of  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  the  European  mind.  Nowhere  else  have 
poets  exhibited  themselves  in  such  picturesque  and  startling  attitude 
and  costume.  The  warrior,  monk,  troubadour,  and  statesman,  all  in 
one,  combining  the  priesfs  bigotry  and  the  poet's  fire  with  the 
"  courtier's,  soldier^s,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword,"  exist  oidy  in  that 
romantic  literature  of  which  you  have  written  the  history  so  weU. 

One  can  hardly  understand  the  history  of  Europe  without  knowing 
not  only  the  history,  but  the  literary  history,  of  Spain  ;  and  after  the 
brilliant  illustrations  of  both,  furnished  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Prescott, 
no  one  will  have  an  excuse  for  ignorance. 

B^ging  you  to  excuse  this  slight  expression  of  the  merits  of  your 
work,  I  remain  Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  L.  MOTLBT. 
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Froh  Henrt  HAiJ.Aiff,  Ebq. 

Wix^TON  Cres^jent,  London,  Jamuuy  IQ^  1850. 

Mt  dbab  Mb*  TICK2Y0B,  —  The  American  mail  went  so  soon  alter 
my  receipt  of  your  very  obliging  present  of  your  tiiree  volnm^  that 
I  was  not  able  to  thank  you  at  that  time.  The  delay,  however,  has 
given  me  time  to  read  them  through,  and  X  can  congratulate  you  on 
having  brought  your  long  labors  to  a  close  with  so  much  honor  to 
your8el£  The  book  has  evidently  taken  a  position  in  which  it  both 
supersedes,  for  its  chief  purpose,  all  others,  and  will  never  be  itself 
superseded,  certainly  not  oujt  of  Spain ;  and,  unless  Spain  become 
veiy  different  from  what  it  is,  not  within  its  confines.  Your  reach  of 
knowledge  is  really  marvellous  in  a  foreigner ;  and  I  particularly  ad- 
mire the  candor  and  good  sense  with  which  you  have  escaped  the 
ordinary  fault  of  exaggerating  the  writers  whom  you  have  occasion  to 
bpng  before  the  public,  while  you  have  done  ample  justice  to  their 
real  deserts.  Your  style  is  dear,  firm,  and  well-sustained.  Perhaps 
you  will  excuse  a  very  trifling  criticism  ;  a  few  words  seem  to  recur 
too  often,  such  as  lady-lovcy  which  I  hold  hardly  fit  for  prose,  and 
gerUal,  which  is  better,  and  not  objectionable,  except  that  I  think  you 
have  it  too  often. 

I  rejoice  —  not  only  on  your  account  —  that  your  work  has  every 
prospect  of  a  large  sale  in  America,  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
country  that  a  subject  so  merely  literary,  and  not  relating  to  transient 
literature,  has  attracted  a  number  of  purchasers  —  at  least  according 
to  the  calculation  of  your  publisher — very  far  beyond  what  any 
book,  except  one  of  a  popular  character,  could  reach  at  once  in  Eng- 
land. This  shows  that  America  is  fast  taking  a  high  position  as  a 
literary  country ;  the  next  half-century  ^ill  be  abundantly  produc- 
tive of  good  authors  in  your  Union.  And  it  is  yet  to  be  observed 
that  there  is  not,  nor  probably  will  be,  a  distinct  American  school 
The  language  is  absolutely  the  same,  all  slight  peculiarities  being  now 
effaced ;  and  there  seems  nothing  in  the  turn  of  sentiment  or  taste 
which  a  reader  can  recognize  as  not  English.  This  is  not  only  re- 
markable in  such  works  as  yours  and  Mr.  Prescotf  s,  but  even,  as  it 
strikes  me,  in  the  lighter  literature,  as  fsur  qs  I  see  it,  of  poetry  or 
belles-lettres.  .... 

You  will,  I  hope,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Lord  Mahon  has  pro- 
posed your  name  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Andqua- 
ries.    You  will  be  united  in  this  with  Everett^  Prescott,  and  Bancroft* 

*  Lord  Mahon,  as  President  of  the  Society,  said  at  its  annual  meeting,  April 
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Loffd  Mahon  did  thk  without  the  least  suggestion  of  mine,  ftom  being 
pleased  with  your  book,  but  I  was,  of  course,  glad  to  add  my  name  to 
the  Becommendation.    You  will  Teceive  the  diploma  in  time. 

r  was  much  inteiested  by  your  letter  of  September  25,  which  I 
took  the  liberty  of  showing  to  Dr.  Holland  s^d  Lord  Lansdowne. 
....  I  hope  that  peace  may  continue  all  over  the  world,  and  indeed 
there  seems  no  great  cause  for  alarm  at  present  Without  the  non- 
sense of  a  Peace  Society,  a  change  is  coming  over  the  spirits  of  men, 
and  it  is  more  and  more  felt  that  war  is  not  to  be  undertaken  for 
Mrolous^punctilioB  or  unimportant  interests.  .... 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

HXNR¥  HaIiLAV. 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Ticknor  writes  as  follows :  — 

To  Don  P.  db  Gayangos. 

Boston^  October  14, 1850i 
My  dear  Don  Pascual,  —  I  wrote  you  last  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, since  which  I  have  not  heard  from  you  directly ;  but  I  know 
that  the  copies  of  my  History  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Barnnger  and  to 
Don  Adolfo  de  Castro,  through  your  kindness,  have  safely  reached 
their  destination,  Don  Adolfo  writes  to  me  very  agreeably  about  my 
book,  but  says  he  shall  answer  what  I  have  said  about  the  Buscapie. 

Young  Prescott  has  returned  lately,  and  brought  me  the  fine  copies 
of  "  Ayllon's  Cid,"  1579,  and  of  the  "  Toledana  Discreta,"  1604,  which 
you  intrusted  to  his  care.  Hb  father  came  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  of  them  are  quite  well,  and  much  gratified  by  the  kindness  they 
everywhere  received  in  Europe.  .... 

I  continue  to  receive  much  better  accounts  of  my  book  from  Eu- 
rope than  I  can  think  it  deserves.  ....  You  will,  I  suppose,  have 
had  Ford's  review  in  the  "  London  Quarterly  "  for  October,  and  that 
of  Rossieuw  de  St.  Hilaire  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ''  at 

23, 1850 :  "  It  is  also  with  great  pleasure  that  I  find  another  gentleman  from  the 
United  States,  the  anthor  of  the  excellent  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature," 
augmenting  the  list  of  our  honorary  members.  Five  years  ago  we  had  not  one 
from  that  conntry .  At  present  we  have  four,  namely,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, Mr.  Preeoott,  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  —  an  aecession  of  talent  and  high  charac* 
ter  of  -^^ch  any  society  might  jnstly  be  prond."  After  reading  the  book  Lord 
Mahon  had  opebed  a  oonespondenoe  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  whom  he  had  not  pre- 
viously knowil    *; 
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Paris.  JuliuB  is  going  on  Tigorously  with  his  tianslation  at  Ham- 
buig,  assisted,  as  he  writes  me,  by  notes  from  Wolf  of  Vienna  and 
Huber  of  Berlin,  and  expecting  to  publish  at  New  Year.  Tieck 
writes  with  much  kindness  about  it  Villemain  has  volunteered  to 
me  a  message  of  approbation  and  thanks  ;  and  I  enclose  you  a  letter 
'  from  Humboldt,  found  in  a  newspaper,  of  which  I  know  nothing 
else,  not.  even  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  but  which  I  think  jou  and 
Don  Domingo  del  Monte  will  read  with  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  words  in  which  he  speaks  of  Prescott  and  myself,  and  for  the 
broad  yiew  he  gives  —  after  his  grand,  generalizing  fashion  —  of  the 
progress  of  culture  in  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  notices  of  my  History,  I  under- 
stand, in  England  and  this  country,  which  I  have  not  seen ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  that  were  uniayorable.* 

Fbom  Ludwig  Tieck. 

Potsdam,  Jaly  28, 1850. 

Honored  FRiBND,t  —  What  a  happy  time  it  was  when  we  met  al- 
most every  day  in  Dresden.  I  still  look  back  to  that  time  with  much 
pleasure.  Gtouine  friendship,  indeed,  consists  in  this,  that  men 
understand  each  other  better  every  day,  and  become  indispensable 
to  one  another  in  sentiments,  expressions,  and  so  forth  ;  this  is  what 
ordinary  society  neither  appreciates  nor  requires.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  esteem  with  which  you  inspired  me,  your  valued  present 
surprised  me ;  for,  delightful  as  these  welcome  volumes  were,  their 
many-sided  and  profound  learning  astonished  me.  Much  is  now  do- 
ing for  Spanish  literature,  but  your  learned  work  appears  to  me  the 
first  of  the  day. 

If  I  did  not  immediately  thank  you  from  a  frdl  heart,  my  malady, 
which  takes  hold  of  me,  and  exhausts  me  to  an  incredible  degree, 
must  be  my  excuse,  and,  on  the  same  ground,  you  will  kindly  accept 
this  dictated  letter. 

Much  as  I  have  read  of  Spanish,  and  though  I  counted  myseK 
among  the  connoLsseurs  in  the  province  of  poetry,  your  beautifdl  book 

*  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  then  our  Minister  to  England,  to 
Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  he  says :  *'  I  was  present  a  few  evenings  since,  when  the 
Qneen  asked  Mr.  Macanlay  what  new  book  he  oonld  recommend  for  her  read- 
ing. He  replied  that  he  would  recommend  Her  Miyesty  to  send  for  the  '  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature/  by  an  American,  Mr.  Ticknor  of  Boston.** 

t  Translated  fh>m  the  German. 
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has  jet  put  me  to  shame,  for  I  have  gained  an  endless  amount  of  new 
information  from  it  The  chapters  on  the  Romances  seemed  to  me 
especiallj  new  and  instructivey  and  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
peated readings,  that  I  may  study  and  learn  more.  It  was  new  to 
me,  also,  that  you  had  travelled  in  Spain. 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  feel  much  admiration  for  the  modem  poetry, 
in  comparison  with  the  earlier  poetry  and  literature.  These  modem 
ideas,  this  French  style,  this  degraded  language,  do  not  suit  the  grave 
Spaniard. 

I  could  have  wished  the  chapters  on  the  Drama  more  minute  still, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  Protestants,  by  education,  habit,  and  daily 
intercourse,  lack  a  power  of  entering  into  the  mythical  religious  poe- 
try. For,  while  Calderon  inclined  to  allegory,  we  find  in  Lope 
religious  mythical  views,  and  poetic  representations  which  have  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  magic  power  over  me  for  many  years.  Just  so 
Lope's  contemporaries,  such  as  Mira  de  Mesqua  and  others,  are  very 
remarkable  in  representations  of  miracles,  l^ends,  apparitions.  This 
point  seems  to  me  to  have  been  too  little  regarded  by  all  friends ;  for 
I  cannot  speak  of  those  caricatures  which,  for  a  time,  tried  to  attract 
attention  by  much  noise ;  when  even  young  Jews  were  indefatigable 
in  painting  Madonnas  and  Christs. 

Remember  me  to  your  lady,  and  think  sometimes  of  your  admir- 
ing Mend, 

LUDWIQ  TiEOK. 

Having  thus  met  with  a  solid  and  most  gratifying  success,  the 
"History  of  Spanish  Literature"  maintained  its  place,  and  in 
1863,  when  he  had  accumulated  additional  materials,  and  had 
profited  by  all  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man translations  of  his  work,  as  well  as  in  such  reviews  and  pri- 
vate criticisms  as  seemed  to  him  of  value,  Mr.  Ticknor  brought 
out  a  third  edition  of  the  book,  "  corrected  and  enlarged."  The 
Preface  to  this  gives  a  fall  account  of  the  means  and  methods  by 
which  he  had  acquired  the  new  matter,  and  of  the  changes  he 
saw  fit  to  make.* 

He  continued,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  gather  from  every  acces- 
sible source  whatever  could  add  to  the  accuracy  and  the  merit 

♦  In  this  Preface  Mr.  Hcknor  states  that  8,600  copies  of  his  work  have  been 
published  in  America  alone.  Since  that  time  1,800  more  have  been  sold  in  the 
United  Stetes. 
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of  this  his  chief  producstioji.  "  A  copy  of  his  History  was  always 
on  his  table ;  and,  fetaining  to  the  last  his  literary  activity,  and 
liis  interest  in  his  fSstvorite  studies,  he  constantly  had  it  in  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  revisions  as  were  suggested  bj 

his  own  researches,  or  those  of  Spanish  scholars  in  Europe 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  editions 
[the  third  and  fourth]  will  see  how  carefully  and  conscientiously 
Mr.  Ticknor  labored,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  to  secure  complete- 
ness to  the  work  to  which  the  best  portion  of  his  life  was  dedi- 
cated, with  a  singleness  of  devotion  rare  in  these  days  of  desul- 
tory activity  and  rapid  production."* 

*  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition,  b^  O.  S.  HUlard.  This  edition,  prepioed'for 
the  press  by  lir.  HiUard,  appeared  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  who 
left  a  special  requeat  that  his  friend  might  perform  this  office. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Visit  to  WaMngton,  —  Letters  to  Mr.  MilnMn,  Prince  John^  Sir  E, 
Head,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  F,  Wolf,  D.  Webster,  E.  Eventt,  Q.  T.  Curtis, 
ctnd  C.  8.  Dav&is,  —  New  Books, — Pctssing  Events, — Spanish,  Liter- 
ary Sy^iijecis.  — Slavery. — InterMUional  Copyright 

IN  the  spring  of  the  year  1850  Mr.  Ticknor  went  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  first  time  since  1828,  taking  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter with  him,  and  the  fortnight' he  passed  there  was  very  ani- 
mated, owing  to  the  presence  in  the  sodety  of  the  capital  that 
season,  of  a  number  of  persons  with  whom  he  could  not  fail 
to  have  interesting  and  agreeable  intercourse.  Mr.  Webster 
was  in  Washington  as  Senator;  so  was  Mr.  Clay,  who  occu- 
pied rooms  near  Mr.  Ticknor's  in  the  hotel,  and  frequently  came 
in  as  a  friendly  neighbor ;  Mr.  Calderon  was  Spanish  Minister ; 
Mr.  R  C.  Winthrop  was  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Boston ;  and  many  other  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  there,  officially  or  for  pleasure.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  as 
English  Minister,  was  a  brilliant  acquisition  to  the  society  of  the 
place ;  the  Chevalier  Hiilsemann,  Austrian  Charg^  d' Affaires, 
recollected  seeing  Mr.  Ticknor  once  in  the  riding-school  in  Got- 
tingen,  thirty-five  years  before,  and  remembered  his  appearance 
so  well,  he  said  he  should  have  recognized  him ;  a  son  of  that 
Marquis  de  Sta.  Cruz  who  had  so  often  been  his  host  in  Madrid 
was  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Legation ;  and,  finally,  the  White 
House,  as  presided  over  by  good  General  Taylor  and  his  attrac- 
tive daughter,  Mrs.  Bliss,  was,  socially,  more  agreeable  than 
usual. 

The  constant  dinner-parties  at  which  this  circle  met  were 
uncommonly  bright  with  clever  conversation,  and  the  mornings 
passed  with  Mr.  Webster,  or  in  the  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  were  interesting.     Unfortunately  Mr.  Ticknor 
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was  not  well  during  this  visit,  and  unfortunately,  also,  his  let- 
ters, though  Med  with  the  daily  record  of  what  he  did,  contain 
,  almost  nothing  in  a  form  to  be  appropriate  here. 
On  one  occasion  he  writes :  — 

As  Judge  Wayne  says,  ^the  demonstration  in  fiAYor  of  Webster's 
speech  *  is  triumphant"  The  number  of  letters  he  receives  about  it  is 
prodigiotu ;  and  the  flood  still  comes  in,  as  if  none  had  flowed  before. 
He  has  sent  me  a  roll  of  a  few  hundred,  with  which  I  have  been  amus- 
ing myself  this  morning  ;  and  from  their  look,  and  from  what  I  hear, 
he  could  have,  from  any  part  of  the  country,  a  list  of  names  as  signifi- 
cant of  its  public  opinion  as  the  list  from  Boston.  The  great  West 
goes  for  him  with  a  rush. 

In  another  letter  he  says :  — 

The  dinner  at  Webster's  was  very  agreeable,  q^iU  agreeable ;  though 
having  risen  at  three  in  the  morning  to  prepare  his  great  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  having  argued  it,  and,  Anally,  having  had  a 
little  discussion  in  the  Senate  as  late  as  five  o'clock,  he  grew  tired 
about  nine,  and  showed  a  great  infection  of  sleep.  But  at  the  table 
he  was  in  excellent  condition. 

Again  he  writes  :  — 

The  first  half  of  the  evening  I  spent  with  Clay,  who  had  with  him 
Foote  and  Clingman ;  and  a  curious  conversation  we  had  about  slav- 
ery, I  assure  you.  .... 

At  last,  however,  mentioning  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Prescott  with 
a  party  of  friends,  he  adds,  "  They  will  stay  till  Friday,  so  as  to 
dine  at  the  President's  on  Thursday,  for  which  we  have  invita- 
tions, but  I  would  not  stop  here  next  week  to  dine  with  the 
Three  Holy  Kings  of  Cologne."  t 

This  visit  to  Washington  is  mentioned  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mr,  Milman  :  — 

*  The  famous  7th  of  March  speech. 

t  The  description,  in  the  "Life  of  Prescott/*  of  the  attentions  showered  upon 
his  friend,  might  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  welcome  Mr.  Ticknor  him- 
self received. 
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To  THE  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  London. 

BosTOir,  April  80, 1850. 

Mt  dbab  Mb.  Milhan,  —  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  most  kind 
letter  concerning  mj  '*  History  of  Spanish  Literatnre."  Such  appro- 
bation as  your  kindness  has  given  is  the  true  and  highest  reward 
an  author  receives  ;  for  though  the  public  may  read,  —  and  in  this 
country  the  reading  public  is  very  large,  —  yet  it  is  the  few  who 
decide.  .... 

I  have  lately  spent  a  fortnight  in  Washington.  The  times  there 
are  very  stirring,  the  passions  of  men  much  excited.  But  no  per- 
manent mischief  will  come  from  it.  The  people  of  the  North  have 
neither  been  frightened  nor  made  angry,  and  are  not  likely  to  be. 
....  The  result  will  be,  that  after  much  more  angry  discussion  a 
ground  of  compromise  and  adjustment  will  be  found  which  will 
settle  the  controversy  once  and  forever,  as  we  hope.  This  will  be 
mainly  owing  to  the  conciliatory  tone  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  which 
has  much  quieted  the  popular  feeling  at  the  North  ;  for  if  he  had 
assumed  the  opposite  tone,  the  whole  North  would  have  gone  with 
him,  and  the  breach  would  have  been  much  widened,  if  not  made 
irreparable.  .... 

Meantime  the  country  advances  with  gigantic  strides,  and  as  the 
new  States  get  on  and  take  their  permanent  places  in  the  Confederacy, 
they  feel  a  new  power  coming  upon  them,  which  is  destined  to  have  a 
preponderating  authority  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  conflicts  that  may 
hereafter  arise  between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  mean  the  great 
basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  with  its  free  States,  which,  after  the 
census  of  1850,  and  the  representation  which  will  be  organized  upon 
its  basis,  will  have  upon  all  national  questions  a  decisive  power,  and 
never  endure  for  a  moment  a  state  of  things  that  can  tend  to  making 
New  Orleans  a  foreign  port  This  power  will  be  eminently  conserva- 
tive, hostile  to  the  spirit  of  slavery,  and  every  year  will  become  more 
so.  This  makes  the  present  contest  in  Ck>ngress  very  important,  and 
will  explain  to  you  much  of  its  fierceness.  .... 

I  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  about  our  political  affairs,  be- 
cause they  are  of  so  broad  a  nature  that  they  become  a  part  of  the 
concerns  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  can  be  alien  from  no 
man's  heart  who  feels  what  belongs  to  Christendom  and  its  inter- 
ests. It  is,  besides,  the  uppermost  subject  here  now.  Mr.  Web- 
ster made  a  bold  and  manly  speech  about  it  in  one  of  our  public 
squares  yesterday  afternoon,  as  he  arrived  at  his  hotel  from  Wash- 
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ington  for  a  few  daya,  and  I  have  just  been  talking  with  him  about 

it* 

Hoping  that  when  your  leisure  permits  we  may  hear  from  you  again, 
Veiy  sincere^  yours, 

Gsa  TiCKifOB. 

To  PwNCB  John,  DuKfi  of  Saxoky,  Dresden. 

Boston,  July  22, 185a 
Mt  DBAS  PaiKC9»  —  I  haye  dedred  to  write  to  you  for  some  time, 
and  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  interesting  and  instrucUye  1^ 
ter  which  you  sent  me  in  the  spring,  and  a  note  of  May  9,  in  which 
you  speak  with  your  accustomed  kindness  of  my  **  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,'^  of  which  I  had  early  ventured  to  send  you  a  copy.  But 
the  state  of  our  public  afibirs,  on  which  I  wished  to  say  something, 
seemed  every  week  to  be  likely  to  take  a  decisive  turn.  ....  I  have 
waited,  however,  in  vain.  The  debates  are  still  going  on,  the  decision 
is  still  somewhat  uncertain,  and  the  disturbed  and  excited  state  of 
public  opinion  and  feeling  is  still  unappeased. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  angry  discussion  has  come  a  melancholy 
event,  of  which  you  have  already  heard,  —  I  mean  the  very  sudden 
death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  an  event  which,  perhaps, 
will  not  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  course  of  public  afiairs,  but 
is  worth  particular  notice,  from  the  circumstance  that  what  has  accom- 
panied and  followed  it  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country The  shock  was 

very  great ;  and,  in  a  despotism,  the  loss  of  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, under  circumstances  of  such  national  embarrassment,  would 
have  undoubtedly,  I  think,  brought  on  a  period  of  confusion.  But 
here,  the  course  of  things  was  not  in  the  least  shaken.    The  next  day 

*  During  this  visit  in  Boston  Mr.  Webster  one  day  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  asking  him  to  come  to  his  hotel  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  detained  him 
in  conversation  till  a  party  of  gentlemen  had  assembled  who  had  united  to  gh*6 
a  semi-public  dinner  in  his  (Mr.  Webster's)  honor,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  induced  to 
sit  down  with  them.  When  the  after-dinner  speaking  began,  one  of  the  guests 
suddenly  called  on  Mr.  Ticknor,  whom,  he  said,  in  all  his  large  experience  of 
public  dinners  he  had  never  before  seen  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and,  without  a 
moment's  chance  for  preparation,  Mr.  Ticknor  responded  with  what  a  person 
present  asserts  was  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  effective  little  speeches  he  had 
ever  heard.  This  was  the  only  time  Mr.  Ticknor  was  ever  entrapped  into  sudi 
a  performance  ;  a  fact  as  significant  of  his  tastes,  as  the  testimony  to  his  success 
is  signifioant  of  his  gifts. 
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at  noon,  July  10,  the  Vice-Pieaident  was  publidj  sworn  into  office, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  in  the  jtresence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  but  without  the  least  show  or  bustle,  not  a  soldier  being 
visible  on  the  occasion,  nor  any  fonn  observed  or  any  word  spoken 
but  the  accustomed  simple  and  awful  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Nor  was  the  effect  on  the  country  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
CapitoL  Men  were  everywhere  shocked  by  it,  as  a  warning  of  God's 
power,  and  felt  grieved  for  the  loss  of  one  in  whose  faithfulness,  mod- 
eration, and  wisdom  even  those  originally  opposed  to  his  election 
had  come  very  generally  to  place  great  confidence.  But  there  was  no 
convulsion,  no  alarm.  Neither  private  nor  public  credit  was  affected 
to  the  amount  of  a  peimy,  nor  did  any  man  in  the  country  feel  as  if 
his  personal  happiness  and  security,  or  those  of  his  children,  were  to 
be  any  way  involved  in  this  sudden  death  of  the  political  head  of  the 
nation.  .... 

Nor  has  there  been  any  ground  for  alarm.  The  popular  will,  which 
gives  the  main  impulse  to  all  governmental  action  in  free  institu- 
tions like  ours,  will  be  as  efficient  in  carrying  on  the  state  under  Mr. 
Fillmore  as  it  was  imder  General  Taylor.  The  people  know  this, 
and  therefore  feel  little  affected  by  the  change.  And  Mr.  Fillmore, 
on  liis  part,  knows  that  power  will  be  given  to  him  by  this  popular 
will  only  so  far  as  he  consults  the  real  interests  of  the  whole  country, 
or  "what  the  whole  people  —  little  likely  to  be  deceived  on  such 
great  matters  affecting  themselves  —  believe  to  be  their  real  inter- 
ests  

The  affair  of  Cuba,  I  suppose,  made  much  noise  for  a  time  in  Ger- 
many, and  perhaps  the  American  government  was  blamed.  But  it 
did  not  deserve  to  be.  We  have,  as  you  know,  no  secret  police,  nor 
anything  approaching  it ;  the  numbers  concerned  in  the  piratical  ex- 
pedition ♦  were  inconsiderable  ;  and  they  were  embarked  cimningly 
for  Chagres,  —  as  if  they  were  going  to  California,  —  in  a  regular 
packet  from  New  Orleans,  and  then,  when  at  sea^  were  transferred  to 
the  steam- vessel  that  carried  them  to  Cuba.  The  government  officers 
and  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  who  suspected 
what  was  going  on,  had  been  watching  for  some  time  at  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  made  several  seizures  of  vessels  not 
concerned  in  the  attempt ;  but  the  true  one  escaped  them.  Those 
who  have  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  others  suspected  of  being 
concerned  with  them,  have  been  arrested,  and  will  be  tried.    It  was  a 

♦  Walker's. 
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piratical  affair  altogether.    The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  chiefljr 
foreigners,  and  the  money  to  cany  it  on  came  from  Cuba. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  felt  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ; 
in  England  his  great  administrative  talents  will  be  excessively 
missed.  .... 

I  have  finished  your  <*  Paradiso,''  and  have  been  more  and  more 
struck,  as  I  went  on,  with  the  extraordinary  mediaeval  learning  with 
which  it  abounds.  No  man  hereafter,  I  think,  can  be  accounted  a 
thorough  scholar  in  Dante  who  has  not  studied  it  I  give  you  anew 
my  thanks  for  it  I  hope  you  will  soon  permit  me  to  hear  again  from 
you  on  the  subject  of  European  affairs.  At  this  distance  things  look 
more  quiet  only ;  hardly  more  hopefuL  But  I  trust  we  are  mis- 
taken. 

I  remain  always  very  faithfully,  my  dear  Prince, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Qeoroe  Ticknob. 


To  THE  Hon.  Edwabd  Evbbbtt. 

Manchester  [Massachusetts],  July  31, 1850. 

My  deab  Evebett,  —  I  have  just  read  your  oration  of  the  17th  of 
June.  I  made  an  attempt  in  the  *'  Advertiser,"  but  broke  down  from 
the  obvious  misplacing  of  some  paragraphs,  and  I  am  glad  I  failed, 
for  I  have  enjoyed  it  much  more  here  in  this  quietness,  reading  the 
whole  without  getting  up  out  of  my  chair,  and  then  looking  over  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  again  and  again,  till  I  had  full  possession  of  them.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  Perhaps  some  of  your 
earlier  efforts  were  more  brilliant,  but  for  real  power,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  you  have  never  done  anything  equal  to  it  Its  philosophical 
views  will  strike  many  persons  in  Europe,  and  will  be  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  authority  at  home.  So  much  I  have  thought  I  might 
say  to  you,  but  to  anybody  else  I  should  gladly  talk  on  much  longer. 

We  are  having  a  deliciously  cool  and  pleasant  summer  here,  with  a 
plenty  of  agreeable  occupations  for  the  forenoon,  and  beautiful  drives 
in  the  afternoon.  I  wish  you  would  come  down  and  see  us.  The 
beach  is  as  smooth  as  it  was  when  you  bathed  on  it  last  year  ;  but  I 
would  rather  you  should  come  and  pass  a  night,  for  "  the  evening  and 
the  morning"  make  the  day  here,  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  Crea- 
tion  

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Geo.  Tickxor. 
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To  Sib  Edmund  Head,  Bart.,  Frederigton,  N.  R* 

BoBTON,  November  19, 1850. 

My  dear  Sir  Edmund,  —  I  thank  you,  we  all  thank  you,  for  your 
letter  of  October  30,  with  the  criticisms  on  Allston.  ....  For  my- 
self, I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  rare  and  precious  Spanish  books, 
which  I  receive  exactly  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made ;  that  is,  I 
accept  the  last  of  the  six  volumes,  and  leave  the  rest  to  somebody  that 
has  better  claims  on  them.  The  book  I  refer  to  is,  "  Historia  de  San 
Juan  de  la  Pena,  por  su  Abad  Juan  Briz  Martinez/'  Zaragoza,  1620. 
Of  the  five  others,  I  possess  the  "  Diana  "  in  sundry  editions,  includ- 
ing the  first.  ....  I  accept  thankfully  the  old  Abbot  Martinez, 
because  in  such  books  I  almost  always  find  something  to  my  pur- 
pose. .... 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  been  here  lately,  and  is  just  gone.  He  is  a 
good  deal  d^kiMj  or,  as  we  say  in  Yankeedom,  ''  used  up,"  but  is 
shrewd,  vigilant,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  little  subacid,  but  on  the 
whole  very  agreeable.  He  took  kindly  to  the  town,  and  we  met  him 
constantly  in  the  houses  of  our  friends  at  dinner,  to  say  nothing  of 
quantities  of  gossip  that  went  on  in  our  own  library.  Lady  Bulwer 
did  not  come  with  him.  His  relations  with  the  present  Administra- 
tion are  no  doubt  very  satisfactory  to  him,  but  with  his  shattered 
nerves,  I  should  think  a  residence  in  Washington  would  be  anything 
but  agreeable. 

Webster,  too,  has  been  here,  and  hurried  off  yesterday  to  his  post, 
better  in  health  than  he  was  a  month  ago,  but  almost  sixty-nine  years 
old,  and  showing  decidedly  the  approach  of  age.  Still,  he  is  capable 
of  great  things,  because  h6  works  so  easily,  and  in  the  forty  years  and 
more  that  I  have  known  him  well,  he  never  seemed  to  me  so  wise 
and  great  as  he  does  now.  If  his  strength  is  continued,  he  alone  will 
carry  us  through  our  present  troubles. 

♦  Sir  Edmtind  Head  was,  at  this  time,  Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He  and 
Lady  Head  bad  paid  a  visit  to  Boston  in  October,  and  he  wrote  thns  to  Mr. 
Ticknor  afterwards :  "Sir  Charles  Lyell  says  of  Mr.  Prescott,  'Prescott's  visit 
has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  ns,  and,  though  I  can  by  no  means  sym- 
pathize with  Macaulay's  astonishment  that,  being  what  he  is,  he  should  ever 
go  back  to  Boston,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  Atlantic  should  separate 
him  and  yon  from  us.'  Nor  can  /,"  continues  Sir  Edmund,  "sympathize  with 
Macaulay's  astonishment,  si&ce  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
kindness  and  ei^Joying  your  conversation  at  Boston.  Those  few'da]r8  are  days 
on  which  Lady  Head  and  myself  shall  always  look  back  with  sincere  satis- 
faction.    We  only  regret  that  they  were  so  few.*' 
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....  I  am  ouiions  to  know  what  you  think  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Papal  titles,  etc,  in  England.  It  strikes  me  that  aU  compro- 
mises like  that  of  Puseyism  must  now  be  given  up  ;  and,  however 
indiscreet  it  may  have  been  in  the  good  Pio  Nono  —  as  foolish 
people  called  him  —  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  nothing  remains 
for  your  National  Church  but  to  fight  it  out  with  him  on  the  most 
absolute  groimds  of  Protestantism,  or  to  fall  before  dissent  in  its 
many  forms.  However,  I  am  only  a  looker-on  from  a  great  distance. 
Dominus  providebit  Protestantism,  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
prevail 

Mrs.  Ticknor  is  writing  to  Lady  Head,  ....  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  adding  her  kindest  regards  to  mine  and  the  daughters'  for  both  of 
you.    Duplicates  in  such  cases  are  like  surplusage  in  law,  non  nocenL 
Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

To  Sib  Edkcnd  Head. 

Boston,  January  7, 1851. 

My  dear  Sir  Edmund,  —  Mrs.  Ticknor  some  days  ago  told  Lady 
Head  that  the  fine  copy  of  good  old  "  Abbot  Martinez "  had  come 
safely  to  hand,  and  I  now  add  my  sincere  thanks  for  it,  as  a  curious 
book,  out  of  which  I  have  already  dug  one  fact  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  which  I  was  never  able  elsewhere  to  settle  as  exactly  as  I 
wanted  to.  I  like  these  old  chronicling  histories,  full  of  monkish 
traditions,  and  often  waste  a  deal  of  time  over  them. 

Lately  I  have  been  looking  again  over  another  sort  of  book,  on  sim- 
ilar matters,  and  —  so  far  as  I  can  judge — one  of  very  accurate  and 
rare  learning  ;  I  mean  Dozy,  "  Eecherches  sur  FHistoire  politique  et 
litt^raire  de  I'Espagne,  pendant  le  moyen  fige,"  Tom.  L  The  author, 
I  believe,  is  a  Dutchman,  and  certainly  writes  in  most  detestable 
French  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain,  and  his 
access  to  original  materials  for  it,  are  quite  remarkable.  The  way  in 
which  he  shows  up  the  Cid  as  a  savage  marauder,  who  burnt  people 
alive  by  the  dozen  and  committed  all  sorts  of  atrocities,  sometimes 
against  Christians  and  sometimes  against  Moors,  with  a  considerable 
air  of  impartiality,  is  truly  edifying. 

Once  he  hits  upon  a  man  who  had  seen  the  Cid,  and  so  gives  a 
coujhde-grace  to  Masdeu,  if  indeed  that  person  of  clumsy  learning  has 
survived  the  blows  g^ven  him  by  others.  For  all  he  says.  Matter 
Dozy  gives  the  original  Arabic,  with  translations,  and  g^emlly  reHes 
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only  on  contemporaiy  documents,  so  rare  at  the  period  of  Spanish 
history  which  he  has  chiefly  examined  thus  far.  ....  I  shall  be 
very  curious  to  see  the  continuation  of  his  work,  for  this  first  volume 
— 1849  —  comes  down  only  through  the  Chronicle  and  old  poems  on 
the  Cid,  concerning  which  his  discussions  are  very  acute,  if  not  al- 
wajrs  satisfactory. 

You  keep  the  run  of  our  politics  from  the  "Advertiser,"  .... 
and  in  that  case  you  have  not  missed  reading  Webster's  letter  to 
Hulsemann,  the  Austrian  Charg^,  on  the  subject  of  the  agent  we  sent 
towards  Hungary,  during  their  troubles.  I  refer  to  it,  therefore,  only 
to  say  that  it  is  satisfiactoiy  to  the  tx^U  of  this  country,  without  di^ 
tinction  of  party.  .... 

I  had  a  letter  from  Stirling  last  steamer.  He  has  been  in  Russia, 
and  talks  of  coming  here  at  some  indefinite  time.  Lord  Carlisle's 
lecture  about  America  is  very  flattering  to  some  of  us,  and  for  one  I 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  notice  of  me,  but  I  think  its  tone  is  not 
statesmanlike.  ....  However,  it  seems  to  have  given  general  satis- 
faction in  England,  and  I  suppose  tiie  rest  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure,  of  which  you  must  have  some  in 
the  long  evenings. 

Yours  feitbfully, 

Qborob  Tiokhob. 


To  Sir  Charles  Ltell,  Bart. 

Boston,  June  24, 1851. 

My  dear  Lyell,  —  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  stir  up  our  peo- 
ple to  make  a  decent  show  of  themselves  at  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
they  won't  do  it.  As  soon  as  I  received  your  letter  of  May  20,  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  "Courier,"  which  was  copied  into  other 
papers,  and  our  friend  Hillard  went  to  the  Secretary  of  our  Commis- 
sion about  it  But  the  answer  was  prompt  all  round  :  "  The  French, 
the  Russians,  and  the  Germans  send  their  goods  to  England  as  a 
means  of  advertising  them  all  over  the  world  ;  we  look  for  no  sale  out 
of  our  own  country.  Why  should  we  take  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  advertise  abi:oad  ?  ** 

One  very  ingenious  person,  who  has  invented  a  most  extraordi- 
nary machine  for  weaving  Brussels  and  other  carpets,  said  he  was 
very  desirous  to  send  a  working  modeL  to  the  Exhibition,  but  found 
it  would  cost  him  9^)000  to  put  if^p  there  ^gd  run  it  for  four 
months ;  too  much,  he  thought,  fo»  the  price  of  such  a  whistle. 
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Others  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matttf 
is,  that  from  the  moment  the  proposition  was  Mrij  examined  and 
understood,  there  has  been  no  stir  at  all  about  it.  ....  I  ought 
to  add,  however,  —  what  is  strictly  true,  —  that  everybody  enjojB 
the  splendor  and  success  of  the  Exhibition  just  as  much  as  if  we 
were  a  substantial  part  of  it ;  every  newspaper  in  the  country,  I 
believe,  glorifying  it,  with  the  arrival  of  fresh  news  of  it  by  eveiy 
steamer.  .... 

As  I  am  sending  a  parcel,  I  put  into  it  a  copy  of  Webster's  late 
speeches  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Tour  people  neither  comprehend 
that  we  had  a  moral  right  to  make  the  stipulation  in  the  Ck)nstitu- 
tion  of  1788,  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves,  —  as  we  always  had  done 
before,  —  nor  that  we  have  a  right  to  fulfil  that  stipulation  now ;  nor 
that,  if  we  were  to  separate  from  the  slave  States  rather  than  fulfil  it, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  renew  it  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  or  enter  into 
an  endless  war  with  them,  which  would  be  no  better  than  a  civil  con- 
flict The  object  of  the  law  of  18fi0  is  rather  to  prevent  slaves  from 
running  away  than  to  restore  them ;  this  it  effects.  ....  But  as  I 
have  told  you  before,  the  great  difficulty  which  underlies  all  these 
political  questions  is  the  difference  of  race;  more  formidable  than 
any  other,  and  all  others 

Tour  friends  here  are,  I  believe,  all  well.    Prescott,  with  a  gaj 
party,  is  gone  to  Niagara,  and  sends  pleasant  accounts  back,  coming 
himself  in  a  few  days.    We  go  off  before  long.  .... 
Tours  faithfully, 

George  Ticksob. 

To  Mb.  Webster,  Wabhington,  D.  C. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  JiUy  9, 1851. 

Mt  dear  Sib,  —  I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  speeches  at  Al- 
bany, which  followed  me  here  last  night  from  Boston,  and  which  I  am 
glad  to  have  in  a  permanent  form,  and  to  read  again,  with  few  typo- 
graphical errors. 

However,  I  should  hardly  trouble  you  with  my  thanks  if  the  same 
post  that  brought  your  parcel  had  not  brought  me  a  letter  which  you 
must  in  part  answer.  It  was  frx)m  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Lieutenant- 
QovemoT*  of  New  Brunswick ;  a  person  who  is  very  much  of  a  man, 
and  a  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  one,  with  a  wife  to  matcL 
He  says  to  me,  —  Fredericton,  July  2,  —  "  What  I  am  now  going  to 

JfJ£he  official  title. 
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say  is  quite  private,  A  report  has  reached  me  that  Mr.  Webster  may 
visit  the  British  Provinces  in  his  vacation.  I  have  also  heard  that 
he  is  fond  of  fishing.  Now,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  pray  say 
that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him,  either  officially  or  ijicognito, 
whichever  he  may  prefer.  If  the  latter,  I  will  go  into  the  woods 
with  him  myself,  and  show  him  what  sport  can  be  got.  Salmon  fish- 
ing is  uncertain  in  August,  but  good  trout  fishing,  with  the  chance  of 
salmon,  I  could  insure.  Observe,  I  may  be  mistaken  altogether,  but 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  him,  if  he  have 
any  notion  of  seeking  relaxation  among  the  '  Blue  Noses.' " 

I  suppose  Sir  Edmund  is  wrong,  for  I  think  you  will  hardly  have 
vacation  enough  to  go  so  far,  though  it  is  barely  possible  you  may 
feel  yourself  to  be  driven  over  the  line  to  get  any  vacation  at  all.  At 
any  rate,  nobody  but  yourself  can  give  me  the  means  of  answering 
the  question.  .... 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  strange  thoughts  my  present  position  gives 
me  ;  mingled  up,  as  they  are,  with  recollections  of  joumeyings  through 
the  woods,  and  the  "  Indian  Charity  School,"  and  President  Wheel- 
ock's  cocked  hat  at  the  end  of  them.  Just  half  a  century  ago  this 
month,  stage-coaches  being  yet  unknown  hereabouts,  it  took  a  pair  of 
horses  six  mortal  days  to  carry  my  father  and  mother  from  Boston  to 
Hanover,  saddle-horses  being  put  in  requisition  to  help  us  along  part 
of  the  time.  Now,  I  am  living  with  my  family  in  a  grand  hotel, 
capable  of  containing  comfortably  a  hundred  persons,  with  a  nice 
private  parlor,  a  luxurious  table,  silver  forks,  champagne,  and  good 

carriages  and  horses,  as  in  Boston,  for  drives It  is,  on  a  small 

scale,  one  of  the  thousand  exemplifications  of  what  you  so  magnifi- 
cently set  forth  about  the  whole  country,  on  the  4th,  at  Washington. 
But  it  is  to  me,  as  it  would  be  to  you,  if  you  were  here,  a  very  strik- 
ing one.  ....  Yours  faithfully, 

George  Ticrnor. 

To  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

Boston,  Norember  25, 1851. 
My  dear  Lyell, — I  have  been  attending  a  good  many  lectures 
of  a  course  now  going  on  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  by  Dr.  Dewey,  and 
they  have  made  me  think  often  of  you  and  of  your  projects  for  next 
year.  Dewey's  lectures  —  which  might  make  another  Bridgewater 
Treatise — are  very  brilliant  and  able,  and  keep  together  an  intelli- 
gent audience  that  fills  the  halL  But  he  has  one  advantage,  which 
12  •  R 
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has  served  him  well  thus  far,  and  which  I  wish  you  —  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  your  other  arrangements  in  the  United  States — to  se- 
cure for  yourself ;  I  mean  the  period  for  lecturing.  He  has  the  first 
course  of  the  season  ;  it  is  usually  the  time  when  we  hare  the  finest 
weather,  —  October  and  November,  —  and  the  audiences  are  fresh  and 
eager.  Please  think  of  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  more  con- 
sequence than  it  was  when  you  were  here  before,  because  lectures  of 
all  kinds  are  less  run  after.  Three  full,  large  audiences,  however, 
still  listen  to  three  different  courses  weekly,  and  several  minor  ones 
are  going  on  at  the  same  time.  .... 

Please  oflfer  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Mallett  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the 
life  of  his  father  he  has  sent  me.  His  father's  name  has  been  familiar 
to  me  from  my  boyhood,  when  I  read  his  "Considerations  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  —  published  here,  —  and  received  a  direction  to 
my  opinions  on  that  subject  which  I  think  has  not  been  materially 
altered  since.  I  am,  therefore,  much  interested  in  a  full  account  of 
their  author,  ....  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as 
most  far-seeing  men  who  entered  into  the  French  Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  that  momentous 
movement  was  the  change  it  made  in  the  laws  for  the  tenure  and 
descent  of  property,  and  the  constantly  widening  results  that  follow 
from  it  I  have  at  different  times,  and  now  again  lately,  considered 
this  subject,  and  on  talking  it  over  one  day  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere  ♦  he  told  me  Lord  Lovelace  had  published  a  most  impor- 
tant pamphlet  about  it  ...  .  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  make 
some  inquiry  about  it,  and  if  there  be  such  a  pamphlet  send  me  a 
copy  of  it  Affectionate  regards  to  dear  Lady  Ljrell  from  all  of  us, 
as  well  as  to  yourself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  TiCKiroB, 

To  F.  WoLP,  Vienna. 

Boston,  April  6, 1852. 

My  dbab  Sir,  -^  I  thank  you  for  the  curious  and  interesting  tracts 

you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  on  Castillejo,  and  on  Don 

Francis  de  Zuniga,  but  especially  for  your  admirable  paper  on  the 

remarkable  collection  of  Spanish  Ballads,  that  you  found  at  Prague. 

•  Hngh  Sejrmour  Tremenheere,  one  of  the  many  cnltivated  Englishmen  iifco 
tn  these  years  were  familiar  guests  at  Mr.  Tieknor's  bonse.  He  was  aolhor  of 
"  Political  Experience  of  the  Ancients  In  its  Bearing  upon  Modem  Times,**  and 
"  Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared  with  our  own.'* 
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The  settlement  of  the  date  of  CastLQejo's  death  is  important,  and 
gets  oyer  a  difficnltj  which  everybody  who  has  looked  into  his  life 
must  have  felt ;  and  the  discussion  about  the  old  Bomaneei  8uelto$ 
has  the  thoroughness,  finish,  and  conscientious  exactness  which  marks 
everything  of  yours  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  studied  all  four  of 
them  with  care,  and  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in  the  result  of 
your  investigations  in  each  case.  For  the  kindness  with  which  you 
speak  of  me,  I  beg  leave  to  make  you  my  best  acknowledgments. 

I  should  have  thanked  you  long  before  this  time  for  these  proofs 
of  your  remembrance  and  good-will,  and  for  the  very  interesting 
letter  that  came  with  them^  if  I  had  not  been  constantly  hoping  to 
receive  from  Qermany  a  copy  of  my  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,'' 
translated  by  Dr.  Julius,  and  enriched  by  dissertations  from  you  on 
the  Romanceros  and  Cancioneros.  Five  months  ago  half  of  it  was 
printed,  but  since  that  time  I  have  heard  not  a  word  about  it  I  have 
resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  send  you  now  my  very 
hearty  acknowledgments  ;  indeed,  to  thank  you  beforehand  for  what 
I  know  you  have  done  to  render  my  History  more  valuable  in  my 
own  eyes,  as  weU  as  those  of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  subject. 

Prescott  is  well,  and  is  busy  with  his  ^  Philip  11.,^  but  the  state  of 
his  eyes  compels  him  to  work  slowly. 

I  hope  I  may  soon  hear  from  you,  and  soon  see  the  Qerman  vol- 
umes, in  which  my  name  will  have  the  honor  of  being  associated 
with  yours. 

Very  Cuthfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

Qeo.  Tigknor. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Boston,  Jttne  14, 1852. 

Mt  dear  Sir  Edmdnd,  —  I  begin  with  business,  for  I  observe  that 
you  are  very  accurate  in  such  matters,  and  I  mean  to  be,  though  I  fail 
sometimes 

Thank  you  for  the  reference  to  the  passage  copied  by  Southey,  from 
Zdmleta^  about  ku  ambas  sUku,*  It  seems,  there,  to  be  used  in  its 
primitive  and  literal  sense,  though  I  do  not  quite  make  out  what  are- 
the  two  particular  siUas  referred  to.     As  a  proverbial  expression,. 

•  Sb  E.  Head  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  June  6, 1852 :  "Have  you  got  the  first  volnme 
of  Sodihey's  'Commonplace  Book* f  If  so,  you  will  see,  at  page  62,  a  passage 
illtutrating  the  use  of  the  phrase  las  dos  siUas,  It  appears  there  to  mean  the- 
saat  of  war  and  the  tasft  of  peaee  ;  of  the  fnaniffe  and  the  road.** 
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Bometimes  amhcu  tUlas,  referriug  to  the  silla  a  la  quieta  and  the 
aXbarday  and  sometimes  de  todas  aiUcu,  referring  to  all  modes  of 
mounting  and  riding,  I  suppose  it  means  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  a  man  "  is  up  to  anything  "  just  as  the  converse,  no  $er  para  niia 
ni  para  albarda,  means  a  blockhead.  .... 

Thank  you,  too,  very  much  for  the  note  about  the  New  Testament 
of  Juan  Perez.  I  never  saw  the  book,  and  do  not  understand  whether 
you  have  a  copy,  or  only  saw  one  at  Thorpe's.  But,  if  you  have  one 
at  hand,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  biblio- 
graphical account  of  it 

I  am  much  struck  by  what  you  say  about  Francis  Newman  and  his 
"  Phases  of  Faith " ;  the  more  so,  because  only  the  Sunday  before 
your  letter  came,  I  read  a  book,  by  William  Rathbone  Greg,  called 
"  The  Creed  of  Christendom,"  to  which  your  account  of  Newman's 
could  be  applied  verbatim.  It  came  to  me  from  the  author.  .... 
It  is  a  formidable  book,  not  too  long  to  be  popular,  —  a  small  8vo,  — 
nor  too  learned,  but  logical,  fair-minded,  and  well  written.  ....  He 
takes  ground  similar  to  that  of  Strauss  and  Theodore  Parker,  but  still 
is  original  to  a  certain  d^ree.  He  draws  heavily  on  the  Germans, 
with  whom  he  is  evidently  at  home,  and  to  whom  he  owes  much 

Kindest  regards  to  Lady  Head. from  all  of  us. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  TiCKNOB. 


To  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

Boston,  June  26, 1852. 

My  dear  Lyell,  —  The  postponement  of  your  visit  to  America 
till  the  first  of  September  hardly  interferes  with  our  satisfaction  at 
the  prospect  of  it,  because  we  cannot,  without  sacrificing  much  of  the 
benefit  of  a  summer  residence  in  the  coimtry,  return  before  the  mid- 
dle or  the  20th  of  that  month But  you  must  not  cut  off  from 

the  other  end  ;  or  rather  you  must  in  fairness  add  to  the  end  of  your 
visit  what  you  take  off  from  the  beginning.  .... 

The  Presidential  nominations  are  made,  as  you  know,  and  the 
Democratic  candidate.  General  Pierce,  will  be  chosen  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  .... 

Kossuth  is^  in  New  York,  about  to  embark  for  England.  His 
mission  here  has  not  turned  out  better  than  I  predicted  to  you, 
in  any  respect ;  in  some  respects  not  so  well.  He  has  injured  his 
dignity  by  making  speeches  for  money,  and  he  has  injured  his  re- 
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spectability  by  issuing  "  Hungarian  bonds,''  as  they  were  called,  down 
to  a  dollar,  to  serve  as  .tickets  of  admission.  The  whole  number  of 
his  addresses  has  been  about  six  hundred  ;  the  whole  sum  he  has 
collected  in  all  ways,  about  ninety  thousand  dollars.  ....  But  he 
is  a  brilliant  orator  and  rhetorician  ;  showing  marvellous  power  in 
different  languages  not  his  own,  almost  as  if  he  had  the  gift  of 
tongues  ;  and  acting  sometimes  on  the  masses  as  if  he  were  magnet- 
izing them I  did  not  see  him  in  private  ;  indeed,  he  was 

hardly  seen  by  anybody,  his  time  being  wholly  given  to  his  great 
public  objects.  .... 

Whenever  you  arrive,  you  must  come  directly  to  our  house, 
whether  we  are  at  home  or  not ;  for  in  any  event,  I  think,  you 
would  be  better  off  than  you  would  be  at  the  Tremont  Most  of 
our  servants  will  be  there.  .... 

Yours,  always  faithfully, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

To  O.  T.  Curtis,  Esq. 
CuFTOir  HousB  [Canada],  Nugara  Falls,  July  29, 1852. 

Mt  dear  Qeorge,  —  I  received,  some  days  ago,  your  note  written 
at  Newport  We  were  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  we 
stayed  ten  days,  our  rooms  —  or  at  least  the  balcony  before  them  — 
overhanging  the  Rapids,  right  opposite  Goat  Island, ....  making  the 
island  our  great  resort,  seeing  the  sunset  there  daily,  and  passing  two 
evenings  of  superb  moonlight  there.  Five  days  ago  we  came  over 
here,  and  established  ourselves  in  a  neat,  cheerful  little  cottage,  with 
a  large  garden  before  it ;  the  only  thing  there  is  between  us  and  the 
excellent  hotel  where  we  get  our  meals.  We  have  it  all  to  ourselves^ 
and  live  in  great  quiet,  with  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  Falls  before 
us  whenever  we  lift  our  eyes,  and  their  solenm  roar  forever  in  our 
ears.  .... 

Last  night  Frankenstein,  a  painter  from  Ohio, — whom  we  had 
known  before, — took  us  in  a  boat,  and  rowed  us  about  for  near  an 
hour.  Nobody  has  done  such  things  before  ;  not  because  they  are 
dangerous,  but  because  no  eye  for  picturesque  effect  had  ever  de- 
tected its  power.  The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  I  cannot  describe 
the  awful  solemnity,  magnificence,  and  in  one  instance  preternatural 
gorgeous  glories,  of  the  scene.  We  went  quite  near  the  American 
Falls,  and  when  we  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  grim  shores,  and 
the  moon  began  to  illumine  the  edge  of  the  waters  above  us,  as  they 
plunged  down,  there  was  a  quivering  mass  of  molten  silver,  that  ran 
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along  the  whole  mighty  flood  of  the  waten  as  fehej  xudied  ova,  thait 

was  a  thing  of  inconceivable  brilliAncy 

I  enclose  you  a  few  notions  about  international  ^sopyiight  .... 
You  can  send  thoa  to  Mr.  Webster ;  adding  ^lat  I  am  always  at  his 
service.  .... 

In  the  matter  of  intenaational  oopyrigfat  three  tfajnga,  I  aoppoae, 
are  to  be  considered,  —  the  rights  of  the  author,  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturer  of  books  as  marketable  commodities,  and  the  iutemts 
of  the  public  as  consumers. 

On  the  rights  of  the  author  you  will  find  a  diacassion  worth  looking 
at,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  "  Boeweil," — somewhere,  I  think,  in  the  fizst 
half  of  the  book, — aikl  a  more  ample,  bat  a  more  prejudiced  exami- 
nation of  it,  in  a  little  volume  by  Talfourd.  ....  This,  however,  le- 
lates  only  to  the  rights  of  the  author  in  his  book,  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  country,  or,  in  other  words,  the  conmion  question  of  copy- 
right ;  but  this,  it  should  be  observed,  is  the  foundation  of  the  wkole 
matter  so  far  as  the  author  is  concerned.  It  is  ius  right  of  property 
in  the  book  he  has  written,  the  thing  he  has  created.  Now,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  clear,  why  this  author  is  not,  in  the  natmre  of  things, 
entitled  to  a  protection  of  his  property  in  hia  book,  as  far  as  a  mer- 
chant may  rightfully  daim  it  in  his  bale  of  goods  ;  for,  after  all,  a 
book  is  peculiarly  its  auth<n's  work,  since  without  him  it  would  iioi 
exist,  and  nothing,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ahould  eontrol  or 
limit  his  right  of  property  in  it,  except  that  high  public  expedieney 
which,  like  the  right  of  eminent  domain^  oveirides  other  rights  and 
takes  the  property  of  one  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  not,  however,  in  any 
case  without  compensation,  which  compensation,  in  the  case  of  author- 
ahip,  is  to  be  found  in  the  copyright  law,  whose  peculiar  provisions 
are  regarded  as  a  remuneration  to  the  author  for  the  ri^t  of  property, 
which  he  loses  when  that  law  no  longer  protects  him.  The  author, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  entitled  to  tiie  privilege  of  l<^owing  his 
book  —  his  property  —  into  a  country  not  his  own,  and  claiming  a 
part  of  his  compensation  wherever  tiiis  property  is  nsed ;  one  reason 
in  favor  of  it  being  that  nowhere,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  eaa  he 
receive  compensation  except  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  ooniers  bene- 
fit, for  where  his  book  is  not  sold  he  can  receive  nothing  ficom  it. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  moral  view  of  the  case,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
strong  one  for  the  author,  especially  when  you  oonsider  that  nine 
authors  out  of  ten  hil  utterly,  and  sacrifice  Iheir  lives  to  the  pahlic 
and  the  world  for  nothing ;  so  that  <he  lew  prises  open  to  their  class 
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ought  to  be  made  as  good  ae  poeaibley  to  induee  them  to  adyenture  in 
a  lottery  so  beneficial  to  society,  but  so  dangerous  to  themselyes. 

As  to  the  interests  of  the  bookseller,  the  case  is  not  so  clear  ;  though 
it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  author  have  an  absolute  right  of  property 
in  his  book,  it  ought  to  control  the  interest  of  the  bookseller,  who,  in 
that  case,  should  acquire  no  right  but  sudi  as  he  may  obtain  from  the 
author.  Still,  I  think  the  booksellers  and  publishers  would  be  quite 
as  wbU  off  with  an  international  copyright  as  they  are  now.  What 
they  should  publish  would  be  their  own  protected  property,  just  as 
much  if  the  book  were  the  work  of  a  foreign  author  as  if  it  were  the 
work  of  a  citizen.  No  man  could  publish  it  in  competition  with  them. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  profits  of  the  American  publisher  are 
greater  on  a  book  protect^  to  him  by  ooj^ght,  than  they  are  on  the 
books  he  reprints  without  such  protection.  His  great  enemies  are 
rival  publishers,  who  compel  him,  by  the  fear  of  competition,  or  by  the 
actual  competition  itself;  to  print  his  books  in  most  cases  poorly,  and 
to  sell  them  at  very  small  profit  I  think,  therefore,  the  American 
publishear  would  lose  nothing  by  an  international  copyright,  certainly 
nothing  to  which  he  has  so  good  a  right  as  the  foreign  author  upon 
whom  he  feeds  or  starves. 

But  how  is  it  in  the  third  place,  with  the  interests  of  the  public, 
which  often  seem  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  rights  by  their  mere  weight 
and  inQKHtanee,  with,  little  or  no  regard  to  their  moral  qualities  ?  Two 
circumstances,  1  think,  will  tend  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic —  the  book  eonsumers  —  will  be  served  by  a  becoming  interna- 
tional copyright  treaty. 

First,  such  a  treaty  would  prevent,  to  a  great  degree,  the  republican 
ti<«  here  of  trashy  English  books,  now  so  common.  Few  of  them 
would  bear  to  have  even  a  jsmall  amount  of  copyright  money  added  to 
the  price  of  manufacturing  the  books  here,  and  a  right  to  reprint  with- 
out it  would  rarely  be  asked  of  the  English  owner  by  the  American 
publisher,  and  still  more  rarely  granted.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  circulation  of  worthless  or  nuschiavous  English  books  would 
be  materially  diminished  by  an  international  copyright 

And,  second,  1  think  it  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican auth<»8.  We  ean  now  make  as  good  books  upon  all  subjects  as 
the  Ekiglish,  —  upon  some,  such  as  school-books  and  children's  books 
generally,  we  make  better,  —  and,  with  proper  encouragement,  we 
ahould  do  nearly  the  whole  of  our  own  work  of  writing  books  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  In  this  respect,  I  conceive,  the  question  stands 
on  the  same  ground  with  that  of  a  proper  tariff.    We  already  exclude 
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English  school-books  irom  our  market,  just  as  we  do  the  coarser  cot- 
tons, and  for  the  same  reason,  and  by  the  same  process.  With  the 
encouragement  of  an  international  copyright,  we  should  soon  supply 
our  market  entirely,  and  supply  it  with  books  more  wisely  adapted 
to  our  wants  generally,  but  never  by  any  possibility  excluding  the 
better  sort  of  English  books,  because  we  can  reprint  them  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  English  publishers  can  furnish  them  to  us.  ...  . 

One  thing  more.  France  has  made  an  international  copyright  treaty 
with  England,  and  the  cases  of  France  and  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  are  so  nearly  parallel,  that,  if  it  Lb  for  her  interest  to  have 
such  a  treaty,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  for  ours.  For  France  prints 
great  numbers  of  English  books  ;  E^ngland  prints  hardly  any  French 
books  ;  nothing  so  many  as  she  prints  of  American.  If  reciprocity 
be  desiiable,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  nearly  to  be  attained  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  than  between  Engknd  and  France. 
Moreover,  this  principle  of  reciprocity  between  us  and  England  tends 
every  year  more  towards  an  even  balance,  for  the  English  print  ten 
of  our  books  now,  to  where  they  printed  one  a  dozen  years  ago.  True, 
our  books  are  now  protected  in  copyright,  by  a  recent  decision  of  their 
courts  of  law  ;  but  true  it  is  also  that  if  we  do  not  give  equal  protec- 
tion to  their  books,  we  shall  lose  it  for  our  own,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
very  speedily ;  and  this  protection  is  constantly  growing  more  im- 
portant to  us.  It  may  in  time  be  hiore  important  to  us  than^t  is  to 
them. 

Half  a  century  ago  I  was  fitted  for  college  in  none  but  grammars, 
etc.,  printed  in  England,  for  no  others  were  to  be  had.  It  is  vastly 
more  probable  now  that,  half  a  century  hence,  English  boys  will  be 
using  manuals  printed  in  the  United  States  for  this  purpose, — indeed, 
some  are  using  them  now,  —  than  it  was,  in  1800,  that  we  should,  in 
fifty  years,  be  printing  what  we  now  print 

The  argument  of  future  benefit  is,  therefore,  I  conceive,  much 
stronger  on  our  side  than  it  is  on  the  English.  But  so,  I  think,  is 
the  argument  of  present  benefit.  Through  the  means  of  a  wise  in- 
ternational copyright  treaty,  I  think  we  could,  by  the  exclusion  of 
worthless  and  injurious  English  books,  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
American  authors  and  publishers,  fill  the  country  with  useful,  inter- 
esting, healthy  reading,  to  a  degree  never  known  before,  and  with 
beneficial  consequences,  all  of  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  We 
could,  in  fact,  adapt  our  reading  to  our  real  wants  and  best  interests 
much  more  than  we  do  now,  and  so  do  much  more  by  it  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  and  elevation  of  the  national  character. 
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To  C.  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

Caldwell,  Lake  Oeorob,  AuguBt  22, 1852. 

My  dear  Charles,  —  By  this  time  you  may,  perhaps,  be  carious 
touching  our  whereabouts  ;  and  if  you  are  not,  I  have  some  mind  to 
give  you  an  account  of  what  we  have  done  since  I  saw  you  last,  and 
what  we  propose  to  do,  perad venture,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Our  first  hit  was  Niagara,  and  a  very  happy  one,  as  it  turned  out 
We  spent  ten  days  on  the  American  side,  ....  but  the  Lund/s  Lane 
gathering  approached,*  and  we  moved  over  to  the  other  side,  where 
we  passed  twelve  days  most  agreeably,  in  a  nice  comfortable  cot- 
tage  It  satisfied  aU  my  expectations  of  Niagara, —  the  views, 

the  walks,  the  drives,  and  above  all  certain  excursions  by  the  full 
moon  on  the  river,  where  we  rowed  about  in  front  of  the  American 
FaUs,  keeping  partly  in  their  shade,  till  the  water  seemed  to  rush 
over  like  sparkling  molten  silver,  or  like  a  line  of  living  fire,  jumping 
and  dancing  for  a  moment  on  the  perilous  edge,  and  then  plunging 
into  the  roaring,  boiling  abyss,  on  whose  verge  our  little  boat  was  all 
the  while  tossing.     It  was  grand,  brilliant,  awful  beyond  anything  I 

ever  saw  ;  quite  beyond  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Jungfrau There 

is  no  real  danger  in  it,  and  at  the  full  moon  everybody  will  go  on 
the  river,  I  think,  to  see  it.    "We  went  repeatedly. 

From  Niagara  we  went  to  Gteneseo,  and  passed  three  or  four  sad 
days  with  our  friend  Mrs.  "William  "W.  "Wadsworth,  whose  husband 
died  after  six  years'  illness,  while  we  were  at  Niagara.  The  beauty 
of  everything  without,  and  the  luxury,  finish,  exactness,  of  everything 
within,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  noiseless  stillness  of  a  house  of 
death 

Here,  again,  —  Lake  G}eorge,t  —  is  another  contrast  to  the  rushing 
glories  of  Niagara,  for  the  beautiful,  quiet  lake  is  always  before  us, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  our  pleasures  is  connected  with  it.  Agreea- 
ble people,  however,  we  have  in  the  house,  several  fixtures,  the  same 
we  had  last  year,  —  Dr.  Beck,  the  author  of  the  book  on  legal  medi- 
cine ;  Dr.  Campbell,  the  popular  preacher  in  Albany ;  and  two  or  three 
others,  ....  with  whom  we  hate  agreeable,  easy  intercourse.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  Forts,  from  the  time  of  Dieskau  and  Montcalm,  with 

*  A  political  meeting  connected  with  the  Presidential  election  and  the  can- 
didacy of  General  Scott. 

t  In  the  years  from  1851  to  1855,  inclusive,  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his  family  passed 
a  part  of  each  summer  on  the  shores  of  this  lovely  lake. 
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the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  perished  in  them  and  around  them,  are 
full  of  teachings  ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  Lake  is  Ticonderpga, 
with  its  old  ruins  and  traditions.  .... 

This  week,  we  start  for  the  North  Bir&,  die  younger  portion  of 
the  party  having  never  seen  Catskill,  and  all  of  ns  being  pleased  to 
pass  a  little  time  at  West  Point,  after  which  it  is  likely  enough  we 
may  fetch  a  circuit  by  Newport^  to  see  Mis.  Norton,  and  reach  home 
about  September  15. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Letten,  —  Deaih  of  Mr.  Webster,  —  Crimean  War,  —  iciter*  to  C,  S. 
Davn$j  E.  Everett^  Sir  E.  Head,  King  John  of  Saxony,  Sir  C. 
LyelL 

To  C.  S.  DaVEIS,   POBTLAfin). 

Boston*  October  30, 1852. 

My  dear  Charles,  —  I  received  your  letter,  in  your  old  familiar 
hand,  —  always  welcome  to  my  eyes,  —  when  I  returned  last  evening 
from  die  funeral*  It  was  refrei^ing  to  me,  and  I  needed  «ome  re- 
freshment The  scene  had  been  inexpressibly  solemn  and  sad.  The 
family  had  declined  from  the  President  and  the  Gk)vemor  everything 
like  the  ceremonial  observances  cnstomaiy  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
was  buried  simply  as  a  Marshfield  man,  with  Marshfield  paji-bearers ; 
his  kin  —  and  servants,  chiefly  black  —  foUowing  next,  and  then  all 
who  had  come  uninvited  to  see  him  laid  in  his  grave.  How  many  of 
them  were  there  I  know  not  The  procession — wholly  on  foot — 
was  above  half  a  mile  long,  and  we  walked  about  a  mile  to  the  tomb, 
through  a  line  of  saddened  fonus  and  faces  on  each  side  of  us,  the 
eminence  to  which  we  advanced  being  aU  the  while  black  with  the 
crowds  on  it,  and  the  crowd  on  the  lawn  before  the  house  seeming, 
as  we  looked  back,  not  to  be  diminiBhed  in  numbeas.  I  do  not  doubt 
more  than  ten  thousand  persons  were  liiere. 

And  yet  it  was,  in  all  other  respects,  a  mere  New  England  funeral ; 
no  change  in  the  house,  no  change  in  the  oeremonies.  He  was 
buried,  as  his  will  prescribed,  merely  '^  in  a  manner  respect&il  to  his 
neighbors'* ;  and  if  any  came  to  share  in  their  sorrow,  it  was  because 
they  had  sorrow  of  their  own  to  bring  them.  No  military  display  on 
earth  was  ever  equal  to  this  moral  display  of  the  feeling  of  a  whole 
people ;  no  ceremcmiee  ordained  hj  imperial  power  could  ever  so  strike 
on  the  hearts  of  men 

We  are  all  well,  but  I  have  been  very  mndi  eat  up  the  last  fosU 

•  Th«  fifioeral  of  Mt.  W«l)6t(T,  who  had  died  on  «ke  2litfa.  Late  jn  fieptoBn- 
ber  Mr.  llckiior  had  visited  him  at  Marshfield. 
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night,  less  perhaps  by  mj  own  sorrow  than  by  occupation  with  all 
the  arrangements,  and  constant  excitement  from  the  sorrows  of  oth- 
ers. In  my  time,  Boston  has  never  been  so  saddened  before  ;  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  same  number  of  people  were  never  so  sad- 
dened before  in  this  country.  Such  a  meeting  as  was  held  [here] 
last  Wednesday,  of  three  thousand  persons,  is,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
unlike  any  other  that  was  ever  held  of  so  many  persons,  anywhere  ; 
not  a  sound  being  heard  except  the  voices  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
sobs  of  the  audience  of  grown  men,  and  the  response  of  -4  ye  to  the 
resolutions  coming  up,  at  last,  like  a  moan.  But  we  will  talk  of  it 
all ;  I  cannot  write.  Yours  always, 

Qeo.  Ticknob. 


To  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Washington. 

Boston,  November  20, 1852. 

My  dear  Everett,  —  I  have  received  two  notes  from  you,  and 
sundry  packets  of  letters,  etc.,  relating  to  Mr.  Webster ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  better  not  to  trouble  you  with  answers*  Everything,  how- 
ever, has  no  doubt  come  safely  that  you  have  sent.*  .... 

I  am  surprised  anew  every  day  at  the  sincerity  and  extent  of  the 
sorrow  for  Mr.  Webster's  death.  There  is  a  touch  of  repentance  in  it 
for  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  him,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
about  the  future  in  our  political  position,  which  tend  to  deepen  its 
channel,  as  it  flows  on  in  a  stream  that  constantly  grows  broader. 
The  number  of  sermons  that  have  been  published  about  it  in  New 
England  is  getting  to  be  very  great,  and  the  number  of  those  delivered 
is  quite  enormous 

The  Library  is  getting  on,  but  will  hardly  be  opened  till  after  your 
retum.t  I  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Ward  —  in  New  York 
—  a  fortnight  or  more  ago,  about  funding  Mr.  Bates's  donation,  and 
reserving  the  income  to  purchase  books  of  permanent  value  ;  which 
he  sent  to  Mr.  Bates,  "  confirming  it  strongly."    I  added  that  your 

♦  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  C.  C.  Felton,  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  were,  by 
Mr.  Webster's  will,  made  his  literary  executors.  With  his  usual  promptness 
Mr.  Ticknor  began  at  once  to  collect,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  letters,  remi- 
niscences, and  documents  might  serve  as  materials  for  future  publications.  He 
made  excursions  to  Marshfield  and  its  neighborhood,  and  to  Fryeburg  in  Maine, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  taldng  down  the  oral  narratives  of  those 
who  had  been  Mr.  Webster's  neighbors,  or  employed  by  him. 

t  The  Boston  Public  Library,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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opinion  coincided  with  mine.    So  I  hope  that  will  be  rightly  set- 
tled. ....  Yours  sincerely, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

To  Sib  Edmund  Head,  Fbederioton. 

BoOTOif,  December  20, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir  Edmund,  —  I  am  much  struck  with  what  you  say 
about  the  ignorance  that  prevails  in  England  concerning  this  country 
and  its  institutions,  and  the  mischief  likely  to  spring  from  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  subject  which  has  for  some  time  lain  heavy  on  my 
thoughts  :  not  that  I  am  troubled  about  any  ill-will  felt  in  England 
towards  the  United  States,  for  I  believe  there  never  was  so  little  of 
it;  but  that,  from  Punch  up  to  some  of  your  leading  statesmen,  things 
are  constantly  said  and  done  out  of  sheer  nusapprehension  or  igno- 
rance, that  have  been  for  some  time  breeding  ill-will  herey  and  are 
likely  to  breed  more.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  ;  the 
strongest,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

The  slavery  question  —  as  we  do  not  fail  to  let  all  the  world  know 
—  is  our  great  crux;  the  rock  on  which  not  only  our  Union  may  split, 
but  our  well-being  and  civilization  may  be  endangered.  ^11  our 
ablest,  wisest,  and  best  men  occupy  themselves  with  it,  and  have  long 
done  so;  and  if  we  cannot  work  out  a  remedy  for  it  among  ourselves, 
we  are  well  satisfied  that  nobody  else  can  do  it  for  us.  Now  in  this 
state  of  the  case,  when  the  sensibilities  of  our  whole  people  are  ex- 
cited on  the  subject  as  they  never  were  before,  popular  meetings  have 
for  some  years  been  holding  in  England  about  it;  American  clergy- 
men have  been  deemed  fit  or  otherwise  to  preach  in  English  pulpits, 
according  to  their  opinions  on  this  text ;  and,  finally,  the  first  ladies  in 
the  kingdom  —  to  be  followed,  of  course,  by  a  multitude  of  the  rest — 
are  about  to  interfere,  and  give  us  their  advice,  all  well  meant,  cer- 
tainly, but  all  as  certainly  a  great  mistake.  At  least,  so  it  seems  to 
us  at  the  cool  North,  where  no  single  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  defends 
the  institution  of  slavery,  or  would  fail  to  do  anything  practicable, 
within  his  power,  to  mitigate  its  evils.  The  ladies  of  England,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  as  little  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  Carolinas  as  they 
have  with  polygamy  in  Algeria,  and  know  less  about  it ;  the  men  of 
England  have,  as  we  think,  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  they  have 
with  our  injustice  to  our  Indians,  or  ¥dth  the  serfdom  of  Russia,  and 
its  evils  and  abominations. 

We*  feel  this  all  over  the  countiy,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  if 
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we  soon  show  that  we  feel  it.  The  Irish  popuktion  iimong  us  is  very 
large,  and  has  already  two  or  three  times  made  movements  to  help 
their  kinsfolk  at  home  to  break  up  their  union  with  your  island. 
But  thus  far  they  have  found  little  or  no  sympathy  among  the  rest  of 
our  population;  the  Anglo-Saxon  part,  I  mean.  Now,  however,  the 
tide  is  turning.  Meagher  has  been  lecturing  in  New  York  to  im- 
.mense  audiences,  and,  since  I  began  this  letter,  I  see  by  the  newspa- 
per that  Choate,  the  leading  Whig  lawyer  in  New  England,  Seaver, 
our  Boston  Whig  Mayor,  and  many  others,  who  six  months  ago  would 
have  dreamed  of  no  such  thing,  have  sent  him  a  complimentary  invi- 
tation to  come  and  lecture  here.  He  will  of  course  come,  and  he 
will  produce  not  a  little  effect,  even  in  this  conservative  town.  But 
the  real  danger  is  not  yet ;  that  will  come  when  the  troubles  in 
Europe  come.  .... 

I  daxe  say  you  will  smile  at  the  results  to  which  I  ccone,  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  little  of  what  I  picture  within  the  range  of 
possibilities  is  likely  to  come  to  pass.  But  that  Uie  tendency  of 
things  at  the  present  moment  is  toward  troubles  with  England,  .... 
nobody  hereabouts,  for  whose  opinion  you  or  I  should  care  a  button, 
doubts.  .... 

I  began,  intending  to  write  a  letter  about  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  I  have  talked  about  everything  else.  However,  I  must  still  say 
a  word.  I  have  read  it  with  great  interest  It  is  a  book  of  much  tal- 
ent, especially  dramatic  talent,  ....  but  it  is  quite  without  the  epic 
attributes  that  alone  can  nuike  a  romance  classical,  and  settle  it  as  a 
part  of  the  literature  of  any  country.  As  an  exhibition  of  manners  it 
is  much  more  exaggerated  than  it  should  have  been,  for  neither  its 
good  slaveholders  nor  its  bad  slaveholders  can  be  taken  as  examples 
of  even  a  moderate  number  of  either  class*  As  a  political  book  it 
greatly  exasperates  the  slaveholders,  and  perhaps  most  seriously  of- 
fends those  among  them  who  most  feel  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  who 
most  conscientiously  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  hard  duties  it  imposes  on 
them,  the  very  class  whom  Mrs.  Stowe  should,  both  as  a  Christian 
woman  and  a  politician,  have  sustained  and  conciliated.  Elsewhere 
—  I  mean  everywhere  bat  in  our  slaveholding  States  —  it  will  pro- 
duce an  effect  exactly  in  |Hx>poTtion  to  the  distance  of  its  readers  from 
the  scenes  it  describes,  and  their  previous  ignorance  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  questions  it  discusses.  Thus,  in  New  England,  where 
we  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  our  political  relations  to  the 
South  and  our  moral  relations  to  slavery,  it  deepens  the  horror  of 
servitude,  but  it  does  not  affect  a  single  vote.  ....  But  of  one*  thing 
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you  maj  be  sure.  It  will  neither  benefit  the  slayes  nor  advance  the 
slave  question  one  iota  towards  its  solution.  ....  You  ask  me  about 
Bunsen's  **  Hippolytus.'^  I  ean  hardly  say  I  have  read  it  I  looked 
over  my  copy,  and  then  sent  it  to  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Norton,  who^  from 
having  written  learnedly  on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,**  would 
be  much  more  interested  in  it  than  I  can  be.  I  incline,  however,  to 
Bunsen's  opinion,  that  the  tract  he  prints  is  a  work  of  Hippolytus, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  clear  about  it,  not  half  so  clear  as  I  am 
that  the  tract  itself  is  of  little  importance  to  anybody.  The  rest, 
which  is  fordgn  to  the  subject,  seemed  to  me  cunous^ — the  maxims 
high  German,  and  often  very  little  intelligible ;  the  ap<^ogy  inter* 
esting  to  your  Episcopacy,  but  not  to  my  Puritanism  ;  and  the  Latin 
excunns  on  the  old  litnigies,  or  their  fragments,  most  learned  and 
irrelevant  to  everything  else  in  the  book.  .... 
We  wish  you  and  yours  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Yours  sincerely,  —  shorter  next  time,  — 

Geo.  TicKiffOR. 

To  Sir  C.  Ltell. 

Boston,  May  23, 1854. 
My  dear  Lyell, —  There  goes  in  the  diplomatic  bag  of  this  steam- 
er a  portion  of  the  printed  sheets  of  a  work  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Formation  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray.  The  book  —  2  vols.  8vo,  when 
completed  —  is  by  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Geoige  T.  Curtis,  and  involves 
the  civil  history  of  the  country,  in  all  the  relations  which  constitute 
the  foundations  of  its  present  prosperity  and  character,  from  1776  to 
1789.  It  is  written  with  ability,  clearness,  and  power,  and  it  is  aston- 
iehing  how  much  of  what  it  sets  forth  fr*om  the  foigotten  journals  of 
the  old  Congress,  and  from  manuscript  sources,  is  not  only  new  to 
many  persons  better  informed  in  the  history  of  the  country  than  I  am, 
but  curious  and  important  It  will  produce,  I  think,  considerable 
effect  here,  and  tend  to  good,  both  as  to  our  condition  at  home  and  our 
relations  with  Europe,  and  especially  England.  You  know  how  con- 
servative Curtis  is,  and  how  frank  and  fearless  he  is  in  expressing  his 
opinions  ;  but  the  main  characteristic  of  the  book  is  a  wise  and  states- 
manlike philosophy,  profitable  to  alL  .  .  .  .  The  Nebraska  Bill  has 
passed,  as  we  have  heard  this  morning,  not  in  all  its  forms,  but  in 
effect,  by  a  majori^  of  thirteen,  — 100  to  113.  It  is  a  shameful  vio- 
lation of  an  old  compromise,  and  will  tend  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  more  than  any  measure  ever  did.  But  it  will  not  tend  to  in- 
crease the  slave  power.  .... 
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Everett  is  quite  ill,  and  has  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate.  .... 
It  is  a  misfortune  for  himself  to  be  obliged  at  this  crisis  to  leave 
public  affairs,  and  a  misfortime  to  this  Commonwealth  and  to  the 

conservative  cause  throughout  the  country He  will  come  up 

again,  I  trust,  in  such  quiet  as  his  home  will  give  him 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Boston,  Hay  26, 1854. 

Mt  dear  Sir  Edmund,  —  I  have  your  two  letters,  and  thank  you 

for  them  very  heartily High  matters  they  contain;  —  wars 

and  laws.  The  first  troubles  me  a  good  deal.  Eveiy  man,  however 
obscure,  is  an  item  in  the  great  and  beneficent  account  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  anything  that  puts  this  paramount  interest  at  the 
least  hazard  is  a  personal  danger  to  him  and  his  children. 

I  cannot  endure  the  idea  that  anything  should  occur  to  impair  the 
influence  of  England  in  the  world's  affairs.  I  almost  as  much  depre- 
cate— and,  as  its  corollary,  quite  as  much  deprecate  —  any  increase 
of  Russian  influence  in  Western  Europe.  I  detest  the  Turks,  who 
have  never  set  their  standard  up  over  a  foot  of  earth  that  they  have 
not  blighted,  and  I  never,  as  I  think,  sympathized  with  Bonaparte, 
except  when  he  threatened  to  drive  them  over  the  Bosphorus.  But, 
above  all,  I  deprecate  and  detest  a  general  war  in  Europe,  which  can 
be  a  benefit  to  no  one  of  the  parties  to  it  in  whom  I  feel  the  least  in- 
terest, and  which  may  be  a  permanent  mischief  to  the  great  cause  of 
Christian  civilization.     I  suppose,  however,  that  it  must  come.  .... 

I  bought  some  rare  old  Spanish  books  lately  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, —  "Belianis  of  Greece,"  1587,  the  original  editions  of  nearly 
all  Antonio  de  Guevara's  works,  etc.,  ....  making  in  all  about  fil^ 
volumes,  well  worth  having.  .... 

A  few  days  ago  Puibusque.  who  wrote  the  "  Histoire  compar^e  des 
Litteratures  Espagnole  et  Fran^ise,"  ....  sent  me  a  thick  octavo 
filled  with  a  translation  of  the  "  Conde  Lucanor,"  a  long  political  and 
military  life  of  its  author,  Don  John  Manuel,  and  copious  notes, 
adding,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  French,  one  more  tale,  from  a 
manuscript  in  Madrid,  than  was  before  known,  making  the  whole 
number  fifty.  The  book  is  a  creditable  one  to  the  author,  but  not  im- 
portant, except  for  the  new  tale.  One  odd  thing  in  relation  to  it  is,  that 
he  found  some  of  his  best  manuscript  materials  in  my  library  when  he 
was  here  in  1849  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  he  makes  more  honorable 
mention  and  frill  acknowledgment  than  Frenchmen  commonly  think 
to  be  needed. 
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So,  you  see,  I  go  on,  alinost  contrary  to  my  principles,  piling  np  old 
Spanish  books  on  old  Spanish  books.  Cut  bono  ?  Time  will  show. 
'I  add  a  few  notes  for  an  edition  of  my  History,  to  be  printed  in  a 
year  or  two,  the  stereotype  plates  now  used  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand being  still  satisfactory ;  as  nobody  knows  enough  about  the 
subject  to  care  for  such  little  items  as  my  present  researches  can 
afford.  They  are  printing  now  1,200  copies.  But  when  I  make  a 
new  edition  I  shall  sacrifice  the  plates  to  my  vanity  of  making  the 
book  as  good  as  I  can.  Meantime,  the  old  Spanish  books  do  no  harm  ; 
they  amuse  me,  and  they  will  be  valuable  in  some  public  library 
hereafter.  .... 

To  C.  S.  Daveis. 

Caldwell,  I^ks  Qbobge,  August  2, 1854. 
Mt  deab  Charles,  —  ....  Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  pages 
Cogswell  has  come  in  upon  us  for  a  few  days  ;  he  looks  a  little  thin 
and  pale,  as  a  man  well  may  who  has  been  in  New  York  all  siuumer, 
but  he  seems  in  good  health  and  spirits.  He  has  already  gone  with 
the  ladies  and  HiUard  in  a  boat  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  where 
they  spend  the  forenoon  in  those  cool  woods,  with  "  book,  and  work, 
and  healthful  play."  I  seldom  join  in  these  excursions.  Four  or  five 
hours  of  good  work  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  in  our  own  quiet  par- 
lor, is  as  healthful  for  me  as  anything,  and  fits  me  to  lounge  with  a 
few  agreeable,  intelligent  habituA  of  the  house,  all  the  rest  of  the 
time.  We  have  suffered  from  the  heat,  as  all  men  in  the  United 
States  have  this  summer,  I  suppose,  but  less  than  most  of  theuL  The 
thermometer  has  averaged  about  seven  or  eight  degrees  below  the 
temperature  from  Boston  to  Baltimore.  .... 

To  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart. 

Caldwell,  Lake  Gboboe,  Angtist  3, 1854. 
My  dear  Sir  Edmund,—  I  am  delighted  with  the  news*  in  your 
letter  of  the  23d  ult.,  which  has  followed  us  here,  after  some  delay. 
You  now  will  remain  on  this  continent  yet  some  years  longer,  but  it 
will  be  under  circumstances  so  honorable  to  you  that  you  will  be  con- 
tent with  what  might  otherwise  grow  burthensome.    It  is,  too,  a  great 

♦  Sir  Ednmnd  Head  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  In  the 
al^;nInn  of  this  year,  when  he  transferred  his  residence  from  Fredericton  to 
QnelK'*,  he  passed  through  Boston  with  his  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor 
accompanied  them  to  New  York. 

VOL.  II.  13  8 
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opportunity  to  do  good.  The  relations  between  the  two  countries,  as 
they  will  be  adjusted  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  give  you  a  very  fair 
field  ;  as  fair  as  man  can  desire.  I  remember  that  Mettemich,  talking 
about  some  old  Austrian  affairs,  once  said  to  me, "  I  did  not  make  the 
Treaty  of  1809 ;  I  was  to  come  into  the  Ministry,  and  I  chose  to  have 
a  terrain  net  prepared  for  me  by  somebody  else."  This  terrain  net  has 
been  prepared  for  you  by  Lord  Elgin's  treaty,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not  earn  a  higher  satisfaction  and  honor  than  his,  by  the 
results  which  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  I  do 
not  mean  annexation.  We  are  too  large  now.  But  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  North,  whether  British  or  American,  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  such  an  union  of  interests  as  may  be  made  wisely  to 
grow  out  of  the  present  adjustment  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
thing but  good  can  come  out  of  it,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  humanity 
are  concerned ;  and  as  for  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  it  seems 
to  remove  the  last  perceptible  materials  for  trouble.  Thank  God  for 
that  .... 

We  left  Boston  at  the  end  of  June,  and  have  been  ever  since  on 
the  borders  of  this  beautiful  lake.  ....  Except  one  or  two  visits  to 
friends,  we  shall  remain  here  till  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
then  establish  ourselves  for  the  winter  at  home,  where  we  shall  be 
sure  to  be  in  season  to  receive  you,  and  delighted  with  the  opportu- 
nity, of  which,  tiU  the  intimation  came  from  the  Lyells,  we  had  almost 
despaired. 

We  all  send  our  kindest  regards  and  thanks  to  Lady  Head  and 
yourself  for  your  most  agreeable  recollection  of  a  promise  which  I 
had  wholly  forgotten,  but  which  I  feel  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
deny  or  evade,  or,  in  American  parlance,  to  repudiate.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  us  all  than  to  visit  you  in  Canada.  The  only 
time  we  were  ever  there  was  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Lord  Dalhousie. 
I  do  not  know  whether  your  residence  is  to  be  in  the  old  chdteau  at 
Quebec,  which  we  found  a  most  comfortable  and  agreeable  place  when 
we  dined  there,  and  visited  a  sick  friend  in  his  room,  in  a  way  that 
gave  us  some  notion  of  its  size  and  resources  ;  but  if  you  do,  I  think 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  though  you  will  of  course  find  it  as  cold 
as  Fredericton,  or  colder. 

However,  we  will  talk  of  these  things  in  Boston  next  month. 
Meantime,  give  our  hearty  congratulations  to  Lady  Head.  She  will 
certainly  find  it  more  agreeable  in  Canada,  summer  and  winter,  than 
in  New  Brunswick, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Tickkob. 
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My  girls  are  out  under  the  trees,  reading  the  "  Paradise/'  the  eldest 
using  the  copy  you  gave  her,  and  helping  her  sister,  who  uses  the 
Florence  edition,  as  she  is  not  yet  so  famiUar  with  the  grand  old 
Tuscan  as  to  read  him  without  notes  that  are  very  ample. 

To  John  Kenyon,  London. 

Boston,  January  8, 1855. 

Dear  Kenyon,  —  I  do  not  choose  to  have  another  year  get  fairly 
on  its  course,  without  carrying  to  you  assurances  of  our  continued  good 
wishes  and  affection.  The  last  we  heard  firom  you  was  through  Mrs. 
Ticknor's  correspondent,  ever-faithful  Lady  Lyell,  who  said  she  had 
seen  you  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  well,  comfortable,  and  full  of  that 
happiness  that  goodness  bosoms  ever.  But  this  second-hand  news  is 
not  enough.  We  are  growing  old  apace.  My  girls  laugh  at  me,  and 
say  that  they  will  not  allow  me  the  privileges  of  age,  while  I  continue 
to  run  up  two  steps  of  the  house  stairs  at  a  time,  without  knowing  that 
I  do  it.  I  am  wiser,  however,  in  such  matters  than  they  are,  and, 
although  I  am  thankful  for  my  excellent  health  and  for  an  abundant 
reserve  of  good  spirits,  I  know  that,  nevertheless,  I  passed  my  grand 
climacteric  some  months  ago. 

But  enough  of  myself.  We  are  all  well,  wife  and  daughters,  and 
all  send  you  our  love,  and  ask  for  yours  in  return,  despatched  under 
your  own  hand.  If  anybody  like  Hillard  were  going  to  London,  I 
should  charge  him  with  an  especial  commission  to  see  you,  and  brings 
it  back  to  us.  But  such  ambassadors  are  rare,  and  I  do  not  send  less 
than  the  best  to  old  friends  like  you ;  for  I  do  not  choose  to  lower 
the  standard  by  which  you  measure  my  countrymen.  I  would  rather 
raise  it ;  and  as  I  have  no  ready  means  to  do  this,  you  must  write  me 
a  letter  as  soon  as  you  can,  telling  us  all  about  your  brother  and  his 
uife,  both  most  lovable  people  ;  Mr.  Crabbe  Robinson,  not  precisely 
in  the  same  category,  but  excellent  in  his  way  ;  that  promising,  bright 
8on  of  Henry  N.  Coleridge,  etc.,  etc.  You  know  who  are  the  persons 
I  need  to  hear  about     It  is  those  you  like  ;  but  chiefly  yourself. 

Your  friends  here  are  generally  as  you  would  have  them.  Hillard 
is  crowded  with  law  business,  but  only  the  happier  for  work.  His 
book  on  Italy  is  more  successful  than  anything  of  the  sort  ever  printed 
among  us.  Above  five  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  I  trust  you 
have  read  it.  ....  Presoott  is  well,  and  has  in  press  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "  Philip  II."  We  see  him  almost  daily,  and  he  is  as 
fresh  as  ever,  with  twenty  good  years  of  work  in  hira,  at  fifty-nine. 
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Savage,  blessed  old  man,  is  busy  with  his  unending  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  makes  his  last  days  happy  —  though  an  excellent  wife 
and  two  daughters  have  been  taken  from  him  —  by  bringing  to  his 
home  a  daughter,  made  to  carry  sunshine  anywhere,  and  a  son-in-law 
of  much  intellectual  cultivation  and  very  agreeable  qualities. 

We  are  worried  about  your  war,  and  are  probably  more  anxious  to 
see  an  end  of  it  than  if  we  were  Englishmen.  At  least,  such  is  the 
case  with  those  of  us  who  are  most  interested  in  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers. .... 

My  dear  Kenyon,  remember  us,  as  we  do  you,  with  true  r^;ard,  and 
write  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Yours  faithfully  always, 

Qsa  TicENOB. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

BosTOir,  Biarch  2, 1855. 

Mt  dear  Head,  —  Thanks  for  your  letter,  with  the  references  to 
Calderon  and  Romilly,  and  for  the  note  with  its  enclosed  pamphlet 
about  the  Bodleian.  The  reference  to  Romilly  came  particularly 
apropos ;  ♦  for  I  have  had  two  letters  —  the  second  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  the  first — from  Lord  Mahon  about  the  Andrd  matter.  ....  Lord 
Mahon  cited  to  me  an  opinion  of  Guizofs,  given  him  lately  in  conver- 
sation at  Pans,  that  Washington  should  not  have  permitted  Andre  to 
be  hanged  ;  to  which  I  gave  him  your  reference  to  Romilly,  as  a  Ro- 
land for  his  Oliver. 

He  is  in  trouble,  too,  about  a  passage  in  his  last  volume  concern- 
ing the  Buff  and  Blue  —  "Mrs.  Crewe,  true  blue" — as  the  Fox  colors, 
which  he  intimates,  you  know,  to  have  been  taken  in  compliment  to 
Washington.  But,  besides  that,  —  as  I  think,  —  the  Whigs  would 
have  been  reproached  for  this  assumption  of  traitor  colors  in  a  way 
that  would  not  now  be  forgotten  ;  these  colors  were  fashionable  earlier. 
You  will  find  a  curious  proof  of  this  in  (Joethe's  autobiography,  — 
"Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"  Book  XIL,  —  where,  speaking  of  the  young 
Jerusalem  as  the  chief  prototype  of  his  Werther,  he  says  that  he  wore 
a  blue  coat,  and  buff  vest  and  underclothes,  with  top>boots  ;  a  dress, 
he  adds,  which  had  been  already  introduced  into  Lower  Qerraany,  in 
"  Nachahmung  der  Englander.**  This  was  at  Wetzlar,  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, in  1772,  where  the  fEishion  evidently  attracted  notice  as  a  known 
English  one.  Washington's  cocked  hat,  and  that  of  our  army  at  the 
time,  I  have  supposed,  might  have  been  taken  from  the  hat  of  Fred- 

«  Life  and  Letters  of  RomiUy,  p.  142. 
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erick  II.  and  his  officers.  At  any  rate,  they  are  the  same,  and  the 
Prussian  army  was  then  the  model  army  of  Europe.  But  I  have  no 
authority  for  my  conjecture. 

Ttle  pamphlet  about  the  Bodleian*  is  much  to  the  purpose  about  all 
public  libraries,  and  remarkable  for  being  written  so  early,  before  the 
sound  doctrine  it  maintains  was  endured  either  in  England  or  in  this 
country.  I  shaU  bind  it,  and  keep  it  among  my  curiosa^  adding -to  it 
the  anecdote  about  old  Gaisford  and  the  "  Biblioth^ue  Nationale." 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  first  volume  of  Prescott's  "  Philip  11.'* 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  War  of  the  Netherlands.  The  early  chap- 
ters about  the  abdication  of  Charles,  etc.,  he  is  disposed  to  think  are  a 
little  too  sketchy,  a  little  too  much  in  the  style  of  memoirs.  I  di£fer 
from  him  entirely.  The  manner  is  suited  to  the  subject,  and  is  at- 
tractive and  conciliating  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  will  grow  grave 
enough  before  he  gets  through,  without  making  any  effort  for  it 
Moreover,  the  last  half  of  the  first  volume  is  already  such.  The 
battle  of  St  Quentin,  and  all  about  that  time,  is  excellent,  and  the 
whole  is,  I  think,  in  quite  as  good  a  style  as  anything  he  has  done, 
in  some  respects  better.  .... 

My  letters  from  Paris  are  full  of  matter.  In  one  of  them  I  have 
words  spoken  by  Quizot  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  Academies  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  I  hear  have  been  printed,  but  which,  as  I  have  not  seen 
them  in  print,  perhaps  you  have  not  "  We  fail  even  to  use  the  little 
freedom  which  is  left  to  us.  We  are  drunk  with  the  love  of  servitude, 
more  than  we  ever  were  with  the  passion  for  liberty." 

The  Emperor,  I  hear,  means  to  gain  personal  military  fame  as  a 
commander,  probably  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  adoption  of  De  Momy 
is  openly  spoken  of  as  a  settled  thing.  It  seems  as  if  the  worst  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  come  back.  It  reminds  me  of  a  conversa- 
tion at  Chateaubriand^  in  1817,  —  of  which  I  have  a  note  made  at 
the  time,  —  in  which  he  said,  "  Je  ne  crois  pas  h,  la  societe  Europeenne," 
going  on  to  show  that  we  were  about  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.    This  adoption  looks  like  it 

To  Sib  Edmund  Head. 

BosTOK,  December  23, 1855. 
My  deab  Head,  —  Our  Christmas  greetings  are  with  you.    By 
New  Year,  if  your  reckonings  are  right,  you  will  have  your  books  all 
arranged,  and  dear  Lady  Head  will  have  her  drawing-rooms  in  order, 
••  A  Jew  Words  about  the  Bodleian.    [By  Sir  Edmund  Head.]    1833. 
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80  that  both  departments  will  be  going  on  right,  and  you  will  be 
better  off  for  the  winter  than  if  you  had  remained  at  Quebec 

I  have  heard  Thackeray's  four  lectures  on  the  four  Qeorges,  troca- 
lent  enough  in  their  general  satire,  —  though  not  much  beyond  the 
last  half-volume  of  '^  Harry  Esmond''  about  Queen  Anne,  —  but  foil 
of  generous  passages  about  individuals.  The  sketches  of  the  German 
princes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth,  with  which  he  opened,  amused  me  more  than  anything 
else.  They  were  capital  The  passage  most  applauded  was  a  beauti- 
ful tribute  of  loyalty  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  tone  and  manners 
of  her  Court    It  was  given,  on  his  part,  with  much  feeling,  and 

brought  down  the  house  —  always  crowded  —  very  fervently 

His  audience  was  the  best  the  city  could  give,  and  above  twelve  hun- 
dred strong,  besides  which,  he  repeated  the  lecture  about  George  ITT. 
to  an  audience  of  two  thousand,  two  or  three  evenings  ago.*  .... 

We  are  aU  well,  and  send  you  kindest  regards.  ....  Pleasant  let- 
ters came  from  the  Lyells,  last  steamer,  and  all  accounts  announce 
the  entire  success  of  Prescotf  s  book. 

Yours  fJEdthfully, 

Geo.  Ticehob. 

To  King  John,  op  Saxony,  t 

Boston,  l^ovember  20, 1855. 

Sire,  —  I  received  duly  your  Majesty's  last  letter,  full  of  wise  phi- 
losophy and  sound  sense  both  on  European  and  American  affairs ; 
but  I  have  not  earlier  answered  it,  because  there  is  so  little  to  send 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  can  be  interesting  on  the  other. 

We  think  and  talk  about  your  great  war  between  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  Europe,  almost  as  much  as  you  do,  and  look  with 
the  same  sort  —  if  not  the  same  degree  —  of  eagerness  for  telegraphic 
despatches.  For  we  feel  that  all  Christendom  rests  on  one  basis  of 
civilization,  and  that  whatever  shakes  its  foundations  in  one  part  does 

*  Mr.  Thackeray  was,  during  both  his  visits  to  America,  a  familiar  and  wel- 
come guest  in  Mr.  Tieknor's  house,  and  showed  his  responsive  feeling  in  most 
kindly  ways.  Being  in  Boston  at  the  close  of  the  year  once,  he  invited  him- 
self to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with  the  Ticknors,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  came 
to  watch  the  new  year  in  by  their  fireside,  and  drink  the  health  of  his  daugh- 
ters. On  the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock  he  rose,  and  with  tears  filling  his  eyes 
exclaimed,  "  God  bless  rty  girls,  and  all  who  are  kind  to  them." 

t  This  Prince  had  oome  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  August, 
185i 
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mischief  to  the  whole.  No  doubt,  a  revolution  in  Europe  would  not 
be  felt  here,  at  once,  as  a  calamity.  It  might  even,  for  a  time,  add 
to  our  prosperity,  already  as  great  as  we  can  bear.  But  it  would 
come  to  us  at  last,  as  surely  as  the  great  Gulf  Stream  goes  from  our 
shores  to  yours,  and  then  turns  back  to  begin  its  course  anew  from 
the  point  whence  it  started.  And  steam  Ib  every  day  bringing  us 
nearer  together,  and  making  us  more  dependent  on  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  all  you  may  hear  in  Europe,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  the  United  States  will  involve  themselves  in  the  present  troubles 
of  your  part  of  the  world.  The  apprehension  of  it  that  was  felt  in 
London,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  was  very  absurd  ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  indiscreet  bullying  of  the  "  Times" 
newspaper  produced  no  effect  at  all  on  our  population,  which  has 
often  been  so  very  sensitive  to  such  things.  ....  The  Nicaragua 
matter  —  the  claim  of  the  British  government  to  certain  rights  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras — is  a  matter  which  may  be  much  complicated  by 
diplomacy,  and  draw  long  consequences  after  it  But  the  obvious 
trouble,  and  the  one  that  can  be  most  easily  turned  to  account,  is  the 
attempt  made  by  the  British  government  last  summer,  in  our  princi- 
pal cities,  to  enlist  persons  for  their  military  service  against  Russia ; 
breaking  or  evading  our  very  stringent  laws  upon  the  duties  of  neu- 
trals  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  affair.    The  people  can  easily 

be  made  angry  by  it,  because  it  was  done  in  a  secret,  underhand 
manner.  •  .  .  . 

The  "Know  Nothings*'  have  come  in  contact  with  the  slavery 
question,  and  have  been  much  injured  by  it  in  their  resources  and 
organization,  for  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  organize  a  new  party,  all 
whose  principles  shall  be  acceptable  in  the  free  States  and  in  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  it  was  always  foreseen  by  intelligent  men 
that  this  Enow  Nothing  party  contained,  in  its  secrecy  and  in  its  in- 
tolerance, the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  But  it  is  still  strong. 
The  principle,  that  none  but  persons  bom  in  America,  bred  in  its 
peculiar  institutions,  and  attached  to  them  by  habit  as  well  as  choice, 
shall  govern  America,  is — with  reasonable  limitations — so  just  and 
wise,  that  the  party  founded  on  it  will  surely  leave  its  impress  on  a 
government  as  popular  as  ours  is.  They  may  not  elect  the  next  Presi- 
dent,—  although  even  this  is  possible,  —  but  they  will  succeed  in 
making  a  better  naturalization  law  than  we  have  now,  and  see  that  it 
is  executed  with  justice,  and  even  with  rigor.  .... 

Your  short  crops  in  Europe  are  filling  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  population  and  wealth.    The  wheat,  which  it  costs  the 
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great  farmers  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  -^  whose  population  in 
1850  was  above  three  millions  and  is  now  above  four,  —  the  wheat 
which  it  costs  forty  dollars  to  these  great  farmers  to  raise,  they  can 
sell  at  their  own  doors  for  above  an  himdred,  and  it  is  sold  in  London 
and  Paris  for  nearly  three  hundred.  Indeed,  your  European  wars  are 
not  only  making  the  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  pre- 
ponderating power  in  the  American  Union,  but  you  are  making  them 
the  granary  of  the  world,  more  than  ever  Egypt  or  Sicily  was  to 
Rome.  So  interchangeably  are  the  different  parts  of  Christendom 
connected,  and  so  certainly  are  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  each,  in  one 
way  or  another,  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  whole.  The  war 
in  the  Crimea  raises  the  price  of  land  in  Ohio.  A  salutary  movement 
to  protect  our  own  institutions  checks  emigration  from  Ireland  and 
Germany.  The  influence  of  the  Know  Nothings  is  felt  in  Wurtem- 
berg ;  the  Prol^taires  of  Paris  enrich  the  farmers  in  Illinois,  of  whose 
existence  they  never  heard. 

The  law  or  the  legislation  to  restrain  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  them  imder.  severe  penalties  and  by 
declaring  them  to  be  no  longer  property  when  so  offered  for  sale,  is 
found  ineffectual.  It  will  be  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
winter  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the  States  where  it  has  been  attempted  to 
introduce  it. 

I  hope  I  shall  soon  hear  again  from  your  Majesty,  and  that  you 
will  give  me,  not  only  good  accounts  of  yourself  and  yourfdmily,  but 
of  Saxony  and  Di*esden,  to  which  we  are  all  much  attached,  and  of 
the  prospects  of  an  European  peace.  .... 

I  remain  very  faithfully,  your  Majesty*s  friend  and  servant, 

Gborqe  Ticknor. 

To  Sir  Charles  Ltell. 

Boston,  Jnne  9, 1856. 

My  dear  Ltell,  — ....  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  our  affaira. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  done  it,  and  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  do  it  so  sadly.  The  country  is  now  almost  entirely  divided  into 
two  sectional,  fierce  parties,  the  North  and  the  South,  the  antislavery 
fast  becoming  —  what  wise  men  have  long  foreseen — mere  aboli- 
tionism, and  now  excited  to  madness  by  the  brutal  assault  on  Sum- 
ner, by  the  contest  in  Kansas,  and  by  the  impending  Presidential 
canvass. 

I  have  not  witnessed  so  bad  a  state  of  things  for  forty  years,  not 
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since  the  last  war  with  you  in  1812-15.  At  the  present  moment 
everything  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Disunionists, 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  Union ;  Butler,  Toombs,  and  the  other  fire- 
eaters  at  the  South,  seeking  by  their  violence  to  create  as  much  abo- 
litionism at  the  North  as  they  can,  so  that  it  may  react  in  favor  of 
their  long-cherished  project  for  a  separation  of  the  States ;  and  Garri- 
son, Wendell  Phillips,  and  their  coadjutors  here  striving  to  excite 
hatred  towards  the  South,  for  the  same  end.  It  is  therefore  action 
and  reaction  of  the  worst  kind. 

But  the  majority  of  the  people,  even  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Union, 
are  still  sound  on  the  great  question,  and  will,  I  think,  make  their 
power  felt  at  last.  One  favorable  sign  is,  that  wise  men  are  become 
anxious  everywhere,  and  are  ready  to  act,  and  take  responsibility. 
....  Still,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  look  of  revolution  in 
the  excitement  I  see  everywhere  around  me.  The  South  is  very  des- 
perate. Its  people  feel  every  year,  more  and  more,  how  they  are 
wasting  away  under  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery,  and  struggle  like 
drowning  men  to  recover  some  foothold  on  solid  ground.  The  North, 
justly  outraged  by  the  assault  on  Sunmer,  and  by  much  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Kansas,  loses — for  a  time  —  both  patience  and  wisdom,  so 
that  I  hear  **  fighting  the  South  "  constantly  talked  of  as  a  thing  not 
to  be  deprecated. 

But  the  great  West,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ....  is  compar- 
atively little  excited  on  the  great  question  that  makes  so  fierce  a  quar- 
rel between  the  northern  and  southern  Atlantic  States.  The  Missis- 
sippi forbids  Iowa  and  Illinois  from  belonging  to  a  different  country 
from  New  Orleans  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  States  on  its  upper  waters, 
excluding  all  the  colored  race  from  their  soil,  prevent  a  contest  about 
slavery  between  them  and  the  States  at  its  mouth.  I  look,  therefore, 
with  confidence  to  the  West,  to  save  the  Atlantic  States  from  the 
madness  of  civil  war.  .... 

Sumner's  wounds  were  severe,  and  became  worse  for  two  days  by 
unskilful  treatment  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  his  brother,  which 
says  that,  as  soon  as  the  treatment  was  changed,  his  condition  was 
improved,  and  he  has  been  getting  welL  ....  His  political  position 
is  now  a  commanding  one,  but  not  well  managed  by  his  friends. 
How  he  will  manage  it  himself  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  think  he 
will  make  fewer  mistakes  than  they  have  made  for  him. 

The  Heads  are  well ;  so  is  Prescott ;  and  so,  I  think,  are  all  your 
friends  here.     We  are  eminently  strong  and  stout,  and  the  young 
couple  as  happy  as  a  honeymoon  and  bright  prospects  can  make 
13» 
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them.*  Qod  bless  them !  I  was,  much  to  my  sarprisey  after  the 
wedding,  overtaken  with  a  strange  feeling  that  I  had  somehow  or 
other  met  with  a  loss.  The  same  feeling  haunts  me  stilL  But  I 
mean  to  be  rid  of  it  when  I  get  to  England.  We  have  no  well- 
defined  plans  after  that,  but  I  think  we  may  cross  the  Channel  with 
you,  after  which  we  are  most  likely  to  strike  for  Brussels,  Berlin,  etc^ 
and  take  Paris  in  September,  on  our  way  to  Italy. 
Love  to  dear  Lady  LyelL    I  begin  to  long  to  see  you  botL 

G.  T. 

*  He  here  allades  to  the  marriage  of  his  younger  daughter,  and  in  the  dose 
of  the  paragraph  refers  to  a  projected  trip  to  Europe,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
in  the  coming  chapters. 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

Boston  Public  Library.  —  Its  History  a/nd  Mr,  Ticknor's  Connection 
with  it.  —  His  great  Purpose  to  make  it  a  Free  Library.  —  His  Per- 
severance on  this  Point  —  His  Labors.  —  Popular  Division  first  pro- 
vided. —  Mr.  Tickiwi's  Visit  to  Europe  for  the  Interests  of  the  Library, 
—  ^ubseqamt  Attention  and  personal  Liberality  to  the  higher  Depart- 
ments of  the  Collection. 

FOR  some  time  after  the  publication  of  his  "  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature,"  Mr.  Ticknor  did  not  take  up  any  new  or 
absorbing  occupation,  but,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  he  was  asked  —  unexpectedly  to  him  —  to  take  part  in 
a  work  which  connected  itself  with  plans  and  desires  that  had 
long  been  among  his  fiftvorite  speculations,  and  he  soon  became 
profoundly  interested,  and  zealously  active  in  promoting  the 
organization  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  returned  from  Europe 
in  1819,  after  enjoying  great  advantages  irom  the  public  libraries 
of  the  large  cities  and  universities  which  he  visited,  the  idea  of 
a  grand,  free  library,  to  supply  similar  resources  in  this  country, 
was  talked  of  by  him  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  was  for  a 
time  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  Some  movement  was  made  to 
increase  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
naeum, in  which  he  co-operated ;  but  the  improvements  then 
gained  seemed  to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  desire  for  anything  larger  and  freer,  though  it  still 
survived  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  did  not  spread  widely  or  fast. 
DuT!Ti(;j  Mr.  Ticknor's  second  visit  to  Europe,  in  1835-38,  he 
lelt  moro  than  ever  the  inestimable  resources  furnished  by  the 
great  libraries  to  men  of  intellectual  pursuits  like  himself,  espe- 
cially i;i  Dresden,  where  he  had  often  twenty  or  thirty  volumes 
from  the  Koyal  Library  at  his  hotel     He  therefore  watched  with 
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interest  every  symptom  of  the  awakening  of  public  attention  in 
America  to  this  subject,  and  every  promise  of  opportunity  for 
creating  similar  institutions.  The  endowment  of  a  great  library 
in  New  York,  given  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  his  death,  in 
1848,  was  much  talked  about ;  and  men  of  forecast  b^an  to  say 
openly  that,  unless  something  of  a  like  character  were  done  in 
Boston,  the  scientific  and  literary  culture  of  this  part  of  the  conn- 
try  would  follow  trade  and  capital  to  the  metropolis,  which  was 
thus  taking  the  lead.  Still,  nothing  efiectual  was  done.  Among 
the  persons  with  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had,  of  late  years,  most  fre- 
quently talked  of  the  matter,  Dr.  Channing  was  dead,  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence  had  become  Minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Phillips  was  growing  too  infirm  to  take  part  in  public  afiaiis. 
The  subject,  however,  kept  its  hold  on  Mr.  Ticknor's  mind. 

His  idea  was  that  which  he  felt  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all 
our  public  institutions,  namely,  that  in  order  to  form  and  main- 
tain our  character  as  a  great  nation,  the  mass  of  the  people  must 
be  intelligent  enough  to  manage  their  own  government  with  wis- 
dom ;  and  he  came,  though  not  at  once,  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
very  free  use  of  books,  furnished  by  an  institution  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  community,  would  be  one  of  the  effective 
means  for  obtaining  this  result  of  general  culture. 

He  had  reached  this  conclusion  before  he  saw  any  probability 
of  its  being  practically  carried  out,  as  is  proved  by  the  following 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
A  few  months  before  this  date  Mr.  Everett  had  presented  to  the 
city  —  after  offering  it  in  vain  more  than  once  —  a  collection  of 
about  a  thousand  volumes  of  Public  Documents,  and  books  of 
similar  character,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library. 

To  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  July  14, 1851. 
My  dear  Everett,  —  I  have  seen  with  much  gratification  from 
time  to  time,  within  the  last  year,  and  particularly  in  your  last  letter 
on  the  subject,  that  you  interest  yourself  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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public  library  in  Boston  ;  —  I  mean  a  library  open  to  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  from  which  all,  imder  proper  restrictions,  can  take  out 
books.  Such,  at  least,  I  understand  to  be  your  plan ;  and  I  have 
thought,  more  than  once,  that  I  would  talk  with  you  about  it,  but 
accident  has  prevented  it.  However,  perhaps  a  letter  is  as  good  on 
all  accounts,  and  better  as  a  distinct  memorandum  of  what  I  mean. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  for  many  years,  that  such  a  free  public  li- 
brary, if  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  people,  would  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  our  public  schools.  But  I  think  it  important  that  it  should 
be  adapted  to  our  peculiar  character ;  that  is,  that  it  should  come  in 
at  the  end  of  our  system  of  free  instruction,  and  be  fitted  to  continue 
and  increase  the  effects  of  that  system  by  the  self-culture  that  results 
from  reading. 

The  great  obstacle  to  this  with  us  is  not  —  as  it  is  in  Prussia  and 
elsewhere  —  a  low  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  condemn- 
ing them,  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  school,  and  often  before  it,  to 
such  severe  labor,  in  order  to  procure  the  coarsest  means  of  physical 
subsistence,  that  they  have  no  leisure  for  intellectual  culture,  and 
soon  lose  all  taste  for  it.  Our  difficulty  is,  to  furnish  means  specially 
fitted  to  encourage  a  love  for  reading,  to  create  an  appetite  for  it, 
which  the  schools  often  fail  to  do,  and  then  to  adapt  these  means  to 
its  gratification.  That  an  appetite  for  reading  can  be  very  widely 
excited  is  plain,  from  what  the  cheap  publications  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  accomplished,  gradually  raising  the  taste  from  such  poor 
trash  as  the  novels  with  which  they  began,  up  to  the  excellent  and 
valuable  works  of  all  sorts  which  now  flood  the  country,  and  are 
read  by  the  middling  classes  everywhere,  and  in  New  England,  I 
think,  even  by  a  majority  of  the  people.* 

Now  what  seems  to  me  to  be  wanted  in  Boston  is,  an  apparatus  that 
shall  carry  this  taste  for  reading  as  deep  as  possible  into  society,  as- 
suming, what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  it  can  be  carried  deeper  in  our 
society  than  in  any  other  in  the  world,  because  we  are  better  fitted 
for  it  To  do  this  I  would  establish  a  library  which,  in  its  main  de- 
partment and  purpose,  shoxild  differ  from  all  free  libraries  yet  at- 
tempted ;  I  mean  one  in  which  any  popular  books,  tending  to  moral 

♦  Mr.  Ticknor  was  much  struck  by  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition  of 
Johns*  TransLition  of  Froissart,  by  the  Harpers,  of  which  he  found  a  copy  in  a 
small  inn  of  a  retired  village  of  southern  New  York,  in  1844;  and  he  always 
watched  the  signs  of  popular  taste,  both  in  publishers*  lists  and  in  the  book- 
shelves of  the  houses  which  he  entered,  in  his  summer  journeys,  or  in  his  errands 
of  business  and  charity  in  the  winter. 
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and  intellectual  improvement,  should  be  furnished  in  such  numbeis 
of  copies  that  many  persons,  if  they  desired  it,  could  be  reading  the 
same  work  at  the  same  time  ;  in  short,  that  not  only  the  best  books 
of  all  sorts,  but  the  pleasant  literature  of  the  day,  should  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  whole  people  at  the  only  time  when  they  care  for  it, 
i  e.  when  it  is  fresh  and  new.  I  would,  therefore,  continue  to  buy 
additional  copies  of  any  book  of  this  class,  almost  as  long  as  they 
should  continue  to  be  asked  for,  and  thus,  by  following  the  popular 
taste,  —  unless  it  should  demand  something  injurious,  —  create  a  real 
appetite  for  healthy  general  reading.  Thia  appetite,  once  formed, 
will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  demand 
better  and  better  books ;  and  can,  I  believe,  by  a  little  judicious  help, 
rather  than  by  any  direct  control  or  restraint,  be  carried  much  higher 
than  is  generally  thought  possible. 

After  some  details,  of  no  present  consequence,  developing  this 
idea,  the  letter  goes  on :  — 

Nor  would  I,  on  this  plan,  neglect  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment for  consultation,  and  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  public 
libraries,  some  of  whose  books,  like  encyclopsedias  and  dictionaries, 
should  never  be  lent  out,  while  others  could  be  permitted  to  circulate ; 
all  on  the  shelves  being  accessible  for  reference  as  many  hours  in  the 
day  as  possible,  and  always  in  the  evening.  This  part  of  the  library, 
I  should  hope,  would  be  much  increased  by  donations  from  public- 
spirited  individuals,  and  individuals  interested  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  while,  I  think,  the  public  treasury  should  provide  for  the 
more  popular  department  .... 

Intimations  of  the  want  of  such  public  fSeu^ilities  for  reading  are,  I 
think,  beginning  to  be  given.  In  London  I  notice  advertisements  of 
some  of  the  lai^r  circulating  libraries,  that  they  purchase  one  and 
two  hundred  copies  of  all  new  and  popular  works  ;  and  in  Boston,  I 
am  told,  some  of  our  own  circulating  libraries  will  purchase  almost 
any  new  book,  if  the  person  asking  for  it  will  agree  to  pay  double 
the  usual  fee  for  reading  it ;  while  in  all,  I  think,  several,  and  some- 
times many  copies  of  new  and  popular  works  are  kept  on  hand  for  a 
time,  and  then  sold,  as  the  demand  for  them  dies  away. 

Omitting  other  details,  now  of  no  importance,  the  letter  ends 
as  follows :  — 

Several  years  ago  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  to  move  in 
favor  of  such  a  library  in  Boston ;  and,  since  that  time,  I  have  occa- 
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eionally  suggested  it  to  other  persons.  In  every  case  the  idea  has 
been  well  received ;  and  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it  and  talked 
about  it,  the  more  I  have  been  persuaded,  that  it  is  a  plan  easy  to  be 
reduced  to  practice,  and  one  that  would  be  followed  by  valuable 
results. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  consider  it,  and  see  what  objec- 
tions there  are  to  it  I  have  no  purpose  to  do  anything  more  about 
it  myself  than  to  writ«  you  this  letter,  and  continue  to  speak  of  it,  as 
I  have  done  heretofore,  to  persons  who,  like  yourself,  are  interested 
in  such  matters.  But  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  know  how  it 
strikes  you. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Everett  replied  as  follows :  — 

OAXBRmoB,  July  26, 1851. 

My  dear  Ticknor,  —  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  from 
Bellows  Falb,  and  read  it  with  great  interest 

The  extensive  circulation  of  new  and  popular  works  is  a  feature  of 
a  public  library  which  I  have  not  hitherto  much  contemplated.  It 
deserves  to  be  well  weighed,  and  I  shall  be  happy  hereafter  to  confer 
with  you  on  the  subject  I  cannot  deny  that  my  views  have,  since 
my  younger  days,  imdergone  some  change  as  to  the  practicability  of 
freely  loaning  books  at  home  frt)m  large  public  libraries.  Those  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  administration  of  such  libraries  are  apt 
to  get  discouraged,  by  the  loss  and  damage  resulting  from  the  loan  of 
books.  My  present  impressions  are  in  favor  of  making  the  amplest 
provision  in  the  library  for  the  use  of  books  there. 

Your  plan,  however,  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  a  particular  class 
of  books,  and  does  not  contemplate  the  unrestrained  circulation  of 
those  of  which  the  loss  could  not  be  easily  replaced. 

That  Boston  must  have  a  great  public  library,  or  yield  to  New 
York  in  letters  as  well  as  in  commerce,  will,  I  think,  be  made  quite 
apparent  in  a  few  years.  But  on  this  and  other  similar  subjects  I 
hope  to  have  many  opportunities  of  conferring  with  you  next  winter. 

The  difference  of  opinion,  here  made  evident,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility or  safety  of  allowing  books  to  circulate  freely,  was  not 
removed  by  many  subsequent  conversations,  nor  were  the  hopes 
of  either  of  the  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
a  great  library,  raised  even  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1852,  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Seaver,  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  for  such 
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an  object,  and  the  Common  Council,  presided  over  by  Mr.  James 
Lawrence,  proposed  that  a  board  of  trustees  for  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  appointed.  When,  therefore,  both  Mr.  Everett 
and  Mr.  Ticknor — the  latter  greatly  to  his  surprise — were  invited 
to  become  members  of  this  board,  they  conferred  together  anew 
on  the  project ;  and,  although  the  mayor,  on  hearing  Mr.  Tick- 
nor's  views,  was  jnuch  pleased  with  them,  and  urged  him  to 
take  the  place,  yet  he  at  one  time  determined  to  decline  the 
office,  certainly  unless  the  library  were  to  be  open  for  the  free 
circulation  of  most  of  its  books,  and  unless  it  were  to  be  dedi- 
cated, in  the  first  instance,  rather  to  satisfying  tlie  wants  of  the 
less  favored  classes  of  the  community,  than  —  like  all  public 
libraries  then  in  existence  —  to  satisfying  the  wants  of  scholars, 
men  of  science,  and  cultivated  men  generally.* 

Mr.  Everett's  opinion  was  not  changed ;  but  seeing  Mr.  Tick- 
nor's  determination  to  co-operate  in  no  other  plan,  and  perhaps 
feeling  himself  the  difficulties  of  beginning  with  any  other,  he 
agreed  at  last  —  though  not  convinced  —  that  the  experiment 
of  a  popular  institution  of  the  freest  sort  should  be  tried,  and 
the  two  friends  accepted  their  appointments  as  trustees  of  a 
prospective  library.  From  that  moment  their  co-operation  in 
its  affairs  was  cordial  and  complete ;  and  although  Mr.  Everett 
never  fiiUy  believed  in  the  practical  benefits  of  Mr.  Ticknor's 
plan,  he  was  perfectly  faithful  to  his  promise,  that  it  should 
have  a  fair  chance,t 

But  the  library  did  not  yet  exist.  In  an  attic  of  the  City 
Hall  —  in  the  old  building,  of  which  no  part  was  spacious,  or 

•  See  letter  to  Tmstees,  April  16, 1860,  printed  in  the  Eighth  Annual  R^>ort, 
pp.  34,  35. 

t  In  a  note  of  May  15, 1867,  from  Mr.  Jewett,  the  first  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Library,  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  he  says :  "  Few  persons  alive  know  as  weU  as 
you  and  I  do,  that  with  regard  to  the  great  features  of  the  plan,  —  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  books,  and  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  the  popular 
department,  —  Mr.  Everett  had,  from  the  beginning,  serious  misgivings,  and 
that  he  yielded  his  own  doubts  only  to  your  urgency.  He  repeated  to  me  within, 
I  think,  a  week  previous  to  his  death,  the  doubts  which  he  said  he  had  always 
entertained  on  these  points,  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  have 
yielded  his  assent,  but  for  your  determination  not  to  put  your  hand  to  the  work 
unless  these  features  of  the  plan  were  adopted  in  all  Uieir  prominanc?. 
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'  well  appointed  —  four  or  five  thousand  volumes  were  stored, 
consisting  of  documents  given  by  the  city  of  Paris,  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  Mr.  Everett,  and  others,  —  books  entirely  unsuited  to 
stimulate  either  the  popular  taste  for  reading,  or  the  disposition 
of  the  Common  Council  to  make  appropriations.  In  the  city 
treasury  was  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  given  about  two 
years  before  by  the  then  mayor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Bigelow,  "  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Free  Public  Library,"  from  the  income  of 
which  some  of  the  books  had  been  bought.  Clearly  the  library 
was  yet  to  be  founded. 

The  newly  formed  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a  committee 
of  four  to  consider  their  work,  and  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Ticknor 
were  made  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  report.  Mr.  Ticknor 
prepared  for  this  purpose  a  paper,  expounding  the  principles  and 
plan  on  which  the  institution  was  to  be  founded,  —  these  being 
his  own,  —  and  Mr.  Everett  left  this  entirely  untouched^  adding 
some  pages,  at  the  beginning  and  end,  on  the  general  import 
of  the  project.*  From  this  moment  Mr.  Ticknor  felt  that 
he  had  assumed  a  great  responsibility,  and,  while  he  never  met 
with  obstacles  raised  by  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  loyal  through- 
out, yet  he  was  led,  thenceforward,  to  make  many  exertions, 
and  to  do  much  laborious,  disinterested  work,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  incumbent  on 
him.t 

When  Mr.  Bates's  munificence  came,  like  a  great  light  shining 
in  upon  their  faint  hopes,  it  came  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
produced  on  his  mind  by  this  report,  —  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Tick- 
nor and  Mr.  Everett,  —  because  he  saw  the  importance  to  his 
native  town  of  such  a  library  as  is  there  recommended. J  Here, 
then,  was  the  founding  of  a  library,  a  gift  of  $  50,000,  with  the 
condition  annexed,  that  the  city  should  erect  a  suitable  building 

♦  City  document,  No.  87, 1852.    Mr.  Ticknor's  part,  p.  0  to  p.  21. 

t  He  spent  more  than  a  year  abroad,  in  1856  -  57,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conferring  with  Mr.  Bates,  establishing  agencies,  and  pur- 
chasing books  for  the  Library. 

X  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Seaver,  October  1, 1852,  Mr.  Bates  says,  he  is  "im- 
pressed with  the  importance  to  rising  and  ftiture  generations  of  such  a  library 
as  is  recommended.** 
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for  the  nse  of  the  institutioii.^  And  now  began  the  piactieal 
labors  of  organizing  the  scheme,  ooUecting  the  books,  and  per- 
fecting the  details  of  a  system  ivi  yet  entiiely  new  and  untried. 

To  follow  Mr.  licknor  minutely  and  closely  through  all  the 
steps  of  the  development  of  this  work  would  require  more  spaoe 
than  belongs  to  the  subject  here,  but  at  certain  points  his  influ- 
ence and  his  exertions  may  be  described.  The  whole  was  in 
harmony  with  his  lifelong  purpose,  to  make  his  own  intellectual 
attainments  useful  by  promoting  culture  in  others. 

That  much  labor  fell  upon  him  it  is  needless  to  say  to  any 
one  who,  with  any  knowledge  of  what  had  to  be  accomplished, 
regards  certain  facts,  —  his  fitness  for  the  work ;  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  plan ;  the  general  ignorance  about  such  institu- 
tions, which  could  not  &il  to  be  represeuted  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  ]  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Everett  during  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  time,  he  being  in  Washington,  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  fiom  November,  1852,  tUl  May, 
1854. 

Before  Miv  Bates's  offer  of  his  first  great  donation  was  re- 
ceived, the  City  Government  had  granted  the  use  of  two  small 
rooms  in  a  school-house  in  Mason  Street  for  the  purposes  of  the 
library,  and  although  the  scale  on  which  even  the  preliminariee 
were  to  be  designed  was,  of  course,  altered  by  this  gift,  it  was 
in  those  small  rooms,  and  with  about  twelve  thousand  volumes, 
—  only  seven  thousand  of  which  could  be  called  attractive  or 
popular,— 'that  the  institution  opened,  in  1854. 

Mr.  Ticknor's  first  step  was  to  induce  Mr.  Bates  to  have  hi9 
gift  ftmded,  and  to  have  this  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  Ia- 
eome  only  should  be  expended  by  the  Trustees,  and  also  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Trustees  to  agree  that  this  should  be  done^t  This  he 
brought  to  pass,  and  during  the  year  and  e^  half  that  elapsed 
between  the  first  news  of  Mr.  Bates's  intentions  and  the  opening 
of  the  little  library,  an  immense  amount  of  detail  work  was  done 

•  See  Tote  of  Tnistees,  October  18, 1864,  in  '^Memoxial  of  Joduu  Bata^* 
pp.  14, 16. 

t  His  reason  fbr  this  was  that  it  would  promote  other  donatloM,  Cram  dtdrnm^ 
who  would  feel  secure  of  the  permanence  of  their  gifts. 
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b7  aeyei^  peiBons,  aii4  %  patalogi;e,  corrected  bj  Mr.  Ticknor  aft 
it  went  thiougl^  the  prese,  vn^s  ready  to  be  sold  cheaply,  so  that 
what  hooka  i?erQ  there  might  be  eaaily  accessible  to  all,*  Oa 
the  day  when  books  wer^  first  given  out  Mr.  Ticknor  passed 
many  hours  in  watching  the  process,  and  recorded  the  fact  th^t 
the  first  taken  ou(  W98  t^  first  yplun^e  of  Southey's  **  Conuiion- 
plaoe  Book/' 

In  developing  his  predomiqant  wi3h  and  iden,  one  of  the  first 
points  he  pat  forward  —  and  he  did  it  in  the  first  report,  July, 
1852 -*  was  thi^t  of  connecting  the  library  with  the  public 
schools,  by  granting  the  privileges  of  it  to  those  boys  and  girls 
whp  had  won  the  ]?ranklin  medal  prizes.  On  his  suggestion, 
the  Tro^tee?  in  their  **  Bules''  jBa/i»  this  to  bear  a  stiU  widef 
construction,  ond  to  admit  in  addition  a4  equal  iiumber  of  the 
pupils  selected  f<Mr  good  conduct  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  use 
of  the  Library  was  made  an  object  of  ambition  in  the  schools. 

Another  and  a  favorite  proposal  of  his  was  much  discussed 
and  somewhat  oj^tosed  among  the  Trustees,  ^r-thati  of  allowing 
frequenters  of  the  Library  to  ask  for  books  to  be  purchased,  and 
for  that  puipose  to  suj^ly  cards  or  blanks  for  such  applications. 
He  gained  this  point,  also,  and  persevered  in  having  it  not  only 
offered  but  urged,  although  for  ten  years  this  great  and  useful 
privilege  was  not  appreciated.  Until  1865  the  public  could  not 
be  induced  to  understand  or  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity,  and, 
before  that  time,  the  Trustees  had  come  f^iUy  to  apprehend  the 
value  to  them  of  such  requests,  in  pointing  out  what  was  der 
sirable  to  purchase,  and  would  be  immediately  useful 

In  the  matter  of  furnishing  duplicates  of  books  most  asked 
for,  it  was  not  easy,  under  the  system  first  adopted,  to  discover 
what  were  the  most  sought,  and  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  had 
to  be  dope,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor  had  a  report,  of 
the  &cts  ascertained  during  the  day,  brought  fo  him  every  evenr 
ing,  sometimes  as  late  as  eleven  o'cjbck.    A  new  and  unexpected 

*  An  unobtnisive  form  of  occupation  which  —having  already  been  habitual 
▼ith  Mr.  Ticknor  on  account  of  his  oYm  private  pnrch^ea  —  now  became  inces- 
sant, was  the  reading  of  tr%de  catalogues  of  books,  for  sale  at  auctions  and  by 
booksellers  or  publishers,  piles  of  which  catalogues  always  lay  ou  his  table. 
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reason  for  confidence  appeared  now,  in  the  evidence  that  most 
people  resorting  to  the  Library  desired  very  much  to  obtain  some 
book,  but  were  not  so  anxious  to  get  one  particular  book  that 
they  would  complain  of  missing  it,  if  they  got  something  to  read. 
This  was  unlooked  for  and  reassuring. 

Although  after  1855  Mr.  C.  C.  Jewett,  an  accomplished  bib- 
liographer and  librarian,  was  much  employed  in  the  practical 
labors  of  the  new  Library,  yet,  until  the  office  of  superintendent 
was  created  and  Mr.  Jewett  established  in  it,  in  1858,  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  continued  very  constantly  and  often  absorbingly  occupied 
with  its  duties. 

Mr.  Everett  was  unable  to  give  much  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  Library,  and  repeatedly  wished  to  resign,  calling  himself  only 
"a  parade  officer";  but  at  Mr.  Ticknor's  constant  urgency  he 
remained,  and,  faithfully  giving  his  name  and  influence  to  the 
institution,  he  enabled  Mr.  Ticknor  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
which  he  often  told  his  friend  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
if  he  resigned,  for  the  annoyances  and  difficulties  he  encountered 
were  certainly  not  less  than  are  usual  in  such  cases. 

When  the  city  set  about  fulfilling  the  condition  Mr.  Bates  had 
annexed  to  his  gift,  by  erecting  a  suitable  building,  Mr.  Ticknor 
was  placed  on  the  Commission  of  seven,  appointed  for  that  pui^ 
pose,  but  it  was  expressly  against  his  wish  that  this  was  done. 
He  found  himself  always  in  a  minority,  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied with  all  that  was  doing,  and  at  last  withdrew  from  the  board 
entirely,  feeling  that  the  building  was  costing  too  much,  and  was 
much  less  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  it  should  be.* 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  he  could  withdraw  from  those 
tmpleasant  duties,  leaving  his  vacant  seat  to  be  filled  by  Mr. 
Everett ;  and  yet,  instead  of  doing  less,  be  actually  employed  in 
doing  more  and  better  work  for  the  institution,  which  had  by 
this  time  become  a  cherished  favorite  with  him. 

When  once  the  work  of  preparing  a  proper  building  had  been 
taken  in  hand,  Mr.  Bates  began  to  give  cautious  intimations  of 

*  He  always  approved  of  the  site  for  the  building  in  Boylston  Street,  which 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  another  piece  of  land  having  once  been  ac- 
tually purchased  by  the  city. 
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further  generous  purposes  in  relation  to  the  Library.  He  kept  up 
a  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Ticknor, 
and  in  July,  1855,  he  finally  expressed,  to  both  of  them,  a  dis- 
tinct intention  of  giving  a  large  quantity  of  books  to  fill  the 
shelves  of  the  new  edifice  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  passing  the  summer  at  Lake  George,  and 
there  received  two  letters  to  this  effect  from  Mr.  Bates,  and  one 
from  Mr.  Everett  enclosing  what  he  had  received.  Immediately 
each  of  these  gentlemen  expressed  the  conviction,  that  some  one 
should  go  soon  to  England  to  confer  with  this  liberal  benefactor, 
and  each  proposed  that  the  other  should  go.  Mr.  Ticknor  ui^ed 
Mr.  Everett,  as  far  as  he  thought  he  properly  might,  to  undertake 
this  mission,  and  Mr.  Everett  answered  him  in  the  following 
terms,  both  feeling  that  this  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  Library :  — 

July  25, 1855. 

Mr.  Bates's  letter  to  you  shows,  still  more  clearly  than  his  let- 
ter to  me,  the  necessity,  not  of  sending  an  agent,  but  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Europe.  His  purposes  are  liberal,  —  munificent,  — 
bat  he  does  not  know,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  he  ought  to  do 
to  carry  his  own  views  into  effect.  No  doubt,  when  he  gave  his  first 
fifty  thousand  dollars  he  thought  that  would  do  all  that  was  necessary. 
Now,  nothing  but  full  and  free  conversation  with  some  person  who 
does  fully  understand  the  matter,  and  who  possesses  his  confidence,  will 
raise  his  views  to  the  proper  elevation. 

I  must  say,  candidly,  that  I  know  nobody  but  you  or  myself  com- 
petent to  this ;  I  mean,  of  course,  who  could  be  thought  of  for  the 
errand.  I  would  go  if  I  could.  I  thought  over  that  point  before  I 
wrote  my  other  letter.  But  I  really  cannot  You  have  stated  some 
of  the  obstacles,  —  my  wife's  health,  my  own,  and  Will's  education 

(now  my  chief  thought  and  duty)  ;  but  there  are  others But 

if  I  could  go,  it  is  no  affected  diffidence  which  makes  me  say  that  you 
woxdd  accomplish  the  object  much  better.  I  have  no  particular  apti- 
tude for  the  kind  of  executive  operations  which  this  errand  requires, 
—  I  mean  purchasing  books  with  discrimination  in  large  masses. 
Perhaps  I  am  rather  deficient  in  it.  You  possess  it  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  I  think  you  would  buy  as  many  books  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars  as  I  should  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  —  certahily,  for  forty 
thousand  dollars.  .... 
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I  hope  I  am  not  selfish  in  urging  jou  to  do  what  I  dedine  doinj; 
myself.  I  will  <mly  add,  that  if  you  will  go,  I  will  do  more  for  the 
Libmry  at  home  than  I  haVe  hitherto  done,  in  order  that  your  absence 
may  be  less  sererely  felt 

While  this  qneetion  lemcdned  unfiettledi  no  time  was  lost  iHth 
fegard  to  Mr.  Bates's  new  donations.  Mr.  Tioknor  immediately 
began  personally  to  collect,  fh)ln  men  distinguished  in  special 
departments,  lists  of  works  on  their  several  subjects,  which  ought 
to  be  on  the  shelves  of  a  gre£^t  library,  thus  gettdng  oontribbtions 
of  much  consequence  firom  such  men  as  Professors  Agassis,  Bond« 
Cooke,  Felton^  Hayward,  Holmes,  Loveiing,  Pierce^  and  Dr  John 
Ware ;  feom  Professor  W.  B.  Eogers  and  Judge  Curtis ;  ficom 
Colonel  Thayer  of  th«  Army  and  Captain  Goldsborough  of  the 
Navy ;  from  engineers  and  architects,  clergymen  and  men  of 
letters.  With  these,  and  with  all  the  bibliographical  resources 
they  could  command,  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr.  Jewett  worked,  in 
Mr.  Ticknor's  library^  for  more  than  two  months,  Mr.  Jewett 
remaining  there  eight  hours  a  day,  preparing  the  lists  that  were 
to  be  sent  to  Mr»  Bates.  These  lists,  embracing  aborve  forty 
thousand  volumes,  wete  successively  forwarded,  and  were  14^ 
proved  by  tAf.  Bates,  who  had  in  these  matters  the  invaluable 
advice  of  his  distinguished  son-tn-law,  M.  Silvain  Van  DeWeyer, 
Belgian  Minister  in  England,  a  scholar  eminent  for  his  practical 
knowledge  of  bibliography  and  letters. 

All  thiS|  however,  did  not  silence  the  conviction  that  some 
one  should  go  abroad,  for  the  interests  of  the  Library ;  and  al- 
though at  one  time  Mr.  Ticknor  decided — in  February,  1856 — 
that  he  could  not  make  the  exertion,  he  afterwards  reveleed  this 
decision,  and  prepared  to  leave  home  that  summer*  His  dislike 
and  reluctance  to  going  Weie  very  positive,  fie  had  already 
passed  seven  years  in  £ujx)pe,  and  anticipated  no  glreai  pleasure 
from  going  again,  and  at  his  age  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  tb 
break  up  his  habits  and  pursuits ;  but  he  was  much  urged,  and 
in  consequence  of  an  illness  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  cirfpmstancef 
connected  with  a  book  agency  in  London,  be  saw  sufficient 
grounds  for  acquiescing.     He  still  felt  responsible  for  the  suo- 
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(^688  of  the  Libiaty,  for  Which  his  fondAmental  plan  had  been 
adopted,  and  at  this  moment  he  had  some  fears  of  &ilure. 

The  account  of  this  trip  to  Europe,  in  its  other  aspects,  trill 
appeal  in  the  next  chapter,  but,  so  fiiif  as  concerns  its  main  ob- 
ject, and  the  essential  work  done  in  the  course  ot  it^  this  is  the 
place  for  its  story.  He  toc^  his  family  with  him,  and  was  ab- 
sent fifteen  months,  travelling  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

Going  first  to  London,  he  remained  there  three  weeks,  se^ng 
MTi  Bates  constantly,  and  conferring  with  him  and  M.  Van  De 
Weyer  on  the  interests  of  the  library.  He  saw  and  investi- 
gated the  merits  of  the  bookseller  who  had  become  the  agent  of 
the  libiaiy,  and  he,  personally,  purchased  some  hundreds  of 
volumes  for  its  shelves.  But,  after  having  come  to  a  full  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Bates,  he  hastened  to  the  Contincmt,  and 
stopped  first  at  Brussels,  once  an  important  book-mart^  but  not  at 
this  time  ei  consequence  enough,  in  this  respect^  for  establishing 
an  agency. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  £ve]^t  he  gives  ah  Account  of  some  df  tiieed 
eatliet  experiences. 

To  Hon.  E.  EVEttETt. 

Bbussblb,  Jtdy  80, 1866,  and  Bomr,  August  4. 
Mt  nsAtt  EvERSTf,'^I  was  able  to  write  ydu  only  once  from 
Loudon,  and  then  a  Very  short  and  unsatiBfactory  notet  .  .  *  •  With 
Mr.  Bates  everything  was  done  in  the  promptest  and  easiest  ihannet ; 
•^  quiet,  after  his  fiishion,  and  as  decisive  as  quiet.^  He  agrees  Id 
take  charge  of  all  purchases  under  our  past  orders  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  thinks  it  would  be  Well  to  tiake  out  othef  lists,  --  though 

*  In  a  letter  written  after  Mr.  Bates's  deaili,  Mr.  Ticknor  says  of  him:  "  To 
me  he  was  a  peculiar  man.  I  knew  him  famUiarlf  several  years  when  we  were 
both  young  ;  and  if,  after  he  established  himself  in  Europe,  I  saw  him  rarely, 
still,  whenerer  we  met,  as  we  did  at  seven  or  eight  different  periods  on  one  or 
the  other  side  6t  the  Atlantic,  I  always  found  him.  In  what  goes  to  make  nt>  the 
elements  of  personal  character,  substantially  the  same.  Indeed,  during  almost 
sixty  years  that  I  thus  knew  him,  he  was  less  changed  than  almost  anybody  I 
have  ever  beeta  acquainted  with.  ....  The  reason,  I  suppose,  is,  that  he  was  a 
C  tme  man^aithful  always  to  his  own  convictions,  and  therefore  little  liable  to 
fluctuations  in  his  ways  and  character."  (From  a  rough  draft  corrected  and 
kept  by  Mr.  Ticknor.) 
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I  suppose  others  can  hardly  be  sent  until  the  results  of  my  purchases 
are  known ;  because,  as  you  will  see,  I  am  buying  right  and  left, 
outside  of  all  the  lists  we  have  yet  prepared,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
buying  books  which  you  would  indicate  on  new  lists.  Still,  these 
fresh  lists  cannot  be  put  too  soon  in  preparation.  .... 

For  everything  relating  to  Germany,  including  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  for  all  that  relates  to  Italy,  Mr.  Bates  looks  to  me  and  to  the 
arrangements  I  shall  make.  For  this  purpose,  I  took  a  credit  from 
him  of  £  2,000,  a  sum  larger  than  I  shall  probably  use,  and  certainly 
enough  to  purchase  such  books,  not  on  any  of  our  lists,  as  I  may  find 
cheap  and  tempting,  and  to  establish  agencies  in  Leipzig,  Florence, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  beginning  the  purchases,  and  putting  the 
agents  in  communication  with  Mr.  Bates  for  subsequent  directions 
and  resources.  .... 

I  began  in  London,  buying,  perhaps,  four  hundred  volumes,  which 
you  will  easily  recognize.  ....  To  this  city  —  Brussels — I  took  a 
letter  from  M.  Van  De  Weyer  for  Mons.  Alvin,  Conservateur  of  the 
Royal  Library,  who  at  once  placed  entirely  at  my  disposition  Mons. 
Charles  Ruelens,  a  scholar  full  of  bibliographical  and  literary  knowl- 
edge, who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  to  purchase  its  books  all  over 
Europe.     Under  his  guidance  I  have  bought  about  seven  hundred  and 

fifty  volumes I  have  not  bought  a  book  here  or  in  London,  and 

shall  not,  I  suppose,  buy  one  anywhere,  that  I  would  sell  in  Boston 
for  twice  its  cost 

The  books  I  have  bought  of  the  booksellers  here  are  all  sent  to  the 
Biblioth^ue  Royale,  where  M.  Ruelens  has  charge  of  them.  He  will 
have  them  collated  ;  will  cause  such  of  them  as  may  need  it  to  be 
bound,  under  the  roof  of  the  Library,  at  the  prices  the  Library  pays 

for  its  own  binding,  and  will  then  despatch  them But  I  have 

obtained  from  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  more,  which  they  can  let  us  have,  under  the  rules  imposed 
on  them  by  their  government,  only  in  the  way  of  exchange  for  other 
books 

After  leaving  here,  unless  I  find  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg,  which  I 
hardly  expect,  we  shall  go  to  Leipzig  without  much  stopping.  There 
I  have  already  begun  to  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  books, 

and  for  an  agency 

Yours  always, 

Gborqe  Ticrkor. 

Six  weeks  later  he  gives  a  further  account  of  his  work. 
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To  Hon.  E.  Everett. 

Bebun,  September  20, 1856. 

My  dear  Everett,  — ....  I  have  been  in  Leipzig  three  times, 
and  established  an  agency  there.  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  Vice-Consul  of 
the  United  States,  is  our  agent  and  Mr.  Bates's,  and  he  has  associated 
with  himself  Dr.  Piltz,  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "Conversations- 
Lexicon,"  and  Mr.  Paul  Friimel,  who  is  connected  with  Brockhaus's 
great  establishment.  The  two  first  are  known  to  Mr.  Jewett,  but  I 
was  not  aware  of  this  fact  till  after  we  were  nearly  through  with  our 
arrangements,  for  I  took  Dr.  Fliigel,  who  alone  is  responsible  to  us, 
on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Pertz,  the  admirable  head  of  the  great  library 
here  in  Berlin 

On  Mr.  Bates's  account  I  have  myself  bought,  in  Brussels  and 
Berlin,  a  little  short  of  two  thousand  volumes,  and  I  enclose  you  a 
list  of  them,  which  I  have  roughly  copied  from  the  bills.  ....  I 
have,  however,  bought  none  but  by  the  advice  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Ruelens  in  Brussels,  of  whom  I  wrote  you  amply,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Karl  Brandes,  Gustos  of  the  library  here,  who,  like 

Mr.  Ruelens,  buys  books  for  his  library  all  over  Europe I  am 

now  in  Berlin  for  the  second  time,  on  the  affairs  of  the  Library,  and 
the  purchases  1  have  made  here  are,  I  think,  quite  as  good  as  those  I 
made  at  Brussels.  ....  Dr.  Pertz  was  a  student  in  Gottingen  when 
we  were  studying  there,  and  knew  all  about  us  through  Rufstein, 
who  wrote  to  you  lately,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  being  the  head  of  its  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, and  every  way  a  most  respectable  person.  Dr.  Pertz  was  made 
lihrarian  of  the  King's  library,  Hanover,  (which  is  his  native  place,) 
after  the  death  of  our  old  friend  Feder.  ....  English  is  as  much  the 
language  of  his  family  as  German,  and  being,  besides,  a  true,  sympa- 
thizing, faithful  German  of  the  old  sort,  there  is  nothing  he  has  not 
been  willing  to  do  for  me,  out  of  regard  for  America*  and  the  Lyells, 
and  nothing  in  reason  that  he  will  not  do  for  our  Library  hereafter, 
or  cause  to  be  done  by  his  assistants,  two  or  three  of  whom  have  been' 
at  my  disposition  for  the  last  week 

I  beg  you  to  commend  me  to  the  Trustees,  when  you  meet,  and  tell 
them  that  I  hope  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Library  will  not 
abate.    I  do  not  intend  that  mine  shalL 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

♦  Dr.  Pertz's  first  wife  was  from  Vii^nia,  his  second  wife  a  sister  of  Lady 
Lyell. 

VOL.  II.  14 
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The  feeling  which  inspiied  this  message  to  the  Trustees  ap- 
peals fiequentlj  in  his  letteis.  At  one  time,  when  Mr.  Everett 
had  been  under  a  mistaken  impression  that  Mr.  Ticknor  had 
felt  annoyed  about  some  want  of  information,  he  answers :  "  In 
Imy  erent)  you  will  understand  that  I  make  no  eomplaint  of 
anybody  that  has  done  aa  much  for  the  Libraty  as  you  and  Mr« 
Jewett  have.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  biuoh  gratified  with  the 
Account  you  give  tile  of  Mr.  Greenongh's  important  sen^ieed,  and 
of  the  '  very  assiduous  and  disinterested  inanne)* '  in  which  he 
has  rendered  them,  t  expected  no  less  from  him,  and  thank 
bim  as  heartily  for  what  he  has  done  as  if  I  were  to  be  per- 
sonally benefited  by  it.  I  feel,  too,  under  similar  obligations  to 
you  and  to  Mri  Jewett^  and  to  all  who  work  for  the  Libraij  in 
earnest  and  disinterestedly." 

During  these  visits  ill  Berlin  Mt  Ticknor  worked  lwith  Dt. 
Earl  Brandes  indefatigably,  staying  sometimes  so  late  in  the 
evening  in  the  booktollets'  shops  that  they  wefe  obliged  to  ob- 
tain special  permission  from  the  police  to  remain  and  to  go  home 
without  molestation.  Prague  and  Vienna  proved  unproductive^ 
though  in  the  latter  place  he  had  efficient  aid  from  old  friends. 
He  writes :  **  The  trade  is  low  in  Austria )  and  the  eolleetioiia 
of  the  booksellers  afe  eithw  of  the  eommonest  books,  or  of  tiioM 
that  are  old,  but  of  little  value.  I  went  roimd  with  Dr.  Seno* 
tfft,  librarian  of  the  {irincipal  sdetltifiG  hhihfj  in  the  city,  and 
1  had  help  frotii.  Count  Thun,*  Minister  of  StAte,  Who  haa 
(jharge  of  the  public  librArieS  throughout  the  Empire,  and  fiaron 
Bellinghausen  and  Dr.  !P.  Wolf,  the  principal  persons  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  :  all  these  are  old  friends  and  correspondents ;  but 
they  all  told  me  that  I  should  do  little,  and  it  so  turned  out." 

^'  At  Venice,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  "  I  found  a  first-iate 
bookseller,  H.  F.  Mtlnster,  a  GermMi.  He  Iras  anxious  to  pur* 
4hase  fbr  us,  and  Dr.  Namias,  Secretary  of  the  Institute  th^e. 
Urged  me  to  employ  him.  But  Venice  is  so  out  df  the  way  of 
trade  that  I  did  not  like  to  veliture.  We  shall,  however,  I  hope, 
profit  by  the  good-i;^  of  both  theSe  persons,  if  we  should  have 
any  occasion  hereafter  to  appeal  to  if 

*  Count  Leo  tou  Thun-Hohenstein.    See  VoL  I.  p.  505. 
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In  the  North  of  Italy,  therefore,  he  accomplished  little  beyond 
obtaining  the  transactions  of  learned  socieUea.  Meantime,  his 
eorrespondence  beoame  laborious^  for  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up 
active  communication  with  many  points  in  Europe^  as  well  as 
with  many  persotis  at  home,  merely  on  the  business  6f  the 
Library*  Consequentiy,  he  did  not,  ae  before,  kee{)  a  journal 
of  his  daily  experiences,  and  his  more  privlkte  correspondents 
alao  Buffered  ib  consequence  of  his  constant  occupation* 

In  Florence  he  established  an  agency  in  the  autumh,  and  at- 
tended again  to  its  affairs  in  the  spring.  He  determined,  after 
some  preliminary  correspondence  with  an  old  acquaintance  in 
Florence,  Mr.  Sloane,  "to  go  to  the  Baron  yon  Beumont,  Prua- 
aian  Minister  in  Tuscany,  whom  Humboldt  at  Berlin  had  de^ 
scribed  to  me  as  a  historical  Writer^  whose  wo^ks  he  valued  very 
highly,  and  whom  he  advised  me  strongly  to  visit  as  a  person 
who  would  receive  me  kindly,  and  give  me  the  best  of  literary 
help  about  Italian  affairs  and  books,  as  he  has  lived  in  Italy 
fcbove  twenty  yeata."  Mr,  Ticknof  had  knowii  Baron  von  Beu- 
faiont  in  Rome  twenty  years  beforfe,  When  he  Was  attach^  to  the 
legation  df  Baron  fiunsen,  and  he  says  of  him,  **  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  he  has  turned  oiit  an  invaluable  frieiid.*'  Oii  his  recom- 
iliendation,  he  selected  Professor  Eugenio  Alb^ri  as  the  agent  of 
the  Library,  "  after  hearing  much  good  of  him  from  many  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  from  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Marquis 
Oino  Capponi."  Thus  Mf»  Tickno^'s  former  aasodations  With 
literary  and  distinguished  persons  gave  him  Valuable  aid  in  his 
present  tlndeHakitigs. 

In  tlome,  where  he  jpassed  the  winter,  he  h^  no  need,  of 
(jourse,  to  search  for  agents }  but  he  busied  himself  in  buying 
tooks,  keeping  a  young  man  constantly  employed  in  seeking  out 
whatever  was  curious  and  cheap,  receiving  daily  reports  &om 
him,  and  paying  him  day  by  day ;  also  going  himself  much  to 
libraxiee  and  bookshops,  superintending  the  pffisking  of  books  at 
his  own  lodgings,  and  really  working  hard  as  a  collector  for  the 
Library  at  home.  He  says :  "  The  best  places  I  haVe  yet  found 
fo^  buying  books  are  Florence  and  Eome.  The  books  that  have 
^<3^  time  f«r  botight  by  me  ih  Brussels,  Berlin,  uid  Eome,  or 
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under  my  directions  in  Leipzig  and  Florence,  have  been  bought 
at  above  forty  per  ceiit  under  the  fair,  regular  prices."  To  this 
should  be  added  the  fact,  that  on  Mr.  Ticknor's  purchases  the 
Library  was  saved  all  commissions.  On  the  2d  of  February  he 
closed  his  "third  box  of  books  bought  in  Rome ;  making  in 
the  three  boxes  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  volumes,  chiefly 
Italian,  but  a  good  many  French,  and  some  English,  etc.,  which 
have  cost,  binding  inclusive  (but  not  emballage),  five  hundred 
and  five  dollars." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Everett,  fix)m  Eome,  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that  five  sixths  of  the  books  then  in  the  Library  were  in 
the  English  language,  and  to  intimations  he  had  received  of  a 
feeling  among  some  persons  in  favor  of  making  the  Library  exclu- 
sively English.  After  alluding  to  his  original  anxiety  to  have  a 
popular  circulating  library,  with  many  copies  of  many  popular 
books,  he  goes  on  :  — 

I  do  not,  indeed,  want  for  my  personal  convenience  any  library  at 
all,  except  my  own,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if,  in  working 
for  such  an  institution  as  our  Public  Library,  I  could  overlook  the 
claims  of  the  poor  young  men,  and  others  who  are  not  able  to  buy  val- 
uable, costly,  and  even  rare  books,  in  foreign  languages,  which  they 
need  in  studies  important  to  them  and  the  public.  I  never  did  n^- 
lect  their  claims  in  relation  to  my  own  inconsiderable  library,  and 
why  should  I  do  it  in  relation  to  a  large  public  library  ?  Nor  do  I 
see  how  anybody  who  may  have  a  collection  of  rare  and  valuable 
books  in  a  foreign  language,  —  Sanscrit,  if  you  please,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Wales's,  or  little  collections  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  like  mine, 
— can  find  a  proper  place  for  them  in  any  such  almost  wholly  English 
library,  with  whose  general  plan  such  collections  would  be  quite  out 
of  keeping,  as  well  as  with  the  conunon  course  of  its  purchase  and 
administration.  I  have  never  apprehended  that  we  were  making  such 
a  library,  nor  do  I  suppose  so  now  ;  but  I  see  from  your  letter  that 
there  are  persons  who  would  prefer  it,  —  I  mean  persons  who  would 
prefer  to  keep  our  Public  Library  almost  wholly  an  English  one. 

In  Paris  he  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  to  the 
affiedrs  of  the  Library,  and  in  London  he  passed  a  month  in  the 
summer  of  1857,  during  which  he  completed  the  adjustment  of 
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everything  with  Mr.  Bates  to  his  satisfaction.  Finally,  he  con- 
cluded, by  correspondence,  the  settlements  with  agents  on  the 
Continent,  and  finished  the  last  of  this  work  on  the  day  before 
embarking  for  home,  having  remained  two  months  after  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  returned,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  nothing 
incomplete,  or  unsatisfactorily  adjusted. 

For  all  his  exertions  abroad  he  received  very  gratifying  tes- 
timonials from  the  Trustees,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  the  votes 
and  reports  on  the  subject  being  contained  in  the  Fifth  Annual 
Beport 

After  his  return  Mr.  Ticknor  wished  if  possible  to  avoid  en- 
tering again  into  the  active  operations  of  the  Library,  hoping  that 
his  fiiends  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Greenough,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Jewett,  could  secure  the  well-being  of  the  institution  with- 
out more  than  his  presence  and  support  in  the  Board ;  but  he 
could  not  be  released,  and  therefore  accepted  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  removal  of  the  books  to  the 
new  Library  building. 

This  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  imply  only  a  supervision  of 
mechanical  work,  but  it  involved  much  more.  It  involved,  at 
one  point,  the  assertion  of  the  principle  which,  in  Mr.  Ticknor's 
mind,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  special  character  of  the 
institution.  A  separate  and  accessible  hall  and  library-room  had 
been  prepared,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  new  building,  for  the 
popular  part  of  the  collection  of  books,  by  Mr.  Ticknor's  sugges- 
tion'when  he  was  on  the  Commission  for  the  building.  He  now 
urged  the  preparation  of  a  separate  index  to  the  books  of  this 
department,  to  be  furnished  before  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
whole  mass  of  books  could  be  got  ready.  This  interfered  with 
the  more  striking  idea  of  a  large  and  imposing  volume,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  public  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Library  in  one  cata- 
logue. Mr.  Ticknor,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  popular  collec- 
tion, with  its  separate  rooms  and  its  separate  index,  being  ready 
and  open  to  the  public  more  than  a  year  before  the  rest  could 
be  opened,*  was  very  welcome,  and  so  eagerly  used  that  the 

*  December  20, 1858.    The  reading-room,  with  periodicals,  had  been  opened 
September  17. 
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question  of  the  suceese  of  the  Free  Lending  Library,  for  the  Ism 
favored  oliM^es,  was  settled  in  a  way  never  to  be  shaken  again. 

Mr.  Ticknor  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  good  hc4  been  done  in  ■ 

the  humble  room^  in  Mason  3treet  j  fox  the  pripciples  on  which 
a  public  library  might  be  made  to  co-rop^m^te  in  the  educaJdon 
of  a  city  had  been  substc^ntially  settled^  He  now  induced  the 
Trustees  to  make  the  Lower-Hall  collection  as  attractive  «s  pos- 
sible, by  adding  to  th^  books  broiight  from  Mason  Street  such 
English  and  An^erioan  books  as  were  still  desirable,  so  as  to  open 
with  about  fourteen  thousand  agreeable  and  useful  volumes  in 
the  English  language,  and  a  thousand  more  in  the  other  modem 
languages  j  anol  then,  with  some  little  anidety,  he  watched  the  | 

operations  on  the  day  of  opening.    The  practical  results  justified  I 

the  theory  of  the  institution  in  the  most  gratifying  manner,  and  < 

Mr.  Ticknor  said  that,  after  witnessing  th«  giving  out  of  the  books 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  without  peeing  a  moment's  trouble  or 
confusion,  he  went  ^ome  feeling  as  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
so  far  as  this,  in  his  view  the  most  important^i  part  of  the  insti-  ^ 

tution  was  concerned.  I 

Troubles  there  were  atill,  but  of  other  kinds ;  and,  althou^  he  ^ 

was  a  trifle  disappointed  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  he  tried 
in  1860,  to  test  the  populai  disposition  for  reading  useful  books,* 
he  did  not  lose  faith  in  his  theory  that,  the  taste  for  reading  once 
formed,  the  standard  of  that  taste  would  rjae.  He  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  absolute  proof  produced,  since  1878,  of  the  steady 
gain  in  the  proportion  of  useful  books  taken  fipom  the  Library, 
after  increased  facilities  had  been  afforded  for  their  selection,  by 
the  admirable  annotated  Catalogue  of  work?  of  the  higher  class 
prepared  by  Mr.  Winsor.t 

♦  He  gave  the  Library  fifty  copies  of  Miss  Nightingale's  "  Notes  on  Nnisiiig  "; 
twenty  copies  of  Smiles's  "Self  Help"  ;  twenty  copies  of  Brerett's  "Life  of 
Washington  "  ;  ten  copies  of  the  <^  Life  of  Amos  Lawrence,"  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton; twelve  copies  of  the  "  Teacher's  Assistant,"  and  some  other*.  For  a  time 
many  of  these  kept  well  in  circulation,  especially  Miss  Nightingale's  excellent 
little  book  ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  demand  for  them  had  substantislly 


t  The  percentage  of  increased  demand  for  works  of  travel,  biography,  etc., 
over  the  increase  of  general  circulation,  has  oentinned  to  be  quite  remaikable 
for  more  than  two  years,  since  the  publication  of  this  valuable  Catalogue. 
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Being  aow  at  e^se  about  that  which  he  eonaiiiered  aa  not  only 
the  first,  but,  in  our  social  condition,  the  moat  yaluable  part  of 
the  librarj,  Mr.  Ticknor  began  to  give  proof  that  his  instincts 
as  a  scholar  were  only  held  in  abeyance  by  Jiia  judgment  as  a 
eitizm. 

In  April,  1860,  he  gave  to  the  lilurary  2,400  Tolumes  of  works 
of  such  a  high  character  that  he  made  it  a  ocmdition  that  two 
thousand  of  them  should  not  circulate,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  he  presented  to  it  one  hundred  and  forty-three  vol- 
umes, forming  a  special  collection  on  Moli^re,  with  similar  restrio- 
tions ;  while  in  October,  1864,  he  gave  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  of  Proven^  litemture,  under  still  mol^  stringent  con- 
ditions. In  1861,  also,  being  consulte4  aa  to  th^  conditions  to 
be  attached  to  a  bequest  of  money  to  the  Jiibraiy,  he  reverted 
to  an  idea,  entertained  by  him  long  before,  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  income  was  required  to  be  expended  for  books,  none  of 
which  should  have  been  published  lees  than  five  years. 

Finally,  by  his  last  will  he  gave  to  this  institution,  which  he 
had  cherished  and  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  perfect,  the  in- 
valuable collection  of  Spanish  books,  to  the  formation  of  which 
he  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and  his  fortune.  Of  these, 
by  his  own  direction,  not  a  volmve  is  tp  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Library  building. 

His  desire  to  put  culture  within  the  reach  of  those  who  axe 
least  apt  to  seek  it  and  least  able  to  acquire  it,  and  his  belief 
that  they  could  be  trusted  to  use  carefiilly  what  was  bestowed 
generously,  this  desire  and  this  belief  inspire^  his  action  for  the 
Library  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  its  development ;  but 
when  the  principles  he  thus  contended  for  were  vindicated  by 
experience,  and  put  beyond  danger,  he  turned  to  work  for  the 
more  scholarly  and  studious  class,  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
member. 

He  hoped  that  the  principle  of  funding  donations  of  money, 
and  the  example  of  giving  collections  of  works  on  special  sub- 
jects, would  lead  to  further  gifts  of  both  kinds ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  disinterested  and  broad  views  for  the  administration  of 
the  Library,  which  had  been  established  and  continued  during 
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the  fourteen  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  would  prevail  in 
future,  so  that  public  confidence  might  in  every  way  be  secured. 
That  this  institution  should  be  administered  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  earnestly  inviting  the  less  favored,  yet  remem- 
bering that  the  researches  in  learning  and  science  made  by  the 
less  numerous  may  spread  widest,  and  do  most  good  in  the  end ; 
that  its  officers  and  employ^  might  always  be  selected  for  their 
efficiency  and  fidelity;  and  that  its  Trustees  might  always  be 
men  who  know  wliat  such  a  library  should  be  and  do,  unin- 
fluenced by  politics  or  sectarian  views,  —  these  were  lus  earnest 
wishes  in  all  his  latter  years.  He  felt  that  if  the  affairs  of  the 
Library  were  eVer  administered  in  any  other  spirit,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  than  to  promote  the  best  culture  of  the  whole 
mass  of  our  people,  it  would  decay  and  fail,  ceasing  to  accom- 
plish its  true  object. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Everett  he  was  elected  by  the  Trustees 
President  of  their  Board ;  but  a  year  afterwards  he  resigned  that 
place,  leaving  it  to  be  filled  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Greenough,  who 
for  ten  years  had  co-operated  with  him  and  Mr.  Everett  in 
every  effort  for  the  wise  advancement  of  the  Library.*  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  also  declined  to  be  re-elected  Trustee,  and  thus  retired,  after 
fourteen  years  of  zealous  labor,  having  carefully,  during  the  last 
months,  brought  to  completion  thosie  portions  of  the  work  to 
which  be  had  been  more  especially  pledged. 

*  Mr.  WiUiam  W.  Greenough  is  still  President  of  the  Trustees  of  tbe  Librarj. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Visit  to  Europe  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Boston  Pvhlic  Library,  ^Londony 
Brussels,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  —  Verona,  —  Milan.  —  Let- 
ters to  Mr,  Prescott,  Mr,  Everett,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  W,  S.  Dexter,  and 
Mrs,  Ticknor, 

THE  motives  and  causes  which  led  Mr.  Ticknor  to  decide  on 
a  thiid  visit  to  Europe  have  been  set  forth,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  he  did  during  the  thirteen  months  it  covered. 
The  marriage  of  his  jounger  daughter  to  Mr.  William  Sohier 
Dexter,  which  took  place  in  May,  1656,  preceded  his  departure 
by  a  few  weeks,  and  he  sailed  on  the  18th  of  June,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Ticknor,  with  their  eldest  daughter  and  a  niece.  The 
facilities  for  every  mode  of  travelling  had  been  improving  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  twenty  years  since  his  last  visit, 
and  these  introduced  novelty  and  comfort,  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, into  this  journey.  The  steamer  voyage  shortened  the 
miseries  of  the  sea,  which,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Ticknor  escaped 
in  great  measure ;  and  at  Liverpool,  before  they  left  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  letters  of  welcome  and  invitations  were  placed  in 
his  hands,  casting  a  most  delightful  atmosphere  of  genial  feeling 
over  the  arrival 

This  warm  greeting  was  multiplied  and  continued  wherever 
they  went ;  the  hands  of  old  friends  and  new  were  extended  to 
ifeceive  them  at  every  point.  In  London  a  charming  house  in 
Knightsbridge  was  placed  at  their  disposal  —  with  servants  and 
all  appliances  —  in  the  absence  of  its  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Twisleton,*  and  from  thence  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

*  Hon.  Edward  Twideton,  a  man  of  remarkable  cnltivatioB,  nmc}!  beloved 
and  respected  in  the  best  society  of  England,  had  recently  married  a  favorite 
niece  of  Mrs.  Ticknor,  Miss  Ellen  Dwight    Mr.  Ticknor,  too^  was  very  fond 
14*  U 
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To  W.  H.  Presoott. 

LoimoN,  July  17, 1856. 

My  dear  William,  —  You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  of  our  safe  ar- 
rival, and  perhaps  something  more ;  for  though  I  have  had  time  to 
write  only  one  letter,  —  it  was  to  William  Dexter,  —  enough  has  been 
written  hy  the  party  to  tell  all  that  anybody  can  desire  to  know  about 
us. 

When  the  cars  stopped,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Lady  Lyell's 
charming  face  on  the  platform,  to  welcome  us,  and  during  the  eighteen 
days  that  have  followed  since,  we  have  had  nothing  but  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Our  old  friends,  adding  to  them  those  with  whom  I 
have  had  intercourse  without  personally  knowing  them,  have  filial 
up  our  whole  time.  Five  invitations  were  waiting  for  us  when  we 
arrived.*  Lord  Stanhope  came  the  next  morning,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  I  gave  him  your  letter.t  Stirling  came  in  the  afternoon, 
and  so  it  has  gone  on  ever  since.  After  to-morrow  I  have  declined 
all  invitations,  and  begin  to  make  my  arrangements  for  Brussels,  for 
which  we  shall  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can  get  ready. 

Your  friends  here  are  generally  well,  and  remember  you  with  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  interest,  asking  constantly  whether  you  will  not 
come  again  soon,  to  which  I  always  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  put 
the  burthen  upon  Susan,  who,  I  suppose,  ^^11  bear  it  contentedly 
rather  than  lose  you.  I  delivered  all  your  letters ;  most  of  them, 
however,  I  could  not  find  time  to  deliver  until  after  I  had  filled  up 
my  days  with  engagements,  which  we  did  in  about  four  or  five  days 

after  our  arrival The  Ellesmeres,  the  LaboucheresJ:  and  Ford 

have  been  very  kind,  and  invited  us  to  dine,  but  we  could  not  accept 
I  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  with  a  very  brilliant  party,  and  we 
talked  much  of  you ;  but  Anna  was  in  Kent,  on  a  visit  to  the  Mild- 

of  Mrs.  Twisleton,  and,  before  there  had  been  any  question  of  this  marriage, 
Mr.  Twisleton  had  been  much  liked  by  him  and  all  his  family.  These  interest- 
ing and  highly  valued  persons  are  now  dead,  and  their  loss  has  been  deeply  felt 
on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  for  both  had  made  themselves  loved  in  the  new 
circles  they  had  entered  by  their  marriage. 

♦  In  the  letter  to  W.  S.  Dexter  of  July  4,  mentioned  above,  he  says,  after 
being  four  days  in  London :  "  Thus  far  I  am  in  for  eight  dinners  and  four 
breakfasts,  all  of  which  promise  to  be  very  agreeable,  but  will  make  heavy 
drafts  on  my  resources  of  all  sorts,  and  will  probably  do  me  up.  But  tojpie  {• 
galire;  for  I  have  always  thought  a  regular  London  life  little  better  than  that 
of  a  galley-slave.** 

t  Mentioned  before  as  Lord  Mahon.    See  anU,  p.  259. 

X  See  Vol.  I.  p.  408. 
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mays  and  Stanhopes,  where  I  was  very  glad  to  have  her  go  for  refresh- 
ment for  a  few  days,  and  so  missed  this  pleasure 

Macaulay  is  the  lion.  He  has  been  asked  to  meet  us  seven  times, 
80  that  it  has  got  to  he  a  sort  of  joke.  But  he  is  very  agreeable,  not 
in  perfectly  good  health,  and  not,  I  imagine,  talking  so  much  for  effect 
as  he  used  to,  or  claiming  so  large  a  portion  of  the  table's  attention  ; 
but  well  enough  to  be  out  a  great  deal  in  the  evenings,  and  with  fresh 
spirits.  I  dined  with  him  and  Lord  John,  at  Richmond  at  Lord  Lans- 
downe's,  and  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's.  The  rest  were  breakfasts,  at 
Lord  Stanhope's,  Milman's,  Van  De  Weyer's,  etc.,  and  at  his  own 
house.  He  lives  in  a  beautiful  villa,  with  a  rich,  large,  and  brilliant 
lawn  behind  it,  keeps  a  carriage,  and  —  as  he  told  us  —  keeps  four 
men-servants,  including  his  coachman,  and  lives  altogether  in  elegant 
style  for  a  man  of  letters 

We  live,  you  know,  in  Twisleton's  house.  It  is  a  very  nice  one, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  volumes  of  first-rate  books,  in  rich,  fiill 
binding,  scattered  through  its  three  principal  rooms.  It  looks  on 
Hyde  Park  in  front,  and  has  a  series  of  gardens  behind,  so  that  few 
houses  are  more  pleasantly  situated.  It  is,  too,  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  rich  furniture  d  VAnglaisti.  The  Lewises  —  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Theresa*  —  are  near  neighbors,  and  have  been  most  abundant 
in  kindness.  We  have  breakfasted,  lunched,  and  dined  with  them, 
the  last  being  last  evening,  when  we  had  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon, 
Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  John  Russell,  Frederick  Peel ;  and  a  most 
charming,  cheerful,  free  time  we  made  of  it  till  near  midnight  I 
talked  a  good  deal  with  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Harrowby,  as  well 
as  with  Cardwell  and  Sir  George,  about  America,  —  three  of  them 
being  of  the  Ministry,  —  and  found,  as  I  have  uniformly  found,  a 
great  desire  to  keep  at  peace  with  us.  ...  . 

Thackeray  has  been  to  see  us  a  good  deal,  but  he  is  very  poorly, 
and  has  troubles  that  may  wear  him  out  ....  Kenyon,  too,  is  very 
ill  with  asthma,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  has  taken  a  beautiful 
place,  and  on  finding  himself  a  little  better  asked  us  to  come  and  see 
him  for  as  long  as  we  could  stay.  But  it  is  not  possible,  or  we  should 
certainly  go.  Colonel  Harcourt  asked  us,  also,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  at  one  moment  I  thought  we  might  combine  the  two  ;  but  I  must 
not  be  too  late  on  the  Continent,  or  my  plans  will  be  all  spoiled. 
Stirling  invites  us  to  Keir,  when  we  come  back,  and  I  shall  try  to  go 
if  I  can.  A  dinner  at  his  house  in  town  was  as  recherche  as  anything 
that  has  happened  to  me  of  the  sort ;  and  his  house,  filled  with  curious 

*  See  VoL  L  p.  407,  note,  and  ante,  p.  180. 
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books,  old  Bilver,  and  cbjeti  tPartf  is  quite  maryellousi  —  nearly  all 

j  collected,  he  says,  since  you  were  here. 

I  The  breakfasts  are  very  formidable.    They  have  become  dinners  in 

I  disguise But  they  are  agreeable.    Old  Lord  Lansdowne  says 

he  enjoys  them  more  than  any  other  form  of  society,  and  I  have  met 

j  him  at  them  twice.    Indeed,  he  goes  out  a  great  dea],  and  entertajns 

as  much  as  ever ;  large  parties  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  small  ones  at 

i  Richmond.    He  seems  to  me  more  amiable  and  agreeable  than  ever, 

and  enjoys  a  green  old  age,  surrounded -with  the  respect  of  all,  even 
of  those  most  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  I  have  met  him  as  often  as 
anybody,  except  Macaulay,  and  am  to  meet  him  again  to-day. 

To-morrow  is  our  last  day  for  society.  We  breakfast  with  the  Mil- 
mans',  lunch  at  Evelyn  Denison's,* — who  has  become  a  man  of  much 
political  consequence,  and  lives  in  a  grand  house  on  Carleton  Tenace, 
—  and  we  dine  at  Mr.  T.  Baring's.  I  am  glad  it  i$  the  last  day.  I 
never  stood  the  exigencies  of  London  society  well,  and  I  am  so  old 
that  I  am  quite  done  up  with  the  work  now.  And  yet  this  is  nothing 
to  what  they  do  themselves. 

Lord  Clarendon,  yesterday,  gave  me  the  account  of  his  mode  of  life 
for  the  last  three  years,  including  the  war  with  Russia  and  the  Con- 
ferences at  Paris "  But,"  I  said,  ^'do  you  never  give  yourself  a 

holiday  1 "  **  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  gave  myself  one  holiday  at  Paris, 
and  went  to  a  great  discussion  and  showy  occasion  at  the  Institute, 
but  the  next  time  I  do  it  I  will  take  cMorofonn."  ....  He  has 
great  spirits,  and  laughed  and  frolicked  in  the  gayest  manner,  but 
looks  much  worn  and  very  thin.  On  my  telling  him  that  I  thought 
he  would  do  better  if  he  were  to  take  his  hardest  work  in  the  momingi 
when  he  is  refreshed  by  sleep,  he  admitted  it,  but  added,  **l  can  get 
more  out  of  myself,  under  this  nervous,  unnatural  excitement,  than  1 
can  in  a  more  regular  life ;  and  if  it  does  wear  me  out  sooner,  that  ia 
no  matter,  the  work  must  be  done."  .... 

But  it  is  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  am  imitating  the  great  man  in 
my  small  way  without  thinking  of  it  I  will  therefore  stop,  only 
adding  my  love  to  Susan  and  Elizabeth  and  all  about  you.  .... 

Yours  alwi^yS) 

O.T. 

To  Hon.  E.  Evbrept. 

London,  July  18, 1866. 
Mt  bear  fivBRSiT,--*  Thank  you  for  your  agreeable  note  of  the 
2d  inst.    I  am  very  glad  to  hear  such  good  news  of  the  Libraiy,  and 

♦  See  Vol.  L  p.  406,  note. 
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that  Mr.  Qreenougli  is  in  your  Board.  I  think  you  will  find  him  a 
very  efficient  person.  Things  go  on  equaUy  well  here.  Many  books, 
as  you  are  aware,  have  been  despatched  from  Paris,  and  a  consider- 
able number  will  be  sent  by  the  steamer  that  takes  this.  Others  will 
follow.  .... 

Thus  far  my  time  has  been  much  consumed  by  society,  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  intended  it  should  be.  But  it  has  been  inevitable,  and 
after  to-day  we  have  refused  all  invitations,  and  I  go  seriously  to 
work  to  finish  the  arrangements  for  the  Library,  and  begin  my  prepa^ 
rations  for  the  Continent,  for  which  I  hope  to  be  off  in  a  week. 

I  delivered  your  letter  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  he  has  been  extremely 
kind.  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  once,  in  his  beautiful  villa,  meeting 
Panizzi,  Senior,  Van  De  Weyer,  Lord  LansdoMme,  and  three  or  four 
more ;  and  I  have  met  him  five  or  six  times  since.  ....  So  you  see 
he  is  still  the  lion  he  was  when  you  were  here.  But  he  is  not,  from 
what  I  hear,  so  exigeant  in  conversation.  At  any  rate  he  is  very 
agreeable,  and  people  had  rather  listen  to  him  than  talk  themselves. 
Like  everybody  else,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  resources  of  his 
memory.  They  are  all  but  fabulous.  He  wants  to  know  when  you 
are  coming  again  ;  and  spoke  to  me  of  you,  as  have  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  all  your  old  friends,  with 
great  interest,  some  with  great  affection. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  members  of  the  government,  and  talked 
with  them  about  our  American  affairs.  They  certainly  show  no  de- 
sire to  get  into  a  quairel  with  us.  But  John  Bull  is  no  doubt  dis- 
satisfied, and  doubtful  of  the  future.  He  thinks  we  are  ill  disposed 
towards  him,  that  there  is  no  use  in  making  more  concessions,  and 
that,  as  we  are  growing  stronger  and  more  formidable,  it  is  as  well  to 
meet  the  trial  soon,  as  later.  Those  in  power,  however,  seem  to  me 
to  wish  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  they  can.^  .... 

To  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

Bbusski;^,  July  80, 1856. 
....  I  began  this  letter  at  its  date,  at  Brussels,  but  I  was  much 
crowded  with  work  then,  and  now  I  finish  it  at  Bonn.t ....  Welcker 
is  here  still  fresh  and  active,  and  remembering  you  with  great  kind- 
ness.   I  find  Brandes  too,  but  nobody  else  surviving  of  the  old  time ; 

*  There  were  complabte  about  enliitments  in  the  United  States  during  the 
Crimean  War.    See  ante,  p.  295. 
t  Parte  of  thia  letter  were  given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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Niebuhr,  Schlegel,  and  the  rest  are  all  gone.  "  Old,  Master  Shallow, 
old,"  I  feel  it  I  felt  it,  too,  in  London,  though  the  survivors  there 
were  numerous,  and  fresh  acquaintance  were  added,  in  no  small  pro- 
portion, to  the  old.  .... 

I  saw  your  friend.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  breakfasted  with  him. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  coming  to  make  you  a  visit,  but  you 
may  be  gl&d  to  know  that  he  is  unchanged,  and  as  active  as  ever. 
He  says  he  intends  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  hope  he  wilL  It 
may  do  good  to  have  the  relations  they  stood  in  maintained,  if  Bu- 
chanan becomes  President,  as  I  suppose  he  wilL  .... 

We  have,  as  you  will  infer  from  what  I  have  said,  rather  than  from 
any  details  I  have  given,  been  very  busy  since  I  saw  you  last.  In- 
deed, it  seems  incredible,  that  we  have  been  absent  from  home  only 
seven  weeks,  and  yet  have  come  so  ffur,  and  done  so  mucL  London 
life  seems  to  me  to  have  become  more  oppressive  than  it  ever  was. 
The  breakfasts,  that  used  to  be  modest  reunions  of  half  a  dozen,  with 
a  dish  or  two  of  cold  meat,  are  now  dinners  in  disguise,  for  fourteen 
to  sixteen  persons,  with  three  or  four  courses  of  hot  meats.  Once  we 
had  wine.  The  lunches  are  much  the  same,  with  puddings,  etc, 
added,  and  several  sorts  of  wine ;  and  the  dinners  b^in  at  a  quarter 
to  half  past  eight,  and  last  till  near  eleven.  Twice,  spiced  wines  were 
handed  round  with  the  meats,  which  I  never  saw  before,  and  did  not 
find  nearly  so  savory  as  my  neighbors  did.  £ver3rthing,  in  short, 
announced — even  in  the  same  houses — an  advance  of  luxury,  which 
can  bode  no  good  to  any  people.    But  the  tide  cannot  be  resisted. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  told  you,  in  my  note  frt)m  London,  that  I 
found  Hallam  much  broken  in  strength,  and  with  dangerous  troubles. 
He  was,  however,  very  bright,  and  talked  as  fast  as  ever.  He  went 
to  the  country  two  or  three  days  after  we  reached  London,  to  stay 
with  his  daughter,  who,  as  I  heard,  makes  his  declining  years  veiy 
happy.  He  inquired  most  kindly  after  you,  and  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you.  I  think  he  felt  it  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  he  shall 
see  me  next  spring,  if  I  then  go  to  England  again.  Certainly  I  did 
as  I  parted  from  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  very  old,**  and  his  eye  spoke 
more  than  his  words. 

I  am  writing  now  just  as  we  set  off.  ...  .  Addio.  Write  me  how 
the  Presidential  canvass  goes  on,  and  what  is  the  prospect  of  things 
generally. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  written  two  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Ticknor  tells  the  following  anecdote.: — 
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The  day  but  one  before  we  left  London,  we  accepted  an  invitation 
given  in  an  uncommonly  kind  manner  two  days  earlier,  to  dine  at 
Lord  Clarendon's.  ....  Just  before  dinner  was  announced,  Lord 
Clarendon  came  up  to  me  and  said,  with  rather  a  peculiar  manner, 
that  attracted  my  attention  at  once,  ^  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  be  introduced  to  you.  He  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  United 
States,  and  knows  all  about  you,  but  has  never  seen  you  ;  and  yet  he 
is  a  pretty  notorious  man,  —  it  is  Mr.  Crampton," — and  then  he  burst 
into  a  very  hearty  laugh,  for  which  he  is  somewhat  famous,  and  was 
joined  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  one  or  two  people  near  us,  who  en- 
joyed the  joke  to  the  fulL*  I  found  Mr.  Crampton  very  agreeable, 
and  unmediately  noticed  his  great  resemblance  to  his  father,  as  I 
knew  Sir  Philip  in  1835.  "  Yes,"  said  a  person  to  whom  I  mentioned 
it,  "  they  still  look  so  much  alike  that  we  call  them  the  tvnnsJ*  .... 
The  Ministry  were,  no  doubt,  partly  responsible  for  the  mistakes 
about  the  enlistment  last  summer,  —  more,  perhaps,  than  they  can 
well  admit  They  were  too  much  engrossed  by  the  Russian  war,  and 
the  worrying  arrangements  for  the  peace  before  the  negotiations  be- 
gan, to  be  able  to  give  the  American  difficulty  the  degree  of  attention 
it  needed.  So  I  think  Crampton  will  get  a  place  and  be  contented 
with  it 

To  Mrs.  William  S.  Dexteb. 

HEmBLBERG,  Aogust  8, 1856. 

Dearest  Lizzie,  —  I  hardly  know  what  I  can  write  to  you,  your 
mother  and  Anna  have  written  so  much,  except  to  renew  to  you 
expressions  of  my  affection,  which  you  feel  as  sure  of  without  their 
repetition  as  with  it  But  I  must  write  something ;  it  is  a  want  I 
feel  to  have  intercourse  with  you.  Only  last  night  I  looked  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  thinking  to  see  you  there  ;  so  entirely  have 
you  kept  your  place  in  my  thoughts.  And  thus  I  miss  you  con- 
stantly. Give  my  love  to  your  husband,  and  tell  him  I  count  upon 
his  making  up  a  great  deal  of  my  loss  to  me,  since  I  give  him  so  much 
of  what  is  important  and  dear  to  my  affections. 

As  I  travel  about  in  places  more  or  less  familiar  to  me,  — because 

*  Mr.  Crampton  had  been  recently  recalled  from  Washington,  where  he  was 
British  Minister,  on  complaints  of  our  government  Mr.  Ticknor  says  else- 
'where  :  '*  Thackeray,  who  has  a  strong  personal  regard  for  him,  was  outrageous 
on  the  matter,  and  cursed  the  Ministry  by  all  his  gods  for  making  him,  as  he 
said,  their  scape-goat"  As  Mr.  Ticknor  expected,  he  was  soon  sent  Minister 
to  Hanover,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid. 
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I  have  been  in  them  at  least  twice  before,  and  in  some  cases  thiee 
times,  —  I  fed  a  good  deal  as  a  professor  emeritui  does,  who  keeps 
the  title,  bat  does  none  of  the  work  of  his  place.  I  call  myself  a 
traveller,  but  fulfil  little  of  a  travellers  duty.  .... 

I  enjoy,  however,  seeing  my  old  friends  very  much.  Count  Arriva- 
bene,  in  his  fine  old  castle  at  Qaesbeck,^  with  its  beautiful  walks  and 
environs,  gave  me  great  pleasure,  but  I  did  not  go  into  the  church  of 
Ste.  Gudule  at  Brussels,  though  I  was  near  it  many  times.  At  Co- 
logne I  never  knew  anybody,  or  at  least  I  never  knew  more  tlum  one 
person,  and  I  forget  his  name  ;  so  I  went  only  to  the  cathediaL  But 
that  was  enough.  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  much  has  been  done 
towards  finishing  it,  and  begin  to  believe,  what  never  seemed  credible 
to  me  before,  that  it  may  yet  be  completed.  ....  But  enough  of  the 
old  city ;  it  is  in  the  main  a  nasty  old  place. 

Bonn,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  neat  as  a  new  pin.  But  there,  too, 
except  one  afternoon's  delicious  excursion  up  the  river  to  the  (lodes- 
berg  and  the  Drachenfels,  and  a  visit  to  the  monunient  of  Beethoven, 
I  hardly  once  went  out  of  the  house.  Your  aunt  Catherine,!  and  the 
girls,  and  Charles  were  enough ;  but  besides  these,  I  had  my  old  kind 
friend,  Professor  Welcker,  every  day,  Pauli,  —  a  very  active,  spirited 
young  man  who  was  secretary  to  Bunsen,  —  and  Professor  Gkrhard, 
the  last  day,  who  was  among  those  Lady  Lyell  wrote  Anna  she  had 
seen  at  Berlin,  and  hoped  we  should  see  there,  little  thinking  that 
he  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  was  coming  right  to  us  at  Bonn. 

Here  it  is  much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Dr.  Pauli  told  me  of  an 
enthusiastic,  scholar-like  Qerman,  whom  I  had  known  at  Rome,  and 
who,  after  having  been  for  some  years  private  secretary  to  Prince 
Albert,  h  now  living  up  in  the  old  castle.]:  He  came  this  morning 
and  left  his  card,  inviting  me  to  breakfast  It  was  too  late,  for  we 
were  just  finiBhing  that  important  meaL  However,  when  we  went 
up  to  the  castle,  we  found  him  there  showing  about  Captain  H.,  a 
young  man  fresh  from  the  Crimea,  where  he  went  through  all  the 
battles  and  sieges  in  a  battalion  which  brought  home  lees  than  half 
its  nimibers.  ....  Now  he  has  a  very  agreeable,  fine-looking  wife, 

*  Coimt  Arrivabene,  formerly  the  guest  of  the  Arconatis  at  Gaesbeck,  now 
lived  there  alone,  and  the  enchantment  of  a  summer's  day,  in  the  interesting 
old  ch&tean  and  among  the  labyrinthine  beech  alleys  of  its  beantifiil  woods, 
was  all  enhanced  by  his  really  affectionate  mode  of  making  his  friends  fed  at* 
home,  and  feel  that  he  valued  and  wished  to  prolong  their  visit 

t  Mrs.  Norton  returning  from  Italy. 

t  Hen*  Carl  Meyer  von  Rinteln, 
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to  whom  he  has  been  married  only  a  few  weeks,  the  day  but  one,  I 
believe,  after  he  marched  through  London  in  that  great  show  of  the 
reception  of  the  Guards  by  the  Queen,  which  we  were  smuggled 
through  the  lines  to  see  by  Lord  and  Lady  Ellesmere 

Then  I  drove  to  see  Mad.  Bunsen,  from  whom  I  had  a  letter  at 
Frankfort,  telling  me  that  her  husband  was  in  Switzerland.  I  found 
her  very  hearty  in  her  welcome,  and  her  two  daughters  very  nice ; 
all  living  in  a  pleasant  house  just  outside  of  the  town.  ....  I  liked 
so  well  that  I  think  I  shall  go  again  this  evening.  .... 

Anna  has  just  come  down  from  the  castle,  and  says  your  mother 
and  H.  mean  to  dine  there  under  the  trees.  ....  She,  herself, 
goes  to  see  her  old  friend  Mad.  R,  and  very  likely  I  shall  drive 
there  with  her  and  go  and  see  Professor  Mohl,  brother  of  the  one  in 
Paris,  and  perhaps — if  I  am  not  too  tired — call  on  Professor  Mit- 
termaier,  the  jurist.  But  I  become  easily  fatigued.  I  did  too  much 
in  London,  and  am  but  just  getting  over  it    However,  I  am  very 

well.    So  are  we  all,  and  stand  our  work  remarkably 

Your  affectionate  father, 

G.T. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  pleasant  experiences,  at  different  points 
of  these  travels,  will  be  found  scattered  irregularly  through  the 
letters,  and  do  not,  perhaps,  lose  their  flavor  by  being  delayed 
in  chronology.  On  reaching  Dresden,  August  13,  a  halt  was 
called,  and  the  home-like  place  was  made  headquarters  for  six 
weeks.  Those  dear  friends.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lyell,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Dresden  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  party ; 
and  later  a  meeting  was  arranged  there,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Twisleton  and  her  sister,  that  was  delightful ;  besides  which 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Milman  passed  through  about  the  same  time. 
One  pleasant  afternoon,  especially,  this  tripartite  party  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  friends  spent  with  the  charming  family  of  the 
artist,  Julius  Hubner,  looking  over  his  drawings  and  enjoying 
his  collections.  This  artist's  home  was  genially  opened  to  Mr. 
Ticknor  and  his  family,  in  consequence  of  an  introduction  from 
Gerhard. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  still  English  Minister  to  the  Saxon  Court,  and, 
on  his  return  from  an  excursion,  he  resumed  his  old  kind  and 
familiar  intimacy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor.    But,  above  all, 
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the  Mendship,  which  their  correspondence  had  cherished  and 
increased,  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  warm  and  simple  welcome  which  King 
John  gave  his  American  &iend,  desiring  him  to  come  to  Pill- 
nitz  to  see  him  without  other  form  than  at  a  private  house,  and 
summoning  him  repeatedly  to  dinner,  on  aU  which  occasions  he 
treated  him  with  affectionate  confidence. 

On  the  27th  of  August  Mr.  Ticknor  took  his  family  for  a 
short  visit  to  Berlin,  where  they  remained  together  for  six  days, 
and  where  he  outstayed  his  party.  Eejoining  the  ladies  in 
Dresden  on  the  7th  of  September,  he  again  left  them  there  on  the 
14th,  and  went  to  Berlin  for  another  weeL  In  Leipzig,  where 
he  stopped  three  times  in  his  journeys  to  and  fix),  he  was  busy 
for  the  Library,  and  in  Berlin  he  did  a  great  deal  of  laborious 
work.  But  in  Berlin,  as  in  Dresden,  he  found  old  and  new 
friends,  and  in  subsequent  letters  he  describes  his  enjoyment  of 
daily  intercourse  with  Humboldt,*  and  the  entertainment  of  a 
great  Court  dinner  at  Potsdam,  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  for  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Prus- 
sia. This  was  Mr.  Ticknor's  only  opportunity  for  conversation 
with  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Frederic  William  IV,,  whose 
varied  accomplishments  and  versatile  talent  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  him.  Yon  Eaumer  and  Count  Eaczynski,  among  old 
acquaintances,  and  the  younger  Schadow,  among  new  ones,  added 
to  the  pleasures  of  Berlin. 

On  finally  leaving  Dresden,  September  25,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ticknor  had  further  proof  of  the  constancy  of  those  who  had 
formerly  been  kind  to  them,  in  the  warm  and  earnest  welcome 
given  to  the  whole  party  at  Tetschen,  where  they  stopped  a  few 
hours  to  see  Count  Thun  and  his  daughters.t  Old  memories 
were  recalled,  —  some  sadly  and  tenderly,  for  the  Countess  had 

♦  Mr.  Ticknor  writes  to  Mr.  Prescott,  after  this  visit :  "  Humboldt  was  muA 
changed,  as  might  be  anticipated ;  for  the  difference  between  sizty-seyen  and 
eighty-seven  is  always  much  greater  than  between  forty-seven  and  sixty-seven : 
these  being,  respectively,  the  intervals  of  my  acquaintance  with  him.  Bat  his 
faculties  seem  as  active,  and  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  eager  as  ever ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  benevolence  seems  to  grow  with  his  years.*' 

t  See  Vol  I.  p.  505  et  seq. 
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died,  —  and  their  kindness  was,  if  possible,  greater  than  ever. 
Additional  instances  of  it  occurred  in  Vienna,  where  Count 
Thun  followed  them,  and  where  his  sons,  Count  Franz  and  Count 
Leo,  —  the  latter  then  a  Cabinet  Minister,  —  renewed  all  their 
former  faithful  and  attractive  courtesy;  and  in  Italy,  where 
Count  Frederic,  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had  not  before  known,  re- 
ceived him  at  Verona  as  an  old  fiiend  of  the  family. 

During  his  second  short  visit  in  Berlin  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  as 
follows  to  Mrs.  Ticknor :  — 

Berlin,  Friday,  September  19. 

I  cannot  get  back  before  Sunday  evening,  6  o'clock.  It  is  impos- 
sible. I  have  worked  till  twelve  o'clock  every  night,  and,  though  I 
am  sixty-five  years  old,  I  have  accomplished  as  much  in  the  last  five 
days,  including  Leipzig,  as  I  ever  did  in  any  five  days  of  my  life. 

Wednesday  I  passed  all  day  at  the  Library,  and  in  the  booksellers' 
shops  with  Dr.  Brandes,  and  wrote  all  the  evening,  except  that  I  called 
twenty  minutes  at  Vamhagen's.  But  the  booksellers  are  veiy  clumsy 
and  slow  ;  and  kind  Dr.  Brandes  scolds  them  in  vain,  and  gets  more 
out  of  patience  with  them  than  I  do. 

Yesterday  I  first  arranged  with  Professor  Dehn,  of  the  Library,  — 
where  there  are  95,000  works  in  music  and  on  music,  — to  buy  £  100 
worth  to  begin  our  Library  with.  Then  I  came  home,  and  had  a 
visit  from  Vamhagen  and  his  niece,  desperately  agreeable,  and  I 
promised  to  take  coflfee  with  them  this  p.  m.  at  five.  Then  I  worked 
on  books  ;  then  at  two  o'clock  was  off  to  Potsdam,  to  dine  with  the 
King,  who  sent  his  verbal  commands  by  his  Hofmarschal,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  to  that  effect.  Went  out  in  the  cars,  and  slept  nearly 
the  whole  way,  from  sheer  fatigue. 

Dinner  was  very  brilliant ;  the  whole  Court.  ....  Had  a  jolly 
good  time  at  table  with  forty  odd  people,  but  chiefly  with  an  old 
general,  who  went  to  England  when  the  affiancing  took  place  there,* 
and  is  now  just  back  from  the  Russian  coronation ;  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia ;  t  and  one  of  the  damtB  cPhonneur,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count After  dinner  we  were  in  the  salon  about  an  hour,  and  the 
King  talked  with  me  more  than  half  the  time  ;  was  truly  agreeable, 
and  solnetimes  scholar-like,  urged  me  very  much  to  stay  to  the  fStes 
of  the  marriage  next  week,  and  took  leave  of  me  with  a  hearty  shake 

♦  Of  the  Princess  Royal, 
t  The  present  Emperor. 
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of  the  hand,  and  a  heartier,  '*  God  bles8  you ;  come  again  to  Sans 
SoacL"  I  said  I  hoped  I  might  **Mai8  malheureusement,  nous 
n'aurons  pas  de  manage.'' 

I  came  in  with  the  Minister  at  War,  old  General  Nostitz,  —  Bliicher's 
aide-de-camp,  —  and  my  general  from  the  coronation,  —  name  forgot- 
ten,—  he  amusing  us  with  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  and  ladies 
there.  But  I  have  neither  room  nor  time  to  tell  you  details ;  but  I 
will  add,  that  Humboldt's  kindness  was  consistent  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  in  every  possible  way.  When  I  came  to  town,  being  en 
grande  tmue,  I  made  a  call  on  our  Minister, — but  did  not  teU  him 
where  I  came  from, — and  then  went  to  the  Pertzes'.  ....  1  stayed 
till  after  eleven,  and  had  a  first-rate  time ;  came  home  and  wrote  till 
half  past  twelve. 

This  morning  I  feel  rested  ;  but  I  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
to-day  ;  go  at  ten  to  see  some  rare  Spanish  books  ;  at  one  to  Hum- 
boldt ;  at  five  to  Vamhagen  ;  and  fill  the  rest  of  the  time  with  writ- 
ing about  books.  To-morrow  I  settle  accounts,  pay  up,  and  send  off 
everything  to  Leipzig ;  and  on  Sunday,  at  six,  expect  to  meet  Ales- 
sandro  [his  courier]  at  the  station. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  who  has  taken  half  the  hotel  for  the 
files  of  the  marriage,  arrived  last  night,  while  I  was  at  the  Pertzes', 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  entries  are  full  of  livery-servants,  and 
the  porte-cochfere  is  garnished  with  a  guard  of  honor. 

To  Hon.  E.  Everett.* 

Berlin,  September  20, 1855. 
....  Two  evenings  ago  I  was  at  Dr.  Pertz's  house,  in  a  very  brill- 
iant and  intellectual  party,  where  were  the  Milmans  and  Horoers 
from  London,  Ranke,  Meineke,  —  the  Qrecion,  —  Ehrenberg,  Encke, 
Lepsius,  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  when  a  nice  white-headed,  charm- 
ing old  lady,  with  a  very  taking  little  Scotch  accent,  and  who  seemed 
much  valued  by  all  about  her,  spoke  to  me,  and  told  me  she  was  Miss 
Gibson,  that  pleasant,  pretty  little  Scotch  girl  whom  we  knew  at 
Dresden  and  Potsdam  just  forty  years  ago,  and  who  tells  me  she  has 
the  handwriting  of  both  of  us  in  her  album.  I  assure  you  I  had  a 
most  pleasant  talk  with  her.    She  is  stUl  Miss  Gibson,  living  here 

much  regarded,  with  a  good  fortune She  is  connected  widi 

the  Sutherland  family,  by  the  beautiful  Marchioness  of  Stafford, 

*  Parts  of  this  letter  have  appeared  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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whom  I  could  hardly  keep  mj  ejee  off  of,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  me 
one  day  at  dinner,  in  London.  .... 

Bat  if  I  begin  to  gossip  abont  people,  I  shall  be  in  for  two  or  three 
sheets  more.  I  will  only,  therefore,  say  a  word  about  changes.  They 
are  enormous.  Berlin  is  a  city  of  450,000  souls,  eminently  prosper- 
ous^ and  full  of  monuments  and  collections  in  the  arts.  Dresden  has 
improved  in  equal  proportions,  and  has  now  a  magnificent  gallery  for 
its  magnificent  collection  of  pictures,  a  finer  and  grander  building, 
and  one  better  fitted  to  its  purposes,  than  any  similar  one  in  Italy  or 
elsewhere.  You  must  come  here  again,  indeed  you  must.  Before  I 
tried  the  experiment  I  would  not  have  said  sa  In  truth,  I  came 
most  reluctantly.  But  I  find  the  improvements  in  travelling  so  great, 
that  what  used  to  cause  me  constant  weariness  and  vexation  now 
causes  me  neither ;  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  enjoy  myself  more  — 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  I  move 
about,  and  live  —  than  I  did  in  either  of  my  other  visits  to  Eu- 
rope. .... 

I  am  very  glad  that  Congress  has  adjourned,  and  I  shall  be  still 
more  glad  when  the  Ides  of  November  are  past.  Nobody  has  said  an 
unkind  or  unpleasant  word  to  me  about  our  country  since  I  have 
been  in  Europe  ;  but  I  feel,  on  all  sides,  that  we  stand  in  little  favor 
or  respect  Humboldt  —  whom  I  have  seen  every  day,  or  had  a  note 
from  him  —  is,  I  understand,  very  strong  in  his  remarks  sometimes, 
even  to  Americans.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  surprised.  But  I  hope 
for  the  best,  and  alwajrs  talk  cheerfully.  Mr.  Fillmore  left  a  most 
agreeable  impression  here.  The  King  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
told  me  he  would  vote  for  him  for  President  I  replied,  that  Bu- 
dianan  would  get  the  election,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  vote. 
''Well,"  he  answered,  ''never  mind,  I  am  glad  we  are  of  the  same 
party,  and  you  may  always  count  upon  my  vote,  at  any  rate." 

We  had  heeia  talking  some  time  on  American  politics,  and  I  had 
told  him  that  I  was  of  Fillmore's  faction.  En  pasMutt  let  me  say, 
that  the  King  is  oiie  of  the  most  agreeable  men  in  conversation  that 
I  have  ever  talked  with,  and  has  that  reputation  here.  But  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  being  a  great  or  wise  statesman. 

Dbesden,  September  21.  —  I  returned  to  Dresden  last  night,  and 
this  morning,  when  tnmmg  over  my  papers,  I  fell  upon  a  memoran- 
dum about  a  new  ordinance  for  the  Libnffy,  concerning  which  we 
talked  last  March,  and  I  gave  you  a  sketch  or  outline,  trusting  that 
it  would  be  done  this  mutomn.  Now  is  the  time.  Pkase  give  your 
thought  to  it  ...  . 
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To  William  S.  Dextkr. 

Dresden,  September  24, 1856. 

My  dear  Dexter,  —  Thank  you  for  your  letter  from  Woods'  Hole, 
dated  August  24,  just  a  month  to-day.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  those 
who  are  so  far  o£f,  and  leave  interests  behind  greater  than  they  ever 
left  before,  to  have  such  cheerful  accounts,  and  to  have  them  so  often 
and  so  regularly.  .... 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are  all  well.  Nor  need  I  tell  you  what 
we  have  been  doing.  You  know  more  about  it,  from  the  time  of  our 
casting  off  from  the  wharf  in  East  Boston,  than  I  can  now  remember. 
But  in  general  terms,  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  a  much  better  time 
than  I  expected,  and  enjoyed  much  more  than  I  thought  we  should. 
The  travelling  servants  are  much  more  accomplished,  and  better  fitted 
to  their  business  than  they  used  to  be.  ...  .  When  I  was  first  in 
Europe,  forty  years  ago,  the  species  was  hardly  known,  and  the  few 
that  served  were  almost  entirely  real  couriers,  who  rode  ahead  to 
order  horses,  and  were  fit  for  little  else.  Twenty  years  ago  they 
were  better,  but  their  number  was  not  fairly  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  they  presumed  a  good  deal  upon  their  consequence.  Now  they 
offer  themselves  to  you  in  crowds,  and  competition  makes  them 
active,  efficient,  and  even  honest.  How  much  such  a  state  of  things 
alleviates  the  troubles  of  travelling  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  but  even 
this  improvement  is  little,  compared  with  the  improvement  in  the 
hotels,  and  the  hotel  service,  and  the  facilities  and  comforts  offered 
by  the  railroads.  The  result  in  my  own  case  is  that,  wholly  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  I  enjoy  travelling. 

Changes  I  find  on  all  sides ;  enormous,  and  sometimes  startling. 
Many  friends  are  gone,  who  used  to  be  very  important  to  us.  Tieck, 
Tiedge,  and  Mad.  de  Liittichau  among  the  first ;  but  more  remain, 
I  think,  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  after  the  kpse  of 
so  many  years,  and  we  find  them  very  kind.  Like  true  Germans, 
they  take  us  up  just  where  they  left  us.  This  I  say,  thinking  of 
Dresden  ;  but  at  Berlin  it  was  the  same,  and  so  it  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
wherever  we  go  in  Germany,  for  the  Germans  are  an  eminently 
faithful  people. 

We  all  feel  a  little  sorry  and  troubled  at  leaving  Dresden 

But  the  autumn  is  coming  on,  and  we  shall  find  milder  skies  and 
brighter  days  at  the  South.  We  set  off,  therefore,  to-morrow  for 
Vienna,  hoping  to  be  in  Venice  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  before 
Home  by  December  1 
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Give  mj  best  love  to  dear  Lizzie.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  she 
is  so  welL    Let  her  keep  gaining  till  I  see  her. 

Yours  very  aflfectionately, 

Geo.  Tioknob. 

To  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dexteb. 

Milan,  October  26, 1866. 

Dearest  Lizzie,  —  I  thank  your  husband,  through  you,  for  a  very 
kind  and  interesting  letter  that  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago, 
dated  October  7.  He  writes  to  me  always  on  important  matters, 
which  are  rarely  touched  upon  by  my  other  friends,  and  never  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will  continue  to 
tell  me  what  he  may  be  sure  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  anybody, 
and  what  I  am  particularly  glad  to  learn  from  him.  .... 

We  have  done  eminently  well  in  our  joumeyings  from  Vienna  to 
this  place,  and  seen  a  great  deal  that  interested  us.  Most  of  it  was 
new  to  me,  and  much  of  it  very  remarkable.  The  passage  of  the 
Semmering  —  the  first  day  after  leaving  Vienna  —  is  one  of  the 
grandest  things  that  can  be  seen  anywhere.  It  almost  —  perhaps 
quite  —  proves  that  a  railroad  can  be  built  over  the  Alps  ;  and  that 
people  will  go  in  four  or  five  days  to  Rome  from  London, — a  great 
matter  for  the  Cockneys,  who  only  care  to  be  able  to  say  they  have 
been  there,  having  little  comprehension  of  what  they  see,  and  none  at 
all  of  what  they  hear. 

The  journey  by  Gratz  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  —  which 
was  the  counterpart  to  the  one  we  made  by  Ischl  and  the  Lakes,  on 
the  north  side  twenty  years  ago  —  was  very  fine.  From  Adelsberg 
to  Venice,  by  Lend,  through  Friuli,  was  all  new,  likewise  ;  and  more 
than  that,  most  of  the  way  we  travelled  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
guide-books,  and  had  a  sense  of  discovery  as  we  went  along.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  picturesque  country,  and  we  avoided,  by  passing 
through  it,  the  passage  in  a  steamboat  from  Trieste  to  Venice 

Since  I  wrote  the  two  last  pages  I  have  been  to  high  mass  in  the 
cathedraL  The  music  was  not  much  ;  but  there  must  have  been  five 
thousand  people  at  least  present,  and  the  scene  was  very  grand  and 
solemn,  more  so,  I  think,  than  the  similar  one  is  at  St  Peter's.  We 
had  a  very  plain,  good  sermon  on  forgiveness  of  enemies,  which,  per- 
haps, half  the  audience  could  hear.  But  one  thing  I  would  desire  to 
note  oa  this  occasion,  viz.  that,  as  I  witnessed  to-day,  and  have  often 
witnessed  before,  the  habit  of  spitting  —  with  which  we  are  so  much 
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reproached  in  Yankeedom  —  is  by  no  means  an  exclusively  American 
habit.  I  find  it  common  in  Italy  thus  fiar.  Well-dresaed  people  all 
around  me  this  forenoon,  who  paid  for  the  chairs  they  occupied,  spat 
on  the  marble  floor  of  the  church  without  ceremony.  So  did  a  man 
of  science,  Secretary  of  the  Institute  at  Venice,  who  lived  in  a  fine, 
beautiful,  neat  palazzo,  that  was  once  Cardinal  Bembo's.  ....  In 
(Germany  they  seemed  a  little  more  careful,  but  there  was  plenty  of  it 
there  too.  .... 

But  let  us  talk  of  more  agreeable  things.  Anna  has  not,  I  thmk, 
kept  you  in  ignorance  of  Count  Frederic  Thun,  the  present  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  or  of  his  charming  wife, 
or  of  the  most  agreeable  dinner  we  had  in  his  palazzo  at  Verona. 
When  we  left  him,  he  told  us  he  should  soon  be  in  Milan  on  business, 
and  that  very  likely  he  should  see  us  again.  Last  evening  he  came  in 
at  eight  o'clock — just  like  an  old  friend  in  Park  Street  —  and  sat 
with  us  till  bedtime.  His  English  is  excellent,  and  he  talked  with 
great  frankness  and  power ;  about  European  politics  generally,  the 
troubles  in  Qermany  in  1848  -  49,  and  the  present  state  of  Italy.  I 
have  seldom  been  more  interested 

Badetzky,  at  ninety,  is  full  of  fire,  rising  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  working,  with  faculties  unbroken  by  age,  until  evening,  when  he 
goes  early  to  bed.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  his  physicians  told 
him  that  he  could  not  any  longer  mount  on  horseback.  For  a  moment 
it  distressed  him  very  much,  and  he  wept  Even  afterwards  it  con- 
tinued to  worry  him,  and  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  saying  that  he 
was  no  longer  fit  to  command  troops,  at  whose  head  he  could  no 
longer  march.  But  the  Emperor  refused  to  accept  his  resignation 
with  words  so  kindly  and  gracious,  that  he  consented  to  keep  his 
place,  and  has  had  a  little  carriage  constructed  in  which  he  can  re- 
view the  troops  quite  to  his  mind ;  so  that  the  Count  says  he  is  in 
better  spirits,  and  oftener  in  the  field,  than  for  some  years.  That  he 
is  a  most  wonderful  man  for  his  age,  there  can  be  no  doubt  .... 

Count  Thun  is  as  energetic  as  he.  And  the  power  and  resources  of 
both  are  wanted  here,  for  no  position  in  the  Empire  is  more  important 
or  more  beset  with  difficulties  than  theirs. 

While  your  mother  was  at  the  Lake  of  Como  I  spent  my  days  in 
the  libraries  here,  and  with  three  or  four  men  of  science  and  letters. 
But  one  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  attracted  by  the  annunciaticxn 
of  a  comedy  of  Goldoni,  "La,  Spoea  Sagace,"  —  The  Discreet  Bride. 
.  .  .  .  The  price  of  the  best  seat  in  the  house  was  about  twenty-seven 
cents,  but  the  stage  and  all  the  accessories  were  very  good«  the  acting 
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admirable,  and  the  audience  decent  and  well  behaved.  Few  paid 
so  dear  as  I  did  for  a  place,  none  more,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  audience — which  about  half  filled  the  theatre  —  went  in  their 
work-day  clothes,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  a  very  domestic  way  of 
spending  the  evening.  ....  I  noticed  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
looked  like  modest  &hot)keeper8,  or,  perhax>8,  respectable  mechanics, 
who  had  a  little  son  between  them,  so  young,  that,  not  being  able  to 
enjoy  the  play,  he  had  been  permitted  to  bring  his  cat  to  amuse 

him It  was  capital ;  genuine,  popular  Venetian  characters, 

set  forth  in  the  purest  and  simplest  Italian  verse,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
all  admirably  performed.  Qet  the  play ;  it  will  amuse  you.  ....  I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  read  a  good  many  of  the  plays,  and  if  you 
do,  you  may  always  remember  that  they  are  perfectly  true  to  Vene- 
tian life  and  manners,  and  relished  ibr  that  reason  by  all  classes  of 
society  in  the  North  of  Italy.  .... 
Addio,  carissima.    Off  at  eight  to^nonow,  for  Firenze  la  bella. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

Italy. —  Winter  in  Rome. — Florence,  Turin,  Paris. — Letters  to  Mr. 
Prescottf  Count  Circourt,  and  Mr.  Greenough. 

To  William  H.  Prescott. 

Rome,  November  24, 1856. 

Dear  William, — .  .  .  .  We  have  had  delicious  joomeyings,  fine 
weather  without  interruption. ....  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  mucL  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  a  gayer  party 
has  crossed  the  Alps  this  year ;  and  now  we  have  been  four  days 
settled  at  Rome,  at  the  Hotel  des  lies  Britannique.  ....  We  have 
had  a  little  touch  of  cold  weather,  but  the  roses  are  still  in  full  blow, 
and  so  are  the  cactuses,  and  other  southern  plants,  in  great  numbers 
on  the  Pincio. 

We  had  a  week  of  full  moon  at  Venice, — including  the  eclipse, — 
and  enjoyed  our  open  gondola  on  the  Qrand  Canal,  which  was  filled 
with  Bacarole  choruses  till  after  midnight  nearly  every  night  we 
were  there,  a  thing  to  be  had  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  At  Verona 
I  stopped  a  day,  chiefly  in  order  to  see  Count  Frederic  Thun,  the 
civil  "Viceroy"  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  as  Radetzky  is  the  mili- 
tary ;  neither  having  the  title,  but  all  the  power.  .... 

In  Milai«  I  found  friends  old  and  new,  and  occupation  enough  for 
the  five  days  we  stopped  there.  And  then  such  a  journey  as  we  had 
for  seven  days  to  Florence  ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  so  to  speak  ;  no 
wind,  no  heat,  no  cold,  no  dust;  the  carriage  always  open,  and 
breathing  and  living  a  pleasure  in  such  an  atmosphere.  We  paused 
at  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  so  that  the  ladies  could 
see  everything  they  wanted  to  see,  and  drove  down  into  Florence 
on  the  2d  of  November  through  hedge-rows  of  myrtle  and  roses. 
There  we  stopped  thirteen  days.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  for  the 
Library,  in  establishing  a  permanent  agency,  and  ordering  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  But  I  went  to  see  the  old  things  that  most  inter- 
ested me,  in  my  three  previous  visits,  and  look  forward  to  my  fifth 
next  spring,  with  added  pleasure  and  interest. 
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Society  is  abundant  there,  and  good.  I  called,  soon  after  my  arri- 
val, on  Gino  Capponi,  and  as  be  was  not  at  home,  left  my  card. 
The  same  evening  he  came  to  see  ns ;  totally  blind,  and  led  in  by 
a  friend  and  a  servant ;  and  afterwards  came  in  the  same  way  and 
spent  three  more  evenings.  His  infirmity  seems  to  have  taken  away 
none  of  his  courage  or  spirits.  He  talks  with  the  same  richness  and 
power,  philosophy  and  faith,  that  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  with 
the  same  vast  knowledge  of  facts  and  details,  which  yet  never  over^ 
lay  or  embarrass  his  wisdom.  There  are  certainly  few  men  like  him. 
But  the  old,  rich,  powerful  family,  recorded  by  Dante, — and  great 
before  Dante's  time,  as  well  as  ever  since,  —  disappears  with  him,  and 
all  his  vast  fortune  passes  to  another  name.  .... 

And  yet  he  bates  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and  talks  about  the  great 
interests  of  the  world,  and  the  state  and  prospects  of  Italy,  as  if 
they  were  his  personal  affairs,  and  as  if  his  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
great  race,  were  connected  with  them  as  they  used  to  be.  Of  course 
he  has  no  political  influence,  and  desires  none.  In  the  troubles  of 
1848-49,  when,  not  quite  blind,  he  was  for  some  months  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  did  good  service  to  the  state  by  counsels  of  mod- 
eration ;  and  now,  when  everything  is  changed,  he  preserves  not  only 
the  respect  of  Tuscany,  but  of  enlightened  Italians  everywhere  ;  and 
even  the  personal  kindness  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  spoke  to  me 
of  him  with  great  respect,  while  on  his  part  he  did  full  justice  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  his  motives. 

But  his  main  attributes  are  those  of  a  wise,  learned  philosopher. 
He  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Stoa,  or  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  and  would  have  left  his  mark  on  either. 
The  Baron  von  Keumont,  Prussian  Minister  in  Tuscany,  who  has 
been  in  Italy  twenty  years,  —  and  whom  Humboldt  told  me  he 
considered  eminently  qualified  to  write  a  history  of  any  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  —  said  to  me,  "  Once  a  week  I  spend  an  afternoon  with 
the  Marquis  Capponi  to  take  a  lesson  in  Italian  history.  Nobody 
knows  it  as  he  does." 

I  speak  to  you  at  large  about  Capponi,  because  you  are  more  in- 
terested in  him,  I  suppose,  than  you  are  in  anybody  else  in  Florence. 
He  told  me  that  the  first  hundred  pages  of  your  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella"  were  translated  by  Mariotti,*  who  used  to  live  in  Boston, 
and  that  they  were  better  done  than  the  rest  .... 

I  passed  an  evening  with  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  soon  after  we 

*  Signor  Antonio  Oallenga,  author  of  "Country  Life  in  Piedmont/'  and 
works  on  the  history  and  present  state  of  Italy.    Mariotti  was  a  pseudonyme. 
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reached  Florence,  went  off  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  a 
very  charming  Saxon  Princess.  He  is  more  changed  than  almost 
anybody  I  have  yet  seen.  He  stoops,  and  is  very  gray.  But  this 
can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Before  1848  he  thought  himself  a  pop. 
ular  prince,  and  believed  he  belonged  to  the  true  party  of  progress. 
The  rude  awakening  that  he  had  from  that  delusio'n  has  much 
changed  and  disheartened  him.  Otherwise  he  is  the  same,  not  quick 
in  perception,  but  intelligent,  painstaking,  honest,  and  absolutely 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  reproach,  in  what  r^ards  his  private  life 
and  personal  character.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  high  position.  It  is 
a  very  false  one.  He  was  very  eager  in  his  inquiries  about  the 
United  States,  and  often  acute  in  the  questions  he  put  to  me.  .... 

On  looking  over  your  letter  to  see  if  there  is  anything  to  answer^ 
I  notice  with  pleasure  what  you  say  of  Humboldt  He  is,  indeed, 
a  man  worth  knowing,  and  even  more  so  now,  than  he  was  when  I 
was  first  acquainted  with  him  in  1817-19.  His  kindliness  increases 
with  his  years.  Every  day  of  the  fortnight  I  was  in  Berlin  he  did 
something  for  me,  and  every  day  I  either  saw  him  or  had  a  note  from 
him.  The  minuteness  of  his  care  would  have  been  remarkable  in  a 
young  man.  One  day,  when,  at  our  own  lodgings,  we  expressed  a 
doubt  about  going  to  Potsdam,  he  urged  us  so  strongly  to  go,  axA 
said  so  much  about  the  changes  since  we  were  last  there,  that  we  told 
him  we  would  take  the  next  day  for  it  The  same  evening  there  came 
a  long  note  entitled  "Plan  strat^gique  pour  Potsdam,"  containing 
the  minutest  directions  about  going  and  returning,  with  a  list  of  every- 
thing we  ought  to  see  there.*  On  arriving,  we  found  the  librarian 
of  the  library  of  Frederic  II.  waiting  to  receive  us,  with  a  similar 
note  of  detailed  directions  in  his  hand,  and  pleased,  from  reverence 
for  Humboldt,  to  show  the  whole,  exactly  in  the  order  he  had  ap- 
pointed, and  then  see  us  to  the  cars  to  go  back.  Once,  as  we  were 
going  along  a  walk  where  a  cord  had  been  stretched,  to  signify  that 
the  passage  was  forbidden,  he  removed  it  and  told  us  to  go  through. 
I  hesitated,  and  objected  on  account  of  the  prohibition.  "  I  should 
like,**  he  replied,  "  to  see  anybody,  in  Potsdam  or  Berlin,  who  will 
stop  me  when  I  have  these  crooked  lines  that  everybody  knows" — 
taking  out  HumboldVs  note  —  "telling  me  to  go  on." 

Just  so  it  was  when  I  dined  with  the  King,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  to  him  from  the  King  of  Saxony.  It  was  a  large  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Badeh,  who  was  married  three 

*  He  took  the  same  pains  to  enable  Mr.  Ticknot  to  see  to  advantage  hii 
brother,  Williani  von  Humboldt's,  place  at  TegeL 
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days  afterwards  to  the  beautiful  and  only  niece  of  the  King.  Hum- 
boldt, as  you  know,  dines  with  the  King  every  day,  and  sits  in  the 
Btranger's  place  of  honor,  opposite  to  him  at  a  narrow  table.  He  had 
me  introduced  by  die  proper  person  to  all  the  family,  and  introduced 
me,  himself,  to  everybody  else  that  1  could  possibly  desire  to  know, 
and  more  than  I  can  now  remember ;  intimated — I  have  no  doubt — 
to  the  King  that  he  would  like  to  have  him  talk  to  me,  —  for  he  did 
it,  a  long  time  after  dinner, — and  placed  me  at  table  opposite  to  the 
bride,  as  he  said,  that  1  might  see  how  handsome  she  was,  and  near 
himself,  who,  like  many  men  of  extreme  age,  eats  very  largely,  yet 
still  talked  all  the  time,  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing  else.  He  had 
the  great  collections  in  the  arts  opened  to  us  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  ;  met  us  at  Ranch's  studio,  at  the  time  when  he  knew  £auch 
had  invited  us  to  be  there,''*'  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  seeming  to  care  for 
us  constantly.  I  do  not  believe  there  ia  another  man  in  £urope  who 
would  have  taken  such  trouble  for  a  person  of  so  little  consequence, 
tmd  from  whom  he  could  expect  only  gratitude. 

November  27.  —  We  have  been  here  a  week,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  the  dd  places  and  monuments.  They  all  seem  natural ; 
some  fresh,  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday,  particularly  St  P^^er's 
and  the  Panthecm.  Yesterday  afternoon,  the  weather  being  very  fine, 
we  went  to  the  top  of  the  Capitol  and  looked  at  the  grand  panorama, 
the  stptem  dominos  numteSj  the  old  Alban  Hills,  the  Sabine,  the  re-, 
mote  snow-capped  Apennines,  and  then  the  whole  modem  city, 
crowded  at  our  feet  It  was.  such  a  sight  as  can  never  be  seen  too 
often,  and  1  was  glad  to  find  that  1  knew  nearly  everything  by  heart 
I  think  I  shall  enjoy  Bome  very  much,  because  I  shall  go  to  see  only 
the  things  I  want  to.  Having  seen  everything  twice  before  with  care, 
I  regard  myself  as  evnerUui.  .... 

If  at  any  time  you  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  yen  have 
only  to  stop  and  see  Lizzie  a  moment  She  always  has  the  last  news, 
and  will  be  only  too  happy  to  tell  them,  or  read  them,  in  exchange 
for  the  great  pleasure  a  little  visit  from  you  will  give  her.  .... 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  Robertson,  expurgcUus  et  emenda- 
fiM,  is  so  near  the  confines  of  day.  I  only  wish  it  were  all  your  work 
instead  of  a  part ;  for  respectable  as  the  old,  philosophical  Edinbui^h 
clergyman  was,  he  can  never  be  made  fit  to  fill  the  gap  between 

^^Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  and  "Philip  II." Ma  basta. 

Yours  always, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

^  Taking  with  hira  the  lately  anived  foUo  of  tiie  "  Uiiited  States  Expedition 
to  Japan,**  which  he  had  Just  learned  that  Mr.  Ticknor  had  not  yet  seen. 
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To  William  H.  Prbscott. 

Bomb,  January  25, 1857. 

Dear  William, — I  have  received  your  characteristic  and  agreeable 
letter  of  December  8,  and  received  it  in  Rome,  an  you  thought  I 
should.  It  is  a  nice  old  place  to  get  pleasant  news  in,  and  to  live  in, 
and  to  go  about ;  a  little  out  of  repair,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Cockney 
said,  but  not  the  worse  for  that  At  least,  such  as  it  is,  I  observe  that 
those  who  have  been  here  once  are  more  glad  to  come  again  than 
if  they  had  never  been,  and  that  those  who  have  lived  here  long  are 
apt  to  hanker  after  it,  and  come  at  last  to  end  their  days  among  its 
ruins  and  recollections.  ....  Nor  am  I  much  astonished  at  it.  The 
society  is  not  exactly  like  what  society  is  in  any  other  capital  in  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  very  attractive,  and  has  gradually  settled  into  forms 
well  fitted  to  its  condition  and  character.  Mad.  de  Stael  — who  was 
a  good  judge,  and  a  dainty  one,  too,  in  such  matters  —  is  known  to 
have  liked  it  very  much,  and  to  have  spoken  of  it  in  a  way  that  some- 
times surprised  her  friends  in  Paris.  In  Corinne,  —  I  think  it  is,  at 
any  rate  it  is  somewhere,  —  speaking  of  Rome  she  says,  "Cest  le 
salon  de  TEurope,"  and  the  phrase  has  its  force.  More  or  less  distin- 
guished and  intellectual  persons  come  here  every  winter  from  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and  as  there  is  really  but  one  society, 
they  must  either  live  isolated,  or  among  their  own  countrymen,  or 
meet  in  the  common  places  of  exchange  for  all,  and  carry  on,  in  the 
conversational  language  of  all,  an  intercourse  which  never  wants  topics 
for  agreeable  conversation 

Society  has  grown  more  luxurious,  more  elaborate,  and  less  gay. 
The  ladies'  dresses,  by  their  size,  really  embarrass  it  somewhat,  and 
Queen  Christina,'*  with  the  ceremonies  attending  such  a  personage 
every^'here,  embarrasses  it  still  more  this  year.  Above  all,  it  costs 
too  much.  Three  balls,  therefore,  are  as  much  as  anybody  gave  last 
winter,  or  will  give  this  year.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  tea  and  talk, 
ices  and  sideboard  refreshments,  which  at  Count  Lutzow's  and  the 
Marquis  Spinola's  are  very  agreeable  once  a  week,  and  pretty  dull  at 
the  Roman  Princesses  of  the  race  of  Fabius  Maximus.  At  cUl  the 
other  palazzos  —  and  in  sundry  other  places  —  a  half-hour  or  an  hour 
may  be  spent  pleasantly,  whenever  the  inmates  are  not  out  visiting,  a 
fact  politely  intimated  by  shutting  half  of  the  porte-cochere.  I  go 
pretty  often  in  this  way,  especially  to  the  Borghe8es',t  where  there  is 

♦  Dowager-Queen  of  Spain. 

t  One  evening  in  conversation  with  the  Dowager-Princess  Boiigfaese,  the  fact 
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of  course  much  of  a  French  tone,  and  where,  amidst  all  the  luxury  of 
Paris,  and  in  grand  old  tapestried  halls,  such  as  Paris  cannot  show, 
you  find  the  most  simple  and  unpretending  ways  ;  the  children  and 
their  pla3rthings,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  mixed  up  with 
a  stray  cardinal  or  two,  or  a  couple  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  their 
wives,  as  I  witnessed  the  last  time  I  was  there 

Of  the  French,  except  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy,  ....  I  know 

hardly  anybody  that  I  care  to  see  often But  we  are  promised 

Ampere,  who  comes  to  Kome  as  often  as  he  can,  and  generally  writes 
something  good  about  it  afterwards.  Indeed,  in  consequence  of  his 
visit  last  year,  he  has  lately  published  some  remarks  about  the  period 
of  decay  in  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  by  an  intended  ricochet^  hits 
the  present  Emperor  so  hard  that,  as  his  Ambassador  said  to  me  the 
other  night,  speaking  of  Ampere,  "on  I'a  terriblement  grond^,"  mean- 
ing that  the  imperial  newspapers  had  come  down  very  hard  upon  him. 

But  he  will  be  well  received  at  the  Embassy  here  notwithstanding, 
he  is  so  agreeable.*  You  must  recollect  him  in  Boston,  full  of  esprit^ 
and  with  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  partly  inherited  as  it  were  from 
his  remarkable  father,  but  chiefly  acquired  by  hard  work  and  very 
extensive  travels.  He  is  a  member  of  two  classes  of  the  Institute,  and 
one  of  the  few  very  popular  men  of  letters  now  in  Paris. 

The  Germans  are  better  oflf,  as  they  always  are  in  Rome,  where  they 
have  loved  to  come  ever  since  their  first  irruption,  fourteen  centuries 
and  more  ago.  The  ablest  man  I  meet  is,  I  suppose,  Count  CoUoredo, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  living  in  great  state  and  luxury  in  the  vast 
old  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  He  is  a  spare  man,  looking  much  like  a 
Yankee,  quick  and  eager  in  all  his  motions,  yet  unmistakably  a  grand- 
seigneur,  both  by  the  dignity  and  by  the  attentive  politeness  of  his 
manners.  We  knew  him  very  well  twenty  years  ago,  just  beginning 
his  career  as  Austrian  Minister  at  Dresden  with  auguries  of  great  suc- 

was  noticed  that  in  his  three  visits  to  Europe,  Mr.  Ticknor  had  met  inemberB 
of  five  generations  of  the  family  of  the  Princess,  who  was  nSe  la  Rochefoucauld. 
An  appointment  was  immediately  made  for  his  seeing  her  infant  great-grandson, 
who  represented  the  sixth  generation,  and  Prince  Borghese  laughingly  bade  him 
come  back  in  another  twenty  years  and  see  the  next  The  frequency  of  this 
kind  of  incident  became  amusing  to  Mr.  Ticknor's  party,  so  that  once,  on  seeing 
him  introduced  to  an  Italian  lady  and  presently  use  a  gesture  as  of  measuring 
a  small  height  from  the  ground,  one  exclaimed,  "  Of  course,  he  is  telling  her  he 
saw  her  when  she  was  a  little  child,"  which  proved  to  be  the  fact. 

*  In  the  margin  of  this  letter  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote :  *'  Feb.  15.  Ampere  has 
been  here  a  fortnight,  and  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  first  place  in  which 
I  met  hhn,  the  day  of  his  arrival,  was  that  Embassy.  But  he  goes  everywhere.** 
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0688,  which  have  been  fully  justified ;  for  he  satisfied  his  government 
during  five  years  of  trouble  and  anxiety  in  England,  including  the 
Russian  war,  and  has  been  sent  here  now,  — much  to  his  own  satis- 
iaction,  —  on  account  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  France.  His 
wife  —  whom  we  also  knew  in  I^resdeui  though  he  was  not  then  mar- 
ried to  her — is.  a  Polish  lady,  very  rich,  and  by  her  talent  fit  to  do 
half  the  work  df  his  Embassy,  any  day.  Both  are  very  agreeable, 
courtly  people,  who  have.th^  lame  of  giving  the  best  dinners  that  aie 
given  in  Italy.  X  have  been  at  one  which  was  given  to  Count  Goyon, 
the  French  Commander,  on  his  first  arrival  hera  It  was  quite  beyond 
any  scale  I  have  for  measuring  such  things^  but  it  struck  me  as  more 
simple  in  its  arrangements  and  compounds  than  I  expected.  .... 

On  our  arrival  we  found,  in  the  hotel  where  we  live,  Baron  Schack,. 
who  wrote  the  remarkable  book  you  know  of  on  the  Spanish  Drama) 
and  who  has  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature,  and 
of  everything  Spanish,  having  lived  in  Spain  two  or  three  yean^  and 
worked  there  like  a  dog.*  I  have  had  great  comfort  in  him,  the 
more,  because,  being  in  very  bad  health  and  hardly  able  to  go  out  at 
all,  he  has  been  glad  to  have  me  sit  with  him,  whenever  I  could  find 
half  an  hour  for  it  He  is  a  man  of  good  fortune,  but  as  simple- 
hearted  and  unsophisticated  a  mere  German  scholar  as  I  have  ever 
known,  reading  nearly  all  languages  wordi  it,  and  talking  several, 
especially  English,  very  welL  .... 

Gregorovius,  too,  is  here,  whose  remarkable  book  on  Coinca  was 
not  only  translated  into  English,  but  had  the  honor  of  a  separate 
translation  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  employed  the  last  four 
years  on  a  history  of  Rome  for  the  eleven  centuries  and  more  that 
elapsed  between  its  first  occupation  by  the  barbarians  and  its  capture 
by  the  Constable  Bourbon  ;  a  well-limited  period,  taking  in  what  may 
most  fairly  be  called  the  Middle  Ages.  He  assigns  six  years  moie  to 
his  most  difficult  task,  living  here  meanwhile  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, but  with  a  very  bright,  cheerful  nature,  that  seems  to  gild  his 
dark  hours  as  they  move  on X  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  let- 
ter that  Rome  is  a  good  place  to  live  in  permanently Three  or 

four  hours  every  day  are  spent  in  going  about,  often  to  drive  in  deli* 
dous  weather-*- the  roses  are  in  blow,  and  the  oaonellias  just  comiiig 
out —  over  the  Campagna  in  an  open  carriage,  with  grand  ranges  of 
aqueducts  on  each  side,  and  before  us  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hiU& 
....  More  often  we  go  to  see  what  you  saw  in  your  time  and  I  in 
mine,  but  to  which  I  am  surprised  to  find  additions  of  interest  much 
beyond  what  I  expected. 

♦  See  arUe,  p.  250. 
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Some  of  us  lately  saw  the  remains  of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius, 
recently  dug  out,  just  where  Dionysius  HalicaniasBus  said  it  would  ba 
found,  if  they  would  remove  the  houses,  standing  over  it  in  his  time, 
A  few  days  ago  we  took  a  learned  young  Qerman,  who  has  been  two 
years  here  looking  up  antiquities  in  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  govern* 
ment,  and  went  with  him  over  the  Forum  and  the  a4iacent  loealitiea. 
A  great  deal  has  been  excavated,  and  much  is  now  certain  and  settled 
that  was  in  fierce  contest  when  I  went  over  the  same  ground  with 
Bunsen  twenty  years  ago.  .... 

Qoing  outside  of  the  city  there  are  two  marvellous  things  to  see  that 
were  not  to  be  seen  in  our  time.  One  is  the  Appian  Way, — regina 
inarumy — which  has  been  opened  quite  out  to  Albano,  and  its  tombs 
uncovered  farther  than  we  have  yet  driven.  ....  The  other  is  the 
€2ataconibs,  where  a  great  deal  of  work  has  lately  been  done,  and  very 
extraordinary  remains  of  the  early  Christians  and  their  art  discov- 
ered.  We  passed  two  hours  in  one  the  other  day  under  the  leading 
and  lecturing  of  de  Rossi,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  man,  who 
has  made  many  of  the  excavations  and  will  publish  a  book  about 
th^oa.  Whewell  was  of  the  party,  and  we  were  all  greatly  surprised 
at  what  we  saw.  .... 

As  I  am  in  the  cat^oiy  of  changes  in  Rome,  I  will  give  you  an- 
other class  of  them,  —  I  mean  those  that  relate  to  ecclesiastiofd  affairs 
and  manners.  The  manners  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  probably  of  all 
cjasses  of  the  clergy,  are  become  more  staid  ;  perhaps  their  characters 
are  improved,  for  I  hear  fewer  stories  to  their  discredit.  The  first 
time  I  was  invited  to  the  Borgheses'  in  1836,  was  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  entered  was  seven  Cardinals, 
four  at  one  table,  three  at  another,  with  their  red  skull-caps  and  pied* 
deperdrix,  playing  at  cards.  Similar  exhibitions  I  witnessed  all  the 
season  through,  there  and  elsewhere.  But  this  year  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  Cardinal  at  a  card-table.    The  Pope  is  known  to  disapprove 

it,  and  that  is  enough Indeed,  though  ecclesiastics  of  all  the 

higher  ranks  go  into  fashionable  society  still,  and  even  to  balls,  their 
numbers  are  smaller,  and  they  go  early  and  leave  soon.  The  Pope's 
favor  can  hardly  be  had  else ;  for  however  much  the  people  generally 
may  dislike  him, —  or  rathet  his  ministers,  —  those  near  his  person 
are  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  all  admit  him  to  be  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable character,  and  to  be  striving  above  everything  else,  by  his 
own  strict  observances  and  by  corresponding  requirements  of  others, 
to  advance  the  Catholic  religion. 

We  have  every  way  an  agreeable  time  here  ;  generally  a  merry  one. 
15* 
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Pleasant  occupations  are  abundant,  and  pleasant  people  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  salons  and  at  the  dinner-tables.    Anna  the  elder, 
having  once  gone  thoroughly  through  all  the  phases  and  fashions  of 
Roman  society,  has  declined  it  this  time.  .....  Anna  the  younger, 

passing  every  forenoon  in  an  atelier  at  landscape-painting,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  sight-seeing,  began  the  season  with  the  same  pur- 
pose of  abstinence  ;  but,  since  the  Carnival  came  in,  she  has  thawed 
out  a  little,  and  been  to  sundry  balls  and  parties,  which  have  amused 
her  a  good  deal.  I  have  worked  a  good  deal,  more  than  I  expected 
to,  and  have  found  more  than  I  anticipated  in  the  libraries,  which 
seem  to  expand  as  I  advance.  .... 

February  17.  — .  .  .  .  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Carnival,  with 
mild,  delicious,  clear  weather,  that  makes  everything  gay,  carries 
everybody  into  the  Corso  in  open  calfeches,  and  fills  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese  with  blue  violets,  and  the  Villa  Pamphili  with  roses  and  camel- 
lias. We  have  a  balcony  in  the  Corso,  and  grow  as  crazy  as  the  crowd 
below  us.  Ristori  is  acting,  and  we  have  a  box  at  the  theatre.  The 
upper  society  is  as  active  as  the  lower,  mingling  with  it  on  even 
terms  all  the  afternoons,  and  setting  up  for  itself  with  dinners  and 
balls  in  the  evenings.  ....  It  is  all  very  strange,  often  a  mad  scene. 
I  think  I  never  saw  so  much  of  it  before,  or  was  so  much  with  the 
X)eople  that  carry  it  on.  Certainly  I  never  watched  it  so  carefully,  or 
knew  so  much  about  it,  as  I  do  now.*  .... 

I  will  fill  up  my  little  space  with  an  account  of  a  dinner  yesterday, 
unlike  any  I  have  seen  here.t  It  was  at  the  Due  de  Rignano's,  a 
statesman  who  was  in  poor  Rossi's  excellent  cabinet,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  respectable  men  in  Rome.  He  lives  with  great  luxury 
in  his  palace  on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol,  and  had  at  his  table  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  French  Academy  here,  a  professor  from 
the  Sapienza,  de  la  Rive,  Ampere,  Visconti,  Pentland,  —  who  wrote 
the  Murray  on  Rome,  and  is  more  than  half  an  Italian,  —  the  Due  de 
Sermoneta,! —  who  is  accounted  the  pleasantest  man  in  society  here, 

♦  In  1837  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival  were  prohibited  from  fear  of 
cholera.  In  1818  they  were  free  from  the  noisy  and  boisterous  manners  of  for- 
eigners, and  Mr.  Ticknor  remarked  on  the  difference,  saying  that  then,  instead 
of  the  present  indiscriminate  pelting  with  cruel  plaster  cot^eiti,  nothing  but 
bouquets  and  bonbons  were  thrown,  and  those  only  as  signs  of  recognition  de- 
spite the  mask  and  disguise. 

t  Mr.  Ticknor  dined  also  during  the  winter  at  the  French  and  Sardinian  Em- 
bassies*, and  at  Prince  Borghese's,  as  well  as  at  other  tables,  both  Roman  and 
foreign. 

I  Marohese  Oaetano  of  the  e^trlier  visit.    See  ante,  p.  70. 
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and  who  has  a  great  deal  of  literary  cultivation,  —  with  two  or  three 
members  of  the  family,  including  the  Duchess,  who  was  the  only  lady 
at  table.  The  service  was  silver,  as  in  most  great  Roman  houses,  and 
the  dinner  recherche,  after  the  Paris  fashion*  But  it  was  really  a 
dinner  for  tdlky  and  in  this  particular  was  very  brilliant. 

The  curious  circumstance  about  it,  however,  was,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  regular  two  hours,  we  went  into  the  sdUm  for  coflFee,  and  there 
continued  the  conversation  on  French  politics,  Italian  literature,  etc., 
near  two  hours  more,  with  cigars,  to  the  full  content  of  the  Duchess, 
—  a  Piombino,  —  who  enjoyed  it  very  much,  talk,  cigars,  and  all. 
Ampere,  de  la  Rive,  and  Sermoneta  —  especially  the  first  and  the 
last  —  were  admirable.  I  have  not  been  present  at  so  agreeable  and 
brilliant  a  dinner  in  Europe.  Don't  you  think  the  Italians  are  im- 
proving ? 

On  looking  over  your  letter,  as  is  my  fashion  when  I  am  closing  an 
answer,  I  find  two  things  that  surprise  me.  Who  told  you  that  I 
**  outwatch  the  bear,**  and  that  I  "  keep  a  diary  "  ?  Both  are  mis- 
takes. I  have  led  a  more  regular  life  as  to  bedtimes  for  the  last 
eight  months  than  I  do  at  home  ;  and  as  for  journal,  I  do  not  even 
write  many  letters,  though  when  I  do,  as  you  see,  they  are  apt  to  be 
long  ones.  However,  there  is  an  end  to  everything  human.  When 
we  leave  Rome,  we  shall  have  so  much  travelling  to  do,  that  I  think 
letters  on  my  part  will  be  rarer  than  ever.  ....  But  my  paper  is 
full.  Are  you  not  glad  ?  Love  to  Susan,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
to  Elizabeth.*    We  think  and  talk  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  long  to 

see  you.  Always  yours, 

G.  T. 

To  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt. 

Naples,  March  27, 1857. 
My  dear  Count  Circourt,  —  I  received  in  Rome  your  very  kind 
letter,  enclosing  one  for  Count  (Joyon,  and  your  little  note  introdu- 
cing Mrs.  Gaskell  and  her  two  daughters.  ....  We  enjoyed  very 
much  our  acquaintance  with  the  de  la  Rives,  —  excellent  people,  full 
of  intelligence,  and  the  most  kindly  natures.  We  were  a  good  deal 
together,  and  parted  from  them  with  no  little  regret.  ....  With 
Visconti,  who  is  in  all  societies,  as  he  always  has  been,  we  went  to 
the  excavations  he  is  superintending  at  Ostia,  and  to  the  Lateran 
Museum,  which  he  is  arranging,  and  found  him  full  of  knowledge, 
inherited  and  acquired 

*  Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Mr.  Prescott. 
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Let  me  add  that  I  visited  the  Duchess  de  Blacaa,  and  was  much 
touched  with  her  situation  and  appearance,  —  a  channing  person,  the 
resources  of  whose  character  seem  to  be  brought  out  by  the  great 
calamity  of  her  husband's  illnesa  Pray  offer  my  homage  to  the 
Duchess  de  R^uzan,  and  tell  her  how  much  I  was  gratified  by  my 
Httle  visit  to  her  daughter,  and  how  sincerely  I  sympathized  with  the 
misfortune,  th^t  brought  her  to  Rome 

The  most  tpirituel  of  the  persons  I  knew  was  the  Due  de  Senno- 
neta,  who  would  be  distinguished  anywhere  for  his  taste,  knowledge, 
acuteness,  and  wit    But  otl^eis  were  not  wanting. 

Cardinal  Antonelli,  whom  I  visited  at  the  Vatican,  and  who  was  to 
be  found  in  all  societies,  struck  me  as  an  i^omplished  person,  with 
winning  manners,  but  with  much  more  the  air  of  the  world  than  that 
of  the  church.  He  was  always  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  think  agreeable 
to  nearly  eveiybody  in  common  intercourse.  ....  He  is  the  whole 
government.  The  Pope  occupies  himself  veiy  sincerely  and  earnestly 
with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church.  Cardinal  Antonelli  does 
all  the  rest.  .... 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the  Boman  government  can  get 
on  at  all,  without  a  man  ot  vigor  and  ability,  like  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
at  its  head.  Its  finances  are  much  embarrassed,  and  yet  no  jot  of  its 
outlay  can  be  spared,  for  its  employes  are  often  unpaid,  and  its  inevi- 
table expenses  are  increasing,  though  the  fact  ia,  as  much  as  possible, 
covered  up  and  concealed.  The  French  troops  are  a  grievous  burden 
and  dishonor,  but  no  reasonable  person  would  ask  to  have  them  taken 
away,  so  important  are  they  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  whole 
government,  therefore,  is  carried  on  in  the  boldest,  firmest  manner,  as 
if  ever3rthing  were  safe,  sure,  and  easy,  and  nothing  else,  it  seems  to 
me,  could  permit  it  to  be  carried  on  at  alL  The  question  is,  how  long 
such  a  state  of  things  can  last  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
could  hardly  have  lasted  as  long  as  it  has  already.  But  so  much  of 
Europe  is  in  a  similar  condition,  —  if  not  in  one  so  bad,  —  there  is 
such  a  general  moral  decay,  demanding  everywhere  military  repression 
and  great  vigor,  that  the  common  fate  seems  to  be  a  common  bond, 
holding  all  together,  lest  the  whole  should  bi;eak  up  in  one  and  the 
same  convulsion.  For  what  is  the  condition  of  Spain,  or  even  Aus- 
tria, —  both  really  bankrupt  and  dishonored,  —  and  how  stands  your 
own  France,  with  its  vast  resources  and  yet  unq)ent  energies,  leaning 
on  the  most  extravagant  financial  projects  that,  have  been  imagined 
since  the  days  of  Law  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  t^iat  the  financial 
question  is  the  great  question  next  to  be  solved,  and  that  its  solution 
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will  ahake  Europe  more  than  is  now  anticipated.  There  is  no  gov- 
ernment that  is  not  mnhing  in  debt  every  year,  merely  to  maintain 
social  order,  and  to  this  inevitable  coarse  ^ere  can  be  but  one  inevi- 
table termination.  Credit  must  still  be  pushed,  but  must  at  last  fail, 
and  then  involution  of  some  sort  seems  inevitable ;  but  I  cannot  im- 
agine that  an3rthing  beneficent  should  come  in  its  train. 

But  you  would  rather  I  should  talk  to  you  about  the  United  Stated 
than  about  Europe,  which  you  understand  so  much  better  than  I  do. 
Indeed,  I  should  hardly  have  spoken  even  about  Rome,  if  you  had 
not  desired  it,  and  when  I  turn  to  America  I  cannot  speak  with  the 
details  and  confidence  I  should  if  I  were  at  home.  But  I  am,  per- 
haps, more  cool  than  I  should  be  ^  I  were  in  the  midst  of  the  domes- 
tic discussion,  though  certainly  I  have  less  eonnaistanu  de.  causes.  I 
do  not,  indeed,  see  far  ahead. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  made  his  Cabinet,  and  it  is  as  good  and  conser- 
vative a  cabinet  as  could  have  been  expected  from  his  position.  ...» 
The  country,  too,  is  quiet,  and  the  new  government  will  begin  with- 
out a  fierce  or  indiscriminate  opposition  to  its  measures.  But  there 
are  bad  elements  at  work  under  the  surfiace.  At  the  South  a  large 
body  of  the  slaveholders  are  dtoperate,  and  openly  avow  a  determina- 
tion to  break  up  the  Union At  the  North  everything  is  a6 

tranquil  at  this  moment  as  it  is  at  the  South,  or  even  more  so.  But 
not  a  few  persons  in  New  England,  besides  the  open  Abolitionists,  are 
in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  ....  but  none  except  the  Abo^ 
litionists  honestly  avowing  their  purposes. 

That  the  South  will  be  indiscreet  enough,  pushed  on  by  its  fanat- 
ics, to  give  ground,  eitker  sufficient  or  insufficient,  to  these  ambitious 
men  of  the  North  to  make  a  permanent  Northern  party,  is  a  question 
that  will  soon  be  settled.  I  think  it  likely  they  will,  and  that  we 
shall  have  a  sectional  excitement  within  two  years  fiercer  than  the 
one  that  preceded  the  late  Presidential  election That  any  de- 
gree of  wisdom  and  integrity  can  make  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra^ 
tion  of  the  country  other  than  dangerous  to  our  peace,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  I  do  not  believe. 

To  W.  H.   PRBSCOTT. 

FloAekcs,  May  d,  1857. 
Mt  beab  WiLiJAic,  —  I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  most  agreeable 
mementos  of  kindness ;  one  a  letter  without  date,  written,  I  think, 
in  March,  the  other  a  note  dated  April  4^  touching  my  new  honors  as 
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a  grandpapa.  They  were  both  most  welcome.  The  only  thing  I  do 
not  like  in  what  I  hear  about  you,  or  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself,  is 
your  recent  persecution  by  headaches.  Pray  be  careful  They  were 
diminishing,  I  am  glad  to  know,  at  the  last  dates.  But  the  brain  is 
an  important  part  of  many  people,  —  by  no  means  of  all,  though  all 
may  be  under  the  delusion  that  it  is,  —  and  to  nobody  is  it  of  more 
importance  than  to  such  as  you.  ....  Besides,  I  cannot  afford  to 
have  anything  untoward  happen  to  you ;  it  interferes  too  much  with 
my  selfishness  and  my  private  well-being. 

I  have  attended  to  your  little  conmiissions  i^dth  great  pleasure,  and 
shall  have  equal  pleasure  in  attending  to  any  others  you  may  give 
me.  I  am  not  only  in  such  cases  working  for  a  friend,  but  for  my- 
self and  for  a  multitude  of  outside  barbarians.  .... 

We  left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  March,  after  having  passed  a 
pleasanter  winter  there  than  any  I  have  ever  passed  in  Europe.  .... 
A  fortnight  in  Naples  was  much  less  satisfactory.  The  city  itself  is 
anything  but  agreeable ;  but  the  excursions  are  charming,  and  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  containing  in  numberless  rooms  the  spoils  of  Her- 
(^ulaneum  and  Pompeii,  could  be  agreeably  visited  daily  for  almost 
any  length  of  time,  going  occasionally  to  see  the  spots  from  which  its 
treasures  came. 

Another  fortnight  divided  between  Sorrento  and  drives  to  Amalfi, 
Salerno,  Peestum,  etc,  was  delicious ;  especially  eight  quiet  days 
spent  in  the  full  burst  of  spring  at  Sorrento,  with  the  most  beautiful 
bay  in  the  world  before  our  windows,  Vesuvius  in  front,  and  the 
Mediterranean  washing  the  foundations  of  the  terrace  on  which  our 
parlor  opened.  The  mornings  that  we  passed  in  the  orange  groves 
there,  where  the  trees  were  in  luxuriant  fruit,  and  the  afternoons  we 
gave  to  going  on  donkeys  over  the  precipitous  hills,  and  once  to  boat- 
ing on  the  still  waters,  we  shall  never  forget  Those  gardens,  Hes- 
perian fables  true,  —  if  true,  there  only,  —  where  the  ladies  sketched,, 
and  ate  the  delicious  fruit  as  it  fell  from  the  trees,  —  left  nothing  to 
desire.  Next  after  Home,  we  have  imdoubtedly  regretted  Sorrenta 
But  enough  of  this. 

Thank  Susan  for  all  her  kindness  to  Lizzie,  of  which  Lizzie  has 
written  often,  and  thank  her  for  the  kind  thoughts  she  sends  us  about 
one  so  dear  to  us,  and  which  we  value  from  her  as  we  should  from 
few.  Tou  see  I  write  in  haste,  by  my  manuscript  I  have  no  more 
such  leisure  as  I  had  in  Rome,  dear  old  Rome ;  but  such  as  I  have, 
leisure  and  everything  else,  I  give  unto  you. 

G.T. 
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To  William  W.  Oreekough,  Boston. 

Turin,  May  22, 1867. 

Mt  dear  Qrbekough,  —  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  two  most  agree- 
able letters,  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  ever  pay  you.  But  honesty 
requires  me  to  confess  what  I  owe,  and  give  you  such  a  poor  dividend 
as  I  can  out  of  my  insolvency.  Let  me  add  to  this  unhappy  confes- 
sion, that  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  again,  and  that  yon 
will  tell  me  more  about  the  Library ;  concerning  which  I  know  a 
good  deal  less  than  I  want  to,  nobody  having  intimated  to  me  what 
sort  of  a  building  our  structure  in  Boylston  Street  turns  out  to  be, 
tigly  or  good  looking,  suited  to  its  purpose  or  inconvenient ;  or 
whether  the  books  that  have  arrived  are  well  bound,  and,  from  their 
contents  and  character,  of  the  classes  that  it  is  desirable  should  early 
be  put  on  our  shelves,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  public  wants  and  make  a 
satisfactory  impression  and  appearance.  .... 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  passed  a  pleasant  winter  in  Rome. 
It  was  the  pleasantest  of  the  eight  I  have  spent  in  Europe.  I  took 
things  very  easy,  went  where  I  liked,  and  stayed  at  home  when  I  had 
a  mind  to,  and  never  overworked  myself  with  sight-seeing.  The  cli- 
mate, indeed,  I  found  debilitating,  —  as  do  nearly  all  strangers,  — 
and  I  felt  a  good  deal  fatigued  when  I  left  the  city  ;  but  I  enjoyed, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  eight  days  of  delicious  rest  at  Sor- 
rento soon  afterwards,  more  than  I  ever  enjoyed  any  days  of  mere 
repose  in  my  life.  But  then  I  was  never  in  such  a  delicious  place 
before,  with  such  luxurious  quarters,  to  add  to  its  peculiar  ogrAnents. 
Our  drives  about  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  too,  not  merely  those 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Naples,  but  those  to  Salerno  and 
Amalfi,  and  once  a  little  boating,  left  nothing  to  desire,  taken  as  they 
were  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  spring  season ;  the  orange  groves,  where 
we  lounged  away  sundry  forenoons,  in  full  fruit,  and  the  hills,  that 
we  climbed  on  donkeys,  covered  with  vines  bursting  forth  in  all 
their  early  luxuriance. 

Since  that  time  —  we  arrived  in  Naples  March  20,  and  left  it 
April  18  —  we  have  spent  a  few  days  in  Rome,  —  from  which  we 
turned  our  fac^  with  great  regret,  —  and  a  fortnight  in  Florence, 
where  I  did  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  Library,  and  then  came  on  to 
C^oa  by  Pisa,  Spezia,  and  the  picturesque  Comiche  road  ;  and  from 
Genoa  by  the  magnificent  government  railroad,  passing  through  a 
tunnel  almost  exactly  two  miles  long,  lined  and  arched  with  brick 
from  one  end  to  the  other.    We  arrived  here  day  before  yesterday, 
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and  already  I  notice  how  much  the  city  is  altered,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved since  I  last  saw  it.  Everything,  indeed,  that  I  have  seen  of 
the  kingdom  from  Spezia  hither  is  full  of  a  vitality  and  busy  energy 
which  were  not  to  be  seen  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Italy  now. 

I  have  been  here  less  than  two  dajrs,  and  of  cooiBe  have  seen  veiy 
few  people ;  but  eveiything  I  have  seen  in  society  hae  been  as  stron^y 
marked  with  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  liie  period  since  I  was 
last  here,  as  the  city  and  its  streets.  The  first  evening  —  having  ar- 
rived at  noon  —  I  went  to  see  the  Marquis  Arconati  and  his  veiy 
remarkable  wife.  When  I  knew  them  in  1835-38  at  their  casUe 
near  Brussels,  in  Heidelberg,  and  in  Paris,  they  were  living  on  the 

income  of  their  great  estates  in  Belgium Now  all  his  estates 

have  been  rest^ed  to  him,  and  he  has,  since  1849,  kft  -die  domin- 
ions of  Austria  and  established  himself  here,  wh&ce  he  enjoys,  amidst 
great  splendor,  the  considera^n  and  influence  wtiich  his  personai 
character  and  his  high  positicm  naturally  give  him.  Several  dq)utie8 
were  in  his  $alon, ....  and  one  or  two  men  of  letters,  attracted  there 
chiefly,  I  think,  by  Mad.  Arconati,  who  is  everywhere  r^arded  as 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  women  of  her  time,  but  one  whose  re- 
markable powers  are  rendered  graceful  and  charming  by  a  gentlenen 
and  modesty  rarely  found  even  in  those  who  have  only  a  tithe  of 
her  resources.  .... 

Yesterday  I  had  another  phasb  of  the  changes  of  the  times.  I 
dined  with  Count  Cavour,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  Italian  states- 
men at  tlus  moment,  and  the  man  who,  since  1852,  has  been  doing  so 
much  to  infuse  new  life  into  Sardinia.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
so  young,  only  forty-seven,  and  not  looking  above  forty ;  a  round, 
pleasant-faoed  gentleman,  who,  to  judge  from  his  countenance  and 
manner,  has  not  a  care  in  the  world.  His  conversation  is  such  as  you 
might  expect  from  his  appearance,  lively  and  agreeable ;  his  views  of 
everything  on  which  he  talked  strikingly  broad,  but  not,  I  think, 
always  very  exactly  defined  ;  and  his  general  air  natural  but  not  im- 
pressive. His  eye  is  very  quick  ;  it  reminded  me  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's, which  was  the  most  vigilant  I  ever  saw.  Nothing  seemed 
to  escape  the  Italian  Premier,  and  I  think  he  not  only  saw  but  heard 
more  than  anybody  else  in  the  room.  Indeed,  though  there  was  a 
good  wide  table  between  ns,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  heard  what  my 
next  neighbor,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  said  to  me,  notwithBtand- 
ing  his  tones  were  so  low  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  attentive  to  oateh 
his  words,    I  was  introduced  to  a  good  many  persona,  whose  names  I 
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do  not  remember,  and  some  that  I  do,  all,  however,  announced  as  re- 
markable for  something.  One  that  I  noticed  particularly  was  Cibra- 
rio,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  another  was  the  principal 
secretary,  on  whom  Cavour  depends  for  work  he  cannot  do  himself. 
....  But  as  I  was  told,  it  was  a  dinner  of  intellectual  men,  such 
as  Count  Cavour  likes  to  give,  and  therefore  such  as  marks  a  great 
change  in  the  tastes  and  character  of  those  who  govern  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  palazzo  from  which  power  has  de- 
parted, —  that,  I  mean,  of  the  Balbos,  —  in  order  to  pay  my  due  re- 
spects to  the  widow  of  Count  Cesare,  who  was  among  my  friends  in 
both  my  other  visits  to  Europe,  and  at  one  time  filled  the  place  now 
filled  by  Cavour.  But  the  rich  old  halls,  in  which  I  once  had  a  most 
gay  and  luxurious  dinner,  looked  very  grave  and  sad.  Everything 
was  respectable,  but  the  change  was  very  great  All  five  of  his  sons 
were  in  one  of  the  national  battles,  where  their  father  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  King,  and  afterwards  often  said  it  was  the  proudest  hour 
of  his  life.  One  son  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  battle  of  Novara. 
They  were  all  evidently  pleased  to  have  a  friend  of  their  father,  of 
whom  they  knew  something,  come  to  see  them  for  his  sake,  and  I 
was  glad  of  it  I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  a  good  statue  of  him, 
erected  in  the  public  promenade ;  but  his  works,  historical  and  politi- 
cal, often  reprinted,  are  his  best  monument. 

We  shall  stay  here  two  or  three  days  more,  and  then  go  to  Paris, 
where  I  hope  to  arrive  about  June  1st,  and  where,  or  in  London,  I 

shall  hope  to  hear  from  you 

Yours  always, 

Obo.  Ticknob. 

Mr.  Ticknor  passed  the  month  of  June  in  Paris,  and,  although 
it  was  the  season  when  French  society  was  scattered,  he  saw 
many  of  his  old  friends.  He  also  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
the  Library  in  those  thirty  days. 

There  are,  however,  no  letters  from  him  describing  the  pleas* 
uies  which  really  marked  this  visit,  because  at  the  end  of  the 
first  fortnight  a  great  alarm  was  brought  in  the  letters  from  home, 
which  contained  news  of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of 
Mrs.  Dexter.  For  a  day  or  two  the  anxiety  was  distressing,  and 
nothing  could  be  thought  of  but  rapid  preparations  for  returning 
to  America.      Better  accounts  soon  followed,  but  the  pleasant 
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days  were  almost  put  out  of  mind,  and  no  histoiy  of  them  was 
written  out.  One  short  letter  to  Mr.  Prescott  is  dated  after  the 
ill  news  came. 

Paris,  Thursday  Moraing,  June  18, 1857. 

Dear  William,  —  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  for  your  thoughtful  kindness  in  sending  me  your  letter 
ahout  my  darling  child,  and  getting  Dr.  Storer's  note  for  me.  The 
news  was  dreadfully  unexpected,  and  it  needed  all  the  affection  of 

our  friends  to  soften  it  to  us Your  tender  words  were  most 

welcome  to  us,  and  your  kindness  to  dear  Lizzie  what  we  shall  never 
forget.  You  and  Susan  have  heen  friends  indeed,  as  you  always  are ; 
Qod  bless  you  for  it. 

The  two  Annas  and  H.  G.  embark  from  Havre  in  the  Arago  on 
the  30th.  It  is  the  earliest  chance I  must  go  to  England  in- 
stantly after  I  have  seen  them  off,  to  finish  my  business  there,  —  of 
which  there  is  more  than  I  now  like  to  undertake,  and  more  than  I 
have  courage  to  do.  But  it  is  the  finale,  and  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  it,  and  I  shall  do  it    I  refer  to  the  Library 

But  I  have  no  time  to  write  more,  nor  could  I  write  upon  any  other 
subject  than  the  one  that  fiUs  this  poor  note,  for  I  have  nothing  else 
in  my  thoughts,  though  I  am  busy  with  things  and  people  all  day 
long.  Your  letter  came  evening  before  last  (Tuesday).  I  have  read 
it  a  dozen  times,  and  thanked  you  for  it  many  more  times  than  I 
have  read  it.    Farewell.  .... 

Yours  always, 

Geo.  Tickkob. 

When  the  party  first  reached  Paris  the  Due  de  Broglie  was 
still  in  town,  and  also  Madame  de  Sta^l,  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had 
never  seen,  but  who  received  him  warmly,  and  in  whom  he  took 
a  great  interest,  as  the  widow  of  Auguste  de  Stael,t  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  intimate  during  his  first  youthful  visit  in  France. 
These  friends,  with  their  delightful  coterie, — Doudan,  Yillemain, 
Madame  de  Ste.  Aulaire,  M.  and  Mad.  d'HaussonviUe,  and  others 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie's  family,  —  renewed  the  old  associationSy 
and  there  were  pleasant  dinners  in  the  Faubourg  St.  GermaiD, 

*  Of  Madame  de  Stael,  nde  Vernet,  Baron  Bunsen  sajs  in  a  letter,  printed  in  his 
Memoirs  :  "  The  combined  impression  made  by  her  manner,  oonntenance,  and 
conversation,  prepares  one  to  beUeve,  and  even  to  guess,  at  all  the  great  and 
good  qualities  attributed  to  her." 
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and  a  breakfast  at  Mr.  Ticknor's  hoteL  Puibusque,  Temaux- 
Compans,  Mignet,  came  to  find  their  former  friend,  and  de 
Tocqueville  came  repeatedly,  during  a  few  days  he  was  in  town, 
and  dined  once  with  Mr.  Ticknor.  Ten  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Circourt  returned,  from  a  jour- 
ney, to  their  pretty  country-place  at  La  Celle  St.  Cloud,  and  there 
Madame  de  Circourt,  who  was  then  a  suffering  invalid,  received 
the  Ticknors  at  a  charming  breakfast  alfreicoy  on  a  lovely  sum- 
mer day.  Count  Circourt  was  constantly  a  delightful  compan- 
ion in  town,  breakfasting  and  dining  in  the  Place  Yendome, 
dropping  in  for  interesting  talk,  and  showing  hearty  sympathy 
when  the  bad  news  came  from  America. 

M.  Guizot  invited  Mr.  Ticknor  to  Val  Eicher,  where  he  went 
and  had  two  most  agreeable  days ;  and  he  afterwards  went  for 
a  day  or  two  to  Gurcy,  the  country-place  of  M.  d'Haussonville, 
where  he  once  more  saw  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

In  a  letter  to  Count  Circourt,  written  a  few  years  later,  after 
the  death  of  Mad.  de  Circourt,  and  immediately  on  receiving 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Eauzan,  Mr.  Ticknor 
sketches  his  experience  in  his  four  visits  to  Paris:  — 

As  you  say  truly,  the  traditions,  even,  of  that  old  society  which  once 
made  Paris  so  charming  are  already  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
Its  last  relics  lie  buried  with  Madame  de  Circourt  and  Madame  de 
Rauzan.  What  I  saw  of  it  was  in  1817,  in  the  sdUm  of  the  dying 
Madame  de  Stael,  in  that  of  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
Constant ;  then,  in  1818  and  1819,  in  the  more  brilliant  salm*  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Duras  and  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie,  and  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Ste.  Aulaire,  not  forgetting  the  Saturday  evenings  at  the  palace, 
where  the  Duchesse  de  Duras  received,  with  inimitable  graciousness 
and  dignity,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  as  wife  of  the  first  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber;  and  finally  in  the  winter  of  1837-38,  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  in  Paris,  when  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie 
and  Madame  de  Bauzan  shared  with  Madame  de  Circourt  the  inheri- 
tance they  had  received  from  their  mothers,  and  Guizot  and  Thiers 
and  Mole  had  Bolons  with  very  little  of  the  old  feminine  grace  and 
gentleness  in  thenL 

But  this  was  the  last  that  I  saw  of  what  remained  from  the  old 
French  talons.    When  we  were  in  Paris  in  1857,  the  Duchesse  de 
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Baozan  was  there  with  her  chaiming  danghter,  the  Duchesse  de 
Blacas ;  bat  it  was  the  summer  season,  Madame  de  Circourt  was  ill, 
and,  though  at  the  Due  de  Broglie's  and  at  Thiers'  and  at  Mad.  d'Haos- 
sonville's  —  both  in  town  and  at  Gurcj  —  I  met  most  agreeable 
people,  yet  it  was  plain  that  all  was  changed.  It  was  another  atmos- 
phere. Old  times  were  forgotten ;  the  old  manners  gone.  And 
what  is  to  come  in  their  place  ?  Paris  is  externally  the  most  mag- 
nificent capital  in  Europe,  and  is  becoming  daily  more  brilliant  and 
attractive.  But  where  are  the  old  scdoru,  —  their  grace,  their  chann- 
ing  and  peculiar  wit,  their  conrersation  that  impressed  its  chaiacter 
upon  the  language  itself,  and  made  it,  in  many  respects,  what  it  is  ? 

• 

Four  weeks  passed  away  in  this,  Mr.  Ticknor^s  last  visit  to 
Paris,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  the  wbole  party  travelled  to 
Havre,  and  all  went  on  board  the  American  steamer  Aiago, 
which  was  to  touch  at  Southampton  on  its  way  to  New  York. 
The  last  letters  from  home  had  brought  good  accounts  of  Mi& 
Dexter^s  recovery,  and  a  package  received  at  Southampton  con- 
firmed these  good  reports.  Mr.  Ticknor  parted  there  from  bis 
wife  and  daughter,  and  when  they  sailed  for  America  he  went  to 
London  to  complete  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

He  was  there  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twisleton,  who  were 
at  home  in  their  pretty  house  at  Eutland  Gate,  and  his  time  was 
filled,  as  in  the  previous  year,  with  a  perpetual  contrast  of  reallj 
arduous  and  earnest  work  with  the  excitement  of  a  most  stimu- 
lating intellectual  society  in  every  form.  All  this  is  described 
in  his  daily  letters  to  Mrs.  Ticknor. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

London,  —  Letters  to  Mrs.  Tichnor, — Harrow.  —  Britidi  Mttseum  Bead- 
ing-Boom. —  Anecdote  of  Scott.  —  W.  R  Greg.  —  Tocqueville. — Ma- 
caulay.  —  Wilson, — Spanish  Studies. — Letter  to  Mr.  FrescoU. — 
Due  d'Aumale, 

To  Mbs.  Ticknor. 

London,  July  8, 1857. 

Dbarest  Wife,  —  I  am  here  safe  in  gentle  Ellen's*  kind  care.    I 

wish  I  could  add  that  I  am  easj  in  my  thoughts I  want  to 

know  every  hour  how  you  are.    I  want  to  seem  to  do  something  for 

yon I  wish  heartily,  half  the  time,  that  I  had  never  left  the 

Arago,  and  sometimes  think  that  the  storm  in  which  I  escaped  over 
the  side  of  that  vessel  was  a  sort  of  warning  to  me  not  to  leave  it 
But  there  is  no  use  in  all  this ;  rather  harm.  ....  Wet  did  not 
reach  Southampton  till  the  five-o'clock  train  had  been  gone  ten  min- 
utes. So  we  made  ourselves  comfortable,  with  a  mutton-chop  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  at  an  excellent  inn  there,  and  at  fifteen  minutes  past  seven 
took  the  next  train,  reached  London  at  ten,  and  Rutland  Gate  at  half 
past. 

Ellen  and  the  Lyells  had  waited  for  me  till  half  past  nine,  and 
then  giving  up  all  hope  of  me,  they  went  to  their  respective  parties. 
....  At  midnight,  giving  them  up  in  my  turn,  I  went  to  bed.  The 
first  thing  yesterday  morning  I  hod  a  note  from  Ellen,  saying  that  if 
I  intended  to  accept  an  invitation — which  with  others  was  on  the 
table  waiting  for  me  —  to  go  to  "the  Speeches,"  or  annual  exhibition 
at  Harrow,  I  must  be  at  breakfast  before  ten.  So  I  was  down  in  sea- 
son, and  she  came  immediately  after,  and  received  me  most  sweetly 
and  affectionately ;  Twisleton  followed,  with  hearty  kindness.    We 

breakfasted,  and  set  off  for  Harrow  at  once After  the  exercises 

came  lunch,  of  course,  partly  in  the  house  of  the  Principal,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  —  soon  to  be  a  bishop,  they  say, — and  partly  under  a  tent, 

•  Mrs.  Twisleton. 

t  Miss  CusbiDan  and  Miss  Stebblns  Were  his  companions  on  tUs  Joniney  to 
London. 
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in  beautiful  open  grounds,  the  ladies  often  sitting  on  the  grass,  and 
looking  as  gay  as  the  flower-beds  around  them.  A  good  many  ac- 
quaintances were  there, — the  Milmans,  who  asked  most  kindly  for  you 
and  Lizzie,  the  Godleys,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  lots  of  new  acquaintances, 
the  best  of  whom  were  Dean  Trench  and  the  Adderleys.  With  these 
last  we  drove  into  town,  and  I  got  out  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  Harley 
Street,  took  a  cab,  and  hurried  to  the  Lyells'.  Dear  Lady  Lyell  was 
dressing  to  go  out,  but  came  down  at  once,  and  was  as  kind  and  good 
as  ever.  So  was  Sir  Charles.  But  I  did  not  stop  long.  It  was  din- 
ner-time for  both.  .... 

We  had  nobody  at  dinner  except  Professor  Brodie,  from  Oxford, 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  a  good  pleasant  talker.  But  after 
ten  I  was  very  sleepy,  and  Ellen  having  disappeared,  I  went  to  bed. 
....  This  morning,  however,  I  find  I  made  a  mistake  in  hunying 
off  so.  Ellen  had  only  gone  up  stairs  to  dress  in  Spanish  costume  for 
a  fancy  ball,  and  intended  to  show  herself  to  me  before  she  went  It 
was  a  pity  I  missed  it  ....  I  dine  to-day  with  the  Lyells, — who 
still  have  the  Pertz  family  with  them,  — -  and  in  the  evening  go  to  the 
Homers* 

I  am  just  setting  out  for  Bates's  and  the  British  Museum,  so  as  to 
begin  work  first  of  all.  How  much  there  will  be  of  it,  or  what  else 
I  shall  do,  I  cannot  yet  foresee.  But  you  will  know  just  as  fast  as  I 
can  learn  it  myself.  ....  I  am  sorry  to  write  in  so  bad  a  hand  this 
morning,  but  I  should  not  have  had  time  to  say  half  I  have  done,  if  I 
had  written  carefully  and  plain.  And  even  now  I  have  not  said  what 
I  most  want  to  say,  and  that  is,  to  send  my  best  love  and  many  kisses 
to  darling  Lizzie,  of  whom  it  seems  to  me  I  think  more  and  more, 
now  I  think  of  you  both  more  together.    Love  to  Dexter,  of  couise; 

London,  July  4, 1857. 
When  I  am  alone  there  seems  no  way  of  preventing  mjrself  from 
being  assailed  by  anxious  thoughts  about  you  and  our  home,  except 
by  writing  to  you  of  all  I  see  and  do  here  ;  a  proceeding  which  neces- 
sarily turns  my  mind  upon  what  is  nearest  to  me.  And  so  I  wrote 
to  you  all  my  leisure  yesterday,  and  so  I  suppose  I  shall  write  to  you 
all  my  leisure  to-day.  I  left  off  my  hurried  despatch  just  as  I  was 
going  out  ....  I  drove  first  to  Mr.  Bates's.  **  He  is  not  in  town," 
was  the  answer  of  the  bowing  porter.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  not 
to  begin  my  business  at  once ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence. .... 
,  Failing  in  this  I  made  half  a  dozen  visits.  First  I  went  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's.    He  was  at  home,  so  were  Lady  Charlotte  and  Gteoige. 
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....  Thej  were  all  as  kind  as  possible,  and  made  all  sorts  of  in- 
quiries about  you ;  Lady  Charlotte  really  takes  it  to  heart  that  she 
misses  you  again,  and  sent  most  affectionate  messages  to  you.  .... 
I  found  nobody  else  at  home,  but  Lord  and  Lady  Stanhope.  .... 
They  were  very  agreeable,  and  I  stayed  and  gossiped  a  good  while. 
....  Panizzi,  at  the  British  Museum,  said  that  Lord  Holland  *  had 
told  him  I  was  come,  and  therefore  he  felt  sure  he  should  see  me 
soon.  He  carried  me  at  once  to  the  new  reading-room,  which  you 
know  has  a  magnificent  dome,  a  few  feet  larger  in  diameter  than  that 
of  St  Peter's.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  fine ;  the  arrangements 
and  details  are  admirable.  ....  Ellen  says  it  is  the  finest  room  she 
has  ever  been  in.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  must  say  the  same ;  even  with 
the  Pantheon  fresh  in  my  mind.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  any 
room  so  completely  adapted  to  its  grand  purpose  of  intellectual  labor 
for  a  lai^  number  of  persons.  Indeed,  I  am  much  disposed — as  I 
hear  others  are — to  think  that  Panizzi  has  succeeded  in  making  it 
what  he  boasted  to  me  last  year  he  would  make  it,  namely,  a  more  de- 
sirable place  for  literary  work  than  any  man  in  London  can  find  in  his 
own  library,  however  ample  and  luxurious  that  library  may  be.  For 
only  think  of  having  a  dozen  walking  bibliographical  indexes,  -^  like 
Watts,  Nichols,  and  the  rest  of  them,  —  ready,  each  in  his  department, 
to  tell  you  just  what  books  you  should  ask  for  out  of  the  million  at 
jour  command,  and  then  to  turn  and  find  an  intelligent  attendant — 
or  even  two  or  three  —  always  ready  to  bring  you  whatever  you  may 

need PamelFs  tale  of  Edwin  and  the  Fairy  Feast  is  nothing 

to  it.  I  intend  to  have  great  comfort  there,  and  do  a  good  deal  of 
work. 

When  I  came  home,  between  four  and  five,  I  went  in  to  see  Lady 
Theresa,  and  found  her  in  the  midst  of  a  fashionable  mating  mvsi- 
eaU,  ....  She  is  as  winning  in  her  manners  as  ever,  and  as  attrac- 
tive.   She  told  me  to  give  her  love  to  you  and  tell  you  how  much  she 

felt  for  your  anxiety She  would  have  had  me  stay  and  talk 

with  her  when  the  music  should  be  over,  but  I  excused  myself,  and 
told  her  I  would  come  another  time  soon. 

I  dined  with  the  Lyells  ;  nobody  at  table  but  solid,  good  Dr.  Pertz 
and  Mrs.  Pertz,  for  they  were  all  to  go  off — and  I  too — at  a  little 
after  nine,  the  Lyells  to  the  Queen's  concert,  and  the  rest  of  us  to 
Mrs.  Homer's.  The  dinner  was  pleasant,  a  little  learned,  a  little  gay, 
and  altogether  sensible 

The  party  at  Mrs.  Homer's  was  just  like  the  one  you  and  I  went 

*  The  fourth  and  last  Lord  Holland,  son  of  his  former  host. 
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to  there  last  year.  We  had  Gihson  and  Lady  Bell,  £dwaid  BuRbuiy, 
Colonel  Lyell,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  more.  ....  Lady  Bell  and  Mn. 
Horner  sent  you  abundance  of  affectionate  messages. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  with  Richardson,  Scott's  old  friend,  who  ap- 
pears so  largely  and  pleasantly  in  the  Life  by  Lockhart  ....  Tell- 
ing him  how  fine  I  thought  Scott's  colloquial  powers,  he  answered, 
"  Yes,  but  they  were  never  so  fine  as  when  he  was  having  a  jolly  good 
time  with  two  or  three  friends."  He  then  described  to  me  what  he 
considered  the  finest  specimen  he  had  ever  had  of  them.  It  was  when 
nobody  was  present  but  Tom  Campbell.  They  dined  together  at 
Tom's,  in  Sydenham,  near  London,  —  a  very  modest  little  cottage, 
where  I  dined  in  1815, — and  where  the  scene  of  this  talk  was  chiefly 
laid  at  just  about  the  same  period.  They  dined  early,  but  by  ten 
o'clock,  brilliant  as  the  conversation  was,  Tom  was  past  enjoying  it, 
and  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  carry  him  up  stairs  and  put 
him  to  bed.  Scott,  however,  was  neither  disturbed  nor  exhausted,  and 
they  two  repaired  to  the  village  tavern,  and  ordering  beefsteaks  and 
hot  brandy-and-water,  Scott  poured  out  floods  of  anecdote  and  poetiy, 
and  talked  on  till  three,  when,  with  undiminished  resources  and  as 
bright  as  ever,  he  reluctantly  went  to  bed.  Next  morning  they  were 
up  in  good  season.  Tom  came  over  to  them,  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  not  much.  Scott  talked  on,  more  brilliantly,  if  possible, 
than  ever.  At  eleven  they  had  mutton-chops  and  beer  for  breakfast, 
and  then  all  three  went  off  to  London,  Scott  amusing  them  all  the 
way,  as — according  to  Richardson's  account — men  were  never 
amused  before  or  since.  The  whole  story  is,  no  doubt,  characteristic 
of  the  period,  as  well  as  of  the  men 

I  was  up  in  good  season  this  morning,  —  the  glorious  Fourth, — and 
gave  as  many  hours  as  I  could  hold  out  to  work.  I  went  to  the  Bar- 
ings' about  business, ....  did  several  errands,  and  then  went  for  four 
hours  to  the  British  Museum.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
arrangements,  and  the  good-nature  with  which  my  rather  peculiar 
case  was  understood  and  met  I  say  peculiar,  because,  whereas  other 
people  want  particular  books  and  ask  for  them,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
want,  except  that  I  want  books  I  have  never  heard  of  in  old  Spanish 
literature.  So  kind  Mr.  Watts  took  mo  to  the  place  where  they  stand, 
far  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  that  vast  pile  of  building,  and  gave  me 
the  services  of  one  of  his  assistants.  This  person  took  down  and 
showed  me  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  curious  volumes,  and  re- 
placed  them  all.  I  was  familiar  with  all  but  twenty  of  them.  Of 
these  twenty  I  took  the  numbers  and  titles,  and  shall  go  on  Monday 
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to  the  grand  reading-room,  establish  myself  there,  and  send  for  them 
to  examine  their  contents  and  make  such  memoranda  about  them  as  I 
may  find  expedient  And  so  I  shall  go  on  till  I  have  gone  through 
all  the  old  Spanish  books,  a  collection  inferior  to  my  own,  but,  of 
course,  containing  odd  and  curious  things  that  I  do  not  possess.  Thus 
&r,  however,  I  have  found  nothing  of  any  considerable  value,  nor  in- 
deed anything  of  extreme  rarity 

At  home,  ....  I  had  a  long  visit  from  William  Qreg,  and  an  ex- 
cellent talk  with  him.  .... 

July  5.  —  I  breakfasted  with  Greg,  having  desired  him  to  ask  no- 
body else,  as  I  wanted  to  have  a  thorough  talk  with  him.  I  had  it, 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much  for  two  hours.  Tell  Hillard  that  he  agrees 
with  us  exactly  about  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  America,  and 
understands  them  better  than  anybody  I  have  seen  since  I  came  from 
home. 

After  I  came  home,  we  had  a  visit  from  Tocqueville,  as  agreeable  as 
ever.  Then  I  drove  out  to  Macaulay's,  who  seemed  uncommonly 
glad  to  see  me,  and  talked  after  his  fashion  for  half  an  hour,  with 
great  richness  and  knowledge,  chiefiy  on  female  beauty,  which,  by 
the  most  curious  citations  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  Let- 
ters, from  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Congreve's  Plays,  and  such  out- 
of-the-way  places,  he  proved  had  greatly  increased  in  England  since 
the  disappearance  of  small-pox.  It  was  very  amusing,  but  the  first 
rush,  as  he  comes  down  upon  you,  is  like  a  shower-bath,  or  rather 
like  a  waterspout.  But  you  will  remember.  Only,  I  think,  his 
manner  grows  a  little  more  declamatory. 

On  my  way  back  I  stopped  at  Holland  House,  and  again  met 
Tocqueville,  and  two  or  three  agreeable  people.  But  I  could  not  stop 
long.  The  old  house  is  much  altered,  and  made  veiy  luxurious,  but 
I  missed  things  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  in  the  library,  the 
dining-room,  and  the  drawing-room.  Some  of  it,  too,  was  a  little  fine, 
though  on  the  whole  it  is  much  improved  and  better  kept  From 
Holland  House  I  drove  to  Hallam's.  He  is  little  altered  since  last 
year,  dines  out  sometimes,  he  told  me,  with  old  friends,  and  talks  as 
fast  as  ever.  ....  He  asked  me  to  dine  for  Tuesday,  but  I  am  en- 
gaged, and  as  he  goes  out  of  town  in  a  few  days,  I  may  not  see  him 
again.    He  said  that  he  is  just  upon  eighty  years  old 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Wilson,  a  member  of  Parliament,  Financial  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  owner,  and  formerly  editor,  of  the  "  Econo- 
mist,** and  the  person  on  whom  the  government  depends  in  questions 
of  banking  and  finance.    He  never  reads  a  book ;  he  gets  all  his 

,     VOL.  II.  16 
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knowledge  from  documents  and  conversation,  as  Greg  tells  me,  that 
is,  at  first  hand.  But  he  talks  uncommonly  well  on  all  subjects ; 
strongly,  and  with  a  kind  of  original  force,  that  you  rarely  witness. 
He  has  a  young  wife,  and  three  nice,  grown-up  daughters,  who,  with 
Gr^,  a  biurister,  —  whose  name  I  did  not  get, —  one  other  person,  and 
myself,  filled  up  a  very  luxurious  table,  as  far  as  eating  and  drinking 
are  concerned.  And  who  do  you  think  that  other  person  was  ?  No- 
body less  than  Madame  Mohl ;  *  who  talked  as  fast  and  as  amusingly 
as  ever,  full  of  good-natured  kindness,  with  a  little  subacid  as  usual, 
to  give  it  a  good  flavor.  The  young  ladies  Gr^  accoimts  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  his  acquaintance,  and  they  certainly  talk  French 
as  few  English  girls  can ;  for  Tocqueville  came  in  after  dinner,  and  we 
all  changed  language  at  once,t  except  the  Master,  who  evidently  has 
but  one  tongue  in  his  head,  and  needs  but  one,  considering  the  strong 
use  he  makes  of  it.  ...  .  Mad.  Mohl  was  very  kind  about  you,  and 
assured  me  that  I  might  consider  Lizzie  quite  well  by  this  time.  My 
heart  aches  to  think  that  I  can't  But  patience.  To-morrow,  letters 
will  come.  If  they  could  only  come  from  the  middle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic tool 

J%dy  6.  —  No  letters !  no  steamer !  I  waited  till  the  last  moment 
this  morning,  hoping  Ellen's  would  come  before  I  went  to  break£E»t 
with  Macaulay.  The  postman  brought  sundry  notes  of  no  regud, 
but  no  letters.  .... 

The  breakfast  at  Macaulay's  was  very  agreeable.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  very  brilliant  We  had  just  nine  persons.  .  .  .  .Senior, 
Tocqueville,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Roden,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, and  Lord  Stanhope,  with  the  Master  and  myself,  made  up 
Horace  Walpole's  number.  We  all  walked  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
beautiful  lawn  behind  the  house,  talking  in  squads,  English  where 
Macaulay  was,  French  for  Tocqueville's  humor.  ....  The  whole 
breakfast  was  very  agreeable.  We  talked  about  everything,  and 
wearied  with  nothing,  ending  with  another  half -hour  on  the  lawn,  in 
rich  sunshine,  where  I  talked  all  the  time  with  Lord  Granville. .... 
At  half  past  twelve  I  drove  to  the  British  Museum,  and  worked  there 
four  hours  most  satisfactorily After  this  I  made  a  few  visits. 

....  I  had  just  time,  on  returning  home,  to  dress  for  dinner 
at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's.    The  family  portion  of  the  party  was  large,  as 

*  Formerly  Miss  Clarke.    See  ante,  pp.  106  tnd  124,  etc 
t  At  a  itill  later  period  of  his  life,  when  Mr.  Ticknor*8  French  might  hare 
been  sopposed  to  have  lost  some  of  its  freshness,  a  French  lady  of  cnltiTatiaii 
•aid  to  Mr.  HiUard,  ''Monsietur  Ticknor  parle  Fran^aia  d^deosemait'* 
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you  might  expect  But  beside  this  we  had  Wilde,  a  Queen's  Coun- 
sel of  eminence ;  'Lord  Monteagle,  an  excellent  talker ;  Lord  Bur- 
lington, a  man  of  known  ability,  but  shy ;  and  Bouverie  and  his 
wife.  ....  The  conversation  was  good*  and  strong,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Monteagle,  —  Spring  Rice,  —  who  continued  it  after- 
wards in  the  saloon,  where  we  became  so  animated  that  I  did  not  get 
home  till  half  past  eleven. 

July  7.  —  ...  .  Ellen  had  a  breakfast-party  this  morning;  Senior, 
Merivale,  Godley,  —  our  old  Mend,* —  Adderley,  Trench,  —  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  place  of  poor  Buckland,  one  of  the  men  I  am  most 

glad  to  meet,  —  and  Sparks The  talk  was  excellent    £llen 

was  charming  at  the  head  of  her  own  table.  .... 

July  8.  —  The  letters  came  this  morning  by  the  early  post  Thank 
Heaven,  everything  was  right  on  the  22d  of  June.  I  hope  I  feel  grate- 
ful in  some  degree  as  I  should,  but  it  seems  impossible.  And  now  I 
must  wait  till  I  can  hear  from  you,  and  that  will  be  a  long  time ; 
two  passages  across  the  unsociable  ocean.  But  you  have  made  two 
thirds  of  one  of  them 

Sir  Edmund  Head  came  in  immediately  after  breakfast.t  .... 
He  is  looking  very  well,  and  says  he  is  better  than  he  has  been  for 
many  years.  ....  He  is  to  come  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
shall  go  with  him  to  Lady  Head,  and  he  with  me  afterwards  to  the 
British  Museum.  .... 

I  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll's  party There  were  a  good 

many  people  there  whom  I  knew,  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  had  a 
very  good  time.    The  Lyells,  Lord  Burlington,  —  who  is  to  be  Duke  ' 
of  Devonshire,  and  is  fit  to  be,  —  Stirling,  Lord  and  Lady  Wensley- 
dale,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  I  suppose  a  dozen  more. 

July  9.  —  We  had  a  most  delightful  breakfast  at  Twisleton's  this 
morning  :  Tocqueville,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Senior,  Stirling,  Lord 
Qlenelg,  Lord  Monteagle,  Merivale, — again,  and  I  was  glad  of  it, — Sir 
George  Lewis,  and  Lord  Lansdowne, —  a  little  older  than  he  was  last 
year.  The  talk  was  admirable,  and  I  was  struck  anew  with  the  abun- 
dance of  Lewis's  knowledge ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you,  and  only 
see  how  many  pages  I  have  written.  I  went  home  with  Head,  and 
was  most  kindly,  even  affectionately,  received  by  Lady  Head,  who 
could  not  say  too  much  of  her  regret  at  not  seeing  you.  ....  We 
then  went  to  Stirling's,  and  looked  over  his  pictures  and  things,  very 

*  Mr.  Qodley,  a  man  of  most  agreeable  qualities  and  ctiltnre,  had  been  in 
Boeton  a  few  years  before  this  time, 
t  Lately  arrived  in  England  for  a  visit 
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carious,  rich,  and  rare,  and  I  worked  a  little  among  his  Spanish  books, 
and  mean  to  work  more,  for  there  are  good  things  among  them. .... 

From  Stirling's,  Head  and  I  went  to  the  British  Museum,  where, 
as  he  truly  said,  it  was  amusing  enough  that  I  ahonld  lionize  hiuL 
But  he  had  not  been  there,  of  course,  for  five  years,  since  which  every- 
thing is  changed.  He  agreed  with  all  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of 
it,  that  the  reading-room  is  the  finest  room  in  Europe,  taking  out 
churches.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  it.  I  then  made 
some  calls,  finding  no  one  at  home  but  Lord  Ashburton,  with  whom 
I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  ;  then,  after  a  walk  for  exerdse  with 
Twisleton,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  — the  first  I  have  been  able  to 
take  since  I  came  to  London,  —  we  passed  a  quiet  and  happy  evening 
together,  having  refused  to  go  to  Milnes',  ♦  lest  we  should  all  be  quite 
worn  out  with  dinners. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind,  gentle,  and  loving  i^en  is  to  me,  mak- 
ing me  all  but  happy,  and  relieving  my  anxious  thoughts  more  than 
they  could  be  relieved  anywhere  else,  separated  as  I  am  &om  you  alL 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  how  much  she  is  liked  in  society  here,  the  veiy 
best  of  it.  ....  I  hear  of  her  on  all  sides.  She  is  certainly  a  charm- 
ing creature,  and  if  I  were  to  fidl  to  love  her,  I  should  be  very  un- 
grateful 

'  A  good  many  people  come  to  see  me,  and  I  of  course  return  their 
calls,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  them,  still  less  to  repeat, 
as  I  intended  to  do  when  I  began  this  vdwrncy  some  of  their  good 
things 

July  10.  —  I  am  invited  thrice  to  breakfast  this  morning,  and  al- 
though I  am  sorry  to  miss  Dean  Trench,  and  should  have  liked  the 
company  at  Senior's,  including  Lesseps, — whose  fiather  I  knew  at  Lis- 
bon in  1818,  —  yet  I  rather  think  I  am  in  luck  in  being  first  engaged 

to  Lord  Stanhope The  breakfast  was  first-rate  in  all  points, 

company  and  talk.  Lady  Evelyn  Stanhope  was  the  first  person  I 
saw,  —  young,  pretty,  immarried.  ....  The  next  was  Tocqueville ; 
....  then  came  the  Lyells,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Caemarron, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  fortune  and  promise,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
carried  off  the  first  honors  at  Oxford.  All  talked  French.  ....  This 
gave  Tocqueville,  of  course,  the  advantage,  and  nobody  was  sorry  for 
it  He  did  his  best,  both  with  discussion  and  anecdote,  and  nobody 
can  do  better.  The  consequence  was,  that  we  sat  late,  two  hours  and 
a  half ;  some  of  us,  perhaps,  lingering  because  we  remembered  that 
it  is  TocqueviUe's  last  day.    Before  we  separated,  he  came  up  to  me 

•  Monckton  Mllnes,  now  Lord  Houghton. 
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and  gave  me  a  long  message  of  regrets  for  you  and  Anna,  ....  add- 
ing, that  if  either  of  uff  want  anything  in  Paris  that  he  can  do  for  us, 
lie  shall  always  be  charmed  to  do  it  ....  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  had  some  yeiy  interesting  talk  with  that  wise  old  states- 
man. Lady  Stanhope  was  charming,  as  I  think  she  always  is,  and  so 
was  Lady  LyelL 

The  next  three  or  four  hours  I  spent  in  hard  work  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  then  went  by  appointment  to  the  AthensBum^  and  was 
taken  by  Lord  Stanhope  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  placed  on  the 
"•  steps  of  the  throne,"  —  as  the  place  is  called,  and  really  is, — to  hear 
a  great  debate  on  the  "  Oaths  Bill,"  or  the  bill  that  should  permit 

Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament I  was  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

Milman  stood  next  to  me,  and  introduced  me  to  Elwin,  editor  of  the 
*^  Quarterly,"  and  I  talked  with  both  a  good  deal  ....  Simdry  of 
the  lords  came  to  the  rail,  which  separated  me  from  their  consecrated 
body,  and  spoke  to  me,  —  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Gran- 
Tille,  and  otheis.  ....  The  debate  was  very  exciting,  if  not  very 
able,  and  produced  all  its  e£Fect  in  that  grand  hall,  so  imposing,  so 
suited  to  its  grave  purpose.  Earl  GranyiUe  opened  the  discussion. 
He  is  a  graceful,  fluent  speaker,  not  very  powerful,  but  a  man  who 
produces  upon  you  the  impression  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  means  to 
be  fair.  Lord  Stanley  followed,  vehement  and  subtle,  but  not  per- 
fiuasive.  Then  came  Lord  Lyndhurst,  compact,  logical,  and  very 
exact  in  his  choice  of  langiuige.  These  were  the  three  principal 
speakers.  Of  the  three,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  decidedly  the  ablest  as 
a  debater,  and  what  he  said  lost  none  of  its  force  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  ia  eighty-five  years  old,  and  more The  bill  was 

lost  by  thirty-four,  as  was  foreseen.  But  I  did  not  wait  for  the  di- 
vision ;  I  was  too  tired.  I  had  given  up  a  pleasant  dinner,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock,  —  having  had  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water  since 
the  brilliant  Inreakiast  of  the  morning,  —  I  went  to  the  Athensaum, 
ordered  mutton-chops  and  sherry,  and  enjoyed  my  dinner,  I  assure 
you.  .... 

July  11.  —  I  breakfasted  tSU-d-tite  with  Mr.  Bates,  and  had  a  long 
and  very  satisfactory  conversation  with  him  about  the  Library.  Then 
I  went  to  Stirling's,  and  worked  in  his  library  two  or  three  hours,  till 
I  was  obliged  to  go  and  make  some  caUa,  after  which  ....  I  came 
home  and  rested  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner  at  the  Lyells',  where 
I  had  an  uncommonly  good  time  with  the  Heads,  and  a  small  party 
consisting  of  the  Pertzes  and  two  or  three  others.  Ellen  and  Twisle- 
ton  were  engaged  elsewhere,  for  which  I  was  sorry,  for  Sir  Edmund 
was  in  great  feather,  and  very  amusing.  .... 
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To  W.  H.  Prkscott. 

Loinx>ir,  July  13, 1857. 

Dear  William, — I  must  write  to  you  in  this  huny-skuny  of  a 
London  season,  if  it  be  only  to  thank  you  and  dear  Susan  for  your 
great  kindness  to  our  darling  Lizzie.  It  is  mentioned  in  all  our 
letters  from  home,  and  sinks  into  all  our  hearts 

I  am  very  busy.  I  have  nearly  got  through  with  everything  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Bates,  who  continues  to  entertain  most 
generous  purposes  towards  the  Library  ;  and  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  But  I  have  plenty 
more  to  do,  and  I  want  to  make  considerable  purchases  of  books,  or 
at  least  make  arrangements  for  them.  Still,  eveiything  will  depend 
on  what  I  may  hear. 

I  am  living  with  the  Twisletons,  in  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
petted  enough  to  spoil  me  outright  They  live  almost  next  door  to 
Sir  George  Lewis  and  Lord  Morley, — not  forgetting  Lady  Theresa,— 
close  by  Reeve  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  within  easy  distance 
of  Senior,  Macaulay,  Lord  Holland.  ....  But  their  social  position 
is  better  than  all  their  surroundings  on  Hyde  Park.  ....  It  almost 
amuses  me  sometimes  to  hear  such  people  as  old  Lord  Olenelg,  old 
Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  your  friends  Lord  and  Lady 
Wensleydale,  talk  of  our  own  little  Ellen,  who  is  really  as  attractive 
a  lady,  and  as  agreeable,  as  any  I  meet  in  society.  As  for  Lord 
Lansdowne, — now  seventy-seven,  —  who  breakfasted  here  the  other 
morning,  his  manners  to  her  showed  a  mixture  of  -affection  and 
gallantry  that  it  was  delightful  to  witness.  Indeed,  the  sort  of  ad- 
miration I  everywhere  hear  expressed  for  her  is  truly  remarkable, 
when  you  remember  that  five  years  ago  she  was  a  stranger  here,  and 
that  this  society  which  now  claims  her  as  an  ornament  is  the  most 
exclusive  society  of  London,  and  the  one  most  reluctant  to  receive 
anybody  into  its  intimacy  or  association. 

And  speaking  of  people  who  are  admired,  reminds  me  of  Tocque- 
ville,  who  has  been  here  some  time,  and,  as  Senior  and  Lord  Stanhope 
said  the  other  day,  —  looking  from  quite  different  positions,  —  he  has 
been  decidedly  the  lion  of  the  season.  I  have  met  him  quite  often, 
and  though  he  has  an  English  wife,  and  talks  English  well  enou^ 
he  has  generally  been  humored  by  keeping  the  conversation  in 
French.  Indeed,  it  was  well  worth  while  ;  for  nobody  talks  as  well 
as  he  does,  not  even  Villemain  or  Mignet,  who  have  the  more  brill* 
iant  epigrammatic  style  of  recent  fashion,  while  he  talks  with  the 
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beautiful  grace  and  finish  of  the  ancien  regime.  Once  or  twice 
when  Macaulay  was  present  this  produced  a  curious  contrast.    He 

—  Macaulay,  I  mean  — talked  French,  indeed,  and  not  bad  as  to 
idiom,  but  it  was  most  amusingly  hard  and  unwieldy,  and  poured 
forth,  if  not  as  triumphantly  as  he  pours  forth  his  English,  yet  with 
the  same  tone  and  accent  .... 

July  14. — Your  letter  of  June  27,  addressed  to  Anna,  came  this 
morning.  Thank  you  for  it  as  much  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  me, 
for  I  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  it    So  have  sundry  of  your  friends, 

—  as  far  as  good  news  about  you  are  concerned,  —  for  I  read  it  on  my 
way  down  to  Milman's,  where  I  met  the  Heads,  the  Lyells,  Macaulay, 
and  Elwin,  the  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  all  of  whom  were  glad  to 
hear  about  you.  We  had  a  most  agreeable  breakfast ;  Macaulay 
doing,  of  course,  pretty  much  all  the  talk,  but  doing  it  in  a  gayer, 
and  even  a  more  droll  spirit,  than  I  have  known  him  to  do  it  before. 
We  laughed  immoderately  sometimes. 

Yesterday  evening  I  met  a  lot  more  of  your  friends  at  Lord 
Wensleydale's,  —  the  Argylls,  Milnes,  etc  They  all  want  to  know 
about  "  Philip  II.,"  but  I  can  tell  them  very  little.  You  must  come 
and  explain  the  matter  yourself.  If  you  will,  you  will  find  as  glad  a 
welcome  as  anybody  can  have,  from  as  good  people  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  To-day,  at  dinner,  I  am  to  meet  Grote.  I  forget  whether 
you  knew  him.  I  mean  to  find  out  what  he  thinks  about  Philip,  for 
though  I  do  not  doubt  what  his  opinion  on  the  whole  will  be,  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  he  will  give  it,  and  it  is  well  worth  having  in 
detaiL 

The  condensation  of  social  activity  seems  to  be  more  absolute 
than  ever  this  season.  Besides  invitations  to  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
and  all  the  forms  of  evening  parties,  ....  they  have  now  a  sort 
of  tea  and  talk  meetings,  with  fruit  and  ices,  from  four  to  seven, 
which  they  call  matinees,  ....  and  which  I  am  told  are  very 
agreeable,  especially  when  they  are  given  with  music,  in  gardens, 
....  I  have  been  asked  to  several,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  go. 
Lady  Holland,  however,  is  to  give  three  in  the  next  three  weeks, 
which  I  hear  are  likely  to  be  the  best  of  the  season,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  fine,  under  those  grand  old  trees  in  the  park  round 
Holland  House  ;  where,  though  I  miss  some  things  that  I  wish  had 
been  preserved  as  records  of  the  past,  I  find  everywhere  great  im- 
provements, and  in  excellent  taste.  To  one  of  these  matinees  I  mean 
to  go 

Your  laurels  are  very  green,  and  grow  fast ;  perhaps  faster  on  the 
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Continent  than  they  do  here.  Mignet  spoke  to  me  of  yoa  nearlj 
every  time  I  saw  him,  and  he  knows  the  value  of  your  labors,  for  he 
has  himself  been  employed  several  years  on  a  history  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  he  evidently  intends  should  be  his  optu  mag- 
nuTTL  And  a  great  work  it  will  be  if  he  finishes  it  in  a  manner 
becoming  so  great  a  subject ;  but  he  gives  no  sign  as  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  press,  and  his  health  is  not  strong, 
especially  since  the  death  of  his  mother  last  winter,  which  I  hear 
had  a  very  painful  effect  upon  him.  But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
puper.  ....  Yours  always, 

G.  T. 

To  Mrs.  Ticknor. 

LOKDOV,  July  13, 1857. 

I  worked  at  the  British  Museum  till  four  o'clock,  and  had  some 
talk  there  with  Stirling,  who  comes  there  almost  every  day  to  work 
for  his  history  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  But  the  chief  event  of  the 
morning  for  me  was  a  long  visit  I  made,  by  his  invitation,  to  old 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  a  very  interesting  talk  I  had  with  him  about 
the  politics  of  Europe  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  talked  with  no  man  in  England  who  seems  to  be,  on  such  great 
matters,  so  able  and  wise  as  he  is,  or  so  calm  and  moderate.  .... 

In  the  afternoon  Henry  Taylor  came  and  made  me  a  long  vist 
He  is  only  in  town  for  the  day,  passing  from  Worcestershire  to  St 
Leonard's,  where  he  is  to  spend  the  next  two  months.  He  is  grown 
quite  gray,  but  otherwise  is  little  changed.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
Ellen  a  kinswoman  of  ours  ;  and  when  I  told  him  she  was  a  niece  of 
whom  I  have  always  been  very  fond,  he  answered  instantly,  "  How 
could  you  help  it  I  everybody  is  fond  of  her."  This,  indeed,  is  cer- 
tainly the  feeling  of  a  very  large,  high,  and  intellectual  society,  which 
claims  her  as  one  of  its  ornaments.  Oodley,  who  knows  a  great  many 
people  of  the  best  sort  in  the  upper  classes,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  word  of  anything  but  praise  and  love  of 
her,  since  she  had  been  here.  One  person,  however,  he  added,  ob- 
jected to  her,  that  she  was  **  an  admitted  paragon,  and  that  paragons 
were  not  to  his  taste." 

At  half  past  ten  in  the  evening —  nobody  goes  to  a  party  earlier  — 
we  went  to  Lady  Wensleydale's,  she  and  Lord  Wensleydale  b^ng 
among  Ellen's  great  admirers.  A  good  many  people  were  there,  but 
not  a  crowd.  I  talked  chiefly  with  Milnee,  Lord  Belhaven, — a  Scotch 
Lord, —and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  wife,  Lady  Cranwortb  ;  the 
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latter  curious  about  the  rich,  large  houses  in  New  Yoric  There 
were  more  people  there  that  I  knew  than  I  expected  to  find  in  any 
London  party  of  the  sort 

Tueidajf,  July  14.^Lizzie's  letter  of  the  28th*- 30th  was  my  morn- 
ing benediction.  Thank  you  for  it,  darling  child.  .  .  .  •  If  I  could 
now  only  get  news  of  your  safe  and  comfortable  arrival  at  home,  dear- 
est wife,  it  seems  as  if  I  should  be  patisjat  But  I  do  not  suppose  I 
shall  be  till  I  see  you  alL 

As  soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter,  dearest  Lizzie,  I  took  the  rest, 
....  and  set  off  on  my  travels  into  the  city  to  breakfast  with  the 
Milmans.  The  rooms  were  not  quite  so  dark  as  they  were  when  we 
break&sted  there  a  year  ago,  for  the  weather  is  very  bright  and 
warm.  But  even  if  it  had  been  dull  and  smoky  outside,  the  company 
at  table  would  have  made  everything  cheeifiU,  namely,  the  Lyells^ 
the  Heads,  Elwin  (editor  of  the  "Quarterly 'T,  and  Macauky,  so  that, 
with  the  family,  we  had  just  ten,  which  seems  to  be  the  genonl  num- 
ber. Maoaulay,  oi  course,  did  the  talking,  and  certainly  he  did  it 
well.  He  was  more  positively  amnsiag  than  I  hare  ever  heard  him, 
mote  nearly  drolL  .  .  .  • 

By  the  time  I  reached  home — four  miles,  I  think —  ....  it  was 
two  o^dock,  and  veiy  hot  and  dose.  Eeeve,  the  editor  of  the  "  Edin- 
biugh  Beview,**  came  in  soon  afterwards,  and  I  talked  with  him  for 
nearly  an  hour.  ....  We  all  dined  together,  with  Mrs.  Stanley,  a 
very  agreeable,  sensible  old  lady,  mother  of  the  Stanley  who  wrote 
Arnold's  Life.  •  •  .  .  We  had  Mad.  Mohl,  Senior,  and  Orote,  the  his- 
torian, so  that  there  were  abundant  materials  for  good  talk,  and  we 
had  it ;  Orote  doing  his  part  rather  solemnly,  but  very  welL  In  the 
evening  TocquevUle  came  in,  passing  through  London  towards  home, 
and  so  I  took  leave  o£  him  ....  for  the  third  time,  and  always 
sorry  to  do  it  ...  . 

July  15.  —  I  woriied  a  good  while  at  Stirling's  this  morning ;  but 
as  he  gives  me  leave,  very  liberally,  to  bring  home  with  me  such 
books  as  I  want  to  examine,  I  did  not  stop  so  long  as  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  but  came  home  to  rest  a  little.  It  was  lucky  I 
did,  for  I  was  but  just  stretched  on  the  sofa  when  I  was  called  to  the 
Due  de  Broglie  and  Albert  They  have  been,  as  you  know,  to  visit  the 
family  of  Louis  Philippe.  ....  The  Due  is  one  of  their  counseUois, 
or,  as  the  Due  d'Aumak  called  him,  this  afternoon  at  Lady  Holland's, 
the  patriarch  in  their  politics.  They  are  only  in  town  for  a  part  of 
the  day,  so  that  I  was  really  touched  with  their  kindness  in  coming 
to  see  me  at  alL    But  on  Friday  they  will  be  here  again  for  a  few 
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hours,  and  I  shall  hope  to  find  them  just  a  moment,  to  thank  them. 
Afterwards  I  went  to  see  the  Lyells,  for  they  go  off  to-morrow,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  take  leave  of  tliem  in  the  midst  of  a  great  partj, 
where  I  am  to  meet  them  to-night  I  need  not  teU  you  I  was  sorry 
to  bid  them  good  by.  They  have  been  as  kind  and  true  as  they  al- 
ways are.  .... 

I  then  went  first  to  (General  Fox's,*  where  I  found  the  same  sort  of 
hearty  kindness  I  always  have,  and  where  I  took  one  of  the  party  I  found 
lounging  there  and  went  to  a  grand  matinee  at  Holland  House. .... 
Nothing  of  the  sort  could  well  be  finer.  The  wind  had  come  round 
to  the  north,  so  that  it  was  cool  enough ;  and,  passing  through  the 
house,  ....  the  company  came  out  into  the  park,  where  all  the 
fashionable  society  of  London  seemed  collected  in  picturesque  groups 
under  the  magnificent  old  oaks,  and  in  the  open  glades  and  fine  gar- 
dens, which  are  scattered  over  that  superb  domain,  —  a  true  country 
.  scene,  such  as  is  found  in  the  rich,  quiet  parks  of  the  inland  counties, 
brought  to  the  veiy  borders  of  crowded,  bustling,  noisy  London. 
Tables  were  spread  with  all  kinds  of  refreshments  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  one  of  the  buildings  appropriate  to  such  a  spot  ....  a  Nea- 
politan confectioner,  with  his  attendants,  making  ices  and  screaming 
out  their  qualities  and  excellences  in  rhyme  and  in  his  native  dialect 
....  Elsewhere  there  was  music,  and  a  little  dancing,  but  not  much, 
though  enough  to  enliven  a  scene  that  was  the  most  riant  that  can  be 
imagined.  ....  The  cynosure  indubitably  was  Mad.  de  Castiglione, 
a  Sardinian  lady,  with  all  the  attributes  of  Italian  beauty  added  to  an 
English  complexion  of  purest  red  and  white,  —  generally  seeming  as 
unmoved  as  if  she  were  of  marble,  but  warming  to  a  very  beautiful 
smile  when  I  told  her  I  had  lately  been  at  Turin.  ....  She  was 
dressed  with  good  taste,  no  doubt,  but  in  the  extravagance  of  the 
French  fashion,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  just  walked  out  of  Wattean's 
pictures  of  a  garden  scene  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  ....  Everybody 
stared  at  her,  and  yet,  they  say,  she  does  not  think  she  is  admired 
here  so  much  as  at  home,  and  rather  complains  of  it 

Lady  Theresa  asked  for  my  arm,  and  I  walked  round  with  her  and 
saw  everybody  and  everything  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and 
gossiped  and  heard  gossip  of  all  kinds,  such  as  belongs  to  London 
fashionable  society  when  the  season  is  the  fullest,  and  the  movement 
of  everything,  like  the  weird  dance  in  Tam  CVShanter,  grows  fast  and 
furious. 

....  At  half  past  eleven  Twisleton,  Ellen,  and  I  reached  Lord 

*  Son  of  the  third  Lord  Holland. 
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Lansdowne's  to  a  great  concert  ....  I  could  not  stop  in  the  concert- 
room,  it  was  like  a  steam-bath ;  bat  the  Queen  of  Holland  was  there, 
sundry  other  high-mightinesses,  and  abundance  of  ladies  and  old  gen- 
tlemen, like  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  not 
a  few  more,  who  seemed  to  thrive  in  it  like  hot-house  plants.  Many 
others  —  of  whom  I  was  one  —  stayed  in  the  outer  rooms,  where  were 
the  charming  Lady  Shelbume,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land, and  a  plenty  more  people  whom  it  was  agreeable  to  talk  to 

J\dy  17.  — When  I  despatched  my  letters  to  you  this  morning,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  my  travel's  history  down  to  that  moment,  I  was  be- 
ginning a  regular  London  day,  which  I  have  now  just  finished  at  one 
A.  M.,  without  so  much  fatigue  as  to  prevent  me  horn,  writing  you  at 
least  a  page.  I  always  do  before  I  go  to  bed,  as  I  do  not  think  I  could 
go  quietly  to  sleep  else,  or  have  a  good  night  I  began  at  the  British 
Museum  three  or  four  hours'  work,  and  very  interesting  work,  too, 
from  which  I  came  home  with  a  good  many  notes,  and  very  dirty 
hands,  from  turning  over  curious  old  Spanish  books.  When  I  had 
washed  and  put  m3rself  in  order  1  went  to  Lady  Chatterton's,  a  lady 
who  has  written  a  book  about  the  South  of  France,  and  collects  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  fashionable  and  literary  society  at  her  house  to  hear 
music  and  eat  ices,  drink  tea,  and  talk,  from  four  to  six  or  seven. 
....  Harness  was  there,  Harriet  Hosmer,  Sir  Qardiner  Wilkinson, 
"Faust"  Hayward,  Barlow,  Lady  Becher,  etc.  But  I  went  late  and 
came  away  early.  .... 

My  dinner  was  at  Lord  Wensleydale's,  where  we  had  Murchison, 
Lord  Caernarvon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  —  very  agreeable,  —  the 
Laboucheres,  Edward  Ellice,  Lord  Brougham,  Lady  Ebrington,  etc. 
I  talked  before  dinner  with  Lord  Brougham,  who  seems  to  grow  old 
as  fast  as  anybody  I  meet,  and  who  is  said  to  have  shown  symptoms 
of  age  in  a  speech  to-day.  .... 

It  was  so  pleasant  that  I  forgot  myself  and  stayed  too  late,  so  that 
I  did  not  arrive  at  Senior's,  to  a  musical  party,  till  considerably  after 
eleven  o'clock.  There  I  talked  a  long  time  with  Lord  Hatherton, 
who  has  just  had  a  day  or  two  from  Tocqueville,  and  who  —  as  well 
as  Lady  Hatherton  —  seemed  to  share  the  general  admiration  he  has 
inspired  during  his  visit  here.  .... 

July  18.  —  Milnes  called  for  me  in  his  open  carriage  at  ten,  and 
we  drove  through  the  beautiftd  coimtry  —  which  is  found  on  almost 
all  sides  of  London  —  to  Twickenham,  for  a  breakfast  at  the  Due 
d'Aumale's.  His  place  is  called  Orleans  House,  and  is  one  of  those 
rich  old  places  that  abound  in  England.    It  was  once  occupied  by  his 
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fiEitlier,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Due  —  who,  you  know,  has  the  im- 
mense Cond^  fortune  —  has  filled  it  up  with  rare  and  curious  books, 
inherited  pictures,  manuscripts,  etc,  etc,  all  arranged  with  admirable 
taste,  BO  that  it  is  like  a  beautiful  museum.  This  is  inside  ;  outside, 
an  English  lawn  of  manj  acres,  with  flower-beds  and  groups  of  trees 
scattered  all  over  it,  slopes  down  to  the  Thames,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  desire ;  while  belts  of  wood,  that  look  like  a  forest,  exclude  what- 
ever would  be  disagreeable  in  the  neighborhood. 

We  had  for  company  Sir  John  Simeon,  Van  De  Weyer,  Milman, 
Hawtrey,  Lord  Dufiferin,  etc,  etc  The  breakfast — at  twelve  and  a 
half — was,  in  fact,  a  dinner  of  great  luxury  and  many  courses.  .... 
But  it  did  not  occupy  much  above  an  hour,  and  then  we  went  out 
upon  the  lawn,  walked  about,  talked  gayly,  smoked,  went  into  the 
orangery,  greenhouses,  and  one  or  two  other  buildings,  which  are 
made  repositories  for  works  of  art  and  curiosities. 

The  Due  is  very  agreeable,  and  in  rare  books  one  of  the  most  know- 
ing men  in  England,  collecting  them  with  care  and  at  great  cost,  and 
cataloguing  them  with  curious  notes  himsell  .... 

By  four  o'clock  we  were  in  town  again,  and  I  went  to  a  mating  at 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis'Si  It  was  music  The  laige  saloon  was  full, 
....  the  Milmans,  Lady  Head,  Lord  and  Lady  Morley,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Villiers  and  her  three  pretty  daughters,  Hayward,  etc.  .  *  .  . 

I  was  now — as  you  may  suppose — well  tired,  and  took  a  good 
rest  ....  At  half  past  eight  or  nine  o'clock — for  it  comes  to  that 
nowadays  -^  I  dined  wiUi  Mr.  Bates,  and  met  Sparks  and  his  wife, 
Gary, — a  sensible  M.  P.,  —  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  and  Lady  Ouseley,  and 
a  Count  and  Countess  Somebody  from  Brussels.  .... 

I  finished  the  evening  at  Lady  Palmerston's ;  that  is,  I  was  there 
from  eleven  to  one,  and  saw  great  numbers  of  distinguished  people,  — 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Mad.  de  Castiglione,  —  with  her  hair  creped,  and  built 
up  as  high  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  time  of  Louis  XY.,  and  powdered 
and  full  of  ribbons,  —  the  AigyUs,  the  Laboucheres,  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  most  of  the  ministers, ....  and  ever  so  many  more.  Mr.  Dallas 
was  there,  and  introduced  me  diligently  to  foreign  ambassadors,  both 
Christian  and  heathen,  and  to  General  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kara, 
for  which  last  I  was  much  obliged  to  him,  as  the  General  is  a  most 
agreeable  person.  Lord  Palmerston  was  unconmionly  civiL  .... 
But  I  was  glad  when  it  was  over,  I  was  so  tired,  though  Milnes  and 
Lord  Wensleydale  thought  it  was  very  American  to  go  home  so  early. 
I  was,  howev^,  richly  paid  f(»r  it,  .  •  .  .  for  on  the  table  in  the 
entry  lay,  most  unexpectedly,  dear  Lizzie's  charming  letter  of  July  6 
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«nd  7,  vMfh  I  read  thiongli  twke  without  stopping,  and  then  carried 
to  bed  with  me 

July  19.-^Twi8leton  and  I  breakfasted  with  Milnee,  and  we  had 
Mad.  Mohl,  Sir  John  Simeon,  —  a  book-eoUeetor  whom  I  met  at 
the  Due  d'Anmale'fl  and  find  very  pleasant,  —  Qeneral  Emety, — a 
Hungarian,  who  flourished  much  in  the  IsBt  war  at  home  and  now 
flouziiBhes  much  in  society  here,— young  Harconrt,  Lord  Stanley, 
and  enough  more  to  make  up  a  dozen.  The  talk  was  much  about  the 
defection  of  the  Sepoys  in  Bombay,  which  begins  to  trouble  them 
Teiy  much.  I  noticed  last  night  that  Lord  Claroidon,  "Lat^  Pftlmer- 
ston,  and  two  or  three  of  their  set,  seemed  so  anxious  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter  and  keep  up  a  cheerful  courage,  that  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  they  must  have  serious  ndsgivings.  Indeed,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise ;  and  the  impression  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be 
angry  diBcussions  in  Parliament.  But  this  last  I  take  to  be  uncertain. 
British  pluck  will,  I  think,  stand  the  ministers  in  good  stead  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  did  in  the  war  with  Russia. 

I  came  home  before  two,  and  wrote  to  you  and  Circourt  till  four, 
when  I  made  a  Tery  agreeable  visit  at  Holland  House,  where  I  went 
into  the  old  library  and  turned  over  a  good  many  curious  books,  the 
very  positions  of  which  I  remembered,  so  that  when  Lord  Holland 
mustered  up  a  knowing  person  and  sent  him  to  me, — for  I  went  to 
the  library  alone,  —  I  found  him  useless.  Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
were  receiving  a  good  many  friends,  and  I  lounged  with  them  some 
time,  after  which  I  made  a  visit  to  Macaulay,  who  lives  near,  and 
with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  about  Burke,  as  we 
sat  on  his  beautiful  lawn,  where  I  found  him  reading.  He  said 
that  Burke  would  have  made  a  good  historian,  judging  firom  his  East 
India  speechea  and  papers,  which  were  drawn  up  with  great  labor, 
and  perfectly  accurate  in  their  facts.  I  doubted,  and  doubt  still. 
Burke  was  really  made  for  a  statesman  and  cmitor,  and  for  nothing 
else. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Lord  Granville's,  having  been  obliged  to 
refuse  an  invitation  to  dine  there  two  days  ago.  Sir  John  Acton, 
who  has  been  to  see  me  twice,  but  whom  I  have  not  before  met.  Was 
there,  having  arrived  four  days  ago  from  the  Continent*  Both  he 
and  his  mother.  Lady  Granville,  received  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. Lord  Granville  came  in  soon  afterwards,  wearing  the  Star  and 
Garter,  because  he  had  been  dining  with  the  Queen  of  Holland.  He 
was  followed  by  Count  Bemstorff  and  his  wife,  the  Prussian  Ambas- 

*  Sir  John,  now  Lord  Acton,  had  been  in  Boston  in  1852. 
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sador  and  Ambassadress,  Lord  and  Lady  Clanricardey — the  daughter 
of  Canning,  —  and  a  good  many  more.  .... 

Lady  Clanricarde  —  of  whom,  when  Lord  OnuiTille  presented  me 
to  her,  he  said  she  was  among  the  most  brilliant  persons  in  English 
society  —  I  found  a  very  pleasant  talker,  but  not  quite,  I  thought, 
up  to  the  character  he  gave  her.  I  took  the  most  pleasure  in  Sir 
John  Acton  and  his  mother.  Sir  John  seemed  to  begin  just  where 
he  left  off  in  Boston,  and  to  have  the  liveliest  recollection  of  every- 
thing there.  He  sent  many  messages  to  you  and  Anna  and  Lizzie, 
full  of  regret  that  he  should  not  see  any  of  you,  and  told  his  mother 
how  much  kindness  he  had  received  from  you.  She  is  a  person  of 
excellent  manners,  elegant  but  not  elaborate,  talks  a  great  deal,  with 
a  slightly  foreign  accent,  and  is  vigilantly  attentive  to  everybody. 
....  She  invited  me  to  come  as  often  as  I  can,  saying  she  is  always 
at  home.  .... 

I  shall  go  if  I  can,  but  I  have  no  time  at  my  disposition.  At  least, 
it  seems  so  to  me ;  for  I  cannot  do  as  the  English  do,  go  to  two  or 
three  places  after  a  dinner  that  does  not  end  till  half  past  ten,  be- 
cause, being  a  stranger,  I  must  talk  some  time  with  each  person  to 
whom  I  am  introduced,  or  else  seem  undviL  Besides,  I  want  to  talk 
to  them  generally. 

July  20.  —  I  worked  at  home  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  went 
about  Library  affairs,  to  the  booksellers',  and  then  to  the  British 
Museum.  But  on  my  way  I  stopped  at  the  fiEunous  Bow  Street  office, 
where  the  police  of  aXL  London  is  chiefly  managed,  and  where  one  of 
the  principal  officers  is  Jardine,  an  old  fellow-student  at  Gottingen 
forty  years  ago.  He  had  complained  heretofore  that  I  had  not  been 
to  see  him  when  I  had  been  in  London,  and  two  days  ago  I  left  my 
card,  which  he  returned  yesterday  with  a  note,  b^;ging  me  to  come 
and  see  him  this  morning  at  the  Bow  Street  office,  as  he  leaves  Lon- 
don to-morrow  for  six  weeks.  I  was  glad  I  went,  though  I  stopped 
only  a  few  minutes  ;  for  he  is  a  good,  warm-hearted  man,  and  was  evi- 
dently pleased  that  I  had  remembered  him. 

From  three  to  six  I  spent  in  the  library  of  a  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  a 
very  beautiful  collection  of  rare  old  Spanish  books,  which  he  did  not 

at  all  weary  of  showing  me I  dined  with  John  Chorley,  the 

Spanish  scholar,  meeting  only  his  brother, — who  writes  about  music, 
—  and  Arthur  Helps,  and  we  talked  on  till  after  midnight  with  as 
much  interest  and  in  as  high  a  tone  as  any  conversation  I  have  had 
in  Europe.  The  subjects  were  of  the  noblest,  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion enough  to  give  zest  to  the  discussion,  and  the  men —  especially 
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John  Chorley  —  first-iate  in  knowledge,  and  the  power  to  illoBtrate 
and  fortify  their  podtions.  .... 

July  21.  — .  .  .  .  I  worked  some  time  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  way  seems  lengthening  as  I  go,  under  the  leading  of  Panizzi 
and  that  living  index,  Watts.  ....  But  I  am  determined  not  to 
wear  myself  out  there  much  more.  ....  I  dined  at  Senior's.  .... 
Several  interesting  people  were  at  table  :  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
better  known  as  Dr.  Hampden ;  Doyle,  the  editor  of  Punch ;  Ck)lo- 
nel  Rawlinson. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Vints  in  the  Country.  —  Isle  of  Wight.  —  ^wreham.  —  Chevming.  — 
Stoke  Park.  —  fFaUonron-Thames.  —  Bolton  Percy.  —  fFentworth 
House.  —  WalUngton.  —  Aldenham  Park.  —  Malvern.  —  EUerbeeL 
—  Jlfancfc«ter  Exhibition.  —  Liverpool.  —  Dcportune  /or  Atn^ricflk  — 
Ire(^<  to  Afr«.  TicXmor. 

To  Mrs.  Ticknob. 

Bt.  Clabe,  Isle  op  Wiqht,  July  22, 1857. 

I  am  in  the  country  till  Friday  eyening,  refusing  four  or  five  invi- 
tations, two  of  which  I  would  gladly  have  accepted,  one  to  Sir  Some- 
body Eardley's,  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  shipment  of  the  electric 
cable  between  England  and  America,  and  eat  the  needful  dinner  on 
the  occasion ;  and  the  other  a  matinee  from  four  to  eight,  at  the 
beautifol  establishment  of  the  Duchesse  d'Aumale  at  Twickenham, 
where  I  should  have  met  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  most  of  the  Orleans 

family I  left  Ellen  and  Twisleton  with  a  pretty  sad  feeling,  as 

well  as  with  a  wearied  body  and  jaded  spirits,  and  came  down  to 
Colonel  Harcourt  and  Lady  Catherine,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Yon 
and  Anna  were  invited,  and  much  regret  expressed,  both  in  writing 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  that  you  could  not  be  here,  a  regret  that  I 
share  with  very  great  aggravations.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  a  couple 
of  miles  from  Hyde.  It  is  a  stone  house,  very  picturesque,  but  not 
over  large,  with  fine  grounds  full  of  old  trees  and  gardens,  pleasant 
walks,  and  glades  sloping  down  to  the  sea  and  looking  over  to  the 
Englbh  coast  ....  Nobody  is  here  but  General  Breton,  who  com- 
mands at  Portsmouth,  and  a  nice  pretty  daughter,  on  account  of  whose 
delicate  health  he  has  just  accepted  the  command  at  Mauritius. 
Everything  is  most  agreeable,  — the  tonic  sea-air ;  the  charming  walks 
through  woods  and  by  the  sounding  shore ;  above  all,  the  delicious 
quiet  and  repose. 

The  Colonel  is  as  handsome  and  as  gentlemanlike  as  ever,  and  a 
most  attentive  host    Lady  Catherine  is  gentle,  intelligent,  cultivated, 
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and  very  aceomplished,  of  which  not  only  her  piano  gives  proof,  as 
yon  know,  but,  as  I  find,  the  walls  of  her  honse,  where  are  many  really 
beantifal  paintings  both  in  oils  and  water-colors.  .... 

Juby  23.  —  The  principal  place  of  the  Harconrts  is  in  Surrey,  where 
they  stay  abont  four  or  five  months  of  each  year,  here  only  six  weeks. 
....  They  call  this  their  small  place ;  but  there  is  nothing  half  so 
luxurious,  or  in  half  such  good  taste,  in  the  United  States,  nor,  I  think, 
any  country-house  so  large,  certainly  none  to  be  compared  to  it  in  any 
other  respect 

July  24.  —  The  two  days  here,  dearest  wife,  have  been  most  refresh- 
ing, and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  gratified  at  the  idea  of  going  back  to 
noisy,  exciting  London.  The  Harcourts  are  so  kind,  too,  and  want 
me  not  only  to  stay  longer,  but  to  come  to  them  in  Surrey,  neither  of 
which  can  be  done.  I  must  be  in  London  this  evening,  and  in  Eton 
to-morrow,  or  be  accounted  uncivil,  and,  what  is  worse,  not  regardful 
of  Ellen's  unwearied  kindness  to  me,  and  her  husband's  thoughtful, 
careful  hospitality.    So  I  go  at  noon. 

We  had  a  veiy  pleasant  drive  yesterday  over  to  Ventnor  and  Bon- 
church  and  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  not  forgetting  the  harmo- 
nious Shanklin  Chine,  all  of  which  I  am  sure  you  will  remember,  for 
I  found  I  had  not  forgotten  it  The  only  place  we  really  stopped  at 
was  Steep  Hill  Castle,  which  the  Harcourts  tell  me  is  the  best  estab- 
lishment in  the  island.  It  is  a  fine  modem  castle,  built  on  a  hilkide, 
which  is  full  of  varieties  of  surface  and  charming  glens,  and  commands 
grand  views  of  the  sea  at  every  opening.  The  possessor,  Mr.  Ham- 
borough,  is  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  family  of  beautiful  English  chil- 
dren, and  much  devoted  to  botany  and  wood-craft.  His  place  bears 
proofs  abundant  of  his  good  taste,  as  well  as  of  his  great  resources. 

Just  after  we  arrived  all  the  school-children  of  the  neighborhood  — 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty — eame  in  with  their  teachers  and  cler- 
gymen, and  after  having  had  tea  and  cake  on  the  grass,  were  brought 
up,  two  at  a  time,  to  Mrs.  Hamborough,  and  according  to  their  conduct 
during  the  year  received  reprimands, — very  gentle,  —  or  rewards  very 
appropriate  and  attractive  to  their  young  eyes.  They  then  distrib- 
uted themselves  about  the  lawn  and  frolicked  and  danced We 

were  so  much  amused  that  we  stayed  too  late,  and  did  not  reach 
home  so  as  to  get  dinner  till  near  nine  o'clock,  though  some  of  the 
neighbors  were  invited,  and  of  course  had  to  wait. 

I  went  all  over  the  house,  offices,  stables,  and  gardens  this  morning. 
....  It  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  very  complete.  Lady  Catherine's 
dtting-room  is  singularly  tasteful,  and  has  a  dozen  panels  after  the 
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fashion  of  Louis  XV.  painted  by  her  husband  in  oils,  and  on  her 
mantel-piece  two  little  childish  drawings  by  the  Queen  when  they 
were  taught  together.  After  this  series  of  expeditions  we  went  down 
to  the  seaside  and  sat  under  the  fine  old  oaks  on  the  lawn  until  twelve 
o'clock,  when,  with  not  a  little  reluctance,  I  bade  them  good  by, 
charged  with  messages  of  remembrance  and  kindness  from  each  of 
them  for  you.  .... 

My  return  to  London  was  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
but  at  the  end  rose  the  huge,  black,  shapeless  city.  ....  Ellen  re- 
ceived me  most  afTectionatdy,  ....  and  Twisleton  with  his  usual 
heartiness  broke  out,  ^*  You  must  go  and  hear  the  great  debate  to- 
night, in  the  Commons."  It  was  on  the  Divorce  Bill,  and  had  been 
put  o£f  from  Monday  last,  when  he  knew  I  had  made  arrangements 
to  go,  and  been  disappointed.  So,  after  some  hesitation  on  my  part, 
and  a  little  urging  on  his,  I  determined  to  go.  The  Twisletons  were 
to  dine  with  Lord  Say  and  Sele,*  but  I  had  declined  the  invitation ; 
so  I  hurried  to  the  Athenaeum  for  a  bachelor's  dinner,  and  there  found 
Einglake  and  Rawlinson,  to  whom  were  soon  added  Hayward  and 
Stirling.  We  pushed  our  tables  together  and  had  a  jolly  dinner,  at 
which  I  left  them  and  went  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  gare  my 
card  to  the  doorkeeper,  and  desired  him  to  send  it  in  to  the  Speaker, 
—  our  old  friend  Denison, — who  had  told  me  I  should  have  the  seat 
of  "a  distinguished  foreigner"  last  Monday  night ;  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  he  had  just  sent  out  an  order  to 
the  same  e£fect  for  to-night    So  that  I  walked  right  in. 

The  debate  had  been  opened,  and  Qladstone  soon  rose,  the  person  I 
had  mainly  come  to  hear.  He  spoke  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  was  much  cheered.  His  manner  is  perfectly  natural,  almost  con- 
versational, and  he  never  hesitates  for  the  right  word,  or  fails  to  have 
the  most  lucid  and  becoming  arrangement  of  his  argument  If  any- 
thing, he  lacked  force.  But  his  manner  was  so  gentlemanlike,  and 
so  thoroughly  appropriate  to  a  great  deliberative  body,  that  I  could 
not  help  sighing  to  think  we  have  so  little  like  it  in  our  legislatures. 
When  he  had  finished,  Stirling,  who  had  been  sitting  with  me  some 
time,  took  me  out,  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  the  next  speaker,  and 
carried  me  to  see  the  magnificent  library-rooms,  and  the  fine  terrace 
over  the  Thames,  some  hundred  feet  long,  where  I  found  plenty  of 
lazy  members,  lounging  and  smoking.  After  my  return  I  heard  Na- 
pier, of  Dublin,  the  Attorney-General,  Stanley,  and  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
all  worth  hearing,  and  two  or  three  others  who  were  not    Before  the 

♦  Brother  of  Mr.  Twideton. 
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end  of  the  debate,  however,  —  though  not  much  before,  —  I  came 
home,  well  tired,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  found  Ellen  waiting  for 
me,  no  less  tired.  But  the  least  agreeable  part  of  it  was,  that  I  was 
to  go  to  Eton  early  in  the  morning,  and  she  was  to  go  to  Malvern. 
....  I  was  to  bid  her  and  her  excellent  husband  good  by  for  the 
present,  intending  to  see  them  in  their  retreat  when  I  am  on  my  way 
to  embark.  Even  with  this  prospect,  however,  I  was  very  sincerely 
sorry  to  part  from  them. 

JtUy  25.  —  I  was  off  this  morning  at  a  quarter  before  eight, — and 
that  was  before  anybody  was  up, — to  Eton,  for  a  ceremony  Hke  the 
one  I  witnessed  at  Harrow  the  day  after  I  arrived.  Dr.  Hawtrey  in- 
vited me  last  year,  but  I  could  not  go,  and  so  felt  bound  to  go  to^y. 
It  is  a  fine  old  place,  as  you  know,  and  his  rooms  at  the  Lodge,  be- 
sides being  covered  with  good  pictures  and  portraits,  and  crowded 
with  rare  books,  are  tapestried  with  agreeable  and  classical  recollec- 
tions. The  breakfast  in  one  of  them  was  large,  with  sundry  "  My 
Lords  and  Ladies"  at  table,  of  small  note,  I  suppose,  and  a  few  pleas- 
ant people,  like  Dr.  Hawtre/s  niece,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  —  Ham- 
ilton, —  the  Provost  of  King's  Collie,  Dr.  Oi^es,  etc  The  speaking 
of  the  young  men — like  that  at  Harrow — was  not  so  good  as  it  is 
with  us,  generally,  but  the  German  and  French,  which  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  intruding  on  such  classic  ground,  were  excellent.  One 
of  the  young  dogs,  who  took  the  part  of  Scapin  in  Moli&re's  dia- 
logue, '*  Que  diable  allait  il  ffdre  dans  cette  galore,**  doing  it  almost 
well  enough  for  the  French  stage.  After  this  was  over  I  went  over 
the  building  and  grounds  with  the  good  Provost,  visited  the  chapel, 
and  saw  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  then  came  home,  too  tired  to  wait 
for  the  dinner  and  r^tta,  which  last,  however,  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  witness.  On  reaching  Kutland  Gate  I  fairly  lay  down  and 
slept.  .... 

When  I  waked  I  felt  fresh  and  strong,  and  went  to  Lady  Holland's, 
as  the  day  was  very  beautiful,  and  a  party  in  that  fine  old  park  is  so 
striking.  And  I  was  paid  for  my  trouble.  All  the  royalties  that  I 
missed  at  the  Due  d'Aumale's,  last  Wednesday,  were  there,  besides 
everybody  else,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  know  in  this  wilderness  of  a 
city.  There  was  fine  music,  a  learned  dog  that  played  cards  and  dom- 
inoes for  the  children,  all  sorts  of  refreshments  and  entertainments, 
but  above  everything  else,  the  beautiful  lawns,  all  covered  or  dotted 
with  gay  groups,  and  with  grand  and  venerable  trees,  under  whose 
shade  people  sat  and  talked,  surrounded  with  flowers  that  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  brilliant  greensward  in  fanciful  beds. 
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In  the  evenlog  I  met  a  grest  many  of  the  same  people  at  Lady 
Palmerston's,  but  the  scene  was  as  different  as  possibla  Among 
those  whom  I  talked  with  was  a  Mr.  Lowe,  in  one  of  the  eonsidera- 
ble  offices  of  the  government,  who  spent  some  months  last  jear  in  the 
United  States.  I  assure  you  he  saw  things  witii  an  eye  both  very 
acute  and  very  vigilant  .... 

JiUy  26.  —  I  took  Senior  in  my  Mttle  brougham,  and  drove  to  Rich- 
mond to  make  two  or  three  visits.  First  we  went  to  the  Maiquia  of 
Lansdowne's,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  notice,  grows  feeble  fast,  though  he 
preserves  his  good  spirits,  and  has  the  same  gentle  courtesy  he  always 
had.  ....  The  Flahaults  were  there,  and  seemed  to  taJce  {Measure 

in  remembering  ova  acquaintance  in  1818-19,  at  Edinbuigb 

The  charming,  unworldly  Lady  Shelbume^  who  seems  more  agreeable 
than  ever,  is,  you  know,  their  daughter.  ....  I  found  her  too,  and 
her  father  and  mother,  at  Lord  John  Bussell^  where  I  was  invited  to 
an  afternoon  dejeufur,  and  where  I  met  a  good  deal  of  dUtmgui  eom- 
pany ;  Lord  Monteagle,  et  que  soM-Je  ?  Lord  John  has  a  beautiful 
place  in  Richmond  Park,  which  the  Queen  has  given  him  for  his  life^ 
and  where  he  seems  to  live  very  happily  with  his  children.  He 
showed  me  his  seat,  as  he  calls  it,  under  some  trees^  commandiBg  a 
beautifid  view  of  the  river  and  all  the  surrounding  country,  where^  in 
the  shade,  he  told  me,  he  had  read  my  book. 

But  I  did  not  stay  long  there,  for  1  was  more  anxious  to  make  an- 
other visit  than  either  of  the  last  And  who  do  you  think  it  was 
I  wanted  so  much  to  see?  No  less  people  than  old  Count  Thus, 
Countess  Josephine,  and  Count  Frederic  and  his  wife,  who  are  stopping 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  for  a  few  days.  They  came  to  England  for  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  and  for  sea-bathing  for  the  young  Countesa 
....  I  was  lucky  to  hear  of  them  yesterday  at  Lady  Holland'a 
They  were  reaUy  glad  to  see  me,  and  no  mistake.  The  bright  beau- 
tiful young  Countess  broke  out  at  once, ''  And  why  did  you  not  stay 
that  other  day  at  Verona  ?  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Ticknor ;  but  you 
were  all  flown.''  .  .  .  <  They  were  all  looking  well,  and  sent  any 
quantity  of  kind  messages  to  you  and  Anna.  But  it  was  late,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  them,  parting  irom  them  as  heartily  as  I  met 
them,  with  a  promise  that  they  will  come  and  see  me  in  London. 

We  drove  to  town  as  fast  as  we  could,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to 
change  my  dress,  I  went  straight  to  Senior^s,  ....  it  having  been 
understood  that  I  was  to  dine  with  him,  M,ns  c^iimofnu^  We  had, 
however,  something  of  a  party  :  his  brother,  a  military  man  ;...•. 
Miss  Hampden,  daughter  of  the  Bish(^,  and  very  sensiUe;  and 
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LeflsepB)  who  is  here  now  about  the  gre&t  project  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  maldiig  war  on  all  ooeadons  —  incIodiBg  this  one  — r  upon  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  most  furious  manner,  though  maldng  a  merry 
iJSui  of  it  all  the  time,  with  true  French  gayetj^  II  a  heaucmp 
d^etprity  and  amused  me  very  much.  .... 

I  walked  home,  the  distance  being  very  email,  ....  dressed  and 
went  to  Lady  QraavUle's,  where,  having  been  informally  invited,  I 
was  much  surprised  to  find  a  small,  but  very  distinguished  party :  the 
Queen  of  Holland^  the  old  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Prince  George,  the 
present  Duke,  the  Princess  Mary»  his  sister^  — »  ni  maigre,  ni  mince^ 
—  the  young  Duke  of  Manchester  and  his  very  pretty  wife,  .... 
and  I  suppose  a  dozen  more.  »  .  .  .  Lady  Granville  introduced  me  to 
the  Qtleen^  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
....  The  Queen^  with  whom  I  had  only  a  few  words  of  ceremony, 
talks  English  very  well,  and  is  quite  free  and  natural  in  her  manners. 
The  Duchess  of  Pambridge^  who  is  very  stout  and  plain,  seemed  to 
be  full  of  German  bonhamde,  and  I  talked  wi^  her  a.  long  while  about 
Hesse  Cassel,  where  she  was  bom,  Hanover,  which  she  knows  well, 
etc«  For  half  an  hour  I  talked  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, who  invited  me  to  visit  them  at  Eimbolton.  But  the  most 
agreeable  person  there,  I  suppose,  was  Lady  Clanricardei  who  amused 
me  very  much.  •  .  »  . 

I  told  Lord  Pahneiston  that  I  had  been  dining  where  I  met  Les- 
saps,  and  that  he  was  full  of  his  canal.  *^  He  may  be  full  of  his 
canal,"  said  the  Premier,  *^  but  his  canal  will  never  be  full  of  water, 
as  the  world  will  see."  And  then,  having  laughed  heartily  at  his  own 
poor  joke,  he  went  on,  and  abused  Lesseps  quite  as  much  as,  two  hours 
before,  Lesseps  had  abused  him,  though  in  a  somewhat  graver  tone, 
explaining  all  the  while  his  objections  to  the  grand  project,  which  it 
still  seems  to  me  can  do  England  no  harm,  though  it  may  mudi  harm 
the  stockholders,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

July  27.  —  Thank  Heaven,  I  know  you  are  at  home,  "  safely  ar- 
rived, all  well,"  though  that  is  all  I  know.  I  have  only  Lizzie's  dear, 
good  letter  of  July  14,  containing  the  telegraphic  words.  It  is  a 
great  relief ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  great,  but  still  I  am  unreasonable 
enough  to  want  more.    And  I  know  there  is  more  somewhere. .... 

When  I  had  breakfasted  »  .  .  .  I  went  out  for  work,  and  came 
home  for  work,  and  in  the  course  of  three  hours  did  a  great  deal  of 
iU  I  have  not  told  you  how  I  have  been  bothered  about  the  Library 
affairs^  for  I  did  not  want  to  have  you  troubled  as  well  as  myself, 
etpeciaUy  as  you  could  not  give  me  oounseL    The  difficulty  has  been 
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about  getting  an  agent  ....  I  shall  see  Mr.  Bates,  and  I  trost  settle 
eveiything  by  the  end  of  the  week.  If  I  do,  it  will  be  a  considerable 
weight  off  my  mind.  .... 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  both  thought  there  would 
be  a  good  debate  to-night  in  the  Commons.  ....  So  I  went  to  the 
Athenaeum  the  moment  1  could  get  through  my  troublesome  work, 
....  and  having  dined  pleasantly  with  Merivale,  Einglake,  and  Hay- 
ward,  I  hurried  off  to  the  House.  Lord  Harry  Vane  procured  me  the 
seat  I  had  last  time.  But  I  was  too  late,  or  at  least  too  late  for  what 
I  wanted.  IVIsraeli  had  spoken,  but  not  veiy  well The  sub- 
ject was  India,  but  there  was  no  excitement ;  little  interest,  less  in- 
deed than  I  find  everywhere  else,  for  in  society  people  now  talk 
incessantly  about  the  mutiny,  or  revolt,  which  some  call  a  revolution, 
and  which  may  turn  out  one,  though  I  think  not  in  its  final  results. 

July  29.  — .  •  •  •  The  morning  is  bright  and  warm,  as  the  weather 
has  been  to  a  remarkable  degree  ever  since  I  came  to  London.  .... 
I  write  this  just  as  I  am  setting  off  for  Twickenham,  to  breakfast 
with  the  Due  d'Aumale  again. 

Evening.  —  Breakfast  was  at  twelve,  and  I  was  punctual.  The 
Due  received  me  in  his  library,  and  carried  me  through  a  beautiful 
conservatory  to  the  salon,  where  the  ladies  were  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Joinville.  We  sat  down,  just  twelve,  at  a  round  table. 
The  dame  cPhonneur  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone,  '^  Madame  la  Duchesse 
vous  demande  k  sa  gauche."  The  Prince  de  Joinville  sat  of  course  on 
her  right  The  whole  breakfast  was  as  agreeable  and  easy  as  pleasant 
talk  could  make  one  anywhere.  Two  of  the  children  were  present, 
the  mother  of  the  Duchesse,  —  the  Princess  of  Salerno,  —  etc  The 
service  was  not  as  recherM  as  it  was  when  I  was  there  with  literary 
celebrities  and  no  ladies,  but  it  was  much  like  a  dinner,  ....  nice 
as  anything  can  be,  with  a  savoriness  to  which,  somehow  or  other,  no 
English  table  reaches. 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  library  again  with  the  Due,  who  took 
down  nearly  two  hundred  curious  books  to  show  me,  concerning  some 
of  which  —  Spanish  —  I  made  notes.  Then  we  came  back  to  the 
ladies,  who  were  now  settled  at  their  needlework  in  the  $aUm,  which 
opened  on  the  beautifid  lawn,  while  the  Due,  the  Prince,  and  I  sat 
before  the  door,  and  enjoyed  an  uncommonly  nice  cigar  and  much 
agreeable  gossip. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  everything  human,  and  I  brought  this  to  an 
end  a  little  sooner  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  but  Hampton 
Court  is  not  far  off,  and  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  it  ...  .  My  only 
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object  —  80  to  speak  —  was  the  cartoons  ;  I  walked,  therefore,  hardly 
looking  to  the  right  or  left,  through  twenty-four  rooms  lined  with 
pictures  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad,  many  blank  spaces  indicating  that 
some  of  the  better  had  been  sent  to  Manchester,  and  at  last,  through 
crowds  of  people,  —  amounting,  I  should  think,  to  nearly  a  thousand, 

—  reached  the  somewhat  ill-lighted  room,  built  expressly  for  the  car- 
toons by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  They  are  certainly  very  grand.  I 
remember  the  School  of  Athens  and  the  Sibyls,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
but,  after  all,  I  think  the  Preaching  of  Paul,  and  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Beautifal  Gate,  stand  before  anything  in  Rome.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  occasionally  —  when  I  was  tired  of  work  at  the  British  Museum 

—  gone  into  the  sculpture-gallery,  and  stood  before  the  works  of 
Phidias  there,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cartoons  and 
the  bas-reliefs  from  the  Parthenon  are,  of  all  that  I  have  seen,  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  highest  art  But  nothing  ever  seemed  so  lost  on 
those  that  came  to  enjoy  them,  as  did  these  cartoons,  to-day,  on  the 
people  that  lounged  through  the  room,  during  the  hour  and  an  half 
that  I  was  in  it  Their  number  must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred. 
Not  (me  stopped.  Many  turned  away  from  the  cartoons,  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows  to  see  a  poor  fountain  in  the  court-yard  and  the 
gold-fish  in  the  basin.  Tet  they  were  well  dressed  and  looked  intelli- 
gent Certainly  they  had  stopped  to  enjoy  the  good  pictures  of  the 
Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  and  the  Sir  Peter  Lelys,  in  the  multi- 
tudinous rooms  before  they  reached  the  cartoons,  for  I  saw  them 
doing  it 

On  my  way  home  I  stopped  half  an  hour  at  Holland  House,  where 

Lady  Holland  was  giving  her  third  and  last  fHe  champStre It 

was  like  the  others,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  same  people  every 
time.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  hear,  has  been  given  in  England  so 
beautifuL  .... 

I  was  very  tired,  and  little  inclined  to  go  out  again;  but  everybody 
at  Lady  Holland's,  to  whom  I  spoke  about  it,  said  I  must  go  to  the 
evening  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  So  I  went,  and  found 
they  were  right  The  pictures  and  sculpture  —  both  moderate  — 
....  I  had  seen  before.  But  the  illumination  this  evening  made 
everything  brilliant,  and  the  company  ....  comprised,  it  seemed  to 
me,  nearly  everybody  I  know  in  London ;  and,  what  was  more,  eveiy- 
body  seemed  animated,  talkative,  and  unconstrained  ;  things  not  uni- 
form or  universal  in  English  society.  The  Hosmer  had  stayed  in 
order  to  be  present  to-night,  and  she  had  the  benefit  of  it  She  came 
rather  late,  and  I  had  talked  about  her  Cenci  with  Eastlake,  Waagen, 
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and  other  people,  whose  word  in  such  a  matter  is  law  here.  .  «  .  . 
She  was  veiy  neatly  and  simply  dressed  in  pink,  and  looked  uncom* 
monly  pretty.  I  found  she  knew  a  good  many  people,  —  old  Lady 
Horley,  the  Oardwellsy  et(x  But  I  took  her  and  presented  her  to  ibs 
Heads,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Mrs.  Tait,  Lord  and  Lady  Palmer- 
ston,  Sir  H.  Holland,  and  sondxy  others.  She  pleased.  Her  statue 
was  much  praised.  She  was  very  happy,  and  I  enjoyed  it  a  good 
deal  When  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  looking  at  the  Cenci, 
and  expressing  great  admiration^  Eastlake  touched  my  arm,  and  whis- 
pered, so  that  they  could  hear  it,  "  Everybody  says  tike  same  sort  of 
things.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  and,  for  one  of  her  age^ 
quite  wonderfuL" 

Jtdy  30.  —  I  took  Chorley  *  this  morning  at  ten,  and — with  Lord 
Holland's  leave  — carried  him  to  Holland  House,  where  he  wanted  to 
see  some  of  the  curious  Spanish  books.  Lord  Holland,  in  his  diesB- 
iiig-gown,  was  ready  to  receive  us,  and  laid  out  what  we  wanted  to 
tee,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  in  the  kindest  and  most  painstaking 
manner.  We  worked  there  three  hours,  and  I  found  a  good  deal  that 
I  was  glad  to  get,  and  so  did  he.  ...  . 

I  dined  at  the  Athenssum,  where  I  found  Merivale  and  Wheweil, 
and  so  had  a  very  good  time.  Wheweil  grouro  squazer  and  more 
Bishop-like  than  ever.  •  .  •  • 

Ju^f  31.  — A  busy  day,  and  a  long  one.  At  half  past  eight  I  was 
at  Mr.  Bates'sy  and  at  half  past  nine  had  settled  everything  with  him. 
....  I  breakfasted  with  the  Heads,  and  had  a  most  agreeable  time. 
There  are  no  pleasanter  people  in  London,  and  I  stayed  late  tallung 
in  consequence.  ....  I  drove  to  the  Thuns'.  Count  Frcdenc  was 
at  home,  his  sister  soon  followed,  and  then  his  charming,  Ivight  wife. 
Mrs.  Austin,  too,  came  in,  and  immediately  announced  to  me  that  shs 
had  just  left  a  card  for  me,  having  called  to  invite  me  to  Weybiidge, 
an  honor  aad  pleasure  I  was  obligad  to  decline.  She  talked  veiy  well 
about  India,  the  great  subject  now,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  mors 
with  her  about  anything,  for  she  has  great  resources.  An  hour  with 
them  all  passed  very  quickly  and  pleasantly.  When  I  came  away  the 
Countess  Josephine  sent  her  affectionate  regards  to  you  and  Anna, 
and  the  Countess  Frederic  sent  her  love  to  Anna,  and  her  regrets  that 
she  had  not  seen  yon.  She  is  really  one  of  the  most  attractive  per- 
sons I  have  ever  met  Count  Fritz  desired  his  respects  to  you,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  his  visit  to  vs  in  Milan. 
I  was  veiy  sorry  ta  part  &om  them. 

♦  J.  It  Chorfey. 
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I  dined  tSte-^-tSte  with  Chorley,  as  I  promised  ....  I  would  the 
first  day  I  could  rescue,  and  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  him 
till  nearly  midnight  He  is  a  shy,  reserved  man,  living  quite  retired 
with  an  invalid  sister,  to  whom  he  seems  to  devote  himself ;  hut  he. 
is  one  of  the  persons  in  whose  acquaintance  I  have  had  most  pleasure 
in  London.  He  is  a  first-rate  Spanish  scholar ;  evidently  hetter  than 
Ford,  or  anybody  else  hereabout 

Saturday,  Awgmt  1.  —  Sixty-six  years  old,  and  not  half  what  I 
ought  to  be  at  that  age,  in  goodness,  or  anything  else.  I  do  not  like 
1;o  pass  the  day  away  from  all  of  you After  packing,  and  ar- 
ranging for  my  final  departure^  I  went  out  this  morning  to  leave  my 

p.  P.  C's At  two  or  three  doors  I  inquired  and  went  in.    Sir 

Francis  Beaufort* s  was  one.  Of  course  I  did  not  see  Lady  Beaufort* 
She  keeps  her  room  entirely  ;  but  she  sent  me  a  kind  message.  .... 
X  saw  also  Lady  Mary  Labouchere,  and  completed  an  arrangement  to 
go  to  Stoke  Park  on  Monday.  Her  husband,  you  know,  is  Minister 
for  the  Colonies,  and  she  said  he  came  home  last  night  at  half  past 
two,  made  nearly  ill  by  reading  the  46tails  of  the  horrors  in  India, 
that  were  brought  by  the  mail  of  yesterday.  .... 

I  dined  at  Sir  George  Lewis's,  — a  dinner  given  to  the  Heads,  and 
which  the  Heads  did  as  much  as  anybody  to  make  agreeable.  Dr. 
tVaagen  was  there,  ....  fourteen  in  alL    I  sat  next  to  Lady  Theresa, 

who  talked  as  brilliantly  as  ever.    She  seems  never  to  tire 

Her  admiration  for  Tocqueville  seems  to  know  no  bounds,  and  when 
she  found  how  much  we  all  liked  him,  she  fairly  shopk  hands  with 
me  upon  it,  at  table. 

After  we  went  up  stairs.  Sir  G^pige  came  and  sat  down — evidently 
with  a  purpose  —  next  to  me.  .  ...  He  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
slaveiy  question,  and  I  went  over  it  with  him  for  nearly  two  hours. 
Sir  Edmund  joining  us  for  the  last  half-hour,  during  which  we  went 
somewhat  upon  India,  and  the  difficulty  there,  as  in  the  United  States, 
of  dealing  with  different  races  of  men.  It  was  strong  talk  that  we 
had,  I  assure  you,  and  nourishing.  .... 

Sunday,  August  2.  —  I  breakfasted  with  Senior,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Loid  Minto's  to  see  La  Caieta,  a  distinguished  Neapolitan 
exile,  who  lives  there,  and  whom  I  knew  somewhat  last  year.  He 
told  me  grievous  things  about  his  poor  country  and  the  friends  he  has 
there,  both  in  prison  and  out  of  it,  but  he  has  no  remedies  to  propose. 
....  He  is  too  sensible  to  be  in  favor  of  a  violent  revolution,  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  wait 

♦  Mi8S  Honora  Edgeworth.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  427. 
VOL.   II.  17  T 
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At  kalf  post  two  I  drcHre  down  to  the  Deanerj  of  St.  Faul^  where 
the  Heads  earae  bo<hi  afterwards,  and  we  all  went  at  three,  with  the 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Mihnan,  and  attended  afternoon  service  in  the  choir. 
....  After  we  came  out  of  the  chdr,  we  walked  abont  the  choit^h  a 
little,  then  went  to  the  Deanery,  then  walked  on  the  adjacent  bridge, 
which  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  nver,  — all  alive  with  steamboats,  filled 
for  Sunday  excursions,  —  and  a  still  finer  view^  of  St  Paul's,  which 
certainly — even  i^ter  St  Peter's  seen  —  is  a  grand  and  imposing 
fabric ;  and  then,  finally,  we  had  a  good  Sunday  family  dinner  of 
roast  bee^  Mid  a  good  talk,  which  lasted  until  nearly  eleven.  It  was 
all  very  simple,  easy,  and  comfortable^  ....  Bat  it  was  very  hot  in 
the  city  ;  indeed,  the  weather  has  excited  much  remark  in  this  par- 
ticular, few  persons  remembering  so  long-continued  it  spell 

The  next  day,  the  3d  of  August,  Mr.  Ticknor  went  to  Stoke 
Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  since  Lord  Taunton  :  — 

I  found  the  Ptok  much  larger  than  I  expected  ;  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  grandest  I  have  seen,  full  of  groves  of  old  oaks,  and  a  plenty  of 
deer,  and  all  so  near  London, — only  seventeen  miles.  Windsor  is  in 
fall  view  from  it,  and  makes  a  grand  show.  •  .  .  .  The  house  is  huge, 
bat  not  very  good-looking  outside.  Inside,  however,  it  is  fine,  and 
filled  with  fine  works  of  art,  ancient  and  recent ;  among  the  last,  four 
bas-reliefs  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  one  of  his  statues,  which  gave  me 
great  pleasure.  Lady  Mary  took  me  over  the  whole,  including  her 
own  parlor  and  bedroom,  which  are  very  luxurious  and  tasteful ;  but 
the  rooms  that  I  preferred  were  the  dining-room,  and  one  adjacent  to 
It,  in  which  was  auost  graceful  fountain,  that  in  the  heat  to-day  was 
particulariy  attractive^  I  went,  however,  chiefly  to  see  a  few  Spanish 
books,  particularly  a  copy  of  Lope  de  Yega's  plays,  the  most  complete 
and  the  best  preserved  in  the  world.  With  these  I  occupied  myself 
an  hour  or  two,  the  three  charming  little  girk  helping  me  to  bring 
the  books,  and  put  them  up  again  in  the  most  frolicsome  and  agree- 
able manner. 

Of  course  I  was  taken  to  see  the  old  Manor  House,  the  scene  of 
Gra/s  "  Long  Story,"  that  begins,  **  In  Briton's  Me,  and  Arthur'a 
days.**  It  is  well  cared  for,  and  is  an  excellent  qiecimen  of  the  Elizar 
bethan  style,  as  it  ought  to  be,  since  Hatton  lived  there.  The  church, 
too,  and,  above  all,  the  churchyard,  which  gave  the  world  the  undy- 
ing Elegy,  and  where  rest  the  remains  of  Qra/s  mother  and  aunt,  who 
lived  at  Stoke  Pogis  after  the  dea^  of  his  fither.    They  are  moet 
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poeticftl  places,  the  architeetuie,  the  position,  and  the  pkntations  be- 
ing jnst  what  yon  would  like  to  have  them,  and  treated  with  the 
respect  they  deserre 

When  we  leached  town, — jnst  before  seven,  —  I  drove  directly  to 
the  Athennnm,  where,  by  previous  appointment,  I  met  Twisleton, 
who  has  come  to  town  for  two  nights  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Oxford  Commission.  .  •  .  •  We  had  a  jolly  time,  I  assure  yon,  and, 
after  going  home,  a  good  talk  till  deven  o'dook. 

Aitgnd  A. — . . . .  I  drove  to  the  Baoings',  in  the  depths  of  the  city, 
.  «  .  .  saw  the  gentlemen  there,  —  exoept  Mr.  Bates,  who  is  at 
Dover,  —  adjusted  my  money  asfiairs,  and,  hastening  to  the  London 
Bridge  Station,  came  down  to  Mildmay's  at  Shoreham,  in  a  thor- 
oughly hot,  disagreeafble,  stifling  carriage  of  the  three-o'clock  train.^ 
But  I  was  refreshed  by  the  drive  of  nine  miles  in  a  nice  little  open 
carriage,  which  Mildmay  had  sent  to  fetch  me,  and  I  was  quite  up  to 
my  usual  condition  when  I  reached  the  house,  -<-  so  cool,  so  quiet,  so 
consoling  after  five  weeks  in  London,  and  the  four  preceding  in  Paris. 

As  I  crossed  the  hall  the  servant  gave  me  a  note  from  Lady  Stan- 
hope about  a  visit  to  Ohevening,  and  when  I  entered  the  room  I  found 
Lord  Stanhope  there,  who  had  oome  over  to  see  if  I  was  arrived, 
bringing  the  Milmane  with  him,  .  .  •  •  as  they  are  now  stopping  a 
couple  of  nights  at  his  house.    It  was  all  very  agreeable. 

When  they  were  gone,  and  I  had  made  myself  a  Htde  comfortable, 
we  went  and  sat  on  the  lawn  imder  the  fine  old  trees  till  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  It  was  delicious.  So  was  the  evening.  I  had 
asked  Mildmay  to  invite  nobody  to  meet  me,  and  so  we  had  a  quiet 
and  most  agreeable  time  in  the  libraiy.  •  •  .  • 

August  5. — We  had  a  litde  rain  this  forenoon,  which  was  much 
wanted  in  the  oountry,  and  very  welcome  to  me,  as  it  prevented  all 
suggestion  ni  moving.  I  remained  in  my  cbtinber,  chiefly  occupied 
with  writing.  Li  the  i^temoon  it  was  fine  again,  and  we  drove  to 
Knowle,  a  grand  old  castellated  mansion,  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Lord  Amherst,  of  Chinese  memory.  Parts  of  it  date  from 
the  time  of  King  John,  and  none  is  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  very  extensive,  few  old  castles  being  so  laige,  and 
it  has  an  awM,  hard,  grim,  feudal  look,  so  slight  have  been  the 
changes  made  in  it.  •  .  .  .  The  drive  was  fine.  Its  own  park  is  very 
large,  and  we  took  anotiier  in  our  way  back. 

August  6.  — ....  The  day  has  been  cool  and  beautiful.  I  lounged 
in  the  library  an  hour  or  so  after  breakfast,  and  then  wrote  and  read  in 

*  Mr.  Humphrey  Bfildmay  had  been  in  Boston  some  years  before. 
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great  quiet  and  peace  till  it  was  time  to  drive.    I  enjoy  this  life  veiy 
much.    I  did  not  know  how  tired  I  was  till  I  began  to  rest  .... 

Our  drive  to-day  was  to  Sir  Somebody  PykeX  whose  family  have 
held  the  property  on  which  they  now  live  above  five  hundred  yean. 
They  were  not  at  home,  nor  was  Lady  Amherst  yesterday,  and  I  was 
glad  of  both.  The  Dyke  house  is  nothing,  modern  and  ugly ;  but 
there  is  a  frie  old  gate,  all  covered  with  ivy,  ap4  a  little  church  still 
older,  just  big  enough  ibr  a  good-sized  family  to  assemble  in,  and  fiill 
of  *'  oldT>ra88es,"  as  they  are  called.  ....  It  is  a  curious  old  place. 

After  we  came  home  we  walked  about  Mildmay's  domain,  where  J, 
found  a  good  deal  that  is  tasteful  and  agreeable,  which  you  will  re- 
member, both  in  the  brilliant  flower-garden  behind  the  house  and  the 
park-like  scenery  in  front  of  it  Mildn^ay  has  about  three  thousand 
acres  in  all,  and  seems  to  be  adding  a  good  deal  to  its  value  by  build- 
ing nice  cottages  in  his  village,  and  a  pleasant  extension  of  the  house 
towards  the  east 

Chevening,  August  7, 1867.  —  ....  We  lingered  at  the  breakfast- 
table  yesterday,  and  the  girls,  instead  of  going  to  their  governess, 
stopped  to  see  me  off,  —  a  symptom  that  they  liked  my  vieit  as  well 
as  they  said  they  did,  ....  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  me.  At 
any  rate,  on  my  part  I  was  sorry  to  leave  them  all,  for  they  have 
been  very  kind  to  me,  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  is  a  person  whose  character 
and  accomplishments  are  equally  rare  and  attractive.  Mildmay  drove 
me  over  here.  The  road  was  pleasant,  and  lay  through  the  valley  in 
which  both  his  estate  and  Lord  .Stanhope's  are  situated.  You  remem- 
ber it,  of  course,  as  you  must  also  remember  Chevening,  and  so  I  will 
not  lay  out  any  of  my  words  in  describing  it  Lady  Stanhope  came 
down  to  receive  me,  and  took  me  at  once  to  her  own  parlor,  where 
Lord  Stanhope  joined  us  immediately.  Monckton  Milnes'and  his 
wife  are  stopping  here,  as  well  as  Lady  Granyille  Somerset,  .... 
and  Lady  Strafford,  or  some  such  name,  which  I  did  not  well  hear. 

We  all  walked  out  into  the  park,  and  went  over  the  finer  parts  of 
it,  where,  among  other  things,  I  saw  some  Roman  remains  and  monu- 
ments, brought  by  the  first  great  Stanhope  from  Tarragona,  in  Spain, 
one  of  which  gives  much  offence  to  all  ladies,  because  it  makes  the 
crowning  virtue  of  the  wife  to  whose  memory  it  is  inscribed,  that  she 
was  uxari  ohsequentissinMg.  Lord  Stanhope  said  that  he  had  seen 
ladies  flush  with  indignation  at  it,  and  break  forth  into  unseemly 
expressions  of  anger. 

.    In  the  little  chureh,  which  ia  very  becoming  the  Comily's  posi- 
tion,—  not  large,  but  picturesque  and  antique,  —  there  is  a  beautiful 
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group  of  a  mother  and  child,  —  the  mother  only  twenty-three,  —  by- 
Chantrey,  which  he  claimed — and  I  dare  say  rightly  —  to  be  the 
best  of  his  works.  It  is  certainly  worthy  to  be  such,  by  its  purity 
and  grace.  Afterwards  I  went  over  the  house,  as  you  did  last  year. 
It  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  may  have  been  good  as  he  left  it,' 
but  it  has  been  so  altered  and  enlarged,  that,  except  the  fine  staircase, 
and  the  entrance-hall  all  covered  with  arms  brought  home  as  tro- 
phies from  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  there  is  nothing —  or 
very  little — to  admire  in  it,  except  two  or  three  good  rooms.  The 
library  is  large,  and  I  occupied  myself  there  for  an  hour  or  more 
among  the  old  Spanish  books,  some  of  which  are  curious. 

After  lunch  ....  I  took  a  long  drive  about  the  country  with 
Lady  Stanhope  and  Lady  ^ranviUe  Somerset  It  is  a  beautiful  re- 
gion, —  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Kent  has  a  good  reputation, 
—  and  as  the  weather  was  bright  and  cool,  I  much  enjoyed  it  In  the 
course  of  the  drive  we  stopped  at  a  most  neat  and  ev&n  elegant  little 
cottage,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  lawn,  full  of  shrubbery  and 
flower-beds,  where  there  still  lives  Miss  Thrale,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Johnson's  Thrale,  whose  brewery  —  as  Lady  Stanhope  told  me  — 
is  now  that  of  Barclay  Perkins  &  Co.  Miss  Thrale  is  of  course  no 
longer  young.  She  is,  in  fact,  eighty-seven  years  old,  but  she  ia  a 
stout,  easy,  comfortable  old  lady,  full  of  good  works  and  alms,  and 
one  who,  as  she  has  no  love  for  books,  —  or  very  little, — does  not 
care  to  talk  about  Dr.  Johnson,  and  still  less  about  her  mother.  But 
her  cottage  and  grounds  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  well  become  the 
character  and  position  of  their  possessor,  who  is  much  liked  through 
all  the  country  side. 

We  returned  by  "  Chatham's  drive,''  as  it  is  called,  a  road  through 
the  highest  part  of  the  park,  two  or  three  miles  long,  which  Lord 
Chatham  advised  to  be  cut,  when  he  occupied  Chevening  in  1769.  It 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent  taste,  for  the  view  from  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  I  know  of  the  sort  ....  Lord  Chatham  said  he 
thought  it  the  finest  view  in  the  kingdom.  I  suppose  it  may  be  the 
finest  view  of  an  approach  to  such  a  mansion. 

....  One  or  two  neighbors  were  invited  to  dinner  and  were  pleas- 
ant, especiaUy  a  very  rich  Mr.  Rogers,  learned  in  the  natural  sciences. 
....  Milnes  said  smart,  epigrammatic  things  in  abundance  after  his 
fashion  ;  .  .  .  .  but  as  I  took  in  Lady  Stanhope  to  dinner,  I  devoted 
myself  to  her,  and  had  the  best  of  the  talk,  I  suspect  She  is  very 
bright,  and  extremely  quick  of  apprehension,  t  went,  a  part  of  the 
evening,  to  Lord  Stanhope's  private  working-room,  and  looked  over 
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some  curious  old  family  papers.  The  rest  of  it  we  spe&t  in  the  salooa 
yery  agreeably,  some  of  it  very  gayly. 

Saturday f  Augual  8.  —  Off  with  Milnes — after  an  early  breakfast — 
for  London,  where,  having  two  or  three  hours  to  spare,  I  went  to  see 
the  Qreat  Eastern,  which  Twisleton,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  sundry  other 
persons  have  urged  me  yery  much  to  see,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
time.  ....  At  four  o'clock  I  met  Mr.  Sturgis  by  appointment  at  the 
railroad  station,  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  came  with  him  seventeen 
miles,  to  pass  Sunday  at  his  place  near  Walton.  ....  Finding  Wey- 
bridge  to  be  only  two  and  a  half  miles  &om  here,  I  drove  over  there 
and  returned  Mrs.  Austin's  call,  but  was  sorry  to  find  her  away  from 
home  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  should  have  liked  one  more  talk  with 
her.  .... 

Augmi  10.  — .  .  •  ,  I  came  to  London  in  an  early  train  this  morn- 
ing. The  weather  was  brilliant  when  I  left  Walton,  all  fog  when  I 
arrived  forty  minutes  later.  Not  caring  to  go  myself  all  the  way  to 
Kutland  Gate,  I  drove  to  the  Athenaeum  for  my  breakfast,  and  de- 
spatched my  servant  thence  for  my  letters.  At  eleven  I  was  at  the 
stetion  of  King's  Cross,  and  took  my  place  for  Bolton  Percy,  wh«e  I 
arrived  — one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles — just  at  five  o'clock. 
The  journey  was  rendered  more  than  commonly  agreeable  by  the  fact 
that  I  came  in  the  same  carriage  with  a  Mr.  Norman,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  a  son  fresh  from  Eton,  who  are  neighbors  of  Mildmay, 
and  whom  Mildmay  had  invited  to  dine  to  meet  me.  Mr.  Korman  is 
much  of  a  scholar,  a  man  of  laige  fortune,  and  Mildmay  had  told  me 
that  he  had  been  very  sorry  he  could  not  come  to  dinner,  as  he  liked 
my  book  ;  a  fact  he  did  not  at  all  conceal  from  me.  We  had  a  good 
time,  and  parted  great  friends 

I  was  most  heartily  received  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harcourt,*  both  look- 
ing just  as  they  did  last  year.  It  is  a  most  comfortable  place  ;  a  fine 
old  rambling  house,  with  a  rich  lawn,  —  which  they  are  just  now 
shaving,  though  it  looks,  in  Milton's  phrase,  dose  shaven  already,— 
and  on  one  side  of  it  an  ancient  picturesque  church,  such  as  you  often 
see  standing  just  in  the  right  place  to  ornament  an  English  landscape. 
....  In  the  evening  we  had  most  cheerful  talk  on  all  sorts  of  mat- 
ters, for  few  persons  have  more  richly  stored  minds  than  Mr.  Har- 
court .... 

Tuesday^  Augvst  II.  —  After  a  cheerful  breakfast  Mr.  Harcourt  and 
I,  at  eleven  o'clock,  got  into  the  train  for  York,  and  arrived  there  in 
twenty  minutes.    The  old  eity  looked  natural,  but  ita  streets  and 

•  See  Vol  L  p.  485. 
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sihope  are  gayer  than  they  were On  arriving  we  went  first  to 

the  Museum,  as  they  call  it,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Boman  wall,  toA  the  graceful  ruins  of  a  rich  abbey  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  did  not  seem  two-and-twenty  years  since!  saw 
them  last  Nor  did  it  seem  so  long  since  we  all  went  over  the  grand 
old  minster  with  Mr.  Harcourt,  just  as  I  did  to-day.  It  is  in  admira- 
ble preservation  and  repair,  for  since  the  two  fires,  .«,.;£  120,000 
have  been  spent  with  excellent  judgment  and  taste,  under  Mr.  Har- 
court's  direction.  We  saw  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Lady  Susan'**'  in  the 
street,  —  in  a  carriage  fit  for  any  noble  lady,  —  to  make  purchases. 
Indeed,  their  whole  establUhment  ....  is  of  the  most  liberal  sort, 
without  being  in  the  least  luxurious,  showy,  or  dainty.  It  is  becom- 
ing their  station  and  character,  and  indicates  what  is  certainly  true, 
that,  while  Mr.  Harcourt  is  rich^  ....  he  prefers  to  live  as  a  country 
clergyman  and  do  his  duty  thoroughly  as  such.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  seen  such  an  establishment,  as  I  have  never  seen  one  before.  In 
the  winter,  for  three  months,  he  lives  in  that  more  elegant  and  luxu- 
rious establishment  in  York,  which  is  by  turns  the  official  residence 
of  the  canons  of  the  minster.  .... 

August  13.  — .  ,  .  .  The  weather  was  very  brilliant  yesterday,  and 
in  the  afternoon  I  took  a  drive  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harcourt  amd  Lady  Susan  Harcourt  ....  We  visited,  in 
the  course  of  it,  two  of  those  beautiful  places  with  which  England 
abounds.  One  was  the  estate  of  the  Wenlocks,  where  I  saw  the 
Dowager,  who  is  a  Nevil,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  one  of  the 
oldest  &milies  in  England.  The  Lawley  family,  into  which  she  mar- 
ried, however,  is  recent  and  rich,  the  Hall  and  its  gardens  showing 
their  resources,  and  a  new  church  and  rectory,  near,  showing  their 
good  taste  and  judgment 

The  other  was  a  place  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Preston,  who  married  a 
grand-daughter  of  that  Pamela  who  figures  so  much  in  Mad.  de  Genlis* 
Memoirs,  and  who  was,  no  doubt,  a  daughter  of  Mad.  de  Oenlis  and 
Philippe  Egalite. 

She  is  a  very  bright,  brilliant  little  Irish  woman,  and  so  is  her 
mother,  Lady  Campbell,  who  is  staying  with  her  ;  both  being  worthy 
of  their  descent  from  Mad,  de  Qenlis  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz^rald. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  seems  to  like  them  both,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them, 
as  she  much  desired  I  should.  Their  park  and  garden,  too,  are  fine. 
The  drive  and  visits  occupied  till  dioner-time, —- indeed,  till  after 

♦  BanghtOT-in-law  of  Mr.  Harconrt. 

t  Pamela  having  married  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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the  usual  hour,  which  is  seven,  so  that  the  evening  was  rather 
short.  .... 

The  Harcourts  have,  many  times  since  I  have  been  here,  expressed 
their  regret  that  you  could  not  have  come  with  me,  and  just  now, 
when  I  was  down  stairs,  Mrs.  Harcourt  charged  me  afresh  to  express 
it  to  you.  You  remember  what  a  charming  woman  she  is,  but  I 
assure  you  she  is  nowhere  so  charming  as  in  her  own  house.  The 
interest  she  has  taken  in  Lizzie's  sickness  ....  is  most  gratifying. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  them.  .... 

Wentworth  House,  August  13.  — .  .  .  .  At  half  past  three  I  bade 
the  good,  kind,  intellectual  Harcourts  good  by,  and  between  seven 
and  eight  drove  through  the  grand  old  pork,  and  came  up  to  that 
famous  Italian  front  which  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  Park  Street 
....  A  magnificent  porter  and  six  or  seven  livery-servants  appeared 
at  once,  and  then  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  said  in  his  most 
elegant  black-silk-stocking  manner,  "  My  lord  will  receive  you,  sir" ; 
and  then,  perhaps  noticing  that  I  looked  amused,  he  added  very 
blandly,  **  My  lord  hoped  you  would  come  to-night"  I  was  carried 
at  once  to  the  long  gallery.  .  .  ;  i  There  was  no  mistake  about  tht 
matter.  They  were  glad  to  see  me,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  was  as  if  I 
had  been  there  a  month. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  somewhat  infirm,  but  is  stronger  than  he  was 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  his  health  was  impaired  by  an  accident 
He  was,  as  Lady  Charlotte  told  me,  stopping  on  the  sea-coast  with  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  —  at  Folkestone,  I  think, — and  one  day,  as  he 
stood  on  the  shore,  observed  a  young  servant  who  was  bathing  and 
playing  in  the  water.  He  turned  to  see  something  else,  and  on  look- 
ing back  in  an  instant  the  youth  had  disappeared.  Old  as  he  was  — 
sixty-eight — he  plunged  in,  swam  to  him,  and,  seizing  him  and  seized 
by  him,  turned  for  the  shore.  But  he  was  soon  exhausted,  and  both 
were  at  last  saved  by  his  coachman.  It  was  above  a  year  before  he 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  exertions. 

August  14.  — .  .  .  .  After  breakfast  Lord  Fitzwilliam  asked  me  to 
go,  with  him  and  Lady  Charlotte,  to  an  examination  of  his  schools  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  District  It  was  in  the  village  of  Wentworth  ; 
....  that  is,  the  girls  were  there  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  from  four  years  to  fourteen.  The  boys  are  elsewhere,  to 
be  examined  next  week.     The  school-house,  divided  into  severa] 

rooms,  is  excellent  and  in  good  taste,  built  by  the  present  lord 

The  examination  was  excellent,  done  with  kindness  and  skill 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  were  well 
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insisted  upon,  and  the  children  were  less  quick  and  eager  than  ours. 
Otherwise,  the  examination  might  have  occurred  in  Massachusetts. 
But  I  do  not  suppose  that  many  schools  are  like  those  cared  for  by 
Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

We  drove  afterwards  about  the  immense  park On  our  re- 

turn  from  this  excursion,  —  as  it  may  well  be  called  from  its  length, 
—  we  walked  on  that  beautiful  terrace  bmlt  up  so  grandly,  and  as 
soft  to  the  foot  as  velvet,  for  half  a  mile*  It  is  finer  than  it  was 
formerly,  some  of  the  trees  having  been  cut  away,  and  a  greater 
breadth  given  to  it 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  evening  in  looking  over  several  volumes  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford  and  his  friends,  of  which 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  eight  or  ten,  all  autographs ;  and  in  talking 
with  him  about  that  stirring  period  of  English  history,  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  as  familiar  as  we  are  with  what  has  passed  in  our  own 
times.  Some  of  the  private  letters  of  Strafford  to  his  agent,  the  man- 
ager of  his  Yorkshire  estates,  and  some  about  his  wife's  health,  are  very 
curious.  Those  on  political  matters  are  grand,  strong,  decisive,  as  he 
was  himself.  I  do  not  know  but  Evelyn  was  right,  when  he  called 
him  "  the  wisest  head  in  Europe.** 

Auffust  15.  — .  .  .  .  After  breakfast,  I  went  with  Lady  Charlotte 
over  some  parts  of  the  house  that  I  cared  to  see  again,  looked  at  some 
of  the  fine  pictures  of  the  Italian  school,  —  the  Salvators,  the  so-called 
Raffaelle,  the  Titians,  —  and  then  the  portraits  of  Strafford  and  his 
friends  by  Vandyck,  which  are  certainly  among  the  best  Vandycks 

to  be  seen  anywhere But  when  I  had  taken  this  long  walk 

through  the  interminable  series  of  rooms,  -r-  that  you  cannot  have  for* 
gotten,  —  it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  They  all  sent,  anew,  kindest  mes- 
sages to  you.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  did  not  get  up  from  his  chair.  He 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  was  very  much  moved.  At  last  he 
said,  "  I  hope  we  may  meet  again  in  a  better  place,*'  and  as  I  went 
away  added,  calling  aloud  after  me,  "  Good  by,  dear  Mr.  Ticknor. 
God  bless  you.'*  .... 

At  Rotherham  I  took  the  railroad  and  dashed  on  for  Northumber- 
land, ....  arriving  at  our  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan's  just  as 
twilight  was  closing  in.  He  lives  about  twelve  miles  from  Morpeth, 
where  I  left  the  railroad,  and  in  driving  to  his  place  —  which  is 
called  Wallington  —  I  passed  through  a  broken  country  that  looked 
very  beautiful  in  the  declining  light  On  arriving,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  grand  saloon,  where  there  was  a  bright  coal-fire,  —  for  the 
weather  is  chilly,  —  and  found  half  a  dozen  or  more  people  sitting 
17* 
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round  it,  and  in  diferent  parts  of  the  room.  I  was  moat  waimlj 
jeceiyed,  ....  and  introduced  to  the  party  stopping  with  them, 
among  whom  are  the  youngest  eon  of  Perdval,  the  Minister  who  was 
shot;  Professor  Donkin,  Mathematical  Professor  at  Oxford,  —  great 
in  music,  —  with  his  wife  ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  : 
all,  as  I  find,  accomplished  and  intellectual  people,  but  —  as  yon  will 
readily  guess — not  more  so  than  my  host  and  hostess.  We  made  a 
pleasant  evening  of  it.  .  •  .  . 

Sunday,  Augu$t  16.  —  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  and 
fine  establishment.  Sir  Walter  has  twenty-three  thousand  acres  of 
land  here,  some  of  it  moors,  but  the  greater  part  very  valuable  as  a 
grazing  country  and  fully  stocked  with  cattle ;  while  in  Somerset- 
shire he  has  another  estate  of  twelve  thousand  acres^  which  comes  to 
him  from  the  elder  branch  of  the  Baleighs.  •  •  .  .  Everything  is  in 
perfect  order.  •  .  .  •  His  village,  the  school-house,  the  house  of  lus 
agent,  and  the  parsonage,  are  all  as  neat  and  as  comfortable  as  any* 
thing  in  the  kingdom ;  the  two  last  having,  besides,  a  little  air  of 
refinement  and  elegance.  Everything,  indeed,  betokens  knowledge 
and  kindness.  His  own  house  is  of  stone,  a  hundred  feet  square, 
built  in  the  Italian  fashion  round  a  court  But  this  court — as  you 
will  remember  at  Althorp  —  he  has  covered  over,  and  made  it  into  a 
superb  music-room,  running  up  through  two  stories,  and  about  forty- 
five  feet  by  thirty-five  square,  the  walk  of  which  he  is  now  having 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  local  history  of  Northumberland,  be- 
ginning with  the  building  of  the  Roman  wall  Lady  Trevelyan  is 
painting  Uie  spaces  between  the  pictures  with  native  plants,  and  doing 
it  in  oils  and  from  nature.    It  is  already  a  beautiful  room. 

One  side  of  the  house,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn  and  flower-beds, 
has  the  dining-room,  the  saloon,  and  the  library,  all  opening  into 
each  other ;  each  above  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  good  many  pictures 
by  Sir  Joshua,  and  some  by  Italian  artists,  and  the  libraiy  filled  with 
about  six  thousand  volumes  of  books,  after  Sir  Walter^s  own  heart ; 
many  very  curious,  but  all  bought  because  he  wanted  them.  His 
chief  studies,  as  you  may  remember,  were  in  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  but  he  has  done  a  good  deal  in  Oriental  literature,  and  is 
very  rich  in  old  English  ^-having  been  one  of  the  Bannatyne  Club 
«-and  in  the  local  literature  and  history  of  Northumberland.  In* 
deed,  it  is  a  very  precious  library,  and  although  I  care  nothing  about 
one  half  of  it,  the  other  half  interests  me  more  than  any  similar  col- 
lection of  books  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.     . 

Besides  this,  he  has  up  stairs  a  very  extraordinaiy  museum,  con* 
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taining  forty  or  fifty  thousand  curious  articles  in  natural  hiiUny  and 
in  art,  collected  by  some  of  his  ancestors,  ....  and  greatly  increased 
by  himself  and  his  wife  in  their  manifold  travellings,  and  brought 
into  order  by  his  own  care.  It  haa,  I  understand,  a  considerable  repu- 
tation with  naturalists.  .  •  •  . 

I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  a  mile  off,  and  the  weather  being 
as  fine  as  possible,  most  of  us  walked.  .  ,  •  •  The  rest  of  the  day  I 
lounged  about  in  the  bright,  beautiful  sunshine  with  Mr.  Percival, 
Professor  Donkin,  and  Sir  Walter.  ....  In  the  evening  we  were  in 
the  saloon,  where  Sir  Walter  brought  us  a  great  many  books  to  look 
at,  which  were  new  and  interesting  to  me,  and  which,  with  his  talk 
about  them  and  Lady  Trevelyan's,  made  the  time  seem  very  short 
.  .  .  «  She  is  as  active-minded,  natural,  and  cordial  as  she  ever  was, 
with  ways  a  little  freer,  and  on  that  account  more  agreeable.  She 
Baid  to-day  that  she  was  forty-one  years  old,  but  she  is  little  changed 
from  what  she  was  when  we  knew  her,  and  is  as  charming  as  any  one 
I  have  seen  far  a  long  tima 

Monday y  Augnui  17.  —  After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  li- 
brary, I  went  with  Trevelyan  to  see  his  gardens  and  greenhouses,  half 
,  a  mile  off,  and,  as  he  truly  says,  much  too  large  for  his  establishment 
....  We  have  abundant  proof  daily  how  fine  they  are,  in  the 
grapes,  peaches,  figs,  etc,  that  c(»ne  to  the  table.  Declining  a  drive, 
....  I  walked  with  Trevelyan  to  one  of  his  villages,  and  went  into 
some  of  the  houses,  which  I  found  as  neat  as  possible,  and  talked  with 
three  or  four  of  the  people,  who  seemed  intelligoit,  and  quicker  of 
comprehension,  and  more  vigilant  in  observation,  than  is  common  to 
their  class  here.  Except  their  accent,  I  might  have  thought  them  to 
be  good  New-Englanders.  .  .  .  • 

August  18.  —  Lady  Trevelyan  was  at  work  this  morning  on  the 
plants  with  which  she  is  ornamenting  her  music-room.  She  paints 
very  successfully,  and  very  fiedthfully.  Meantime,  with  her  husband, 
I  turned  over  above  an  hundred  water-color  sketches  which  she  made 
in  Greece,  not  so  remarkable  as  works  of  art, — though  very  good,  — 
but  evidently  full  of  truth,  and  not  touched  or  finished  up  in  the 
least  afterwards.  But  this  was  the  last  of  my  pleasures  in  this  re- 
markable establishment,  where  I  have  enjoyed  so  much,  for  it  was 
time  to  go.  The  whole  party  came  with  me  to  the  door,  .  .  .  , 
bidding  me  good  by,  with  many  kind  wishes  that  we  might  meet 
again,  with  all  sorts  of  kind  messages  from  the  Trevelyans  to  you 
at  home.  Indeed,  I  very  much  wished  you  had  been  with  me  tbeie> 
you  would  have  so  enjoyed  it 
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August  19.  — .  .  .  .  I  left  Derby  ....  late  this  morning ;  I  was 
soon  in  the  smother  of  the  manufacturing  district,  and  passing 
through  Dudley  came  to  Wolverhampton,  where  I  took  a  cab,  which 
in  two  hours  brought  me  nineteen  miles  to  Sir  John  Acton's,  at  Alden* 
ham  Park.  I  arrived  about  four  o'clock,  was  most  heartily  received, 
and  came  to  my  room,  ....  and  went  down  to  dinner  at  half  past 

seven Sir  John's  establishment,  of  which  I  have  yet  seen  very 

little,  is  perfectly  appointed,  and  in  admirable  oider.  The  house  is 
as  large  as  Trevelyan's,  and  not  unlike  it ;  and  he,  a  young  bachelor, 
can  occupy  only  a  small  part  of  it.  Nobody  was  at  table  except  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Morris,  one  of  the  Oxford  convertites,  and  known  for 
one  of  the  first  English  scholars  in  Oriental  and  Sanscrit  literature 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  first  course  when  your  letters  came ; 
and  I  instantly  read  enough  of  them  to  give  a  new  zest  to  the  other 
courses.  Sir  John  was  full  of  talk,  and  knowledge  of  books  and 
things,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cigar,  —  which  the  chaplain  and  I  took, 
but  not  Sir  John,  —  we  went  on  till  -near  midnight  He  is  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  young  man,  and  much  advanced  and  ripened  since 
we  saw  him. 

August  20.  —  Sir  John's  estate  here  in  Shropshire — he  has  lands 
elsewhere  —  consists  of  eight  thousand  acres,  a  part  of  which  has 
been  in  his  family  above  five  centuries.  His  house,  built  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  that  period,  and 
the  court,  in  the  centre  of  its  quadrangle,  has  been  covered  in,  and  he 
is  now  making  it  into  a  grand  library,  books  just  at  this  time  being 

his  passion 

August  21.  —  Sir  John  lives  here,  somewhere  between  prince  and 
hermit,  in  a  most  agreeable  style.  Yesterday,  before  dinner,  we  took 
(i  long  walk  in  the  park,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much,  some  of  the 
prospects  being  admirable He  fills  up  all  his  time  with  read- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  most  eager  students  I  have  ever  known.  He 
will  certainly  make  his  mark  on  the  world  if  he  lives  long  enou^ 
....  We  lounged  among  his  books,  old  and  new,  till  dinner-time, 
which  proved  to-day  to  be  near  eight  o'clock  ;  dined  quite  alone  at 
a  luxurious  and  dainty  table,  and  then  had  a  solid  and  agreeable  talk, 
one  so  solid  and  agreeable  that  it  kept  me  up  till  nearly  midnight 

again,- which  was  not  according  to  my  purpose My  windows 

are  open,  and  I  look  out  both  east  and  south  into  the  park,  where, 
besides  the  superb  avenue,  which  is  full  before  me,  there  are  some 
of  the  grandest  old  trees  I  have  seen  in  England,  and  on  one  side  a 
very  tasteful  garden  and  the  chapel,  where  n^ass  is  performed  daily,^ 
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jftnd  where  the  chaplain  lives.  It  is  a  veiy.  beautiful  establishment, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  veiy  much  the  peculiar  U(e  I  have  led  here  the 
past  two  days,  not  overlooking  its  absolute  quiet  and  peace  as  one  of 
its  attractive  ingredients. 

Malvern,  Augwt  23.  — ....  I  was  up  in  good  season  yesterday 
morning,  and  when  breakfast  was  over  I  bade  Acton  farewell,  thinks 
ing  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  see  a  man  of  his  age  so  re- 
markable as  he  is.  The  drive  was  a  beautiful  one,  first  down  his 
superb  avenue,  and  then  through  his  estates,  and  along  by  the  banks 
of  the'  Severn,  —  Milton's  Severn,  —  or  at  least  in  its  valley,  to  Kid- 
derminster. There  I  took  the  railway,  which  brought  me  to  Worces- 
ter, and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more,  in  a  sort  of  omnibus,  I  crept  up 
the  hills,  ....  and  was  tipped  up,  or  let  out,  only  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Twisletons',  and  climbing  a  little  farther  found  them 
in  the  most  comfortable  quarters,  ....  that  command  the  whole 
view  that  makes  Malvern  a  resort  so  famous,  for  both  invalids  and 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  nature 

I  walked  about  with  Ellen  and  her  husband,  dined  with  them,  and 
talked  on  till  near  ten,  when  I  came  to  a  nice  room  they  had  taken 

for  me,  ....  commanding  the  whole  prospect You  see  I 

keep  on  writing,  although  I  suppose  the  portfolio  on  which  my 
paper  now  lies  will  bring  you  the  letter.  But  it  is  a  trick  I  have 
fallen  into.  ....  So  I  sit  with  my  windows  open  on  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect,  now  brilliant  with  more  than  an  English  sunshine, 
and,  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  said  to  Qibbon,  I  ''do  nothing 
but  scribble,  scribble." 

Two  delightful  days  Mr.  Ticknor  thoroughly  enjoyed  in  the 
midst  of  that  grand  and  brilliant  scenery,  and  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  most  affectionate  and  intellectual  friends.  On 
the  25th  of  August  he  parted  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twialeton  for 
the  last  time,  with,  deep  regret,  and  passing  through  Liverpool 
went  on  to  Ellerbeck,  Mr.  Cardwell's  seat,  near  Manchester. 

Nobody  was  at  home  to  receive  me  except  Mrs.  Card  well,  a  striking 
old  lady  of  seventy-seven,  who  shook  hands  with  me  most  kindly,  and 
told  me  her  son  expected  me,  —  but  evidently  did  not  know  who  I 
was, — adding,  that  the  party  would  be  in  from  Manchester  very  soon, 
where  they  were  at  the  exhibition.  .... 

.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardwell  came  in,  with 
Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Head,  ....  and  Lady  Cranworth,— ^wife  of 
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the  Lord  Chancellor.  ....  We  had  a  moet  heart^r  meeting,  and  I 
felt  at  home  at  once.  .  •  .  .  We  dined  at  eight,  and  had  a  moet  agree- 
able evening.  Sir  £dmund  is  in  great  force ;  Lady  Head  is  charming, 
as  she  always  is  ;  and  Lady  Cranworth  is  quite  equal  to  her. 

Wedneeda^y  Auguti  26.  •*-  The  estate  of  Ellerbeck  is  a  large  one  ; 
....  there  is  a  good  park,  fine  gardens  and  hot-houses^  and  a  maft^ 
sion  which  they  are  at  this  moment  famishing  and  fitting  anew. 
But  everything  is  comfortable,  and  the  cuisine,  with  some  other  parts 
of  the  establishment,  luxurious. 

Caldwell  carried  off  all  the  honore  at  Oxford  in  his  time  ;  is  still 
an  excellent  scholar ;  was  five  years  a  barrister,  and  then  entered 
Parliament,  became  soon  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  brought  him  into  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  left  him  one  of  his  Uterary  executors.  He  has  an  abun- 
dance of  capital  anecdotes,  which  he  tells  in  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
and  makes  his  house  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  his  guests. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  all  seven  of  the  party  set  off  for  th» 
exhibition  in  Manchester. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  immense  and  well-proportioned  building,  — 
while  the  ladies  were  giving  up  their  parasols  and  taking  numbers 
for  them,  —  a  stout  man,  with  the  air  of  a  poHce  officer,  leaned  over 
the  barrier  to  me,  and  said,  **  I  want  to  speak  to  Sir  Edmund  Head.*^ 
I  touched  Sir  Edmund,  and  the  iban  gave  him  a  letter.  When  he 
had  read  about  half  of  it,  he  tossed  it  to  me,  saying  a  little  impatient- 
ly, "  That  is  too  bad  ;  it  is  the  second  time  Labouchere  has  summoned 
me  back  to  London,  since  I  have  been  on  this  excursion."  I  read  it 
through,  and  found  he  was  sent  for  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor ;  a  great  honor,  which  can  be  conferred  on  him  only  on  Friday, 
as  that  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  for  some  weeks  or  months. 
....  After  five  minutes'  consultation,  and  making  an  appointment 
with  Lady  Head  to  meet  her  on  Saturday  at  Tewksbniy,  he  jumped 
into  a  cab,  and  was  off  for  Ellerbeck  and  London. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  rest  of  us  went  into  the  exhibition. 
At  first  I  was  much  bewildered.  The  building  is  so  vast,  and  the 
number  of  pictures,  statues,  bronzes,  engravings,  drawings,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  can  be  called  a  work  of  art,  is  so  immense,  that, 
with  five  or  six  thousand  people  walking  up  and  down,  it  was  a 
very  confusing  scene.  But  the  arrangement  is  good,  and  gradually 
the  whole  became  intelligible.    We  first  took  a  walk  all  round,  and 

it  was  not  a  short  one The  result  on  my  mind  was,  that  the 

Italian  schools  were  not  so  strong  as  I  expected  to  find  them ;  the 
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Spftniflb.  stronger  ;  and  the  drawings  ef  the  eld  masters  very  nnmer- 
ous  and  very  remarkable.  We  began  then  with  the  English  scboo), 
which  is,  of  eonise,  the  most  amply  represented,  and  gave  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  Hogarth,  whoee»portrait8  are  maErveUoua,  and  to  Sir  Joshua, 
whose  works  are  of  most  unequal  merit  .  «  .  .  The  recent  school  was 
often  excellent ;  Turner  various  and  contradictory,  but  occasionally 
▼ery  fine ;  the  Pire-Raffaellites  ridiculo^  almost  without  exception. 
On  the  whole,  the  English  school  was  nerer  beibf^  anywhere,  seen 
in  such  force  or  to  such  advantage. 

As  we  strolled  round  we  picked  up  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  who  has 
come  to  stay  at  Cordwell's,  and  who  is  in  all  respects  a  very  agreeable 

addition  to  our  party We  dined  late,  —  after  eight  o'clock, — 

but  made  nearly  a  tbree-hours'  evening  of  k  afterwards,  so  agreeable 
is  the  party,  especially  Lady  Cranw<»th,  than  whom  I  have  seen  no 
lady  in  England  more  attractive  and  channing.  She  has  lately  been 
on  a  visit  to  old  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  to  whom  she  constantly  writes, 
and  for  whom  she  has  a  loving  sort  of  veneration  that  is  quite  beau* 
tiful 

August  27.  —  I  was  up  this  morning  in  good  season,  ....  writing 
letters,  chiefly  about  the  Library,  and  doing  other  Library  work,  which 
is  now  nearly  finished.  As  soon  «9  breakfast  was  done  Cardwell  said, 
^  Ladies,  you  have  just  fifteen  minutes,"  and  in  less  time  we  were  all 
packed  into  the  carriage,  and  on  our  way  to  the  rmlroad.  The  halb 
were  not  so  tall  to-day,  as  the  admission  is  two  and  sixpence  instead 

of  a  riiilling We  looked  chiefly  at  pictures  of  note,  and  found 

our  account  in  not  permitting  ourselves  to  be  distracted.  The  num- 
ber of  such  pictures  is  lai^r  than  I  thought  at  first  There  axe  a 
good  many  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  that  are  first-rate. .... 
But  the  Murillos  and  Lord  Hertford's  collection  are  the  glory  of  the 
whole  exhibition. 

Again  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  home  and  a  most  agreeable  evening, 
which  ended  late  with  a  reluctant  parting  from  Lady  Head. 

August  28.  — .  .  .  .  We  fi-etted,  at  breakfast,  at  the  diminution  of 
our  party,  and  Lady  Cranworth  threatens  that  when  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor comes,  by  and  by,  she  will  ask  him  to  lay  an  injunction  that  I 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  Cardwell  has  made  a  sharp 
calculation  that  I  can  reach  Liverpool  to-morrow,  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  steamer  sails,  even  if  I  stop  to-night,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
do  it,  although  my  arrangements  had  all  been  made  to  sleep  at  the 
Adelphi  before  embarking. 

We  breakfasted,  as  usual,  somewhat  late,  but  were  off  punctually. 
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For  the  last  time  I  went  through  all  the  halls,  looking  a  little  more 
carefully  than  I  had  done  before  at  the  majolicas  and  other  curious 
cbjets  d*arty  but  coming  back  at  last  to  the  great  masters,  few  and 
far  between,  to  take  mj  parting  look  at  th^m,  for  I  shall  never  again 
behold  any  of  them  in  this  world. 

Lord  Cranworth  arrived  hot  from  the  Woolsack,  and  overflowing 
with  talk  ;  a  kindly  old  man,  such  exactly  as  I  thought  him  in  Lon- 
don, and  very  frank  in  expressing  his  opinions.  We  listened,  of 
course,  with  much  interest  to  his  accounts  of  the  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  quarrels  about  the  Divorce  Bill,  and  the  London  gossip  gen- 
erally, that  he  brought  with  him,  sitting  up  till  quite  one  o'clock  to 
enjoy  it. 

August  29.  —  Breakfast  was  a  little  earlier,  to  make  sure  of  my  arri- 
val in  Liverpool,  or  rather  at  the  railway  station,  in  season,  for,  as  I 
told  them  yesterday,  there  must  be  no  slip  between  Ellerbeck  and  the 
side  of  the  Europa.  All  were  pimctual,  and  said  many  kind  things 
about  my  going  away.  ....  But  at  ten  I  was  off,  the  party  follow- 
ing me  to  the  door,  and  at  half  past  eleven  I  was  in  Liverpcw)!,  having 
found  Hawthorne  in  the  cars,  to  enliven  my  last  moments.  I  drove 
straight  to  the  Barings',  and  got  a  plenty  of  letters,  but  opened  only 
Anna's  thoughtful,  charming  little  note  of  the  14th,  which  had  not 
been  in  Liverpool  two  hours,  and  which  will  make  my  voyage  cheer- 
ful and  bright  as  nothing  else  can. 

Then  I  went  to  the  Adelphi,  and  foimd  a  note  from  Ellen  Twisle- 
ton,  and  then  to  a  bookseller's  for  something  to  read.  My  time  was 
now  all  gone.  Just  before  one  o'clock  I  was  on  board  the  steamer. 
Bright  came  to  take  leave  of  me,  full  of  life  and  cordiality,  as  he  al- 
ways is,  and  sent  kind  words  to  all  of  you,  which  I  shall  bring. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Letters^  1857-69,  to  Judge  Curtis,  Sir  Edmtmd  Head,  Sir  C,  Lyell, 
Mr.  R,  H,  QardMur.  —  Letter  from  Baron  Humboldt,  —  Letters  to 
Mr.  Everett,  Hon.  E.  Twiskton,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

THE  following  letter — which,  being  chiefly  concerned  with 
OUT  national  affaiis,  belongs  rather  in  the  present  chapter 
than  where  its  date  would  have  placed  it  —  is  addressed  to  a 
person  whose  sli^t  connection  with  this  book  is  no  indication 
of  his  position  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  esteem.  Judge  Curtis  was  re- 
garded by  his  uncle  with  an  affectionate  and  faithful  interest 
from  his  boyhood,  and  in  his  maturer  yean  he  became  the  object 
of  a  respect,  and  admiration,  which  seemed  to  neutralize  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  their  relative  ages.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Curtis  to 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  1851,  gratified  Mr.  Ticknor  in  an  extreme  degree,  while  he 
felt  that  it  was  the  place  for  which  his  nephew  was  by  all  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  character  expressly  fitted;  and  his 
high  judicial  reputation,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  came 
to  be  held  throughout  the  country,  seemed  to  confirm,  by  gen- 
eral testimony,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  privately  cherished 
opinion.  Judge  Curtis,  however,  was  never  a  diligent  corre- 
spondent, and  when  the  constant  intercourse  between  him  and  his 
uncle,  in  Boston,  was  interrupted  by  the  absence  of  either,  the 
absorbing  nature  of  his  professional  engagements  interfered  very 
seriously  with  any  attempt  at  epistolary  communication.  Their 
mutual  confidence  was  too  feiithful  to  suffer  by  such  temporary 
silence. 

This  letter  is  characteristic  of  both  men,  inasmuch  as  their 
conversation  was  always  on  matters  of  grave  and  weighty 
import 
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To  Mr.  Justice  Curtis. 

FL0BS5CE,  May  12, 1S57. 

My  dear  Judge,* — I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  27, 
which  I  received,  I  think,  in  Naples,  but  which  I  have  been  too 
busy  earlier  to  answer.  However,  this  is  of  no  moment ;  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  a  regular  correspondent  any  more  than  you  da  It  is 
enough  for  both  of  us  that  your  letter  was  most  welcome,  and  that  I 
am  glad  of  a  chance  to  say  so. 

Your  view  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States — written,  I  suspect,  not  without  thought 
of  the  coming  shadow  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Dred  Scott's  case  —  is  certainly  not  cheering.  My 
own  opinion  is  of  little  value,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  at  least  formed 
coolly  at  a  distance,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  brighter  than 
youfs.  .... 

This  condition  of  things  is  at  last  coming  to  be  perceived  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  opinions  formed  on  it  by  intelligent  men,  as  I  have 
gradually  learnt  them,  are  seldom  wise,  and  often  tinctured  with  the 
national  interests,  or  personal  character  of  the  individuals  who  ex- 
press them.  We  are  no  doubt  felt  to  be  a  power  in  Christendom  as 
we  were  never  felt  to  be  before  ;  for  we  are,  so  to  speak,  visibly  and 
tangibly  grown  great  and  rich,  and  are  fast  growing  greater  and 
richer.  The  two  parties  —  liberal  and  conservative — into  which 
Europe  has  long  been  separated,  look  upon  us  in  this  respect  alike, 
and  intelligently  enough ;  but  when  they  go  a  little  further  and  come 

*  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  places  among  his  reminiscexices,  sent  to  Mr.  Hillvd, 
the  following  anecdote  :  — 

"  When  my  brother  [the  late  Beiyamin  R.  Curtis]  received  the  appointment 
to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  an  appointmoit 
which,  as  ypu  know,  came  to  him  unsought,  hut  with  the  approbation  of  all 
New  England,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  deeply  gratified  and  not  a  little  excited  by 
the  event,  as  well  he  might  be ;  for  no  person  had  ever  lived  who  had  con- 
tributed, more  than  he,  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  had 
thus  been  elevated  at  an  early  age  to  one  of  the  highest  judicial  positions  in 
the  country.  Speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  as  he  felt,  he  ended  by  saying, 
'Well,  I  believe  we  must  now  leave  off  calling  him  Ben,*  as  my  brother  had 
always  been  called  In  the  family  circle  and  among  his  familiar  friends.  Some- 
what amused  by  my  uncle's  earnestness,  I  said,  'What  shall  we  call  himt' 
'JHemust  be  called  the  J%uige*  was  his  decisive  answer.  We  agreed,  and  con- 
formed to  this,  as  an  authoritative  family  decree." 

After  Mr.  Ticknor's  death,  In  a  conversation  between  the  brothers.  Judge 
Curtis  said  of  his  uncle,  "  What  I  owe  to  that  man  is  not  to  be  measured.** 
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to  our  present  position  and  contests,  they  divide,  and  both  fall  into 
grave  errors  according  to  their  respective  parties.  The  liberals  de- 
mand the  abolition  of'  slavery,  much  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Grarrison  demands  it,  and  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  would  gladly  see 
the  North  separated  from  the  South,  not  at  all  comprehending  the  con- 
sequences of  disunion  to  the  whole  country,  or  its  fatal  effects  on  the 
slave.  Their  philanthropy,  from  the  days  of  the  French  Republic,  has 
been  an  important  part  of  their  political  judgments  and  systems  at 
home,  though  not  always  a  wise  or  consistent  part  of  them,  and  they 
carry  it  now  vehemently  into  their  opinions  of  us,  whom  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  with  more  admiration,  perhaps,  than 
we  have  deserved,  as  regards  our  form  of  government  and  our  institu- 
tions as  desirable  and  practicable  to  introduce  throughout  Europe. 
But  our  slavery  is  a  great  trouble  to  them.  They  have  always  felt  it 
to  be  such  ;  but  since  the  immense  success  of  "  Unde  Tom,"  —  which 
is  still  acted,  I  am  told,  in  the  popular  theatres  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  certainly  acted  in  Rome  last  winter  when  I  was  there, 
—  and  since  the  bearing  of  slavery  on  our  union  and  destinies  has 
been  discussed  in  Congress,  and  by  our  Presidents  in  their  messages, 
the  liberal  party,  throughout  Europe,  have  everjrwhere  taken  it  up  in 
earnest.  .... 

The  opinion  of  the  aristocracies  and  governments  of  Europe  —  ex- 
cepting always  Russia,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  our  natural  ally 
against  all — at  least  is  simple  and  inevitable.  They  acknowledge  our 
power,  but  they  do  not  like  it  and  never  have,  and  they  wish  to  see 
it  diminished,  which  they  know  it  would  be,  inevitably,  by  disunion. 
They  can,  as  they  see  plainly,  manage  their  affairs  better  with 
America  divided,  and  weak  by  division,  than  with  America  united, 
already  strong  and  growing  stronger.  They  can,  too,  better  oppose 
liberal  and  disorganizing  opinions  at  home,  when  they  can  appeal  to 
such  a  failure  as  disunion  would  be  of  our  grand  experiment  of  a  free 
government  in  the  United  States,  which  has  always  been  a  main  sup- 
port of  those  opinions  in  Europe.  You  will  find  abundant  traces  of 
this  feeling,  even  in  England.  The  English  like  our  growing  rich  so 
far  as  it  leads  us  to  buy  their  fabrics,  but  they  do  not  like  to  have 
us  growing  very  strong,  lest  we  should  claim  a  high  place  among  the 
nations,  and  make  trouble  in  the  world.  Multitudes  among  them 
cry  out  very  honestly  against  our  slavery,  and  take  part  with  the 
North,  to  h^p  put  it  down  by  force  of  the  world's  opinion.  But, 
when  once  we  are  separated,  they  will  make  the  best  treaties  they 
can  for  their  own  interests  with  both  parties.    In  doing  this,  philan- 
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thropy  will  have  as  little  to  do  with  their  diplomacy  as  it  has  had 
in  China.  Their  manufactures  will  be  admitted  free  at  the  South, 
and  they  will  receive  free  the  great  staples  fhey  need  in  return  ; — 
but  we  at  the  North  cannot  make  such  treaties  with  them;  and 
though  we  may  possibly,  but  not  probably,  get  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  about  which  they  will  care  little,  we  can,  if  separated,  never 
have  profitable  or  really  satisfactoiy  relations  with  these  provinces,  or 
with  the  mother  country.  The  same  is  the  case,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  with  France  and  the  other  governments  of  the  Continent,  ex- 
cept, as  I  before  said,  with  Russia,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  us  for 
a  mighty  counterpoise  against  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  with  no 
one  of  whom  can  they  have  any  really  common  interests  or,  at  bot- 
tom, friendly  relations.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  aristocracies  have 
been  long  predicting  that  we  should  prove  to  be  like  fruit  imperfectly 
formed  and  nourished,  which  rots  without  ripening.  They  show  us 
up  now  as  cheats,  filibusters  who  go  for  lawless  conquests  of  foreign 
territory,  who  repudiate  our  honest  debts,  and  as  hypocrites  who 
boast  of  universal  suffrage  and  boundless  liberty,  while  we  hold  three 
million  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  slavery ;  insinuating  always  that 
these  are  the  natural  results  of  democracy,  and  of  intrusting  power 
to  ignorant  hands  to  use.  And  their  opinions  are  beginning  to  be 
accepted  by  the  intelligent  classes,  who  have  heretofore  been  little 
inclined  to  them,  but  who,  after  seventy  years  of  sufferings  that  have 
followed  the  Revolution,  begin  to  fear  that  society  must  be  preserved, 
and  that  the  liberty  they  have  hoped,  and  often  struggled  for,  is  to  he 
given  up,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  do  it 

I  do  not  know  whether,  in  writing  so  learnedly,  I  have  made  plain 
my  purpose,  and  so  I  will  explain  it  I  have  desired  to  tell  you  that, 
in  my  judgment,  whenever  the  fatal  hour  that  strikes  the  dissolution 
of  our  Union  comes,  those  who  stand  by  it  longest  will  have  least 
sjonpathy  in  Europe.  The  question  will  be  understood  by  few,  and 
of  these  few  many  will  be  glad  to  have  our  country  divided,  for  the 
sake  of  the  benefits  that,  as  they  believe,  will  accrue  to  their  own 
institutions,  while  the  great  majority  will  regard  it  as  merely  a  com- 
mercial or  political  question,  to  be  determined  by  the  interests  of 
their  respective  countries,  which  will  generally  be  foimd  opposed  to 
our  greatness  and  to  the  success  of  our  principles  of  freedom  and  con- 
federacy. 

Having  reached  home  in  September,  Mr.  Tli^or  fonnd  his 
time  amply  filled,  especially  by  the  affSairs  of  the  Public  Library. 
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The  only  letter  of  any  general  interest  that  has  been  found,  dating 
from  the  fiist  four  or  five  months  after  his  return,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

To  Sir  Edmund  Hbad,  Babt.,  Toronto. 

BosTOii,  November  18, 1857. 

Deab  Hsad,  —  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  I  think  you  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  London  police  officer.*^  Of  course  we  are  all,  in  propor- 
tion, glad  to  find  you  safely  returned  to  Toronto,  and  I  should  have 
told  you  so  some  days  since,  but  I  thought  it  was  better  to  wait  until 
you  were  fairly  settled,  and  had  got  through  your  first  batch  of  busi- 
ness.   This,  1  trust,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine,  is  now  the  case. 

We  are  all  weU,  —  daughter  that  was  so  ill,  grandchild,  and  all,  — 
and  all  still  living  together  in  Park  Street,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
patriarchs.  But  the  young  folks  will  soon  go  away  to  a  new  home, 
which  they  are  now  fitting  up  with  all  the  eagerness  of  inexperience  ; 
and  we  shall  have  a  heavy  miss  of  them,  and  a  heavier  one  of  the 
baby,  who  is  now  the  plaything  of  the  house.  It  is,  however,  all 
right 

But  nothing  else  seems  to  be  so  just  now.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  hurricane  we  have  had  in  pur  commercial  and  monetary 
affairs.  It  has  blown  somewhat  in  Canada,  I  think,  and  even  London 
and  Paris  have  not  been  unconscious  of  it.  But  here  it  has  been 
tremendous.  •  •  .  .  A  great  deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  owing  to  a  mad 
panic  But  there  have  been  deep  causes  at  work  for  years  to  produce 
it  The  people  of  this  country  have  been  spendthrifts,  to  a  degree 
that,  I  think,  no  people  in  all  its  classes  ever  were  before  ;  and  as  for 
the  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  bank  directors  and  rail- 
road managers,  they  have  been  gamblers, — gamblers  more  adventur- 
ous than  any  at  the  Bourse  in  Paris  or  in  the  Credit  Mobil  ier.  We 
shall,  however,  get  over  it,  and,  I  suppose,  take  nothing  by  our  ex- 
perience. The  country  was  never  more  really  prosperous,  —  never 
richer  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  national  wealth  than  it  is  now,  — 
and  as  soon  as  this  hourratgue  is  over,  we  shall  go  to  spending,  specu- 
lating, and  gambling,  just  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  One  of 
the  most  curious  things  about  it,  and  perhaps  one  of  those  most  worth 
considering,  is  the  way  in  which  people  accept  it  and  submit  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  the  work  of  an  irresistible  fate.  Debtors  claim,  as  if  it  were 
a  right,  an  extension  of  time  for  paying  their  notes,  and  creditors 

•  See  anUy  p.  388. 
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everywhere  grant  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seems  as  if  we  had 
become  used  to  such  catastrophes,  and  had  learnt  to  take  them  easy. 
The  very  bank  circulation  seems  to  have  grown  insensible  ;  for  there 
is  hardly  a  perceptible  difference  between  gold  and  inconvertible 
paper.  It  was  never  so  before  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
ought  not  to  be  so  now.  I  cannot  accx)unt  for  it  on  any  good  princi- 
ple, and  do  not  like  it  in  its  moral  aspects 

I  had  an  excellent  passage  home,  the  one  Mrs.  Ticknor  ought  to 
have  had  ;  for  she  had  a  very  bad  one,  and  was  ill  after  her  arrivaL 
But,  as  1  said,  we  are  all  well  now,  uncommonly  well,  and  are  enjoy- 
ing  the  season,  which,  for  two  months,  has  been  very  fine,  and  is  still 
very  mild.*    I  wish  you  had  come  this  way,  and  given  us  a  week. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Qeo.  Ticknor. 


From  Sir  Edhttni)  Head. 

Toronto,  November  21, 1857. 

Mt  dear  Ticknor, — I  got  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  you  all.  We  have  heard  some 
rumors  of  the  manner  in  which  your  monetary  crisis  had  affected 
Mrs.  Ticknor's  family,  and  we  were,  I  need  not  tell  you,  sincerely 
sorry  for  it 

You  left  me,  as  you  say,  in  the  custody  of  the  police.  I  escaped, 
on  the  whole,  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  though,  no  doubt,  if  my 
real  deserts  had  been  before  the  court,  1  might  have  been  more  severely 
dealt  with. 

We  had  a  stormy  passage  out ;  but  I  was  glad  that  we  took  the 
Quebec  route,  for  the  last  three  days  one  is  pretty  sure  to  have  smooth 
water,  which  is  something  gained  on  the  passage.  We  left  England 
all  green,  and  found  icicles  a  yard  long  on  the  cliffs  of  Belleide. .... 

Our  banks  have  held  their  ground  pretty  weU,  but  some  of  our 
land  speculators  have  suffered,  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  from  the 
pressure.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  equal  value  of  gold  and  incon- 
vertible paper  at  Boston  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  I  suppose,  bow- 
ever,  it  marks  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  issuers  to  meet 
all  engagements,  and  it  also  seems  to  show  that  there  is  none  of  that 
irrational  fear  which  tends  to  the  hoarding  of  specie  in  less  enlight- 

♦  In  the  following  February  he  writes  :  "We  are  enjoying  a  much  finer  win- 
ter than  any  of  the  three  I  have  spent  in  Italy.  ....  We  have  had  almost 
unbroken  bright,  cheerful  sunshine  and  a  deUdous  tonic  atmosphere.** 
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ened  communities.  I  can  easily  understand  that  your  suspension  of 
cash  payments  was  welcome  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So 
far  as  it  had  any  effect,  its  tendency  was  to  check  the  export  of  bullion. 
But  I  conceive  that  the  consequences  will  last  long  after  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  and  will  be  felt  in  the  pecuniary  relations  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  readiness  with  which  such  a  step  can 
be  resorted  to  will  diminish  confidence  in  Europe. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  the  Legislature  in  New  York  is  to  help  the  banks 
by  legalizing  such  a  course.  The  fifth  section  of  the  eighth  article  of 
their  Constitution  is  explicit,  in  depriving  the  Legislature  of  the  power 
to  authorize  a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  (I  do  not  think  that 
in  Massachusetts  you  have  any  such  clause,  but  I  am  not  sure.)  This 
will  be  a  notable  example  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  absence  of 
any  living  sovereign  body,  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
can  only  speak  when  called  into  life  for  the  purpose.  Until  they 
have  so  spoken,  one  of  two  things  must  be  the  case, — either  the  banks 
must  openly  and  professedly  violate  the  law,  or  the  Legislature  must 
deliberately  set  aside  the  Constitution. 

I  cannot  enter  on  the  slavery  question,  for  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
my  way.    If  the  Northern  States  secure  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  their  action  has  been  ultimately  successful .... 
With  kindest  regards. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Edmttnd  Heap. 


To  Sir  Charles  Ltell. 

Boston,  February  19, 1858. 
My  dear  Ltell,  — ....  I  began  a  letter  to  you  above  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  fragment  of  which  is  now  before  me,  and  would  have  crossed 
yours  on  the  Atlantic  if  it  had  been  finished ;  but  Prescott's  illness 
came  the  next  day,  and  drove  everything  else  out  of  my  mind  for  a 
time.  Anna  wrote  you  about  the  first  attack  and  the  early  relief. 
Since  that  time,  thank  God,  he  has  constantly  gone  on  improving, 
and  is  now  almost  restored.  ....  He  is,  of  course,  kept  on  a  low 
diet,  and  knows  that  there  must  always  be  a  cloud  between  him  and 
the  future ;  but,  still,  I  believe  there  is  many  a  year  of  happiness  in 
store  for  him.  His  family,  on  both  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
have  been  long-lived  ;  and  he  has  a  revenue  of  good  spirits  which  is 
better  than  all  the  inheritances  of  fortune.  His  chief  trouble,  and  it 
is  one  that  he  begins  to  feel  already,  will  be  the  giving  up  his  habits 
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of  exact  industryi  getting  out  of  those  iron  grooves  in  which  his  life 

has  so  long  run,  and  becoming  comparatively  an  idle  man 

But  he  must  do  it^  and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  it  Indeed,  he 
has  understood  his  complaint  perfectly  from  the  first  moment,  and 
accepts  all  its  conditicHM  and  consequences  with  the  most  absolute 
cheerfulness* 

Our  financial  troubles  here,  of  which  you  speak,  have  been  much 
like  yours  in  Europe,  and  have  come  from  the  same  causes.  The 
suffering  has  been  great,  and  will  be  long  felt ;  but  whether  anybody 
will  learn  anything  by  the  bitter  experience  is  very  doubtfuL  «... 
Our  banking  system  is  one  cause  of  our  troubles,  but  by  no  means 
the  chie£  The  universal  extravagance,  the  spendthrift  character  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  goes  deeper  than  all  their  moneyed  institutions. 
This,  I  think,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  for  a  good  while.  .... 

Our  politics  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  As  the  elder  Adams  * 
said  to  me,  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years  old,  about  the  politics  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  seventy  years  previous,  "they  are  the 
DeviFs  incomprehensibles."  The  reason  is  that  the  old  parties  are 
breaking  up,  and  the  new  ones  are  not  yet  sufficiently  formed  and 
organized  to  be  intelligible.  The  great  contest,  as  you  know,  is  about 
Kansas,  Buchanan  has  behaved  as  badly  as  possiUe  about  it ;  the 
leaders  of  the  Free  Soil  party  no  better.  Both  have  treated  it  as  a 
game  for  political  power.  It  has  been  just  as  certain  for  nearly  two 
years,  as  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  by  everybody,  that  Kansas  will  be 
a  free  State,  and  yet,  as  each  party  has  believed  that  it  could  profit 
more  by  the  contest  than  its  adversary  could,  the  contest  has  been 
continued.  Either  party  could  have  stopped  it  any  time  during  the 
last  two  years.  .... 

Lecturing  is  as  active  as  ever,  and  the  lectures  well  attended. 
Among  others  we  have  now  religious  lectures,  delivered  in  a  laige 
church  on  Sunday  evenings  by  clergymen  of  all  the  different  persua- 
sions, except  the  Catholics,  in  answer  to  one  and  the  same  question, 
namely,  "  Why,  from  love  to  God  and  man,  do  I  hold  the  opinions  in 
religion  which  I  do  hold?"  The  attendance,  I  understand,  is  very 
lai^e,  and  the  discussions  are  conducted  in  the  most  tolerant  spirit 
This  I  regard  as  the  natural  result  of  free  inquiry  ;  violence  and  bit- 
terness, indeed,  for  a  time,  but  at  last  fair  and  faithful  discussion. 
Thirty  years  ago  such  lectures  would  not  have  been  decently  man- 
aged ;  forty  years  ago  I  think  they  would  have  been  interrupted  by 
rude  noises  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  car- 

*  President  John  Adams. 
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Tied  on.     Now  they  are  listened  to  like  any  other  grave  discus- 
sions. .... 

Remember  ns  all  most  affectionately  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  and 
all  their  house,  and  believe  us  very  affectionately  yours.     I  sign 

for  alL 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

To  Sib  Edmtkd  Head. 

Boston,  April  24»  1858. 
We  have  taken  a  very  nice  furnished  house,  five  miles  out  of  town, 
and  shall  go  there  next  month,  taking  with  us  the  Dexters  and  the 
grand-dau^ter.  I  would  never  go  away  from  my  town-house  except 
for  mere  change  ;  so  pure  is  the  air  here,  the  Common  so  bright,  and 
the  house  itself  so  much  better  and  more  comfortable — libraiy  and 
all — than  anything  I  get  elsewhere.  But  when  I  do  leave  my  city 
appliances,  I  like  to  go  to  a  new  place  every  year,  or  nearly  every  year, 
so  as  to  make  a  real  change,  and  not  go  over  the  old  drives  annually. 
You  governors  have  this  changing  life  in  perfection ;  only  now  and 
then  you  are  sent  to  very  out-of-the-way  places. 

To  Sib  Edmund  Head. 

BosTOK,  Bfay  20, 1858. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  should  be  gratified  if  we  could  ac- 
cept your  invitation,  so  true  a  pleasure  would  it  be  to  us  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  you  at  any  time  and  anywhere.  But  I  suppose  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  What  I  can  have  said  to  you  about  "  moving 
round''  this  sununer,  as  if  I  thought  I  should  be  moie  than  commonly 
free,  I  do  not  easily  comprehend.  ....  The  Public  Library  and  two 
or  three  other  things  keep  me  here.  I  do  not  intend  this  shall  be  the 
case  hereafter.  Next  year,  I  trust,  I  may  execute  a  project  I  have 
had  for  many  years  at  heart,  —  I  mean  that  of  making  a  good  long 
visit  at  Niagara,  where  we  shall  be  so  near  you  that  we  can  run  down 
to  Toronto,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  you,  at  any  time  that  it  will 
be  easiest  and  pleasantest  for  you  to  receive  us.  Only  you  must  not 
go  off  to  be  Grovemor-GJeneral  of  India  or  Minister  of  State  at  home  ; 
for  there  we  shall  never  follow  you. 

I  do  not  wonder  you  are  perplexed  about  J.  Indeed,  I  partly 
foresaw  the  case,  and  I  think  you  did  last  summer  when  we  talked 
about  it.  But  in  this  world  we  must  not  be  like  the  good  old  lady, 
who  asked  at  the  bookseller's  shop  for  the  smallest-sized  Bible  with 

VOL.  II.  18 
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the  largest-sized  print  And  apropos  of  this,  did  you  ever  read 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  ''Essay  on  Inconsistent  Expectations''  ?  It  is  a  little 
harsh  and  uncomfortable  in  its  tone,  but  there  is  a  cruel  wisdom 
in  it  about  education,  which  often  comes  up  to  plague  me.  ....  I 
have  always  had  two  fixed  ideas  about  young  men  :  first,  that  they 
shotdd  be  substantially  educated  in  the  country  where  they  are  proba- 
bly to  live ;  and  second,  that  not  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  a  uni- 
versity or  public-school  education  consists  in  adjusting  a  young  man, 
during  the  most  flexible  period  of  his  life,  to  his  place  among  the  asso- 
ciates who  can  best  help  him  onward.  To  these  two  considerations 
I  should  always  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  good  deaL  But  the  question 
of  exactly  how  much  must  be  settled  in  each  particular  case,  bal- 
ancing all  advantages  and  disadvantages.  And  this  is  exactly  your 
trouble  now.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  as  you  suggest,  but  I  cannot 
He  who  stands  in  the  centre  is  the  only  person  who  can  see  truly  all 
the  relations  of  the  circumference. 


To  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Boston,*  Jnne  25, 185S. 
Dear  Mr.  Gardiner, — I  received  with  much  pleasure  your  kind 
letter  of  the  17th,  and  the  copy  of  Buckle,  all  safe  and  in  good  con- 
dition.t  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  as  you  say,  and  shows  an  astomsh- 
ing  amount  of  knowledge  for  a  man  of  his  years,  and  a  power  of  gen- 
eralization remarkable  at  any  age.  His  views  of  what  is  connected 
with  our  spiritual  nature  are,  no  doubt,  unsound,  and  his  radicalism 
is  always  offensive.  I  have  seldom  read  a  book  with  which  I  have 
so  often  been  angry,  and  yet  I  have  learnt,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
from  it,  and  had  my  mind  waked  up  by  it  upon  many  matters,  for  it 
has  suggested  to  me  a  great  variety  of  points  for  inquiry,  of  which  I 
might  otherwise  never  have  thought  .... 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Ticknor  received  the  following  letter  from 
Baron  Humboldt,  of  which,  according  to  the  request  in  the  post- 
script, he  immediately  sent  a  translation  to  one  of  thQ  Boston 
daily  newspapers,  with  an  appropriate  preface.     This  does  not 

*  In  another  letter,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  he  says :  "  I  shall  be  in  town  a 
great  deal,  and  do  my  work  there  rather  than  in  the  country." 
t  Lent  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to  Mr.  Gardiner. 
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seem  to  preclude  the  insertion  of  the  original  here,  which  will 
be  followed  by  Mr.  Ticknor's  answer,  or  so  much  of  it  as  has 
been  found. 

MoN  CHEB  ET  EXCELLENT  AMI,  —  Des  rappoits  d'amitie  qui  re- 
montent  si  haut  dans  ma  famille,  raffection  que  men  frere  Guillaume 
de  Humboldt  vous  avait  vouee  lorsque  trfes  jeune  vous  habitiez  TAlle- 
magne,  m'imposent  comme  un  devoir  bleu  doux  k  accomplir,  celui 
de  vous  donner  un  signe  de  vie,  e'est-^ire,  une  marque  renouvellee 
de  men  attachement,  de  mon  interet  pour  votre  patrie,  un  precis  de 
mes  travaux. 

Mes  forces  physiques  baissent,  mais  avec  lenteur.  Ma  demarche 
est  moins  certaine  de  direction,  k  cause  d'lme  faiblesse  (d'un  rel^he- 
ment)  dans  les  ligaments  des  genoux,  mais  je  peux  rester  debout,  sans 
etie  fatigu^,  pendant  une  heure.  Je  continue  k  travailler  le  plus 
pendant  la  nuit,  ^tant  impitoyablement  tourmente  par  ma  corre- 
spondence, qui  s'etend  d'autant  plus  que  Ton  devient  un  objet  de 
curiosity  publique.  Ce  que  Ton  appelle  la  c^l^brit^  litt^raire  est  sur- 
tout  Teffet  d'une  longue  patience  de  vivre.  Ce  genre  d'illustration 
augmente  k  mesure  que  Timb^cilit^  devient  plus  manifeste.  Je  ne 
suis  jamais  malade,  nuds  souvent  soufirant,  comme  on  doit  Tetre  k 
r&ge  de  89  ans. 

N'ayant  et^  que  deux  personnes  dans  Texp^ition  Am^ricaine  (le 
malheureux  Carlos  Montufar,*  ills  du  Marquis  de  Selvalegra  de 
Quito,  est  tombe  victime  de  son  amour  pour  la  liberie  de  sa  patrie)  il 
est  assez  remarquable  que,  tons  deux,  nous  soyons  arrives  k  un  dge  si 
avanc^.  Bonpland,  encore  tr^  occup6  de  travaux  scientifiques,  se 
ber^nt  m^me  de  Fespoir  de  visiter  encore  une  fois  TEurope,  et  de 
rapporter,  lui-mlme,  ses  riches  et  belles  collections  botaniques  et  g^o- 
logiques  k  Paris,  a  85  ans,  et  jouit  de  plus  de  forces  que  moi. 

Je  viens  de  publier  en  AUemagne  le  4*n»«  volume  du  Cosmos.  On 
imprime  en  ce  moment  le  S^^e  volume,  qui  termine  Vouvrage  si  im- 
prudemment  commence,  et  si  favorablement  accueilli  par  le  public. 
Le  General  Sabine  m'^crit  que  la  traduction  Anglaise  est  termin<§e,  et 
va  paraitre  incessamment.  La  m^me  nouvelle  m'est  venue  de  France, 
de  la  part  de  M.  Galuzzi,  qui  a  pass^  tout  lliiver  dans  le  midi,  k 
Cannes. 

*  Carlos  de  Montufar  was  a  young  man  passionately  attached  to  science,  and 
accompanied  Hnmboldt  and  Bonpland  from  Quito,  where  they  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  through  all  their  travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  till  their  embarkation . 
at  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  spring  of  1804.  (Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to  the  translation 
published  June  9, 1858.) 
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Le  grand  et  bel  ouviage  d'Agassii  (les  deux  volomee)  ne  m'est 
amv^  que  depois  quelques  jours.  II  produira  un  grand  effet,  par  la 
grandeur  des  vues  g^n^rales,  et  Fextreme  sagacity  dans  les  observations 
sp^iales  embryologiques.  Je  n'ai  jamais  cm  que  cet  homme  illustre, 
qui  est  en  meme  temps  un  bomme  de  cosur,  une  belle  &me,  accepteiait 
les  of&es  que  noblement  on  lui  a  faites  k  Paris*  Je  savais  que  la  re* 
connaissance  le  retiendrait  dans  une  nouveUe  patrie  ou  il  trouve  un  ai 
immense  terrain  k  exploiter,  et  de  grands  moyens  de  secoura.  Puisse- 
t-il,  k  cot^  de  tant  de  travaux  anatomiques  et  pbysiologiques,  dans  les 
organismes  inf^rieurs^  vouloir  nous  donner  aussi  Tichtbyologie  sp^- 
fique  de  ces  bassins  nombreux  dans  le./ar  JFest,  k  commencer  par  le 
Saint  Empire  des  Mormons. 

Les  sciences  viennent  de  faire  ici  ime  perte  immense,  par  la  mort  si 
inattendue  du  plus  grand  anatomiste  de  notre  si^de,  le  Professeur 
Jean  MUller.'^  Cest  une  perte  toute  aussi  immense  pour  les  sciences, 
que  Fa  ^t^  pour  les  arts  la  mort  de  Timmortel  sculpteur  Rauclut 
Uuniversalit^  des^conuaissauces  zoologiques  dans  les  classes  inf^eures 
de  Torganizatiou,  rapprochait  Jean  Milller  de  Cuvier^ayant  une  grande 
preeminence  dans  la  finesse  du  travail  anatomique  et  pbysiologique. 
II  a  execute  des  grands  et  p^nibles  voyages,  k  ses  frais,  sur  les  cotes  de 
la  Mediterran6e,  et  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord.  II  n'y  a  que  deux  ans  k 
peine  qu'il  a  manqu^  p^nr  dans  un  naufrage  sur  le  littoral  de  la 
Norv^ge.  II  s'est  soutenu  en  nageant  pendant  plus  d'une  demie  henre, 
et  se  croyait  d^j^  enti^ment  perdu,  lorsque  merveilleusement  il  fut 
retire  de  Teau.  Je  perds  en  lui  un  ami  qui  m'^tait  bien  cber.  Cetait 
un  homme  d'un  grand  talent,  et  d'un  beau  caract^re  k  la  foia.  On 
admirait  et  Televation  et  rind6pendence  de  sentiments.  II  a  fait 
d'enormes  sacrifices  pour  se  former  une  biblioth^ue  cboisie  non  seule- 
ment  d'anatomie,  de  physiologic  et  de  zoologie,  mais  s'etendant  sur 
toutes  les  sciences  physiques.  Elle  se  compose  de  plus  de  trois  miUes 
volumes,  bien  reli6s,  et  d'autant  de  volumes  renfermant  des  disserta- 
tions si  difficiles  k  r^unir.  M.  Miiller  d^pensait  par  an  pr^  de  800 
ecus  (thaler)  pour  la  reliure  seule.  II  serait  triste  de  voir  dispersee, 
parceliee,  une  collection  faite  avec  tant  de  soin.    Comme  en  £urope 

♦  Johann  Mttller  had  recently  died,  only  fifty-seven  years  old. 

t  Ranch,  who  died  in  1857,  was  above  eidity,  and  seemed,  nntil  shortly  l)e- 
fore  his  death,  destined  to  many  years  of  health.  When  Humboldt  kept  his 
eighty-seventh  birthday*  the  14th  September,  1856,  with  his  niece,  the  admi- 
rable Mad.  de  Billow,  at  Tegel,  the  favorite  residence  of  her  father,  and  of  hia 
brother  William,  he  desired  to  have  only  one  other  person  of  the  party,  and 
that  was  Ranch,  undoubtedly  then  the  first  of  living  sculptors.  (Note  by  Hr. 
Ticknor. ) 
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on  craint  les  doubles,  je  dois  presque  redouter  que  cette  belle  collection 
traverse  le  grand  fleuve  atlantique.  J'ai  presque  Tair  d'exciter  votre 
app6tit  en  me  pr^entant  devant  vous  comme  citoyen  du  monde,  tandis 
que  la  Kirchenzeitung  de  Vienne  me  nomme,  en  lettres  majuscules,  un 
natuiallste  assassin  des  &mes,  SeeUnm&rder, 

Agr^ez,  je  vous  prie,  mon  cber  ct. respectable  ami,  le  renouvellement 
de  la  baute  et  affectuense  consideration  que  j'ai  vou^e  depuis  tant 
d'ann^es  a  votre  talent  et  &  votre  caractere. 

A.  V.  Humboldt. 

A  Bbbuk,  ce  9  Mai,  1858. 

Da  so  viele  mir  woblwollende  Menschen,  faibige  und  weisse,  in  den 
Veieinigten  Staaten,  an  mir  Antheil  nehmen,  so  ware  es  mir  angenehm, 
tbeurer  Freund,  wenn  dieser  Brief  von  Ihnen  ins  Eugliscbe  ilbertra- 
gen  (obne  Weglassen  dessen  was  sich  auf  unsere  gegenseitige  Freund* 
schaft  beziebt)  gedruckt  werden  konnte.  Wenn  Sie  es  fur  notbwendig 
halten,  konnten  Sie  zusetzen,  icb  batte  die  Bekanntmachung  selbst 
erbeten,  weil  icb  so  viele  an  micb  geiicbtete  Briefe  unbeantwortet 
gelassen.* 

*  Translation  of  the  above : — 

Mt  dear  and  excellent  Friend,— Bonds  of  friendship  which  have  their 
origin  so  far  hack  in  my  family,  and  the  affection  felt  for  yon  by  my  brother, 
William  von  Hnmboldt,  when  you  lived  in  Germany  as  a  young  man,  seem  to 
impose  on  me  the  very  pleasant  dnty  of  giving  yon  some  sign  of  life,  —that  is 
to  say,  a  renewed  proof  of  my  attachment  to  you,  snd  my  interest  in  your  coun- 
try, and  a  brief  account  of  my  labors. 

My  physical  strength  declines,  but  it  declines  slowly.  My  steps  are  more 
vnoertain  in  their  direction,  owing  to  a  feebleness  (a  relaxing)  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  knees ;  but  I  can  remain  standing  for  an  hour  without  being  fatigued. 
I  continue  to  work  chiefly  at  night,  being  unrelentingly  persecuted  by  my  coi^ 
respondence,  which  increases  the  more  as  one  becomes  an  ohject  of  public 
curiosity.  What  is  called  literary  celebrity  is  especially  the  result  of  a  long 
endurance  of  life.  This  kind  of  eminence  increases,  therefore,  in  proportion  as 
Imbecility  becomes  more  manifest.  I  am  never  really  ill,  but  often  incom- 
moded, as  is  to  be  expected  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

Since  we  were  only  two  persons  in  the  American  Expedition  (the  unfortunate 
Carlos  Montufar,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Selvalegra,  of  Quito,  fell  a  victim  to 
his  love  for  the  liberty  of  his  country),  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we 
should  both  have  reached  so  advanced  an  age.  Bonpland,  still  much  occupied 
with  sdentiflc  labors,  even  cherishing  the  hope  of  visiting  Europe  again,  and  of 
bringing  in  person  back  to  Paris  his  rich  and  beautiful  collections  in  botany 
and  geology,  is  eighty-five  years  old,  and  enjoys  greater  strength  than  I  do. 

I  have  just  published  in  Germany  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Cosmos,"  and  they 
are  now  printing  the  fifth  volume,  which  completes  that  work,  so  imprudently 
begun  and  so  favorably  received  by  the  public    General  Sabine  writes  me  that 
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To  Baron  Alexandbb  von  Humboldt. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  July  8, 1858. 

Mt  dear  and  venerated  Friend,  —  I  was  much  surprised  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  May  9.  I  was  still  more  gratified.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  was  gratified  by  it  It  contained  such 
excellent  news  of  yourself ;  it  was  so  flattering  to  me  that  you  should 
write  to  me  at  aU. 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  Agassiz  will  remain  in  the 
United  States.  In  feet,  he  has  never  doubted.  He  is  happily  married. 
His  social  position  is  as  agreeable  as  we  can  make  it  His  pecuniair 
resources  are  quite  sufficient  for  his  wants.  The  field  for  his  peculiiu' 
labors  is  new  and  wide,  and  he  is  not  only  able,  from  his  fine  physical 
nature,  to  go  over  a  large  part  of  it  himself,  but  he  is  forming  a  school 
which  will  carry  on  what  he  may  leave  unfinished.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  by  remaining  here,  he  not  only  does  well  for  himself,  but 
for  the  cause  of  science,  to  which  he  so  earnestly  and  effectively  de- 
votes his  life.  I  gave  him  at  once  so  much  of  your  letter  to  me  as 
related  to  him  personally.  He  was  very  much  gratified  with  it,  and 
immediately  sent  to  me  for  you,  with  his  most  ample  acknowledg- 

the  English  translation  is  finished  and  will  appear  immediately.  The  same 
nevrs  comes  to  me  from  France,  firom  M.  Galo^  who  has  been  passing  the 
winter  in  the  south,  at  Cannes. 

The  great  and  beautiful  work  of  Agassiz  (the  first  two  volumes)  reached  me 
only  a  few  days  since.  It  will  produce  a  great  effect  by  the  breadth  of  its  gen- 
eral views,  and  by  the  extreme  sagacity  of  its  special  embrj-ological  observa- 
tions. I  never  believed  that  this  illustrious  man,  who  is  no  less  a  man  of  a 
constant  and  beautiful  nature,  would  accept  the  offers  nobly  made  him  in  Paris. 
I  was  sure  that  gratitude  would  bind  him  to  a  new  country,  where  he  finds  a 
field  so  immense  for  his  researches  and  great  means  of  assistance.  I  hope  he 
may  be  inclined,  together  with  his  great  anatomical  and  physiological  labors 
among  the  inferior  organisms,  to  give  us  also  the  specific  ichthyology  of  the 
numerous  basins  of  the  "  far  West,"  beginning  with  the  ffoly  Empire  of  the 
Mormons. 

Science  has  lately  met  with  an  immense  loss  here  by  the  unexpected  deatii 
of  the  greatest  anatomist  of  our  century,  Prof.  Johann  Mttller.  Tliis  loss  is 
as  great  for  science  as  was  for  art  the  death  of  the  immortal  sculptor,  Ranch. 
The  universality  of  his  zoological  knowledge  in  the  inferior  organizations  placed 
Johann  MUller  near  Cuvier,  having  a  great  pre-eminence  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
anatomical  and  physiological  work.  He  made  long  and  painful  voyages,  at  hit 
own  expense,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Northern  Seas.  It 
is  scarcely  two  years  since  he  came  near  perishing  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Norway.  He  sustained  himself  by  swimming  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  considered  himself  quite  lost,  when  he  was  wonderfully  rescued.     I  lose  ia 
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ments  for  your  kindness,  three  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  fishes 
to  be  found  in  the  basins  of  our  "  Far  West.''  This  subject,  to  which 
you  desired  his  attention  to  be  called,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
ichthyology  of  all  North  America,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
ever  since  he  has  been  among  us,  and  has  made  a  collection  which  is 
already  become  of  great  value,  and  to  which  he  is  constantly  making 
large  additions.  The  three  pamphlets  in  question  I  forwarded  to  you 
immediately,  sending  them  through  Mr.  Cass,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  diplomatic  channel ;  so  that  if  you  have  not  already  received 
them  from  our  Minister  in  Berlin,  he  will  no  doubt  transmit  them  to 
you  very  soon  after  this  letter  reaches  you. 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  your  letter  to  me.  I 
caused  it  to  be  printed  first  in  the  "  Boston  Courier*'  of  June  9,  and 
from  that  journal  it  has  been  copied  all  over  the  country,  into  all  sorts 
of  newspapers.  I  think  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  such  cop- 
ies of  it  have  thus  been  distributed ;  so  universal  is  the  interest  felt  in 
your  person  and  fame  throughout  the  United  States. 

Everywhere  it  has  produced  the  same  effect ;  astonishment  and 
gratitude  for  your  continued  health  and  strength,  and  for  your  unim- 

him  a  friend  who  was  very  dear  to  me.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  noble  character.  He  was  admirable  for  the  elevation  and 
independence  of  his  opinions.  By  making  enormous  sacrifices  he  was  able  to 
form  a  choice  library,  not  only  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  zoology,  but  one 
that  extended  over  all  the  physical  sciences.  It  consists  of  more  than  three 
thousand  volumes,  well  bound,  and  of  as  many  more  volumes  containing  dis- 
sertations, so  difficult  to  collect.  Mr.  Miiller  spent  nearly  eight  hundred  tha- 
lers  a  year  [six  hundred  dollars]  for  binding  alone.  It  would  be  sad  to  see  a 
collection  dispersed  and  broken  up  which  was  made  with  so  much  care.  Since 
•duplicates  are  dreaded  in  Europe,  I  cannot  help  fearing  lest  this  fine  collection 
should  cross  the  great  Atlantic  river.  I  have  almost  the  air  of  exciting  your 
appetite  when  I  thus  present  myself  before  you  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  while 
the  *'  Church  Journal "  of  Vienna  calls  me,  in  capital  letters,  a  naturalist  assas- 
sin of  souls,  SeeUnmOrder. 

Accept,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  and  respected  friend,  the  renewal  of  the  high  and 
affectionate  consideration  which,  for  so  many  years,  I  have  given  to  your  talents 
and  to  your  character. 

A.  v.  HUKBOLDT. 
Berlin,  0  May,  1858. 

Since  so  many  benevolent  persons,  colored  as  well  as  white,  in  the  United 
States,  take  an  interest  in  me,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  if 
this  letter,  translated  into  English  by  you,  could  be  printed,  without  omitting 
what  relates  to  our  mutual  friendship.  If  you  think  it  necessary  you  can  add 
that  I  have  myself  begged  of  you  this  publication,  because  I  leave  unanswered 
so  many  letters  that  are  addressed  to  me. 
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paired  intellectual  resources  and  supremacy.  In  America  we  thank 
God  for  all  these  things,  and  count  them  among  the  blessingB  and 
honors  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

I  suppose  you  hear  much  about  the  United  States  and  its  public 
policy  that  is  disagreeable.  Indeed,  I  know  you  do.  But  I  pray  you 
to  believe  as  little  of  it  as  yon  can.  I  have  nev«r  belonged  to  the 
party  that  brought  Mr.  Buchanan  into  power,  and  n«ver  expect  to 
sustain  its  measures  on  any  national  subject.  Still,  I  do  not  impute 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  all  the  political  eztravagancds  that  are  sometimes 
chained  on  him  by  my  more  ardent  friends.  That  he  desires  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  I  much  doubt.  That  he  cannot  succeed  in  extend- 
ing it,  if  he  desire  so  to  do,  I  feel  sure.  Be  persuaded,  I  pray  you, 
that  Kansas  will  be  a  free  State.  I  felt  certain  of  this  when  I  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  in  1856,  and  I  have  never  doubted  it  for  a 
moment  since.  It  may  be  a  year  or  two  before  this  result  can  be  ac- 
complished. But  it  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  as  certain  as  anything 
future  can  be.  Nor  will  one  square  mile  belonging  now  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  be  cursed  with  slavery,  which  is  not  at  this 
present  moment  cursed  with  it  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  Cuba  or 
Mexico.  I  only  pray  that  they  may  never  be  added  to  our  Confed- 
eracy,   Nor  will  they,  except  with  the  consent  of  Europe. 

To  Sib  Epmund  Hsad. 

BosTov,  June  21, 185S. 
I  hope  the  second  edition  of  "Shall  and  Will"*  may  come  soon, 
and  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  quotations  from  Shakespeare  in  it 
There  ought  to  be,  after  the  pains  yon  took.  The  Bible,  too,  —  King 
James's, — will  furnish  the  best  of  illustrations.  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  it  is  the  constant  use  of  this  book  that  has  kept  us  so  very 
exact  about  "Shall  and  Will,"  from  the  Puritan  times  down.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  all  right  in  New  England.  I  never  knew  a  person 
among  us  —  who  was  bom  here,  or  who  was  bred  in  our  schools  — 
to  make  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  these  two  idiomatic  auxiliaries.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  think  I  hear  one  once  a  year,  and  it  is  so  offensive  to 
me,  that  I  am  sure  a  slight  deviation  would  not  escape  my  notice. 

Boston,  September  14, 186& 
Please  thank  kind  Lady  Head  for  transcribing  the  version  of  the 
last  elegy  of  Propertius.t   It  is  not  very  dose,  yet  remarkably  pAroMd, 

♦  An  admiraWe  treatise  by  Sir  E.  Head, 
t  Translation  by  Sir  E.  Head. 
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—  if  I  may  use  such  a  word, — so  as  to  preserve  the  air  and  tone  of 
the  original.  But  I  do  not  know  how  it  Ib  that  all  the  expressions  of 
feeling  about  death  by  the  ancients — even  this  one,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  except  the  Alcestis  —  are  so  unsatisfactory.  They 
seem  to  come  out  di  dismal  hollows  in  the  earth,  and  to  be  without 
even  that  warmth  of  merely  human  feeling,  which  they  might  surely 
have  without  the  confident  belief  of  immortality  that  is  granted 
to  us.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  odes  of  the 
same  sort,  the  Ode  of  Horace  to  Posthumus,  and  especially  the  .phrase 
placens  uxor,  has  always  seemed  to  me  ineffably  mean.  I  dare  say  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

Lord  Napier  spent  seven  or  eight  weeks  at  Nahant,  and,  I  think, 
liked  it  very  well.  At  any  rate,  he  was  rery  well  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple who  saw  him  oftenest    I  met  him  only  two  or  three  times,  for 

the  same  reason  that  I  saw  so  little  of  the  R s.    They  were  all  out 

of  my  beat  by  twenty  miles.  I  suppose  he  r^resents  the  opinion  of 
England  when  he  shows  less  disposition  than  has  been  usual  with 
your  ministers,  to  fall  in  with  our  Northern  notions  about  slavery, 
and  to  insist  that  Cuba  shall  not  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
Probably  it  would  do  no  harm  to  England  to  have  us  possess  all  the 
West  Indies  and  all  South  America ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
for  our  interest  to  have  more  territory.  North  or  South.  It  is  now 
nearly  impossible  to  make,  at  Washington,  laws  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  one  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  which  can  be  endured 
or  executed  in  another  part ;  and  the  larger  we  grow  the  more  formi- 
dable this  difficulty  will  become. 

The  following  note  to  Mr.  Everett  deriyes  its  interest  &om  the 
anecdote  with  which  it  concludes,  of  an  admirable  old  man,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dowse,  who,  beginning  life  as  a  journeyman  leather* 
dresser,  and  continuing  always  in  that  craft,  though  becoming  a 
wealthy  master,  early  devoted  every  dollar  he  could  save  to  the 
purchase  of  good  English  books.  Having  lived  a  bachelor  to 
an  advanced  age,  he  left  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
a  valuable  library  of  about  five  thousand  handsomely  bound  vol- 
umes. Xbe  simplicity  and  upright  intelligence  of  Mr.  Dowse 
had  always  attracted  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  he  often  quoted  the  au- 
tobiographical utterance  which  he  records  at  the  end  of  this 
note. 

18»  AA 
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To  Hon.  £.  Evebett. 

Park  Street,  December  10, 1858. 
Mt  dear  Everett,  —  ....  If  I  had  known  that  you  intended 
to  use  Mr.  Dowsers  account  of  his  youth  to  me  in  your  most  agreeable 
and  interesting  lecture  last  night,*  I  would  hive  given  it  to  you  in 
writing.  One  or  two  of  the  items  of  his  economies  I  cannot  remem- 
ber ;  but  for  the  others  I  will  give  you,  on  the  next  leaf,  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  old  man,  as  he  stood  just  by  where 
I  am  now  writing  and  leaned  on  the  table.  One  item  I  have  recalled 
since  I  repeated  them  to  you,  and  if  I  could  remember  the  others,  the 
accumulation  would  be  a  little  humorous  and  very  striking.  **  But 
old,  old,  Master — "  not  ShaUow,  though  FaUtaff  has  it  sa 

Yours  sincerely, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

[Mr.  Dow8e*8  account  of  his  own  youth.] 
"  Mr.  Ticknor,  when  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old  I  had  never  been 
anything  better  than  a  journeyman  leather-dresser ;  I  had  never  had 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  ;  I  had  never  paid  five  dollars 
to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  ;  I  had  never  owned  a  pair  of 
boots  ;  I  had  never  paid  a  penny  to  go  to  the  play  or  to  see  a  sight, 
but  I  owned  above  six  hundred  volumes  of  good  books,  well  bound." 

To  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton. 

Boston,  January  18, 1859. 
My  dear  Twisleton,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  correction  you  have 
taken  the  pains  to  send  me  of  an  error  in  my  "  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,"  which  I  immediately  entered  in  the  margin  of  the  copy 
from  which  I  intend  speedily  to  reprint  it.  I  only  wish  my  other 
friends  would  be  equally  observant  and  kind.  Von  Raumer  sent  me 
one  correction  much  like  yours, — telling  me  that  "  Ferdinand,"  whom 
—  in  note  10  to  Chapter  XI.  of  the  First  Part  —  I  had  called  "  father 
of  John  I."  of  Portugal,  was,  in  fact,  his  half-hrotiier.  But  this  is  all, 
and  I  mention  it  because  it  is  so,  as  well  as  from  its  odd  similarity  to 
the  one  you  have  suggested.  Even  in  the  notes  to  the  German  and 
Spanish  translations  few  mistakes  have  been  pointed  out  Now  all  this 
would  be  very  consoling,  —  even  very  gratifying,  —  if  it  were  not  for 
one  circumstance,  viz.  that  I  have  found  out  so  many  mistakes  myseli^ 

•  When  Mr.  Everett  had  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Mr.  Dowse,  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 
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that  I  have  little  confidence  in  my  readers  and  reviewers,  and  am 
really  anxious  about  the  number  that  may  still  remain  after  I  have 
done  my  best 

Of  family  news,  which  are  the  most  important  and  interesting  to 
dear  Ellen  —  and,  therefore,  to  you — that  I  can  send  you,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  weekly  chronicle  she  receives,  from  her  old  home, 
by  every  packet-ship  ?  The  new  engagement  and  the  new  grandchild 
are  old  stories  to  you  already,  and  I  hate  repetitions,  vain  repetitions. 
I  will  only,  therefore,  sum  up  all,  by  saying  that  we  are  all  well,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  and  trials  that  have  occurred  during 
the  last  fifteen  mouths,'^  the  average  of  content  and  happiness  in  the 
ijEunily  is,  I  think,  as  great  as  it  ever  was. 

As  to  the  country,  we  go  on  much  after  the  fashion  you  understand 

so  well  from  autopsy When  we  talked  about  our  affairs  in 

1856-57, 1  easily  foresaw  that  Buchanan  would  be  chosen  ;  that  this 
would  lead  to  no  trouble  with  the  governments  of  Europe,  that  Walker 
would  fail  as  eiflibusteroy  and  that  nothing  could  prevent  Kansas  from 
being  a  free  State.  But  I  cannot  foresee  now,  as  I  could  then.  .... 
Equally  uncertain  is  what  is  more  immediate,  —  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent important  discussions  in  Congress  about  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi ;  though  it  is  not  doubtful,  I  fear,  whenever 
it  b  constructed,  that  it  will  be  made  a  stupendous  job,  involving  great 
conniption,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  ...  .  And  then,  finally,  as  to 
the  other  great  question,  nobody,  I  think,  knows  what  will  be  done 
about  Utah  ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  Mormonism  will  perish  of  its 
own  wickedness  and  corruption,  and  would,  in  fact,  have  perished 
long  ago  but  for  the  large  recruits  it  has  received  frx>m  the  North  of 
Europe.  Now,  from  all  these  negative  and  uncertain  quantities  if 
you  can  extract  anything  positive,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  ingenuity. 
I  cannot 

Your  friends  here,  I  think,  are  all  well  and  doing  welL  Prescott 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  received  letters  from  you  and  Mr. 
Adderley.  I  have  seen  him  lately  almost  every  day.  He  is  looking 
as  well  as  ever,  and  his  constitution  has  accommodated  itself,  with 
wonderful  alacrity,  to  the  vegetable  diet  prescribed  for  him  eleven 
months  ago.  But  he  does  not  yet  feel  himself  equal  to  severe  work, 
and  has  not  undertaken  any.    In  this  I  think  he  is  wisct 

*  The  financial  troubles  of  1857  had  impaired  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the 
relatives  of  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Mrs.  Twisleton. 

t  Mr.  Prescott  died  nine  days  after  this  was  written.  The  whole  of  this 
subject  is  reserved  for  a  later  chapter. 
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Savage,  who  is  now,  I  think,  serentf-five  yean  old,  is  uncommonly 
vivacious  and  active.    He  is  now  getting  proof-sheets  of-  the  first  oat 

of  four  volumes  of  his  book  of  vain  genealogies It  may  be 

hoped  he  will  live  to  carry  it  through  the  press  ;  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  hope  that  he  will  not  long  survive  its  completion.  He  would 
be  unhappy  without  the  work  into  which  he  has  put  so  large  a  part 
of  his  life. 

Hillard  is  very  well,  and  very  active.  ....  These  toe  the  three 
people  we  see  most  constantly  ;  oftener  than  we  see  anybody  out  of 

the  family Tell  dear  Ellen  that  I  love  her  just  as  much  as  I 

did  when  I  was  at  Rutland  Qate  and  Malvern,  and  hope  still  that  she 
will  come  to  the  United  States  once  more  before  I  die.  t  talked 
much  about  her  lately  with  Sam  Eliot,  who,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, spent  a  week  with  us  at  New  Year,  and  again,  only  yesterday, 
with  Cogswell,  who,  after  spending  three  or  four  days  with  us,  went 
to  New  York  this  morning. 

The  two  Annas  and  Lizzie  send  love.  So  do  L  So  do  Piescott 
and  Hillard,  to  whom  I  gave  your  messages^  and  so  does  Savage,  to 
whom  you  sent  none. 

Always  yours, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

To  Sir  Walter  Calvbrlt  Trevelyan. 

Boston,  U.  8.  A.,  June  28, 1850. 

Mt  dear  Sib  Walter,  — .  .  .  .  Hillard*  can  tell  you  all  yon 
will  want  to  know  about  this  country.  ....  On  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law,  which  interests  you  so  much,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible- to 
execute  it  honestly,  would  interest  me  equally,  he  knows  at  least  as 
much  as  I  do.  But  I  rather  think  his  opinion  is  substantially  like 
mine ;  namely,  that  it  has  not*  advanced  the  cause  of  temperance 
among  us,  and  that  it  has  tended  much  to  bring  all  laws  into  disre^ 
pnte  which  are  not  in  themselves  popular.  ....  It  looks  as  if  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject  were  effete.  But  we  are  a  people  fond  of  ex- 
periments ;  and,  perhaps,  in  time  we  shell  hit  upon  something  that 
will  do  good.    I  am  sure  I  hope  we  shalL 

Just  now  I  am  much  more  troubled  about  the  European  war  than 
about  our  liquor  law,  which  I  do  not  hear  mentioned  once  a  montL 
But,  if  you  will  keep  out  of  it  in  England,  I  will  be  content    At  one 

*  Then  visiting  England,  and  introdnoed  to  Sir  WalUr  Treveljan  by  Mr. 

Ticknor. 
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time  I  trusted,  or  rather  I  hoped,  that  the  financial  question  would 
override  all  the  others,  and  that  money  would  not  he  found  to  carry 
on  the  contest  But  armed  men  seem  to  spring  from  the  earth,  as 
they  did  in  the  times  of  Cadmus  and  Jason,  merely  hecause  wicked- 
ness has  heen  sown  broadcast ;  and  the  harvest  of  such  seed  can  only 
be  desolation  and  misery.  Of  course,  our  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
Italians.  The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  they  are  to  get  any  benefit  from 
the  struggle.  ....  Tbe  ultimate  horror  is  that,  with  every  revolu- 
tion and  war,  the  governments  necessarily  become  more  military,  — 
the  number  of  the  standing  armies  is  increased  ;  and  this,  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  for  three  thousand  years  means  anything,  is  the  death 
of  civilization.  .... 

Yours  veiy  faithfully, 

Qeo.  Tickkob. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

Letten,  1869-61,  to  Sir  0.  LyeU,  Hon.  E.  Everett^  Sir  E.  Head, 
a  S,  Daveig. 

To  Sib  Charles  Lyell. 

Boston,  May  17, 1S59. 

My  dear  Ltell,  —  By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  London,  I  trust 
that  you  H-ill  be  safely  back  in  Harley  Street,  from  the  land  of  dikes 
and  canals,  —  a  strange  country,  which  I  visited  once,  and  seemed  to 
lead  such  a  sort  of  amphibious  existence,  that  I  have  never  cared  to 
go  there  again.  But  it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  waters 
pumped  up  by  the  windmills  did  not  give  out  Sabean  odors. 

We  feel  very  imcomfortable  about  the  news  we  get  from  your  side 

of  the  Atlantic But  I  had  rather  talk  about  the  progress  of 

civilization  than  its  decay  and  death,  which  are,  I  conceive,  the  natu- 
ral results  of  the  prevalence  of  military  governments.    So  I  will  tell 

you  about  Agassiz  and  his  affairs The  establishment  "*  is  a  grand 

one,  and  I  take  an  interest  in  it,  not  from  any  knowledge  about  the 
subject,  or  any  personal  regard  for  it,  but  because  I  think  such  an  in- 
stitution will  tend,  more  than  anything  else,  at  the  present  time,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  real  university  among  us,  where  all  the  great 
(livisions  of  human  knowledge 'shall  be  duly  represented  and  taught. 
I  had  a  vision  of  such  an  establishment  forty  years  ago,  when  I  came 
fresh  from  a  two-years*  residence  at  Gottingen  ;  but  that  was  too  soon. 
Nobody  listened  to  me.  Now,  however,  when  we  have  the  best  law 
school  in  the  country,  one  of  the  best  observatories  in  the  world,  a 
good  medical  school,  and  a  good  botanical  garden,  I  think  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  with  the  Zoological  and  Paleontological  Mu- 
seum, may  push  through  a  true  university,  and  bring  up  the  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  history,  philosophy,  etc,  to  their  proper  leveL 
At  least  I  hope  so,  and  mean  to  work  for  it.  ...  . 

We  are  looking  for  your  paper  on  Etna,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
understand  it,  but  do  not  feel  sure.     Of  Mansell's  lectures  I  have 

*  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 
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better  hopes.    They  are  published  here.    We  are  all  well,  and  all 

send  love  to  dear  Lady  Lyell 

Yours  always, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

In  1867  Mr.  Ticknor,  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Zoological 
Museum,  made  some  extemporaneous  remarks  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  returning 
home  he  wrote  down  a  part  of  what  he  remembered  saying. 
One  passage  so  connects  itself  with  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
letter,  that  it  seems  well  it  should  be  added  here.  He  evidently 
felt  that,  during  the  eight  years  that  had  intervened,  his  expecta- 
tions had  been  realized  in  some  degree. 

I  know  almost  nothing  of  the  science  he  [Professor  Agassiz]  has 
illustrated,  by  labors  and  sacrifices,  which  I  cannot  find  elsewhere 
among  us.  But  this  we  all  know.  The  different  branches  of  human 
knowledge  are  closely  connected,  and  each  contributes  its  part  to 
make  up  the  grand  sum  of  a  state's  culture  and  civilization.  Nor  do 
we  find  that,  in  any  well-organized  institution  for  education,  any  one 
of  these  branches  gets  easily  much  in  advance  of  all  the  others.  It  is 
very  difficult,  very  rarely  known  in  Europe,  where  so  much  depends 
on  protection  and  privilege.  In  our  own  country,  where  everything 
is  so  free,  where  competition  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  institutions, 
and  where  there  are  everywhere  such  ambitious  longings  for  progress, 
it  seems  absolutely  impossible.  The  great  difficulty  is  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  awake  the  first  interest,  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  really 
deficient  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  Get  one  department  to 
move,  and  the  rest  will  follow.  Get  mathematics  to  move,  or  natural 
science,  and  the  languages,  history,  and  literature  will  follow.  Ac- 
tive, earnest  men,  who  are  interested  in  any  one  branch,  will  not  suffer 
it  to  linger  far  behind  the  others. 

Nobody  will,  I  suppose,  deny  that  natural  science  has  been  doing 
this  work  in  Harvard  College  of  late.  But  it  has  done  more.  It  has 
tended  to  open  that  institution  ;  to  make  it  a  fi«e  university,  acces- 
sible to  all,  whether  they  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  one  branch 
or  in  many.  And  for  these  great  services,  tending  to  make  our  chief 
college  like  a  university  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not  hke  a 
close  corporation,  —  such  as  the  English  universities  are,  —  the  cause 
of  natural  science  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  favored  by  liberal  and 
intelligent  men  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  by  the  Legislature, 
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To  Hon  E.  Everett. 

NiAGABA  Falls,  August  22, 1850. 

Mt  dear  Everett,  —  By  intimations  in  mj  letters  from  Boston,  I 
find  you  must  have  been  there,  only  two  or  three  days  ago.  Of 
course  your  plans  must  have  been  changed  since  we  parted.  Pray 
write  to  me,  therefore,  and  iell  me  what  they  are.  I  hope  you  will 
remain  in  Boston  until  I  return,  which  will  be  in  about  a  month,  — 
certainly  before  October  1 

We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  summer  so  far,  and  are  living  here 
most  agreeably  in  a  cottage  by  ourselves,  but  belonging  to  the  hotel 
on  the  English  side,  and  facing  both  the  faUs.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  the  grandest  scene  known  to  me,  though  I  dare  say  there  are 
grander  that  I  have  never  visited 

When  we  first  came  here.  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Head  — who 
are  only  four  or  five  hours  off  by  rail  —  came  and  made  us  a  visit 
of  a  few  days,  since  which  we  have  passed  a  fortnight  with  them 
at  Toronto  and  are  not  without  hopes  that  they  will  come  to  us 
again  before  we  return  home.  She  is  a  very  charming,  highly  cul- 
tivated person,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  accomplished 
scholars  I  have  ever  known.  He  has  been  a  good  deal  in  Spain, 
and  has  some  curious  Spanish  books  in  his  large  library,  over 
which  we  have  had  much  talk.  I  think  he  can  repeat  more  poe- 
try, Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Spanish,  than  any  person  I  ever 
knew. 

Toronto  is  much  more  of  a  place,  and  there  are  more  cultivated 
people  there,  than  I  had  any  notion  of.  They  have  a  good  college 
for  certain  purposes,  but  the  Province  has  another,  on  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  scale.  They  are  just  completing  for  it  a  very  large  stone 
building,  —  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  —  which  is  a  finer  build- 
ing and  better  adapted  to  its  purposes  than  any  similar  one  in  the 
United  States ;  I  suspect  a  finer  building  than  any  we  have  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  except  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  in  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture.  .... 

But  if  we  are  ignorant,  as  I  think  we  are,  about  Canada,  they  are 
quite  as  ignorant  about  us.  I  think  they  hardly  know  more  than  the 
people  in  England  da  ...  . 

We  are  all  well,  and  send  kindest  regards.  .... 

Yours  sincerely, 

Gsa  TiCKNOR. 
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To  8»  Edkuivd  Hbab. 

Boston,  March  26, 1860. 

I  have  been  invited  by  the  Historioal  Society  of  New  York,  with 
Everett  and  one  or  two  more  hereabouts,  to  listen  in  their  Music  Hall 
to  a  discourse  which  Biyant,  the  poet,  will  deliver  on  Washington 
Irving's  birthday,  April  3,  in  honor  of  his  genius  and  virtues.  As  I 
really  loved  and  admired  him  very  much,  —  having  lived  a  good  deal 
with  him  in  London  in  1818 -Id,  just  before  the  '< Sketch  Book'' 
came  out,  when  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances  and  little  known, 
—  I  mean  to  go.  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Ticknor  and  Anna,  without  whom,  and  their  influence,  I  should  not 
move,  want  a  spree,  and  that  £verett  has  entered  into  a  bond  to  do 
all  the  talking.    In  this  way  I  count  upon  a  good  time.  .... 

I  had  a  letter  yesterdigr  from  Lord  Carlisle.  He  seems  to  think 
that  busy  times  are  on  them  in  Europe,  and  rejoices  —  as  we  do  here 
^-that  there  are  no  oomplications  with  the  United  States.  Glad- 
stone, too,  he  praises,  as  Reinike  says,  uUrmaUn;  but  throws  in  a 
little  doubt  whether  his  judgment  is  equal  to  his  genius  and  virtue^ 
How  striking  it  is,  that  two  such  scholars  as  he  and  Lewis  should 
have  made  such  capital  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer !  I  think  either 
of  them  could,  while  in  office,  have  stood  successfully  for  a  scholar- 
ship  at  Oxford.  But  what  is  Lewis  doing  with  Babrius,  and  what  set 
him  out  to  do  anything  with  him  1  I  only  know  the  bookseller's 
announcement. 

To  Sib  EoMuin)  Head. 

Gardinjsb,  Mauve,  July  26, 1860. 

Mt  dear  Head, — Your  letter  has  come  round  by  Boston,  and 
reached  me  here,  when  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  I  are  making  a  visit  to  our 
old  friends,  the  Oardinerai  I  wna  very  glad  to  get  it,  and  to  know 
that  you  are  safe  and  well  home  from  your  fishing-frolic ;  and  that 
you  had  good  success.  I  take  it  that  few  of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
salmon  that  were  slaughtered  were  killed  by  any  hand  but  yours. 
If  you  get  from  it  strength  to  Unce  the  campaign  now  impending,  it 
will  have  done  a  good  work  for  you. 

We  came  here  last  week,  and  shall  remain  till  the  last  day  of  the 
present  one,  when  we  return  home,  where  I  have  needful  occupations 
for  three  or  four  days.  But  after  that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  join 
Lady  Head,  having  no  engagements  from  August  5  to  September. 
We  shall  arrange  our  affairs  so  as  to  go  to  Gorham,  whenever  Lady 
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Head  advises  us  that  she  shall  be  glad  to  have  us  come.  It  is  a  good 
while  since  I  have  been  in  that  country,  and  I  shall  enjoy  it  very 
much  ;  and  besides  that,  I  think  I  shall  find  it  salutary.  Since  the 
last  winter  and  spring,  when  I  was  a  little  overworked  and  run  down, 
I  find  a  tonic  atmosphere  very  usefuL  .... 

Certainly  we  shall  be  at  home  all  the  month  of  October,  .  ^  .  . 
and  count  very  much  upon  your  visit  Pray  make  it  as  IcfOg  as  j<m 
can.  .... 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  Qaribaldi  succeed ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  all 
the  Italian  questions,  which  seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more  com- 
plicated every  day,  are  to  be  peaceably  solved.  Venice  cannot  remain 
as  it  is,  and  yet  the  rest  of  Italy  be  made  quiet ;  the  Pope  will  not 
give  up ;  the  Emperor  cannot  depose  him,  or  permit  revolution  to  go 
furtjier  in  Italy  than  it  has  gone.  In  short,  it  is  much  like  the  old 
case  of  undertaking  to  blow  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  half-way  down. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  end.  I  am  in  great  hopes,  however,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  made  to  feel,  at  Baden,  that  there  are  limits  to 
his  power  which  he  must  not  attempt  to  pass ;  and  from  what  I  hear, 
I  think  he  was  made  to  feel  it 

I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you  again  until  your  flurry  is  over,*  bnt 
Lady  Head  will  tell  us  all  about  it  Her  case  is  a  new  illustration  of 
the  beneficent  result  of  the  revolution  of  1776,  which  made  the  United 
States  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  Please  give  the  love  of  all  of  us  to 
her,  and  to  C.  and  A.,  and  assure  them  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  our  country  for  humanity. 

Yours  always  faithfully, 

Geo.  Tickkor. 

To  Mr.  Charles  S.  Daveib. 

Boston,  October  J8, 1800. 
My  dear  Charles,  —  Since  I  wrote  from  the  Glen,t  I  have  beard 
of  you  —  until  yesterday  —  only  by  accident  Our  calculations  for 
our  tour  in  the  Mountains  were  overrun  by  two  days,  so  that,  when 
we  reached  Gorham  again,  I  had  no  time  either  to  see  Lady  Head  off 
for  Quebec,  or  to  stop  a  night  in  Portland  and  see  you,  both  of  which 
I  much  regretted.  Since  our  nominal  return  to  Boston,  which  was 
necessary  to  keep  other  engagements,  we  have  been  little  at  home. 
We  made  a  visit  directly  to  our  kinsfolk  in  Berkshire,  X  which  had 

•  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada. 

t  In  the  White  Mountains. 

t  Hon.  B.  R.  Curtis  and  his  family. 
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been  promised  three  successive  years ;  then  we  went  to  New  York  to 
buy  carpets,  missing  Cogswell,  or,  as  he  pretends,  avoiding  him  by  a 
day ;  then  we  went  to  some  friends  on  the  North  River ;  and  now  we 
are  just  come  back  from  Savage^s,*  where  we  have  been  due  since 
1855.  Of  course  the  few  intervening  days  at  home  have  been  busy 
enough.  The  practical  result,  however,  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  have 
had  an  uncommonly  pleasant  summer, — generally  a  gay  one  for  old 
folks,  —  and  that  we  are  now  in  excellent  health,  gathered  comfort- 
ably to  our  own  hearthstone,  with  good  pluck  to  encounter  a  New 
England  winter,  which  the  two  Annas  like  less  than  I  do. 

Touching  the  Prince's  visit,  —  of  which  you  speak  inquiringly,  —  I 
think  you  know  just  about  as  much  as  I  do Everything,  how- 
ever, has,  I  believe,  been  done  circumspectly,  and  is  likely  to  turn 
out  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  My  whole  service,  I  suppose,  will  be 
to  conduct  Anna  to  the  ball,  —  her  mother  refusing  absolutely  to  go, 
-—for,  as  Judge  Shaw  will  not  be  via-d-via  to  the  Prince,  neither 
Sparks  nor  I,  nor  any  of  the  other  gay  yoimg  fellows  associated  with 
us,  can  aspire  to  that  distinction.  .... 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation ;  but  my  migrations 
fur  the  rest  of  the  year  can  hardly  be  more  than  the  good  Vicar's,  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  You  must  come  here.  You  are  due  some 
time  before  winter,  and  the  sooner  you  come  the  better.  Meantime, 
we  all  send  love  and  kindest  wishes. 

G.  T. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Boston,  Tuesday,  October  23, 1860. 
The  Prince's  visit  went  off  as  well  as  possible.  ....  Two  things 
strike  me  in  the  whole  affair.  The  first  is,  the  deep  ground  of  the  cor- 
diality on  the  part  of  the  masses.  It  is,  I  believe,  that  they  felt  they 
could  show  their  good- will,  without  any  fear  of  its  being  misconstrued 
into  flattery.  When  we  were  young  and  weak,  our  pride  made  us 
sensitive,  and  we  were  not  disposed  to  such  exhibitions  of  feeling. 
The  ill-will  of  the  War  of  Independence  continued  long  ;  continued, 
indeed,  until  lately  ;  and  there  has  been  a  strong  sense  —  produced 
by  the  ignorance  and  indiscretion  of  reviews  and  newspapers  —  that 
we  were  undervalued  by  your  nation.  But  the  coming  of  your  Prince 
among  us  was  a  compliment  not  to  be  misinterpreted  or  misimder- 
stood,  and  showed  a  confidence  in  our  good  feelings,  which  a  people, 

*  &Ir.  James  Savage's  coimtry-place  at  Lunenburg,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Massachusetts. 
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with  much  leas  generosity  in  their  natures  than  I  believe  my  eonntry* 
men  to  possess,  eould  not  fail  to  accept,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered.  And  they  have  certainly  done  it  I  have  no  more  doubt  of 
it  than  I  have  of  any  fact  in  history.* 

The  other  thing  is,  that  the  open  cordiality  of  the  people  here  has 
rebuked  and  silenced  aii3rthing  that  vemainedy  in  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters,  of  the  old  feelings  of  ill-will  toward  your  country.  I 
have  watched  the  tone  of  our  papers  ever  since  the  Prince  touched  at 
Newfoundland,  and  have  observed  how  their  tone  has  gradually 
changed,  from  occasional  touches  of  ill  manners  to  such  as  axe  un- 
exceptionable. This  is  especially  true  of  the  old  democratic  papers ; 
those,  I  mean,  that  have  always  taken  sides  against  England,  from  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  most  desirable,  and  important, 
that  this  tone  in  our  newspapers  should  be  kept  up,  and  that  it  should 
be  met  in  a  similar  spirit  by  yours.  On  this  point,  both  side*  have 
heretofore  behaved  badly  enough,  and  done  more,  I  suspect,  than  all 
other  causes,  to  keep  up  an  ill-will  between  the  two  countries.  Far« 
merly,  we  were  most  in  fSault  Latterly,  —  allow  me  to  say  it,  ^  you 
have  been  most  in  fault,  especially  the  ^  Times,**  the  ^  Saturday  Re- 
view," and  the  "  Quarterly  " ;  whose  occasional  blunders  about  the 
most  obvious  things  only  vex  us  the  more,  that  men,  so  ignorant  of 
what  they  discuss,  should  undertake  to  pass  judgment  upon  our  char* 
acter  and  doings. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  all  this.  We  are  in  the  best  possible 
temper  for  it,  and  are  likely  to  continne  so,  if  nothing  comes  from 
your  side  to  cross  and  disturb  us.  ...  .  Our  people  are  now  in  ex- 
cellent humor  with  themselves,  and  with  you  ;  such,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  never  hoped  to  live  to  see. 
If  your  people  are  in  the  same  temper  about  us,  I  think  no  trouble  of 
a  serious  nature  will  arise  in  this  generation 

I  have  written  such  a  long  letter,  about  matters  with  which  I  have 

very  small  concern,  that  I  have  hardly  room  to  send  the  love  of  all 

of  us  to  dear  Lady  Head,  and  C.  and  A.   I  shall  look  to  hear  from  you 

very  soon,  and  to  have  you  all  again  under  my  roof-tree  in  February. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  TicuroB. 

*  In  answsriDg  this  letter  Bir  Ediniuid  says  :  "  The  views  whiob  yov  express 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Prince's  visit  are,  I  believe,  qnite  correct  I. 
have  taken  measures  for  letting  the  Queen  see  such  portions  of  your  letter  as 
bear  directly  on  the  benefits  likely  to  aocnie  to  both  oowitriss,  and  I  hope  jrou 
will  not  think  me  indiscreet  in  doing  so 
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From  Sir  E.  Head. 

Ateksmom,  [London,]  November  23, 1860. 

My  dear  Ticknor,  —  1  owe  you  another  letter,  were  it  only  to 
thank  yon  for  your  kindness  in  writing  again  so  soon.  I  am  able  to 
say  that  everybody  in  this  country  sets  the  highest  value  on  the  cour- 
tesy and  friendly  bearing  towards  the  Prince,  shown  in  the  United 
States.  I  may  begin  from  the  top,  for  I  had  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing both  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  on  the  subject  last  week. 
Your  Minister  (Dallas)  and  his  wife  were  at  the  Castle  at  the  same 
time  with  myself.  The  Prince  appeared  in  good  spirits,  and  per- 
fectly recovered  from  his  long  voyage.  Neither  her  Majesty  nor 
the  Prince  spoke  to  me  of  your  letters,  but  General  Phipps  wrote  to 
Lewis,  saying  how  much  they  were  interested  by  the  ftrst  Lewis 
read  to  them  such  portions  of  the  second  as  were  adapted  to  royal 
ears.  .... 

Prince  Albert  expressed  himself  to  me  personally  in  terms  much 
stronger  than  were  necessaiy  with  reference  to  the  Prince's  visit  I 
attributed  a  large  portion  of  its  success  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  own 
courtesy  and  good-nature,  which  is  strictly  true.  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell  were  at  the  Castle,  —  the  former  vigorous  enough 
to  walk  upwards  of  three  miles  with  me  and  Lord  St  Qemians  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday. 

Lady  Head  is  tolerably  well,  but  she  has  had  a  had  cold.  We  are 
at  Farrance's,  near  Eaton  Square,  which  is  a  most  comfortable  hoteL 
On  Saturday,  December  11,  we  shall  be  at  Oxfoid,  on  our  way  to  the 
West  Milman  is  very  well;  so  are  the  Lyells.  I  examined  Lyell's 
collection  of  the  flint  axe-heads  from  St  Acheul,  in  Picardy,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  elephants,  etc  Of  their  human  origin  there 
can  be  no  doubt  The  evidence  of  design  in  their  fabrication  Is  as 
clear  as  it  would  be  in  Paley's  watch.  Lyell  speaks  confidently  of 
their  geological  date. 

Twisleton  and  his  wife  dined  at  Kent  House  last  night  She  is 
looking  **  peaky  *  from  a  cold,  but  otherwise  well. 

Hogarth  will  resuscitate  your  print,  and  I  have  told  him  to  frame 
it  plainly. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  considerable  theological  movement,  since  I  was 
last  in  England,  in  a  rationalistic  direction. 

Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Anna. 

Yours  truly, 

EDifUND  Head. 
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To  Sot  Chasleb  Ltell,  Bart. 

Boston,  NoTember  27,  I860. 

My  dear  Ltell,  —  You  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  hear  something 
about  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  the  United  States,  from  somebody  with 
whom  you  are  so  well  acquainted  that  you  will  know  how  to  measure 
what  he  says.  .... 

All  men,  I  think,  are  satisfied  that  our  principles  of  government 
are  about  to  be  put  to  the  test  as  they  never  yet  have  been.  The 
sectional  parties,  that  Washington  and  Hamilton  foresaw  as  our 
greatest  danger,  and  which  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  and  J.  Q. 
Adams  died  believing  they  would  break  up  the  Union,  are  now 
fully  formed 

From  the  time  of  Calhoun,  or  from  the  announcement  of  his  dan- 
gerous and  unsound  doctrines,  that  is,  from  1828,  to  1832,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  for  their  material  interest  to  continue  in  the  Union.  Nearly 
all  have  now  come  to  this  persuasion.*  ....  They  care  little  whether 
any  other  State  goes  with  them  ;  so  extravagantly  excited  have  they 

become The  State  most  likely  to  go  with  them  is  Alabama. 

Georgia  is  veiy  much  excited,  and  veiy  unsound,  as  we  think  ;  and 

Florida,  a  State  of  less  consequence,  is  quite  ready  to  go South 

Carolina,  however,  is  tde  only  State  about  which,  at  this  moment, 
there  seems  little  or  no  doubt  But  property  everywhere  is  the  great 
bond  of  society  ;  and  in  our  slave-holding  States  the  negroes  consti- 
tute an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people.  .... 

This  property,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
existed  in  nearly  all  the  States,  we  all  promised  should  be  secured  to 
the  South  by  the  return  of  their  fugitive  slaves,  and  without  this 
promise  the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  formed  at  alL  The 
slave  States  are  now  in  a  minority,  and  several  of  the  free  States  have 
enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  return  of  these  fugitives.  This  is  the 
main,  substantial  ground  of  their  complaints.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
or  chief  ground.  They  believe  themselves  in  danger;  and  many  of 
the  leading  men  all  through  the  South  believe  that  if  there  were  no 
danger  in  the  case  they  should  be  better  out  of  the  Union  than  they 
are  in  it 

All  this,  as  you  at  once  perceive,  is  neither  legal  nor  logical     The 

*  The  passages  omitted  consist  of  ainpliflcations  and  dtations  of  facts,  whSdi 
teem  needless  now,  and  occupy  much  space. 
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laws  they  complain  of  have  nowhere  prevented  the  return  of  their 
fugitive  slaves.  ....  Moreover,  they  can  be  in  no  immediaU  danger. 
....  But  all  this  avails  nothing.  The  cry  is,  that  the  South  is  in 
danger,  because  the  South  is  in  the  minority,  and  is  weak  ;  and  they 
had  better  go  out  of  the  Union  before  they  become  weaker  and  more 
feeble  by  the  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  free  States.  .... 

Meanwhile,  the  very  suggestion  has  thrown  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try into  confusion.  There  was  a  panic  last  week,  worse  in  many  re- 
spects than  the  formidable  one  of  1857 It  was  foreseen  by 

nobody,  and  is  a  proof  not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  political 
questions  at  issue,  but  of  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  men  in  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  so  purely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  which  has  so  few 
traditions  and  precedents  to  rest  upon.  Where  it  will  end,  no  man 
can  tell.  With  greater  real  wealth  than  we  ever  had  before ;  with 
enormous  crops,  which  are  so  much  wanted  in  Europe  that  they  are 
sure  to  be  turned  into  ready  money  at  once  ;  and  with  exchanges  in 
our  favor,  so  that  gold  is  coming  in  daily,  one  would  think  that  it 
should  end  at  once.  But  if  we  are  going  to  quarrel  at  home,  we  have 
on  element  in  our  reckoning  that  was  never  there  before,  and  the 

value  and  import  of  which  none  are  wise  enough  to  estimate 

If  any  country  in  all  the  world  were  governed  according  to  the  well- 
understood  demands  of  its  material  interests,  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try would  be  better  off  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  passions  and  personal  interests  rule  more  or 
less  everywhere.  Plectuntur  Achivi  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  or  three  thousand  years  ago 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  There  will  be  more  real  profitable, 
substantial  thinking  upon  political  subjects  done  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  six  months,  than  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten 

years In  no  event  will  there  be  any  attempt  at  coercion  until 

we  are  much  further  ahead  in  our  troubles  and  exasperation 

If  it  comes  to  fighting,  we  of  the  North  of  course  shall  beat  We 
have  the  moral  and  physical  power,  the  wealth,  and  all  the  other 
means  needful  to  carry  through  the  contest  successfully.  But  it  will 
be  such  a  contest  as  the  civilized  world  has  not  seen  for  a  long  time  ; 
much  like  one  of  the  old  contests  between  the  Qreek  republics,  and 
at  the  end,  when,  if  it  ever  happens,  we  must  have  three,  or  four,  or 
five  millions  of  uneducated  slaves  on  our  hands,  what  shall  we  do 
with  them?  Anna  —  the  younger  —  asked  this  question  of  Count 
-Cavour,  in  his  opeia-box,  one  night,*  after  he  had  shown  us  that  he 

•  In  1857.    See  ante,  p.  352. 
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knew  more  about  the  politics  and  parties  of  this  coontiy  than  anj 
Italian  we  had  seen  all  the  preceding  winter.  *^  Mademoiselle,''  be 
answered,  "  je  crois  que  vous  parlerez  beancoup  de  F^mancipation,  et 
que  roos  4manciperez  fort  pen."  Shall  we  come  to  this  condition, 
this  point  ?  I  trust  not  in  my  time ;  but  we  are  nearer  to  it  than  — 
six  months  ago  —  I  thought  it  was  possible  we  should  be  in  ten  years. 
....  By  the  end  of  January  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  all  these 
things  as  well  as  we  can.    By  that  time  the  programme  will  be  out 

Some  people  ^-  and  among  them  two  or  three  whose  opinions  are 
worth  having  —  believe  that  leading  men  at  the  South  have  already 
an  understanding  with  Louis  Napoleon,  that,  for  certain  advantages 
in  trade,  he  should  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive^ 
with  them.  I  do  not  believe  in  this.  But  it  may  come  with 
time 

Anna  wrote  to  Lady  Lyell  so  much  about  the  Prince's  visit,  that  I 
can  add  nothing,  except  my  conviction  that  it  has  done  good  to  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  .  .  .  •  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Dr. 
Acknd  were  the  only  two  persons  of  whom  I  saw  a  little,  to  any  real 
purpose,  during  their  two  or  three  days'  visit  here.  The  Doctor  is  a 
most  interesting  and  attractive  person.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that.    The  Duke  talked  well  and  wisely 

Commend  us  to  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Head  when  you  see  them. 
We  had  a  channing  visit  from  them  when  they  embarked,  and  most 
pleasant  letters  since  their  arrivaL 

Yours  faithfully, 

QjBa  TiCKNOB. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  Mr.  Ticknor  says  : — 

With  Dr.  Acland  I  had  a  channing  day,  driving  about  in  Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown,  and  Boston,  seven  or  eight  hours,  —  one  of 
which,  or  nearly  one,  was  spent  with  him  and  Agassiz,  alone  in  Agas- 
siz's  Museum,  and  of  which  I  must  give  you  an  account  when  I  see 
you.    It  was  one  of  the  remarkable  hours  of  my  life. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Babt. 

BosiozY,  April  8, 1861. 
Mt  dear  Head,  —  We  are  all  asleep  here,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  personally  and  politically.  ....  All  North  —  the  old  Union 
—  is  asleep,  but  is  not  therefore  doing  well.  In  my  judgment  we  are 
drifting.  Perhaps  some  anchor  will  hold.  But,  if  it  does,  the  cable 
may  snap.    Of  course,  with  these  views,  I  do  not  feel  better  about  our 
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affairs  than  I  did  when  you  were  here ;  *  nor  take  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  them  than  you  do  in  your  letters. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Boston,  April  9, 1861. 
I  had  a  letter  this  morning  bxsai  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  emi- 
nent for  his  talents  and  position,  who  has  exercised  much  influence 
through  the  border  States  against  secession  during  the  last  four 
months.  But  he  is  now  much  disheartened.  He  says  that  disunion 
sentiments  are  gaining  ground  in  Viiginia  and  Maryland.  He  feels, 
as  I  think  I  told  you  I  do,  that  we  are  drifting,  and  that  nobody 
knows  where  we  shall  fetch  up.  "An  intimate  friend,"  he  says, 
"  and  as  I  think  the  clearest-headed  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Wash- 
ington, and  a  lover,  too,  of  the  United  States,  writes  to  me,  *  We  are 
here  still  in  great  imcertainty,  and  the  process  of  disintegration  finds 
no  remedy.' " 

I  think  the  same  sense  of  uncertainty  prevails  everywhere.  This, 
in  itself,  is  nuschief  and  disaster. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Boston,  April  21, 1861. 

My  dear  Head,  —  I  sent  you  by  yesterday's  express  a  parcel, 
about  which  the  two  papers  I  enclose  will  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion you  will  need.  The  Danish  books,  I  think,  will  be  all  you  will 
want  for  some  time. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  talk  about  now.  The  heather  is  on 
fire.  I  never  before  knew  what  a  popular  excitement  can  be.  Holi- 
day enthusiasm  I  have  seen  often  enough,  and  anxious  crowds  I  re- 
member during  the  war  of  1812-15,  but  never  anything  like  this. 
Indeed,  here  at  the  North,  at  least,  there  never  was  anything  like  it ; 
for  if  the  feeling  were  as  deep  and  stem  in  1775,  it  was  by  no  means 
so  intelligent  or  unanimous  ;  and  then  the  masses  to  be  moved  were 
as  a  handful  compared  to  our  dense  population  now. 

The  whole  people,  in  fact,  has  come  to  a  perception  that  the  question 
is,  whether  we  shall  have  anarchy  or  no.  The  sovereign  —  for  the 
people  is  the  only  sovereign  in  this  country  —  has  begun  to  exercise 
his  sovereign  functions.    Business  is  substantially  suspended.    Men 

*  Six  months  before. 
VOL.  II.  19  BB 
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think,  wisely  or  unwisely,  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  not  of  much  else. 
The  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  seem  to  be  in  the 
streets  with  Union  favors  and  flags  ;  walking  about  imeasily,  because 
their  anxiety  and  nervous  excitement  will  not  permit  them  to  stay  at 
home,  where  all  ordinary  occupation  has  become  unsavory.  Public 
meetings  are  held  everywhere,  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  as 
Inuch  as  in  the  cities  ;  considerable  sums  of  money  are  voted  to  sustain 
the  movement  and  take  care  of  the  fsunilies  of  those  who  are  mustered 
into  service  ;  and  still  larger  sums  are  given  by  individuals.  Nobody 
holds  back.  Civil  war  is  freely  accepted  everywhere  ;  by  some  with 
alacrity,  as  the  only  means  of  settling  a  controversy  based  on  long- 
cherished  hatreds  ;  by  others  as  something  sent  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven,  like  a  flood  or  an  earthquake  ;  by  all  as  inevitable,  by  all  as 
the  least  of  the  evils  among  which  we  are  permitted  to  choose,  anarchy 
being  the  obvious,  and  perhaps  the  only  alternative. 

Here  in  Boston  the  people  are  constantly  gathering  about  the  State 
House  —  which  you  know  is  in  front  of  my  windows — and  about 
Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  troops  chiefly  assemble  or  halt  on  their  way 
through  town.  When  soldiers  march  by  there  is  grave  shouting; 
nothing  like  the  common  cheering.  There  is  an  earnestness  such  as 
I  never  witnessed  before  in  any  popular  movement 

To  Sib  Edmukd  Head. 

Boston,  April  28, 186L 
It  [the  last  letter]  was  written  just  a  week  ago,  and  contained  my 
first  impressions  about  our  outbreak  at  the  North.  Its  character — 
that  of  the  outbreak  —  remains  the  same  ;  much  enthusiasm,  much 
deep  earnestness.  Men  and  money  are  profusely  offered ;  the  best 
blood  among  us  volunteering  and  going^  and  money  untold  following 
them.  Of  course,  more  or  less  of  both  will  be  wasted  ;  but  it  u  of 
consequence  that  the  resolute  courage  and  devotion  should  be  su»- 
tained,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  cost  too  much.  We  have  been  slow 
to  kindle  ;  but  we  have  made  a  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  of  it  at  last, 
and  the  heat  will  remain,  and  the  embers  will  smoulder,  long  after  the 
flames  that  now  light  up  everything  shall  cease  to  be  seen  or  felt 

The  solid  men  of  Boston  are  just  organizing  a  State  movement  to 
collect  funds,  which  shall  be  systematically  applied  when  the  resources 
of  this  first  enthusiasm  b^n  to  faiL  ....  Thus  far  it  has  been,  on 
our  part,  a  sort  of  crusade.  But  the  regular  armies  will  soon  be  ready 
to  follow. 
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Througli  the  whole  of  the  last  six  months,  you  see  the  working  of 
our  political  institutions  most  strikingly.  The  people  is  the  practical 
sovereign,  and,  until  the  people  had  been  appealed  to,  and  had  moved, 
the  Administration,  whether  of  Buchanan  or  of  Lincoln,  could  act  with 
•  little  efficiency.  We  drifted.  Now  the  rudder  is  felt  Maryland  must 
yield,  or  become  a  battle-ground  over  which  the  opposing  forces  will 
roll  their  floods  alternately.  Baltimore  must  open  her  gates,  or  the 
city  will  be  all  but  razed.    At  least,  so  far  we  seem  to  see  ahead. 

But  the  people,  the  sovereign,  came  to  the  rescue  at  the  last  moment 
....  Now  the  movement — partly  from  having  been  so  long  delayed 
and  restrained  ^~  is  become  absolute  and  impetuous,  so  that  twice  as 
many  troops  will  speedily  be  in  Scott's  hands  as  he  will  want  .... 

Meantime,  I  think  that  the  moral  effect  of  our  union  and  vigor  at 
the  North  —  which  was  wholly  unexpected  at  the  South  — will  tend 
to  repress  the  Southern  ardor  for  conquest,  if  not  for  fighting.  We 
have  never  apprehended  that  we  should  be  worsted  in  the  end,  and 
we  do  not  now  anticipate  early  reverses,  or  accidents  of  any  conse- 
quence.   We  mean,  on  all  accounts,  to  fight  it  out,  once  for  alL  .  .  .  . 

Yours  truly, 

Qeo.  Ticknor. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 
1859  to  1864.  —  Life  of  PrescoU.  —  Civil  War. 

THE  heavy  loss  of  dear  and  trusted  friends  had  fallen  on  Mr. 
Ticknor  repeatedly,  for  in  Haven,  Legar^  and  Webster 
he  had  parted  from  much  that  gave  charm  and  interest  to  his 
thoughtful  life  at  different  periods ;  but  no  blow  of  this  kind 
struck  so  near  the  centre  of  his  heart  as  that  which  deprived  him 
of  the  delightful  companionship  of  Prescott.  Such  constant 
affection  as  had  united  them  for  forty  years  is  very  rare,  and 
their  sympathy  of  tastes,  heightened  by  the  charm  of  Prescott's 
winning,  joyous,  affectionate  nature,  made  their  daily  intercourse 
—  and  it  was  almost  daily  when  both  were  in  Boston — fiasci- 
nating  as  well  as  important  to  their  happiness. 

The  warning  of  coming  danger,  given  by  Mr.  Prescott's  illness 
in  1858,  had  not  been  lost  from  sight,  but  there  was  much  to 
feed  the  hope  that  he  might  still  be  spared  for  some  years,  and 
Mr.  Ticknor  said  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,*  after  his 
death,  ''The  shock  to  me  and  to  those  nearest  to  him  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  if  he  had  been  struck  down  two  years 
ago."  A  short  time  afterwards,t  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Twisleton, 
he  says :  *'  I  do  not  get  accustomed  to  the  loss.  Indeed,  some- 
thing or  other  seems  to  make  it  fall  afresh  and  heavier  almost 
every  day.  I  go  to  the  house  often,  of  course,  and  always  find 
Susan  in  the  little  upper  study  where  he  used  to  work,  with 
everything  just  as  he  left  it  the  moment  before  he  was  struck 
down,  ....  and  the  whole  room  crowded  and  tapestried  with 
associations  and  memories.  ....  Much  sunshine  has  been  taken 
out  of  my  way  of  life  for  the  few  years  that  I  am  to  tiead  it,  — 

•  Dated  February  21, 1859,  Mr.  Prescott  having  died  January  27. 
t  March  8, 1859. 
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perhaps  the  few  months  only,  for  I  seem  to  have  grown  old 
fast  of  late,  and  can  see  only  a  very  little  distance  before  me." 
The  account  he  afterwards  gave  —  in  the  Memoir — of  his 
friend's  death,  and  of  its  effect,  contains  no  direct  allusion  to 
his  own  feeling,  but  every  word  bears  the  impress  of  a  pathetic 
undercurrent  of  emotion,  which  makes  that  chapter  wholly  dif- 
ferent &om  anything  that  would  have  been  written  by  one  who 
stood  in  any  other  relation  to  the  subject  of  it 

The  public  recognition  of  its  loss,  "  such  a  sensation  as  was 
never  produced  in  this  country  by  the  death  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters " ;  *  the  recollection  that  not  the  slightest  neglect  or  impru- 
dence had  hastened  the  end ;  and  that  at  the  last  moment  of  con- 
sciousness Prescott  was  his  natural,  cheerful  sel^  —  these  were  all 
admitted  sources  of  comfort.  Mr.  Ticknor's  faithful  devotion 
and  most  delightful  relations  to  the  family  of  his  friend,  under 
whose  will  he  was  a  trustee  of  his  ample  property,  and  whose 
children  always  looked  on  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  their  near- 
est relatives,  was  a  further  source  of  comfort. 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Prescott  and  her  children  asked  him  to  pre- 
pare a  Memoir  of  his  friend,  and  he  consented,  with  no  hesita- 
tion, except  a  little  consideration  whether,  at  his  age,  he  might 
venture  on  so  absorbing  a  task. 

On  the  19th  of  April  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Lady  Lyell :  — 

Boston,  April  19, 1859. 
My  dear  Lady  Lyell,  —  I  come  to  you  for  help,  which  you  will 
readily  give  me.  I  think  I  shall  write  a  Life  of  Prescott,  and,  if  I 
do,  I  shall  set  about  it  at  once.  But,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  see  the 
materials  for  it  collected  and  arranged.  Those  in  possession  of  the 
family  are  ample  and  interesting ;  especially  a  large  number  of 
memoranda  concerning  the  course  and  modes  of  his  studies,  from  the 
very  beginning,  with  some  of  which  I  have  been  long  acquainted,  but 
did  not  know  their  extent  or  importance  until  I  ran  them  over.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  I  want,  of  course,  all  his  letters  to  his  friends, 
and  all  the  details  I  can  get  from  them.  Nobody  in  England  can 
furnish  a  contribution  of  this  sort  such  as  you  can,  for  nobody  knew 
80  much  of  him  as  you  and  Sir  Charles  did. 

*  To  Don  Pascual  de  Oayongos. 
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What  I  especially  deeire  to  obtain  from  you  ia  :  — 

1.  All  his  letters  and  notes  to  you  and  your  family,  which  I  will 
carefully  return  to  you,  after  I  have  taken  from  them  all  I  may  need ; 
unless  you  prefer  to  send  me  copies. 

2.  Permission  to  print  any  portion  of  the  letters  from  you  and 
yours  which  may  be  found  among  his  papers,  and  which  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  or  illustrate  such  parts  of  his  own  as  may  be 
printed. 

3.  Any  facts  about  him,  and  especially  about  his  visit  to  England, 
of  which  you  knew  more  than  anybody  else  ;  any  anecdotes  of  him ; 
anything,  in  short,  which  may  tend  to  set  him  rightly  before  the 
world,  as  we  knew  and  loved  him. 

In  furnishing  these  materials  for  his  Life,  I  am  quite  aware  you  will 
be  obliged  to  rely  on  my  discretion,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  be  used.  But  I  hope  you  will  feel  safe,  and  I  think  I  can  prom- 
ise that  you  will  be. 

I  shall  write  by  the  next  steamer,  if  not  by  this  one,  to  Dean  Mil- 
man,  to  Mr.  Stirling,  ....  and  to  a  few  others 

When  you  have  anything  ready,  be  it  more  or  less,  just  put  it  under 

an  envelope  and  let  it  come,  without  waiting  for  more I  do 

not  mean  to  be  pressed  or  do  it  in  a  hurry.  .... 

I  have  two  capital  letters  from  Sir  Charles.  Thank  him  for  them 
in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  tell  him  I  shall  write  to  him  as  soon 
as  I  can,  and  go  into  the  Agassiz  matter,t  which  is  very  thriving,  and 
likely  to  come  to  excellent  results.  I  am  more  engaged  in  it  than  I 
ought  to  be,  considering  that  a  more  ignorant  man  in  regard  to  natural 
science  can  hardly  be  found  ;  but  Dr.  Bigelow,  who  is  in  deeper  than 
I  am,  is  safe,  and  he  and  Agassiz  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  mis- 
takes I  may  make.    At  least,  I  intend  they  shall  be.  ...  • 

Anna  writes,  as  usual,  so  that  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  give 
you  my  love,  which  you  are  always  sure  of,  as  well  as  that  of  all  mine. 

Geo.  Ticknob. 

Thenceforward  he  gave  himself  to  his  work  of  love  with  a  sad 
pleasure.  During  the  following  summer,  when  he  carried  out 
bis  long-cherished  wish  to  pass  several  weeks  at  Niagara,  he  was 
busy  there,  and  while  visiting  Sir  Edmund  Head  at  Toronto, 
writing  about  his  friend.  The  following  letter  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  this :  — 

*  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy  at  Cambridge,  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor 
was  a  Tnistee,  as  has  already  been  said. 
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Boston,  October  l,  1859. 

Dear  Ladt  Ltell,  —  I  came  home  some  days  ago  and  found  your 
precious  packet*  Yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  read  it  through,  — 
the  whole  of  it,  —  but  not  with  care,  as  I  shall  read  it  hereafter.  It 
was  too  interesting  for  that  With  many  passages  I  was  much 
touched,  as  you  ^lay  well  suppose  ;  others  revived  a  thousand  recol- 
lections,—  pleasurable,  painful,  amusing.  After  I  began  to  read  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  interrupted  until  I  had  finished  it  Nobody  has 
furnished  me  such  a  contribution  ;  no,  not  all  put  together. 

I  get  on  with  my  work  somewhat  slowly,  but  quite  as  fast  as  I  ex- 
pected. The  great  difficulty  is  to  collect  the  materials.  In  this,  his 
English  friends  have  1)een  more  prompt  than  his  American  ones. 

But  I  cannot  speak  of  this,  or  hardly  of  anything  else,  without  rec- 
ollecting the  Heads.  I  worked  on  Prescott's  Life  when  I  was  at 
Toronto  ;  but  how  changed  is  everything  there  now !  What  sorrow  ! 
what  sorrow !  t  .  .  .  .  We  only  know  thus  far  what  the  telegraph  has 
told  us But  we  shall  have  letters  in  a  day  or  two. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  is  somewhere  in  the  United  States,^ — his  fifth 
visit,  I  think,  within  twenty  years  ;  certainly  his  fourth  within  a 
dozen.  Why  can't  you  and  Sir  Charles  imitate  him  ?  ....  He  is  to 
be  here  on  Monday  at  Everett's,  where  I  dine  with  him  on  Tuesday. 

The  Prescotts  are  still  all  out  of  town,  but  Susan  and  Elizabeth 
come  back  in  four  or  five  days.  They  are  all  well,  but  I  have  as  yet 
seen  none  of  them.  .... 

October  4.  —  Sir  Henry  Holland  came  in  yesterday  afternoon  and 
told  me  all  sorts  of  news  about  people  in  London.  He  is  looking  very 
well,  and  can  tell  you  about  all  the  great  men  at  Washington,  for  he 
has  been  stopping  with  the  President  He  goes  to-morrow  in  the 
steamer  that  takes  this. 

Anna  sends  her  love,  I  mine. 

G.T. 

When  he  began  the  Life  of  Prescott  he  was  already  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year ;  and  this  advanced  age  might  have  influenced 
him  unfavorably  in  either  of  two  ways,  making  him  over-fas- 
tidious and  hypercritical  of  his  own  composition,  as  he  grew,  in 
fact,  to  be  a  few  years  later ;  or  making  him  use  undue  haste,  as 
regarding  too  much  the  possibility  of  not  living  to  finish  it     He 

*  Lady  Lyell's  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Prescott 

t  Sir  Edmund  Head  lost  his  only  son  by  drowning  at  this  time. 
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avoided  both  dangers,  wrote  calmly  and  without  hurry ;  and, 
after  giving  about  three  years  to  the  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script,  finding  the  time  unfavorable  for  its  publication,  he  kept 
it  by  him  for  a  while,  and,  going  over  it  with  care,  undoubtedly 
added  to  the  grace  and  proportion  which  distinguish  it  so  much. 

Meantime  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  war  which  roused  the 
whole  country,  North  and  South,  excited  the  passions  of  men 
with  a  bitterness  and  intensity  scarcely  to  be  conceived  of  by 
those  who  did  not  witness  it,  and  raged  for  four  years  in  the 
Middle  "  border "  States,  with  an  untiring  obstinacy  that  kept 
every  citizen  under  a  strain  utterly  unknown  in  peaceful  days. 
Mr.  Ticknor's  letters  during  the  spring  of  1861  have  already  de- 
scribed the  popular  movement.  His  belief  that  the  North  was 
gaining  strength  year  by  year,  while  the  South  was  losing  it, 
remained  the  same,  and  he  always  asserted,  as  he  did  in  those 
letters,  that  the  North  was  sure  to  conquer  in  the  war. 

No  one  who  has  read  what  he  wrote  during  the  previous  years, 
when  &om  afar  he  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  this  conflict, 
and  had  felt  that  what  his  view  of  true  patriotism  led  him  to 
wish  avoided  or  postponed  was  being  rendered  inevitable,  can 
fail  to  perceive  ^ow  deeply  he  would  share  the  excitement  of  the 
time. 

He  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  war  became  an  actual  feet. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pride  and  admiration  from  his  youth,  "  the  best  form 
of  government  that  ever  was  made,"  *  he  saw  often  disr^arded, 
heard  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  effete.  After  a  visit  in  Maine 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  R  H.  Gardiner,  in  September,  1861  :  "I  recol- 
lect that  the  acute  lawyer  who  was  at  your  house  one  evening 
with  the  mayor  of  your  city  t  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  Constitution,  and  that  very  little  of  it  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  years.     I  could  not  gainsay  him." 

The  Union,  to  him  a  reality  such  as  it  could  only  be  to  those 
who  had  loved  the  country  while  it  was  small,  and  had  seen  it 

*  See  letter  to  Mr.  Daveis,  ante,  p.  195. 
t  Gardiner,  Maine. 
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grow  and  flourish,  was  threatened  and  misrepresented  by  men 
who,  he  felt,  were  misguided  and  desperate.  A  generation  had 
grown  up,  under  his  observation  (though  at  the  South,  where  he 
had  scarcely  been,  and  where  he  had  not  an  intimate  friend  liv^ 
ing),  which  had,  as  he  knew,  been  by  skilful  leaders  wilfully 
made  blind  as  to  the  nature  of  that  Union  which  he  loved. 
They  were  blind  to  tbe  foct  that  political  sovereignty  is  capable 
of  division  according  to  subjects  and  powers,  without  lessening 
allegiance  to  the  central  government.  Therefore,  seeing  some 
subjects  and  powers  left  in  the  hands  of  individual  States,  they 
believed  they  could  throw  off  that  allegiance  when  they  pleased. 
He  had  seen  this  process  going  on  for  many  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  Southern  leaders  and  the  menaces  of  Northern  ex- 
tremists. 

Slavery  had  always  been  to  him  a  deeply,  solemnly  interest- 
ing question,  the  institution  always  in  his  eyes  a  curse,  while  he 
had  dreaded  both  for  masters  and  slaves  any  violent  or  sudden 
change.  This  had  now  become  inevitable,  but  its  consequences 
did  not  seem  to  him  more  promising  than  before.  In  February, 
1862,  he  will  be  found  to  say,*  "  Since  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  on  Fort  Sumter  we  have  had,  in  feet,  no  choice.  We  must 
fight  it  out  Of  the  result  I  have  never  doubted.  We  shall 
beat  the  South.  But  what  after  that)  I  do  not  see.  .... 
For  the  Soutb  I  have  no  vaticinations.  The  blackness  of  thick 
darkness  rests  upon  them,  and  they  deserve  all  they  will  suffer."  * 

The  passions,  which,  especially  in  the  early  period  of  the  war, 
were  at  a  pitch  that  menaced  a  reign  of  inhumanity  and  political 
persecution,  and  were  actually  expressed  on  both  sides  in  acts 
quite  exceeding  a  lawful  warfere,  caused  him  acute  pain  and 
anxiety. 

His  long  habit  of  watching  and  reflecting  on  the  political 
movements  of  all  Christendom  made  him  regard  the  subject 
^m  a  different  point  of  view  from  most  men ;  his  age  and  com- 

•  In  a  letter  given  a  few  pages  later.    Again,  in  April,  1868,  be  writes : 
"  Whatever  awaits  ns  in  the  dark  fatnre  depends,  I  bdieve,  neither  on  elec- 
tions nor  speeches  nor  wise  discussions,  but  on  fighting.    I  have  thought  so 
ever  since  the  affair  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  fire  cannot  bum  it  out  of  me.** 
19  • 
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parative  seclusion  also  gave  a  color  to  his  feelings.  His  upper- 
most thought  seemed  always  to  be,  that  the  greatest  troubles  for 
the  country  would  come  after  the  North  had  triumphed  and  the 
war  was  over ;  his  deepest  feeling  always  for  the  success  of  the 
Northern  armies  and  the  predominance  of  Northern  dvilization. 
In  writing  to  a  young  fiiend  who  was,  for  the  moment,  carried 
along  with  the  tide  of  bitter  and  resentful  feelings,  he  says :  *  — 

I  heard  with  great  pain  the  tone  of  your  remarks  about  the  South- 
em  Secessionists  and  their  leaders.  They  are  in  revolt,  no  doubt,  or 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  we  must  resist  them  and  their  doctrines 
to  the  death.  We  can  have  no  government  else,  and  no  society  worth 
living  in.  But  multitudes  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  been 
under  delusions  equally  strange  and  strong,  and  have  died  loyally 
and  conscientiously  in  defence  of  them«  Multitudes  more  will  fol- 
low. Both  sides  in  such  cases  fight  for  their  opinions,  and  I  had 
hoped  that  the  day  had  gone  by,  even  in  France  since  1848,  when  the 
prevailing  party  would  resort  to  executions  for  treason,  after  they 
should  have  established  their  own  position  by  victory  or  even  be- 
fore it 

But,  besides  this,  we  should,  I  think,  recollect,  in  dealing  with  our 
present  enemies,  not  only  that  they  are  fighting  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  their  rights,  in  open,  recognized  warfare,  but  that,  whether  we  are 
hereafter  to  be  one  nation  or  two,  we  must  always  live  side  by  ^de, 
and  must  always  have  intimate  relations  with  each  other  for  good  or 
for  evil  to  both ;  and  I,  therefore,  sincerely  deprecate,  as  for  twenty 
years  I  have  deprecated,  all  bitterness  and  violence  towards  the  South- 
em  States,  as  of  the  worst  augury  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  cause  of 
civilization  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Such  insane  hatreds  as  are 
now  indulged  by  both  parties  in  this  contest  —  still  more  at  the  South 
than  with  us  —  can,  I  fear,  only  end  in  calamities  which  none  of  the 
present  generation  will  live  long  enough  to  survive.  .... 

I  have  lately  seen,  by  accident,  many  letters  from  the  South  — 
chiefly  mercantile  —  which  breathed  this  spirit  fully.  I  have  seen  it 
placarded  in  the  streets  of  Boston  that  we  should  hang  the  secession 
leaders  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them  into  our  power.  I  have  found  this 
course  openly  urged  in  leading  papers  of  New  York  and  Boston.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  government  at  Washington  is  now  considering 

*  This  letter  is  printed  from  a  draft,  or  copy,  in  Mr.  Ticknox^s  writing,  found 
among  his  papers. 
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the  expediency  of  adopting  it  .  .  .  .'  I  have,  indeed,  little  fear  that 
my  government,  or  its  military  chief,  will  seriously  consider  such  a 
suggestion,  none  that  they  will  adopt  it  But  I  have  great  fear  that 
the  spirit  it  implies  will  enter  deeply  into  the  present  contest,  and 
from  time  to  time  produce  the  deplorable  results  which  it  has  so 
often,  may  I  not  say  so  uniformly,  produced  in  the  civil  wars  that 
have  heretofore  cursed  the  world,  and  of  which  the  atrocities  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  and  in  the  hotel  of  Alexandria  are,  I  fear,  only  a 
foretaste. 

It  was  with  these  feelings  that  I  answered  you  the  other  day,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  and  if  you  do  not  now  share  them, 
I  am  sure  you  are  of  a  nature  too  high  and  noble  not  to  share  them 
hereafter. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

G.T. 

Mr.  Ticknor  contributed  freely  to  the  i^;ular  and  the  chari- 
table expenditures  of  the  war.*  Daring  the  early  months  of 
1861  he  carried  on  an  animated  correspondence  with  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  in  Baltimore,  a  Union  man,  for  interchange  of 
information  about  the  daily  movements  of  opinion,  where  such 
vehement  feeling  was  seething  and  surging.  He  welcomed  offi- 
cers returning  on  furlough,  or  passing  through  Boston,  at  his 
house  and  table,  getting  from  each  whatever  of  news  or  indica- 
tions of  popular  feeling  might  come  from  the  front  He  went 
frequently  to  Braintree  to  see  his  old  friend  General  Thayer, 
whose  opinion  on  military  affairs  was  acknowledged  during  the 
war  by  General  Scott,  in  conversation,  to  be  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  United  States,  and  these  visits  were  returned  by  the 
old  Greneral,  most  often  at  breakfast-time,  his  own  breakfast 
liaving  been  taken  at  five  or  half  aft^r.  From  General  Thayer 
^Ir.  Ticknor  received  exact  and  keen-sighted  explanations  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  armies  on  both  sides,  and  was  able  to 
form  clear  judgments  of  the  merits  of  military  men  who  were 
often  misjudged  by  the  public. 

*  He  writes  in  1866,  "  From  that  moment,  therefore  [of  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter],  I  began  to  contribute  voluntarily  in  money  and  in  all  ways  i^  which 
a  roan  of  above  threescore  and  ten  could  do  it,  to  carry  on  the  war,  giving  more 
in  proportion  to  my  fortune,  I  believe,  tlian  did  most  of  the  original  Aboli- 
tionists. V 
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Mr.  Ticknor  repeatedly  took  regular  officeis  of  high  standing 
on  pilgrimages  to  the  old  chief  at  Braintree,  —  Greneral  Robert 
Anderson,  General  Donaldson,  and  others.  In  the  summer  of 
1862  he  met  General  Scott  at  West  Point,  being  accidentally 
with  him  at  the  moment  he  was  informed  that  President  Lin- 
coln was  on  his  way  to  consult  him ;  and  when  General  McClel- 
lan  visited  Boston  in  1863,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  meeting 
him.  He  talked  with  every  one  who  could  give  him  trustworthy 
information,  with  the  same  ardor  he  had  always  shown  in  study- 
ing public  men  and  measures  everywhere. 

The  excitements  of  every-day  life  were  great  at  that  period. 
A  long  interval  of  military  inaction,  during  which  political  in- 
trigues, blunders,  and  activity  of  all  sorts  were  abundantj  —  all 
watched  by  Mr.  Ticknor  with  vigilant  observation,  while  he 
questioned  friends  fresh  from  Washington,  and  often  got  knowl- 
edge quite  beyond  the  public  view,  —  would  be  succeeded  by 
battles,  raids,  successes,  failures,  that  filled  the  air  with  the 
sounds  of  war.  More  than  once  the  peaceful  house  in  Park 
Street  was  roused  at  midnight  by  a  friend  bringing  some  start- 
ling telegram,  of  which  he  was  sure  the  knowledge  would  be  no- 
where more  interesting  than  there. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war  his  work  on  the 
biography  of  his  friend  was  a  great  solace  to  Mr.  Ticknor.  After 
reading  the  morning  paper  with  its  war  news,  he  could  retire  to 
his  quiet  library,  and  there,  for  two  or  three  hours,  could  work 
undisturbed,  retracing  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  the  past 
Later  some  visitor  was  sure  to  come  in,  and  probably  call  his 
thoughts  back  to  battles,  losses,  sorrows.  His  life  might  seem  as 
sheltered  as  any,  but  his  mind  was  full  of  eager  interest,  his 
heart  was  full  of  sympathy ;  the  sons  of  friends  and  relatives 
were  exposed,  and  suffered  and  died  for  their  country ;  his  own 
house  was  full  of  stir,  and  the  hum  of  voices  often  reached  him, 
as  he  sat  writing,  fh)m  ladies  busy  in  other  rooms,  preparing 
comforts  for  men  in  camps  and  hospitals. 

In  the  afternoon  his  daily  walk  usually  ended  at  the  Public 
Library  or  at  Mrs.  Prescott's.  In  his  Sunday  afternoon  walks 
he  was  for  many  winters  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  W. 
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Gieenougb,  who  says  that  they  included  occasional  visits  to  poor 
dwellings,  where  a  few  moments  of  kindly  talk  and  inquiry 
usually  ended  with  some  small  gift  oi  money.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  curious  tale,  of  imposture  discovered,  to  be  told 
at  dinner  after  one  of  these  Sunday  explorations. 

In  the  evening  a  game  of  whist  was  the  almost  essential  seda> 
tive  after  exciting  days ;  yet  there  are  well-remembered  occasions, 
when  this,  too,  was  interrupted  by  the  apparition  of  a  young  offi- 
cer joyously  come  to  say  good-by,  on  having  received  his  com- 
mission and  orders  for  the  front,  or  of  one  limping  in,  full  of 
disappointment  that  he  could  not  yet  be  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
regiment.  Thus  the  lives  of  all  were  filled  with  strange  elements, 
thoughts  and  duties  that,  by  recurrence,  acquired  a  temporary 
familiarity,  but  belong  to  no  other  than  such  an  exceptional 
period. 

During  these  years  one  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  few  positive  recrea- 
tions was  that  of  dining,  once  a  fortnight,  with  the  "  Friday 
Club,"  the  only  social  club  of  any  kind  to  which  he  ever  be- 
longed. In  1859  this  most  pleasant  dinner-club  was  formed, 
limited  to  twelve  members,  and  allowing  only  twelve  persons 
to  sit  round  its  board.  It  need  lutfdly  be  said  that  the  party,  in 
favor  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor  made  such  an  exception  to  his  usual 
habits,  was  made  up  of  his  personal  friends,  and  of  men  whose 
conversation  rendered  their  meetings  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing.* Mr.  Ticknor  continued  a  member  of  this  club  imtil  1868, 
when  he  resigned  on  the  groimd  of  age. 

Mr.  Ticknor's  duties  and  interests  in  connection  with  the 
Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  his 
friend  Agassiz,  he  sincerely  devoted  himself,  and  the  relations  he 
still  held  to  the  Public  Library,  occupied  him  in  congenial  ways, 
but  even  here  the  excitements  of  the  war  intruded.  He  was 
greatly  annoyed,  once,  by  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  cause 
him  to  appear  in  the  light  of  an  opponent  of  the  popular  military 

♦  The  original  members  of  this  clnb  were  Professor  Agassiz,  Mr.  W.  Amory, 
Mr.  Sidney  Bartlett,  Hon.  B.  R.  CTnrtis,  Mr.  C.  C.  Felton,  Mr.  W.  W.  Green* 
ongh,  Bfr.  O.  B.  HiUard,  Bfr.  R.  M.  Mason,  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Storey,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  StuiKis.    Mr.  Ticknor  joined  it  in  1861. 
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Spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  his  re-election  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  effort  failed,  but  it  was  doubly  displeasing  to 
him  in  its  public  as  well  as  its  private  aspect ;  for  he  always 
heartily  disliked  and  disapproved  the  mingling  of  political  ques- 
tions in  the  management  of  that  or  any  other  institution  for  edu- 
cation or  charity. 

In  February,  1862,  we  have  a  long  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  war ;  and  in  Ko- 
vember  of  the  same  year,  another  to  Lady  Lyell,  wholly  on  the 
matter  of  the  "  Life  of  Prescott "  ;  extracts  from  which  will  give 
an  insight  into  his  thoughts  and  occupations  at  this  time. 

To  Sir  Charles  Ltell. 

Boston,  February  11, 1862. 

My  dear  Ltell,  —  No  doubt,  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  be- 
jfore.  But  I  have  had  no  heart  to  write  to  my  friends  in  Europe,  since 
our  troubles  took  their  present  form  and  proportions.  .... 

You  know  how  I  have  always  thought  and  felt  about  the  slavery 
question.  I  was  never  an  Abolitionist,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word,  because  I  never  have  believed  that  any  form  of  emancipation 
that  has  been  proposed  could  reach  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
case,  and  I  am  of  the  same  mind  now.  Slavery  is  too  monstrous  an 
evil,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  to  be  reached  by  the  resources 

of  legislation I  have,  therefore,  always  desired  to  treat  the 

South  with  the  greatest  forbearance,  not  only  because  the  present  gen- 
eration is  not  responsible  for  the  curse  that  is  laid  upon  it,  but  be- 
cause I  have  felt  that  the  longer  the  contest  could  be  postponed,  the 
better  for  us.  I  have  hoped,  too,  that  in  the  inevitable  conflict  with 
free  labor,  slavery  would  go  to  the  wall.  I  remember  writing  to  you 
in  this  sense,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  results  thus  far 
have  confirmed  the  hopes  I  then  entertained.  The  slavery  of  the 
South  has  made  the  South  poor.  The  free  labor  of  the  North  has 
made  us  rich  and  strong. 

But  all  such  hopes  and  thoughts  were  changed  by  the  violent  and 
unjustifiable  secession,  a  year  ago ;  and,  since  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  on  Fort  Sumter,  we  have  had,  in  fact,  no  choice.  We  must  fi^t 
it  out  Of  the  results  I  have  never  doubted.  We  shall  beat  the 
South.  But  what  after  that  1  I  do  not  see.  It  has  pleased  God  that, 
whether  we  are  to  be  two  nations  or  one,  we  should  live  on  the  same 
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continent  side  by  side,  with  no  strong  natural  barrier  to  keep  us 
asunder;  but  now  separated  by  hatreds  which  grow  more  insane 
and  intense  every  month,  and  which  generations  will  hardly  extin- 
guish. •  .  •  . 

Our  prosperity,  has  entered  lai-gely  into  the  prosperity  of  the  world, 
and  especially  into  that  of  England  and  France.  You  feel  it  to  have 
been  so.  And  some  persons  have  been  unwise  enough  to  think  that 
your  interference  in  our  domestic  quarrel  can  do  good  to  yourselves, 
and  perhaps  to  us,  by  attempting  to  stop  this  cruel  and  wicked  war. 
It  is,  I  conceive,  a  great  mistake.  I  have  believed,  since  last  August, 
that  France  was  urging  your  government  to  some  sort  of  intervention, 
—  to  break  the  blockade  or  to  enforce  a  peace,  —  but  the  general  opin- 
ion here  has  been  that  England  has  been  the  real  mover  in  the  matter, 
thus  engendering  a  bitter  hatred  of  your  people,  which  the  unjustifi- 
able tone  of  your  papers  and  ours  increases  and  exasperates.  All  this 
is  wrong,  and  so  Dar  as  you  are  excited  by  it  to  intervention,  it  is  most 
unhappy  and  portentous.  The  temptation,  no  doubt,  is  strong.  It 
almost  always  is  in  the  case  of  civil  wars,  which,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, invite  interested  and  neighboring  nations  to  interfere.  But  how 
rarely  has  good  come  to  anybody  from  such  interference.  In  the 
present  instance  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  only  exasperate  us,  and 
lead  to  desperate  measures 

As  to  the  present  comparative  condition  of  North  and  South,  there| 
can  be  no  question.  At  Richmond,  and  elsewhere  beyond  the  Poto- 
mac, gold  is  at  forty  per  cent  premium,  coffee  and  tea  at  four  or  five 
prices,  salt  as  dear.  ....  Beef  and  bread  they  have  in  abundance, 
and  so  resolute  and  embittered  are  they,  that  they  seem  content  with 
this.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  women,  I  hear,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
South,  will  not  speak  to  men  who  stay  at  home  firom  the  army  with- 
out obvious  and  sufficient  cause.  But  the  suffering  is  great,  however 
the  proud  spirit  may  bear  up  against  it,  and  they  must  yield,  unless, 
what  is  all  but  incredible,  they  should  speedily  gain  great  military 
success.  .... 

At  the  North  the  state  of  things  is  very  different    There  is  no 

perceptible  increase  of  poverty Nor  is  anybody  disheartened. 

If  you  were  here  you  would  see  little  change  in  our  modes  of  life,  ex- 
cept that  we  are  all  busy  and  in  earnest  about  the  war.*  ....  This, 

*  September  7,  1862,  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  daughter,  then  at  Newport :  "I 
was  very  glad  to  see  your  name  on  the  printed  paper  you  sent  yesterday.  Give 
what  money  you  think  best,  to  the  ladies  with  whom  you  are  associated,  and 
look  to  me  to  mal^e  it  good.    I  was  never  so  much  in  earnest  about  the  war  as 
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however,  is  not  to  last  The  govemmeut  must  either  impose  taxes 
heavy  enough  to  suatain  its  credit,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  long  ago, 
and  then  our  incomes  will  all  feel  it,  or  it  must  rush  into  a  p^>er  cui^ 
rencj,  and  then,  of  course,  prices  must  rise  in  proportion,  and  the 
whole  end  in  disaster.  .... 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  We  are  well  off  now.  We  were,  I 
think,  never  so  rich,  and  never  had  so  much  gold  stored  awaj  for 
a  specie  basis.  It  is,  therefore,  owing  to  the  unwise  course  of  the 
Government  that  the  Treasury  and  the  banks  have  suspended  their 
specie  payments ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  owing  to  the  incompetency 

and  corruption  of  the  men  at  Washington The  people  are 

ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part.  The  people's  agents  are  incom- 
petent .... 

A  country  that  has  shown  the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  North  — 
however  they  may  have  been  misused,  and  may  continue  to  be— 
cannot  be  ruined  by  a  year  or  two  of  adverse  fortune,  or  even  more. 
Changed  it  will  be,  how,  or  how  much,  I  cannot  gueas,  nor  do  I  find 
anybody  worth  listening  to  that  can  tell  me.  But  we  are  young  and 
full  of  life.  Diseases  that  destroy  the  old  are  cast  off  by  the  vigor  of 
youth ;  and,  though  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  we  shall  again  be  strong 
and  have  an  honored  place  among  the  nations.  For  the  South  I  have 
no  vaticinations.  The  blackness  of  thick  darkness  rests  upon  them, 
and  they  deserve  all  they  will  suffer.  I  admit  that  a  portion  of  Uie 
North,  and  sometimes  the  whole  North,  has  been  very  unjust  to  them. 
....  But  it  is  all  no  justification  of  civil  war.  ....  It  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin  in  a  really  free  State. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  me  shabby  if  I  stop  without  saying  any- 
thing about  the  Trent  affair,  and  so  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  Except  Everett,  all  the  persons  hereabout  in  whose 
judgment  I  place  confidence  believed  from  the  first  that  we  had  no 
case.    I  was  fully  of  that  mind.  .... 

As  to  the  complaint  about  our  closing  up  harbors,  we  are  not  veiy 
anxious.  It  is  a  harsh  measure,  but  there  are  precedents  enough  for 
it,  —  more  than  there  ought  to  be.  But  two  will  fully  sustain  the 
mere  right  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  you  stipulated  not  only  for 
the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  but  for  filling  up  the 
port ;  and  in  1777  (I  think  it  was  that  year)  you  destroyed  the  en- 
trance to  Savannah,  so  that  appropriations  were  made,  not  many 
years  ago,  by  our  Congress,  to  remove  the  obstructions,  although  the 

I  have  been  for  the  last  week,  when  the  very  atzaosphere  has  been  full  of  the 
spirit  of  change  and  trouble." 
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river,  there,  has  cut  for  itself  a  new  chaimeL  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  closed  any  but  the  minor  and  more  shallow  channels  to  any  har- 
bor, leaving  the  more  important  to  be  watched  by  the  blockade. .... 
However,  if  England  and  France  want  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
ns,  perhaps  this  will  do  as  well  as  any  other.  No  doubt  the  ''  Times,'' 
at  least,  will  be  satisfied  with  it  ...  . 

Next  week  I  intend  to  send  you  tome  photographs  of  Prescott,  and 
ask  you  and  Lady  Lyell  to  see  that  they  are  properly  engraved  for 
my  Life  of  him.  I  shall  not  print  —  though  any  time  in  the  last  year 
I  could  soon  have  been  ready — until  people  b^gin  to  read  something 
beside  newspapers.  ....  I  enclose  you  two  or  three  scraps  from 
our  papers  of  last  evening  and  this  morning.  Th6y  are  a  fair  speci- 
men of  our  daily  food,-*- bitter  ashes.  .... 

Yours  always, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

Boston,  November  25, 1862. 

Mt  dear  LaDt  Ltbll,  — We  have  not,  until  within  a  few  days, 
been  able  to  settle  anything  about  the  beautiftil  engravings  you  sent 
us,*  or  I  should  earlier  have  written  to  acknowledge  your  ever-faith- 
ful kindness.  Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  more  judicious  than 
the  mode  you  took  for  getting  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  your 
success  has  been  greater  than  eouid  reasonably  have  been  expected,  — 
so  difficult  or  impossible  is  it,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  satisfy  the  recol- 
lections of  those  who  feel  that  they  were  always  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est, and  that  in  consequence  a  sort  oi  responsibility  rests  on  them, 
which  is  not  the  less  sensitive  nor  the  less  to  be  regarded,  because  it 
is  not  quite  reasonable 

All  of  us  feel  truly  grateful  to  you  and  Sir  Charles  for  the  thought- 
ful and  safe  way  in  which  you  went  about  the  labor  of  love  we  ven- 
tured to  ask  from  you.  For  myself,  I  have  no  idea,  if  all  who  have 
been  called  to  counsel  about  it  had  been  in  London  when  you  took 
your  measures  to  get  the  engravings  made,  that  we  should  have  done 
differently  from  what  you  yourself  did.  Or,  if  we  had,  we  should 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  done  so  well. 

The  Life,  as  you  know^  has  been -finished  since  early  last  spring,  and 
lately  I  have  been  looking  it  over  with  his  very  near  friend,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Gardiner,  who,  you  may  remember,  was  his  executor.  Very  likely 
I  shall  put  it  to  press  this  winter.    There  seems  no  use  in  waiting. 

*  One  English  engraving  was  accepted,  that  by  HoU,  of  the  portrait  which 
facee  the  title-page. 
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If  such  things  are  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  till  the  heal- 
ing influences  of  peace  shall  hstve  brought  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity,  we  may  wait  till  the  Greek  Calends. 
I  see  no  light  yet  in  the  horizon. 

In  the  opening  days  of  1864,  the  first  handsome  quarto  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Life  of  Prescott "  appeared,  and  was  seized  with 
avidity  by  the  pubKc  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  away  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  copies,  and,  when  some  aUusion  to  this  by  his  daughter 
gave  him  a  natural  opportunity  for  saying  it,  he  told  her  that  he 
never  meant  to  have  any  profit  to  himself  from  that  book.  It 
was  evidently  too  near  his  heart  for  him  to  coin  it  into  money. 

The  merits  of  this  Memoir  have  been  fully  recognized.  Its 
genial  style  and  the  simple  flow  of  the  narrative  are  colored  with 
a  warm  sense  of  the  charms  of  Mr.  Prescott's  character,  as  well 
as  a  frank  admission  of  those  slight  weaknesses  which,  by  their 
peculiar  flavor,  only  made  him  the  more  beloved  by  his  friends. 
The  lesson  taught  by  that  life  of  voluntary  labor  and  of  stem 
self-control,  ingrafted  on  a  facile,  ease-loving  nature,  is  kept 
steadily  in  view  from  first  to  last,  while  the  picture  of  an  heroic 
struggle  against  an  ever-present  infirmity,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  too  sombre,  is  brightened  by  the  happy  use  of  almost 
trivial  details.  His  heart  went  with  his  pen,  and  the  narrative 
glows  with  the  warmth  of  a  strong  personal  afifection,  which  gives 
it  a  charm  that  the  best  taste,  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the 
most  finished  literary  skill  would  not  dldrie  have  secured. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to  accom- 
pany presentation  copies,  and  from  letters  which  he  received  in 
relation  to  the  Memoir,  will  close  this  subject. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  January  18, 1864 
My  dear  Lord  Carlisle,*  —  I  have  desired  Trubner  &  Ca  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  "  Life  of  Prescott,**  just  published How- 
ever imperfect  my  part  of  it  may  be,  I  think  you  will  desire  to  see  it 
for  the  sake  of  its  subject. 

That  it  is  a  truthful  portrait  of  our  friend  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
those  who  knew  him  best    Whether  there  is  life  in  the  Ukeness  I 

*  This  letter  is  printed  from  a  rough  drafC 
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Imow  not,  but  I  hope  there  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  flattery 
in  it,  or  concealment,  for  who  is  there  that  I  should  seek  to  flatter 
by  overpraise  of  him,  and  what  was  there  in  his  life  or  character  that 
anybody  should  desire  to  conceal  ? 

About  your  own  relations  with  him,  I  suppose  I  can  hardly  have 
been  mistaken.  I  know  how  his  heart  turned  to  you  from  the  very 
first  I  know  how,  in  his  little  study  in  Bedford  Street,  he  showed 
you  his  private  memoranda  about  his  religious  inquiries  and  convic- 
tions, for  he  told  me  of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  was  a  proof  of  his  inti- 
mate confidence  which  I  think  he  never  gave  to  anybody  but  to  his 
wife,  to  you,  and  to  me  ;  and  to  me  very  rarely,  although  I  saw  him 
so  constantly  and  we  exchanged  our  thoughts  so  freely.  But  you 
will  judge  of  this,  as  you  will  of  all  else ;  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
give  me  your  opinion  of  the  book,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  it. 

In  any  event,  my  dear  Lord  Carlisle,  believe  me. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Geo.  Tickkor. 

In  answer  to  this  Lord  Carlisle  writes :  — 

Dublin  Castlb,  March  17, 1864. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ticknor,  —  I  fear  you  must  have  thought  that  my 
acknowledgments  of  your  most  kind  letter  and  thrice  welcome  vol- 
ume come  to  you  very  tardily ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  a 
line  unread  before  I  wrote,  and  notwithstanding^  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  occupation,  the  many  distractions  which  beset  me  here  have  not 
allowed  it  to  be  as  rapid  as  would  have  been  both  natural  and 
agreeable.  My  verdict  is  one  of  unalloyed  approval.  I  think  your 
memorial  of  our  dear  and  honored  friend  is  simple,  complete,  unaf- 
fected, and  thus  entirely  suited  to  the  character  and  qualities  of  its 
subject  How  much  it  recalls  to  me  that  "  sunny  **  countenance,  pure 
heart,  placid  and  blameless  life.  I  think  I  can  rely  on  myself,  that  I 
am  not  bribed  into  my  admiration  by  the  considerate  manner  in -which 
I  have  been  treated  through  your  work,  as  I  can  assure  you  I  consider 
that  you  have  put  no  mean  feather  in  my  cap  by  exhibiting  me  to  the 
world  as  one  who  had  won  the  regard  of  Prescott  .... 
-   Pray  give  my  very  kindefst  regards  to  Mrs.  Ticknor.  .... 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Ticknor, 

Your  most  obliged  and  faithful 

Carlisle. 
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An  old  fiiend  of  Mr.  Presoott,  Mr.  Theophilus  Parsons,  says :  — 

Let  me  confess  at  once,  you  have  soiprised  me  most  agreeably. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  no  mere  literary  excellence  would  be  wanting. 
But  I  knew,  also,  that  you  were  obliged  to  rely  mainly  on  your  long, 
close,  and  unreserved  friendship  with  Prescott  as  the  means  of  under- 
standing him — the  events  of  his  life  and  their  bearing  on  his  charac- 
ter —  perfectly.  And  yet  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  influence  of 
this  very  friendship,  so  feur  as  it  tended  to  make  you  present  him  too 
favorably ;  and  then  to  avoid,  with  equal  care,  resisting  this  influence 
so  far  as  to  render  your  presentation  of  him  cold  and  cheerless. 

To  me  it  seem^d  that  this  task  was,  to  the  last  degree,  difficult,  — 
too  diffi^cult.    Bu^  you  have  conquered  the  difficulty  perfectly.  .... 

I  will  not  deny  that  my  relations  with  Prescott  made  me  sensitive, 
and  fastidious  as  to  the  character  of  that  which  must  be  his  perma- 
nent memorial.  But  I  am  satisfied.  You  have  done  him  no  more 
than  justice,  but  that  justice  is  ample  and  complete. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  literary  man,  who  had  not  known  Pres- 
cott, writes  thus :  — 

From  J.  B.  Chorlet. 

,         76  Chester  SotJABE^BnajcOiFebniaiy  24, 18$i. 

M.T  DEAR  TiCKKOR,  — I  congratiulato  yo^  pn  having  so  paid 

a  tribute  of  friendship,  as  to.make  at  the  same  time  a  welcome,  addi- 
tion to  literature The  halo  round  the  nanus  of  a  distinguished 

author  would  not,  of  itself,  suffice  to  maintain  th&  attraction. of  a 
story  the  topics  of  which,  are  few,  an^  nearly  uniform  in  their  respec- 
tive developments,  from  the  critical  period  at  which  the  moral  and 
literary  career  of  your  friend  was  determined  by  a  mere  accident, 
....  and  to  give  life,  and  a  certain  variety  to  what  is  essentially 
monotonous,  is  a  task  that  an  able  pen  could  not  hava  acoomplished 
without  a  pious  hand  to  guide  it. 

....  The  character  portrayed  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  above  all,  I 
think,  in  its  mixture  of  qualities  seldom  found  in  company  with  each 
other,  and  still  more  rarely  admitting,  when  they  -de  meet,  of  any 
productive  union  or  auspicious  progress.  It  is  reinarkabl&how  much 
of  wholesome  industry  was  evolved  from  a  sonioe  mtiinsically.  mor- 
bid ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  character  which,  fron^  the  beginning,  seems 
to  have  had  a  tendency  to  that  kind  of  self-inspection  which  infirm 
health  is  apt  to  cherish  until  it  becomes  a  positive  disease.    Mr.  Pres- 
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cott  seems  to- have  been  resciied  from  such  an  extremity  by  the  aid  of 
a  genial  temperament,  and  it  is  eurions  to  obwrve  how,  in  hinx,  this  itnd 
other  elements,  which  of  themselTee  are  signs  of  weakness  and  per- 
yeision,  were  adjusted  and  brought  into  hannony  with  the  better  side 
of  his  nature.  The  contrast  and  the  tsomposition  are  such  as,  ithihk, 
have  rarely  been  witnessed  elsewhere. 

There  is  one  considerable  underport  in  the  story,  obrioos,  indeed, 
to  any  attentive  eye,  which,  however,  perhaps  deserved  a  more  prom- 
inent notice.  Had  Mr.  Prescott  been  a  poor  man,  such  a  solution  as 
he  made  of  a  difficult  pvoblem  would  have  been  impossible.  That  he 
made  good  use  of  his  advantages  is  his  praise ;  but  in  having  them  he 
owed  much  to  fortune. 

Nor  was  he  less  fortunate,  surely,  in  his  Mends.  I  suppose  no  man 
of  lettere  ever  received  more  zealous  and  constant  aid  (of  a  kind  which 
no  money  can  procure)  in  the  promotion  of  his  work.  This  circum* 
stance,  indeed,  reflects  honor  on  both  sides ;  for  one  whom  all  love  to 
help  must  be  one  who  merits  their  love.  Nor  can  those  who  knew 
him  not  better  learn  what  he  must  have  been  than  by  seeing  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  those  to  whom  he  was  known.  .... 

Yours  very  a£fectionately, 

J.  B.  Choblet. 

Fbok  Hon.  Gsobge  Bai^cboft. 

New  York,  Snnday  Evenixig. 
Mt  dear  Ms.  Ticknob,  —  Your  splendid  New  Year's  gift  reached 
me  last  evening  in  time  to  dip  into  it  deeply  before  going  to  bed. 
This  morning  I  rose  before  any  one  else  in  the  house,  lighted  my  own 
fire,  and  gave  the  quiet  hours  of  a  long  morning  to  the  life  of  our 
friend.  I  expected  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal  from  you  ;  and  you 
have  for  surpassed  my  expectation.  You  have  given  Prescott  as  he 
was,  leaving  no  part  of  his  character  unportrayed.  He  was  in  life 
and  in  himself  greater  than  his  books,  and  you  have  shown  him  so. 
I  find  nothing  omitted,  nothing  remissly  done,  and  nothing  overdone. 
I  had  feared  that  the  uniformity  of  his  life  would  cut  o£f  from  your 
narrative  the  resources  of  novelty  and  variety  and  stining  interest ; 
and  here,  in  the  inward  struggles  of  his  mind,  and  his  struggles  with 
outward  trials,  you  have  brought  out  a  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
picture  than  if  you  had  had  to  describe  the  escapes  of  a  hero  or  the 
perils  of  an  adventurer.  Well  as  I  knew  Prescott,  you  have  raised 
my  conception  of  his  fortitude,  and  self-control,  and  consciously  noble 
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ambition.  Your  volume  is  a  sermon  to  the  young  and  a  refreshment 
to  the  old,  the  best  monument  that  one  man  of  letters  ever  reared  to 
his  friendship  for  another ;  and  you  have  done  your  part  so  well, 
that,  in  raising  a  monument  to  Prescott,  you  have  constructed  im  im- 
perishable one  for  yourselL  So  you  see  how  many  causes  I  have  to 
thank  you. 
I  rexnain,  my  dear  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  sincere  r^;ard, 

Yours, 

Geo.  Bancbovt. 

What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is  for  the  country  that  its  two  favorite 
authors,  Prescott  and  Washington  Irving,  had  each  a  nature  so  pure 
and  generous.  Prescotfs  example  as  a  man  will  have  an  influence,  the 
most  chastening  and  the  most  benign,  on  our  young  men  of  coming 
generations.  You  have  gained  a  triumph  in  letters  ;  but  I  think  you 
are  still  more  to  be  congratulated  in  having  been  able  to  set  before  our 
people  every  feature  and  form  of  his  mind,  as  a  model  of  integrity  and 
a  persevering,  manly,  successful  war  against  difficulties  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  resolution  of  many  of  the  moat  buoyant  and 
the  most  strong.  •  You  see  I  do  not  know  where  4o  stop. 

To  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D. 

March  9, 1864 
My  deab  Dr.  Wayland,  —  It  can,  I  trust,  hardly  be  needful,  on 
your  account,  to  tell  you  that  your  letter  about  the  "  Life  of  Prescott" 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  hope  that  you  knew  that  it  would  when 
you  wrote  it.  But  on  my  own  account  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I 
should  do  so,  for  if  I  were  not  to  thank  you  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  a  wrongful  omission.  Let  me  do  it,  then,  very  heartily, 
and  somewhat  humbly  :  very  heartily,  because  I  am  grateful  that  you 
accept  the  view  of  my  friend's  character  such  as  I  have  presented  it ; 
and  very  humbly,  because  I  cannot  conscientiously  acoq>t  most  of  the 
words  of  praise  you  so  kindly  send  me.  I  wish  I  could.  I  should 
then  feel  that  I  have  done,  for  Prescott's  character  and  example,  what 
the  world  had  a  right  to  claim  from  his  biographer.  But  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  thinking  that  I  have  done  the  best  I  could. 

One  thing  I  doubt  not  that  you  must  have  seen,  —  I  was  more  in- 
terested  about  the  man  than  about  the  author.  The  author,  I  think, 
can  take  care  of  himself ;  and  whether  he  can  or  not,  he  has  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  world  for  judgment,  and  the  world  never 
fails  to  take  jurisdiction  in  such  oases.    But  the  mafif  my  friend^  was 
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put  into  my  hands  especially  and  trustingly.  The  difference  of  the 
two  cases  is,  therefore,  great,  and  I  felt  it  from  the  outset. 

I  do  not  claim,  nor  can  any  man  now  claim,  to  be  the  final  judge  of 
Prescott's  histories.  No  doubt,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  future  time 
different  views  may  prevail  respecting  one  or  another  of  the  portions 
of  the  world's  affairs  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  Neither  Gillies, 
nor  Clavier,  nor  Mitford,  nor  Ottfried  Mtiller  could  finally  settle  the 
History  of  Greece,  though  the  materials  for  it  had  been  ripening  a 
thousand  years  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  scholars  ;  and  I  dare 
say  that  Grote  has  not  done  it,  though  he  has  stood  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  of  them.  The  same  thing  may  happen  about  the  times  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  about  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  I  see  no 
signs  of  it  at  present,  and  I  do  not  really  think  it  will  ever  happen. 
But  if  it  shoidd,  those  books  of  Prescott's  will  no  more  be  forgotten, 
or  neglected,  than  Herodotus,  or  Thucydides,  or  Plutarch,  or  Mitford, 
or  Grote.  Nobody  can  hereafter  touch  the  subjects  to  which  they  are 
devoted  without  referring  to  them,  and  doing  it  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

But  the  man  himself  is  in  many  important  senses  separate  from  all 
this.  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  claim  my  portrait  of  him  to  be  truth- 
ful It  may  be  ever  so  imperfectly  or  coarsely  finished,  but  the  great 
lines  are  right,  and  the  likeness  is  there.  Moreover,  it  is  not  flattered ; 
I  have  put  in  the  wart  I  claim,  therefore,  to  have  it  received  as  the 
vera  effigies.  Whether  the  world  will  admit  the  claim,  time  must  de- 
cide. But  that  spectators  like  you  —  the  best  and  fairest  of  experts 
—  have  received  it  as  such,  is  greatly  gratifying  to  me.  Again,  there- 
fore, I  thank  you. 

To  Wm.  Picard,  Esq.,  Cadiz. 

Boston,  May  10, 1864. 

My  dear  Mr.  Picard,  —  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for 
your  three  kind  and  interesting  letters.  ....  I  should  have  written 
as  soon  as  the  first  came  to  hand,  but  I  was  unwell,  and  very  anxious 
about  Mrs.  Dexter,  who  was  dangerously  ill  for  a  short  time.  But, 
thank  God,  she  is  much  better,  and  I  am  nearly  well ;  as  well  as  a 
man  has  a  right  to  be  who  is  nearly  seventy-three  years  old.  .... 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Litton  de  Ittxe  of  the  "  Life 
of  Prescott " — two  thousand  copies — is  already  sold  ;  that  another  of 
five  hundred  copies  is  preparing  as  fast  as  possible  ;  and  that,  mean- 
time, two  other  editions,  one  in  8vo  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  and 
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one  in  12mo,  two  thousand,  are  out  and  in  good  request  It  ib  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  that  the  view  I  have  given  of  my  friend  —  I 
mean  the  view  of  him  as  greater  and  better  than  his  books  —  is  so 
generally  accepted  as  I  understand  that  it  is. 

Our  war  goes  on  with  increasing  ferocity.  There  has  been  terrible 
fighting  between  the  Rapidan  and  Richmond,  since  Thursday,  with 
considerable  advantage  to  our  side,  but  nothing  yet  (noon,  Tuesday, 
May  10)  absolutely  decisive  o£  the  fSftte  of  the  city.  Elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  Louisiana,  we  have  sustained  losses.  So  things  look  as 
dark  as  even  I  still  believe,  however,  that  we  shall  gain  the  great 
battles,  and  defeat  the  great  armies  of  the  enemy.  But  after  that,  I 
fear,  will  begin  our  greatest  difficulties.  Meantime,  luxury  reigns  as 
it  never  did  before,  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  through  the  North  gen- 
erally. 

With  kindest  regards  from  all  of  us  to  aU  of  your  house,  I  remain. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

1863  to  lSee.  —  Letien  to  0.  T.  OwrtU^  Sir  C.  LyeU^  Sir  E.  Head,  B. 
K  Gardiner,  Friend  B,  B.  Wiffen,  General  Thayer,  C.  F.  Bradford, 
Professor  Lows  Agassis^  Lady  Oranioorth.  —  Death  of  Mr,  Everett. 

DURING  the  period  of  old  age,  upon  which  Mr.  Ticknor  had 
now  entered,  he  led  a  tianquil,  simple  life,  adapted  to  his 
condition,  and  filled  with  seiene  and  appropriate  enjoyments. 
He  had  always  made  Mends  among  the  young,  and  his  house 
continued  to  be  the  lesort  of  many  persons  of  all  ages,  who  con- 
tributed to  his  pleasure  by  their  society.  The  last  five  summers 
of  his  life  he  passed  in  Brookline,  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
among  the  charming  environs  of  Boston,  where  he  took  a  pleas- 
ant cottage,  so  situated  that  he  had  long-tried  friends  close 
around  him,  and,  through  private  garden-walks,  could  reach 
these  and  other  younger  neighbors,  who  welcomed  him  with 
warm  and  cheerful  greetings.  These  summer  days  were  truly 
days  of  ease,  when  books  and  correspondence,  interchange  of 
informal  visits,  and  daily  drives  made  up  a  goodly  sum  of 
rational  satisfaction. 

His  letters  grew  fewer  and  shorter ;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
remaining  selection  that  he  still  wrote  many,  and  often  on  top- 
ics both  interesting  and  various.  The  first  of  these,  by  their 
dates,  retrace  a  little  the  steps  already  trod ;  but  a  few  pages 
will  bring  us  again  to  the  point  we  lately  left. 

To  QsoBOB  T.  CuBTis,  New  York. 

Boston,  February  5, 1868. 

Mt  deab  Gsorgb,  —  I  want  to  know  how  you  are,  and  how  you 
get  on,  one  and  all,  great  and  small,  for  it  is  some  time  since  I  have 
heard.    The  Judge,  I  suppose,  has  been  with  you  for  a  week,  and  we 
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hope  to  see  him  soon.  No  doubt  he  will  tell  us  about  you.  Bat  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say,  for  yourself  and  your 
home. 

We  are  aU  well, — uncommonly  so.  I  think  —  but  am  not  sure 
—  that  all  four  of  us,  meaning  my  wife,  Anna,  and  Lizzie,  shall 
go  to  Everett's  to-night,  a  thing  the  like  of  which  all  of  us  have 
not  done  togethery  I  suppose,  for  some  years.  But  it  is  in  honor  of 
McClellan,  and  so  we  all  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking-place 
and  go. 

His  visit  here  ha^  gone  ojff  as  well  as  could  be.  I  have  dined  with 
him  twice,  lunched  with  him  once,  and  met  him  less  seriously  three 
or  four  times  beside.  He  has  always  borne  himself  becomingly. 
His  cheerful  equanimity  is  absolute  and  universal  I  think  if  he 
were  to-morrow  to  go  back  to  his  railroad  in  Illinois,  or  to  the  head 
of  the  armies,  his  manner  would  be  just  the  same,  and  his  spirits  un- 
touched by  either  emergency.  He  has  not  suffered  himself  to  make 
a  speech  since  he  came  here,  and,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  no 
itching  to  do  it,  and  yet  the  people  have  run  after  him  everywhere 
all  the  same.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  so  received  in 
any  other  city ;  and  his  principal  aid,  Colonel  Wright,  told  me  the 
same  thing.  Crowds  run  after  his  carriage,  and  stop  and  wait  at 
the  doors  where  he  alights  to  visit,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
goes  in  and  out ;  and  as  for  the  multitude  that  gathered  at  the 
Tremont  House  the  day  he  professed  *^  to  receive,"  I  am  sure  I  saw 
nearer  ten  thousand  than  five  waiting  for  a  possible  chance.  The 
street  was  crowded  from  School  Street  to  Bromfield  Street  And 
all  this  not  only  without  any  incitement  from  the  gentlemen  who 
brought  him  here,  but  much  of  it  accepted  by  them  very  anxiously. 
Indeed,  no  ten  or  twenty  men  could  have  got  up  such  a  movement 
It  has  come  right  up  from  the  people  themselves,  warm^  hearty, 
spontaneous. 

Do  not,  however,  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  suppose  that  such 
a  movement  tends  either  to  restore  him  to  the  head  of  the  armies, 
or  to  make  him  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  simply  a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  his  services,  and  it  has  been  cordially  paid, — not 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  damages  the  men  who  have 
treated  him  so  ilL  He  does  not  conceal  that  he  is  much  gratified 
with  it ;  his  wife  and  his  aids  admit  plenary  astonishment,  as  well 

as  pleasure 

Yours  always, 

Qeo.  Tickkob. 
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To  George  T.  Curtis. 

Boston,  March  80, 1863. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  pamphlet  which  I  want  you  to  read,  and 
tell  me  in  a  few  general  words  what  you  think  of  it  Some  very  sen- 
sible people  believe  its  fundamental  idea  important  and  practicable. 
....  Perhaps  you  know  its  author,  —  Fisher  of  Philadelphia,  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1825, — a  man  of  large  fortune,  conscientious, 
little  accustomed  to  writing,  as  you  will  see  by  his  style  and  modes 
of  discussion,  but  determined  to  think  for  himself,  and  willing,  I  dare 
say,  to  make  sacrifices  to  his  convictions  in  action,  if  need^L  He 
explained  his  plan,  for  representation  by  totalities,  to  me  in  Paris 
in  1857 ;  but  I  thought  nothing  more  about  it  until  he  was  here 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  told  me  he  should  soon  print  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  system,  if  carried  into  real,  faithful  effect,  would,  no 
doubt,  break  up  the  power  of  caucuses,  and  much  impair  the  in- 
fluence of  demagogues  ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  people  will 
not,  after  all,  prefer  the  false  gods  they  have  so  long  worshipped. 
In  other  words,  can  they  be  got  out  of  the  old,  deep  ruts  in  which 
they  have  been  so  long  misled.  It  seems  to  me  as  if,  like  Mac- 
beth, we  must  wade  over  whatever  may  be  the  cost  or  the  conse^ 
quences. 

And  where  are  we  going  to,  when  we  get  to  the  other  side  without 

a  Constitution  ?    says  we  are  going  to  the  D — 1  as  fast  as  we 

can,  and  ought  to  be  very  grateful  that  we  have  got  a  D — ^1  to  go  to. 
That  is  his  fashion  of  expressing  the  state  of  things.  How  do  you 
express  it  in  New  York  ?  .  .  .  .  Many  people  are  glad  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  substantially  made  an  irresponsible  Dictator,  though  they 
have  no  confidence  in  him  or  his  advisers  ;  arguing  that,  if  they  are 
not  sustained  until  victories  enough  are  won  to  tide  the  present 
forms  of  our  government  over  to  another  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs, we  shaU  go  utterly  to  pieces  now;  chaos  will  come  again 
new.  But,  suppose  we  fail  of  the  victories,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  we  get  them,  and  the  dictatorship  should  be  continued,  in 
military  forms,  by  the  silent  consent  of  a  people  too  grateful  for 
success  and  salvation,  what  then?  Just  now,  men  who  hold  the 
opinions  referred  to  seem  to  iiave  reached  the  point  suggested  by 
Macaulay,  that  there  are  times  when  liberty  must  be  given  up  to 
save  society.  But  are  we  called  to  this  terribly  stem  sacrifice  by  the 
present  state  of  things  ?  .  .  .  . 
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To  Sir  CfiASLEs  Ltell. 

Boston,  March  81, 1883. 
'  Mt  dsab  LTBLiif^I  have;  not  yet  fimahed  jronr.book  about  the 
antiquity  of  all  of  Oi^  but  I  caonot  Jbouger .  delay  th.aniking  you  for  it 
I  have  enjoyed  it  so  fjEir  very  much,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  to  the  end. 
Trae,  my  ignoxaaoB  pronrents  nayDpiiuon  from  being  worth  a  button ; 
but  then,  even  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  represent  a  laige  fraction 
of  your  readers,  and  may  therefore  assume  that  the  pleasure  I  have 
had  has  been  shared  by.  many«  We  may,  at  least,  feel  sure  that  in 
many.  most. important  points  we  know  how  far  geology  iiaa  got  on. 

The  parts  that  have  thus  far  most  interested  me  relate  to  those 
lacustrine  people,  a  feeble  folk,  I  suppose,  like  the  conies  in  Scripture, 
but  nearer  to  us,  by  a  good  deal,  than  the  people  who  made  the  arrow- 
heads, and  hatchets  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  so  that  I  really  am 
mors  Quiaous  about  them.  .  Next  aftec  your  account  of  these  lacua- 
tnnesi  I  have  been,  most  jnterested  about  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  developqient  of  Darwin's  theory,  conceining  w)iich  I  suppose 
more. is.  to  ibllow,  which  I  have  not  yet  reached.  But  then  your  style 
is  so  crystal  clear  and  so  befitting  your  subject,  that  I  read  all  with 
interest    Only,  from  ignorance,  I  have  to  read  slow. 

The  ^'  Memoirs  of  Miles  Byrne,"  which  came,  I  suppose,  from  you 
or  from  Lady  Lyell,  at  the  same  time,  is  as  different  from  your  book 
as  one  book  can  well  be  from  another.  Of  this,  too,  I  have  read  only 
the  larger  half,  and  am  still  going  on  mth  it  It  seems  to  have, 
everywhere,  the  impress  of  truUi  upon  it,  and  so  it  must  be  among 
the  safe  mAnwr^s  pour  gervir.  But  then  the  infinite  detaik,  which  con- 
tribute to  give  it  this  character,  are  very  confusing.  A  man  ought  to 
know  the  topography  of  the  parts  of  Ireland  to  which  it  refers,  as  he 
knows  that  of  his. own  village,  and  have  heard  all  about  its  people 
and  their  nicknames.  To  one  conclusion,  however,  we  fairly  come, 
from  the  first  volume  of  the  brave  old  soldier,  and  that  is  the  one  he 
would  be  most  anxious  about ;  I  mean,  how  cruelly  and  wickedly  the 
Irish  of  that  period  were  treated  by  the  British  government 

Much  of  what  I  have  read  comes  to  me  with  great  ibrce,  now  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  ourselves.  How  we  get  on  you  can 
judge  as  well  as  we,  perhaps  better.  ....  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  see  if  we  soon  clear  out  that  great  thoroughfare,  and 
divide  and  break  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy.  This  is  the  first 
and  vital  conflict,  and  I  watch  everything  relating  to  it,  daily,  with 
intense  anxiety.     The  Administration  has  received  from  Congress 
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eyerything  that  can  be  a9ked»,lii|eaL.  ap4  XDoney  without. stints  and  a 
power  to  declare  martial  law  all  over  the  country.  If  we  faO,  there- 
fore,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  dicta- 
torship. But  I  do  not  think  we  shall  fail,  though  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  are  not  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  people^ 
however,  are.  At  leaA  I  tmst  so,  and  so  believe. 
WeareallwelL  *  ,  .  . 

Youis  sinceirely, 

Gso.  TiCKKOB. 

To  Qeorgb  T.  Curtis,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Boston,  May  8, 186Sw 
The  outside  world  in  one  shape  intrudes  upon  everybody,  even  the 
most  secluded,  in  these  days.  Hooker's  disasters  will  be  gradually 
let  in  upon  the  country,  but  what  will  be  the  effect  ?  Will  people 
vrake  up  to  the  position  of  affairs,  or  will  they  go  on  in  the  dd  ways 
of  talking,  and  cancusing,  and  •making  proohuBations  ?  It  seems  to 
be  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  that  a  civil  war,  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  to  which  this  one  has  attained,  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  old  machinery  of  party,  that  we  are  to  have  great  popular 
meetings,  with  the  gdleries  reserved  for  the  ladies,  and  music  to  en- 
tertain them ;  loyal  leagues  of  men  and  teomm ;  dinners  and  dinner 
speeches,  and  all  the  claptrap  devices  of  the  times,  of  a  great,  election* 
Why,  you  might  as  well  set  the  men  Bnd  women,  and  the  newspapers, 
and  the  caucuses,  and  clubs,  to  put  out  a  .volcano,  or  stop  an  earth- 
quake. If  the  President  don't  see  this  and  make  a  clean  sweep,  he 
cannot,  I  think,  get  on  much  farther.  .  - .  .  For  myseli^  I  do  not 
think  my  opinion  is  worth  much  until  I  get  rid  of  the  lumbago. 
When  I  do,  perhaps!  shall  enlist, — perhaps  not 

To  Sir  Edmun©  Head.  * 

Boston,  May  12, 1868^ 
Mt  dear  Head, — You  have  met  with  a  great  loss,***;  and  I  canopt 
refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  telling  you  that  I  sympathise  with 
you  very  sincerely.  I  have  just  been  reading  the  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  nation ;  but  I  thought  of  you  all  the  time,  and  of 
our  last  meeting  at  Kent  House,  and  talking  with  Sir  Geo^e  licwis 
till  after  midnight,  the  day  but  one  before- 1  left  London. 

*  By  the  death  of  Sir  George  Coniewall  Levis. 
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Of  course  I  knew  him  but  little,  but  there  was  one  quality  of  bis 
mind  of  vast  consequence  to  him  as  a  statesman,  and  to  his  countiy, 
which  was  very  quickly  apparent ;  I  mean  bis  instinctive  Mmess. 
-He  was  singularly  able  and  willing  to  change  his  opinion,  when  new 
facts  came  to  unsettle  his  old  one.  Ue  seemed  to  do  it,  too,  without 
regret  This  struck  me  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  which  was  at  break- 
fast at  Lord  Stanhope's,  in  July,  1856,  and  it  was  still  more  strongly 
apparent  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  at  his  own  house ;  the  con- 
versation on  both  occasions  having  been  much  on  American  a&irs. 
....  And  so  it  continued,  I  think,  every  time  I  saw  him  that  sum- 
mer, and  the  next,  down  to  the  last  dinner  at  his  house,  when  we 
were  together.  I  remember  that  I  used  to  think  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  facts  of  any  man  I  ever  saw,  and  an  extraordinary  power 
of  determining,  from  internal  evidence,  what  were  such.  I  suppose 
this  meant,  that  the  love  of  truth  was  the  uppermost  visible  quality 
in  his  character.* 

How  Lady  Theresa  will  bear  her  loss,  coming  so  close  upon  that 
of  her  daughter,  I  do  not  know.  Her  place  in  the  world  seems  to  be 
made  vacant  by  it  as  much  as  that  of  Sir  Qeorge ;  for  she  should 
always  be  associated  with  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  laige  power. 
At  least,  it  has  always  so  seemed  to  me,  in  the  little  I  have  known  of 
her ;  so  admirably  did  she  appear  to  be  fitted,  both  by  her  intellect- 
ual constitution  and  accomplishments,  and  by  her  gentle  wisdom 
and  graceful  tact  in  society,  for  a  place  among  those  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  ....  She  has,  I  apprehend,  a  very  affec- 
tionate nature.  At  least,  when  I  last  knew  her,  the  death  of  her 
mother — who  had  then,  been  dead  some  years — still  lay  heavy  on 
her  heart  .... 

*  In  his  reply  to  tUs  letter  Sir  Edmund  says :  "Tonr  letter  is  very  striking, 
and  very  true,  with  reference  to  poor  Lewises  mind  and  character,  —  so  much  so 
that  I  shall  ventore  to  take  a  liberty,  which  I  hope  you  will  pardon.  I  shall 
cause  an  extract  from  it  (of  course  without  your  name)  to  be  used  in  an  article 
which  will  appear  in  the  next '  Edinburgh  Review.' "  In  answer  to  this,  again, 
Mr.  Ticknor  writes :  "  I  have  'not  seen  the  July  number  of  the  '  Edinboiish,* 
and,  indeed,  do  not  know  whether  it  has  come.  Therefore  I  am  still  uncertain 
what  you  may  have  found  in  my  letter  that  could  be  turped  to  account.  What 
I  thought,  and  still  think,  about  Sir  George  Lewis,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  I  have  met,  I  know  very  well.  What  I  said  about  him  ia  quite  another 
matter,  for  I  remember  nothing  of  it  But  whatever  it  was,  you  are  welcome  to 
it.  I  only  wish  it  may  have  been  better  than  I  can  think  it  was.  Please  tell 
me,  however,  who  wrote  the  article,  for  though  I  naturally  suppose  you  did,  I 
should  like  to  know  for  certain."    Sir  Edmund  admitted  that  he  wrote  it 
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To  Robert  H.  Qardiker,  Esq.,  Gardiner. 

Newport,  R.  L,  August  29, 1863. 

When  I  first  wrote  to  you  that  I  did  not  like  to  venture  a  journey 
in  veiy  hot  weather,  I  had  a  niisgiving  that  I  was  standing  on  pretty 
slippery  ground.  ....  Since  my  last  letter,  however,  —  now  ten 
days  ago,  —  Mrs.  Ticknor  has  been  constantly  in  bed.  Dr.  Barker 
attending  her  generally  twice  a  day,  and  I  have  been  in  bed  part  of 
the  time  in  a  contiguous  room,  and  under  his  care  the  whole  of 
it 

Yesterday,  while  I  was  still  confined  to  my  bed.  Sir  Heniy  Hol- 
land, who  visited  you  at  Qardiner  a  few  years  ago,  came  in  upon  me 
straight  from  London.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  from  which  I  in- 
fer that  the  best  chance  our  friends  in  Englajid  see  for  us  is,  that  we 
should  continue  our  victories,  until  we  feel  strong  and  magnanimous 
enough  to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  and  oflfer  the  South  to  settle  every- 
thing— a  new  constitution  and  all — by  a  convention.  So  little  do 
they  know 

Latrobe  of  Baltimore,  who  came  in  the  evening,  has  a  wholly  differ- 
ent remedy.  ....  The  plan  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wiser  than 
Sir  Henry's ;  but  each  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  heard  ot  .  .  .  . 


To  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Gardiner. 

Boston,  November  11, 1863. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gardiner, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  was 
touched  by  yoiu:  letter,  which  came  yesterday  afternoon.  Two  days 
earlier  I  had  heard  of  your  illness,  indistinctly,  indeed,  aa  to  the  form 
and  detail,  but  decisively  as  to  its  character ;  and  the  next  day  I 
talked  the  matter  over  with  our  old  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Minot, 
and  determined  to  write  to-day  to  Frederic,  as  he  had  already  done.* 
But  your  letter  leaves  me  no  doubt ;  I  am  permitted  by  not  only  your 
Christian  equanimity,  —  of  which  I  never  doubted^ — but  by  your 
clear-sighted  comprehension  of  your  own  case,  to  write  to  you  with- 
out embarrassment  A  position  like  yours,  understood,  and  accepted 
as  you  accept  it,  is  a  teaching  -for  all*  I  recognize  it  as  such,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  profit  by  it.  The  time  for  me  must  be  short,  as  it  must 
be  for  everybody  who  is  well  past  his  threescore  and  ten. 

I  shall  write  to  you  from  time  to  time,  as  I  may  have  anything  to 

*  Mr.  Gardiner  had  become  aware  that  he  had  a  fatal  disease,  and  had  writ- 
ten openly  and  tranquilly  upon  the  subject  to  his  friends. 
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say  that  I  think  can  interest  joil  I  know  that  nothing  can  prevent 
you  from  being  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  country  that  you  have  loved 
so  long,  and  to  which  you  intrust  a  posterity  dearer  to  you  than  life. 
That  we  shall  not  be  utterly  ruined,  I  trust  and  believe.  If  we  have 
o£fended  against  Heaven  as  a  nation  in  many  ways,  I  hope  that  we  are 
not  cast  off  altogether ;  and  that  your  children  and  mine  may  con- 
tinue to  find  a  resting-place  here,  which — with  trials,  indeed,  but  not 
severer  than  they  will  profit  by — may  yet  give  them  and  theirs  the 
resources  needful  for  happiness  and  improvement.  But  it  will  not  be 
the  same  country  that  you  and  I  have  lived  in.  As  Dr.  Bowditch 
said  to  me,  above  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  manner  so  impressive  that  I 
remember  the  spot  where  we  stood,  and  rarely  pass  it  without  recall- 
ing the  circumstance,  ^  We  are  living  in  the  best  days  of  the  repub- 
lic. That  the  worst  will  follow  soon  does  not  seem  to  me  very  likely. 
But  nations  advance,  and  thrive,  and  die,  like  men ;  and  can  no  more 
have  a  second  youth  than  their  inhabitants  can." 

Since  I  have  been  writing,  Mr.  Minot  has  been  in  to  tell  me  that 
he  has  had  a  letter  from  you  to-day,  and  answered  it  He  seems  in 
good  health,  quite  as  good  as  he  enjoyed  when  he  was  with  you  last 
summer.  But  his  spirits  are  probably  less  bright  The  cold  weather 
is  not  a  refreshment  to  him  as  it  is  to  me ;  and  he  is  saddened,  I  can 
see,  by  your  illness.  He  feels  as  I  did,  when  Dr.  Haywaid,  my  old 
playmate,  was  taken  away,  that  my  turn  may  come  next  Ptoodmus 
a/rdet  Ucalegon.  My  neighbor's  house  is  gone,  and  the  conflagration 
must  reach  mine  very  soon 

I  have  still  enough  to  do  to  keep  me  contented,  and  to  encourage 
me  to  work  on.  I  hope,  as  long  as  I  have  strength,  that  I  shall  never 
be  in  want  of  occupation  for  others.  Old  people,  I  think,  take  little 
pleasure  in  working  for  themselves 

Believe  me  always  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 


To  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Gardiner. 

Boston,  January  14, 1864 
My  dear  Mr.  Gardiner, — We  receive  constantly  the  most  grati- 
fying accounts  of  your  condition,  in  whatever,  at  this  stage  of  your 
progress  onwards,  is  important  and  consoling.  But  when  I  turn  to 
tell  you  so,  and  put  pen  to  paper,  even  in  answer  to  your  pleasant 
letter  of  last  week,  I  stop  and  hesitate  what  I  shall  say.  It  seems  as 
if  the  words  that  have  to  travel  so  far,  along  with  the  every-day  busi- 
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nes8  of  common  life,  must  grow  hollow  and  unmeaning  before  they 
reach  jou,  while  I  would  have  them  fresh  and  warm,  as  they  would 
be  if  I  were  sitting  by  your  side,  and  could  adapt  them  to  the  varying 
condition  of  your  mind,  as  your  thoughts  inevitably  sway  to  and  fro 
under  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities.  Still,  I  cannot  help  writing, 
if  it  be  only  to  say  that  we  are  all  of  us  more  and  more  desirous  to 
hear  of  you,  and  more  and  more  interested,  and  gratified,  with  what 
comes  to  us.  Qod,  I  feel  very  trustfid,  will  be  gentle  in  Mb  dealings 
with  you,  as  he  has  always  been.  The  temperament  it  pleased  him 
to  give  yon  originaUy  has  insured  to  you,  through  a  long  and  happy 
life,  a  remarkable  degree  of  composure  and  equanimity.  And  so,  I 
fully  belieTe,  it  will  continue  to  the  end.  Certainly  I  pray  that  it 
may  be  so. 

If  I  could  know  what  would  interest  and  occupy  your  thoughts  at 
the  moment  when  my  letter  will  reach  you,  I  might  fill  out  a  sheet 
or  more,  as  usuaL  But,  in  fact,  when  I  wrote  to  you  last  and  now 
again,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  write  on  common  subjects,  or  think 
about  common  things.  I  see  you  too  distinctly  for  this,  on  your 
sofa  in  the  library,  surrounded  by  those  you  most  love  on  earth,  and 
still  giving  and  receiving  pleasure.  I  do  not,  indeed,  hear  the  words 
you  utter,  but  I  know  their  meaning,  full  of  gentleness  and  love  ; 
and  I  know  that  those  who  do  hear  them  will  treasure  them  up,  and 
that,  hereafter,  some  of  them  will  reach  me.  Meantime,  we  shall 
continue  to  think  and  speak  of  you  daily,  and  cherish  for  yon  the 
afifection  which  has  so  long  been  a  part  of  our  happiness,  and  which 
no  change  or  separation  can  impair. 

With  tender  regards  from  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  myself  to  Mrs.  Gardi- 
ner, and  to  all  whom  love  and  duty  alike  gather  round  you,  believe 
me,  my  dear  Mr.  Gardiner,  now  and  always 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Geobob  Ticknor. 

To  B.  B.  WlFFEN. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  March  25, 1864. 
FRiEifD  Benjahii?  B.  Wiffen,  —  I  received,  three  days  ago,  from 
Triibner  &  Co.,  a  rich  copy  of  the  improved  CX.  Consideraziones 
de  Juan  de  Vjddes,  together  with  your  very  kind  and  interesting 
letter  of  the  8th  of  last  month.    I  thank  you  for  both  very  cordially, 
and  shall  preserve  them  among  the  things  that  I  hold  to  be  precious. 
Your  notice  of  the  death  of  a  sister,  who  had  been  your  companion 
from  childhood,  and  whose  empty  seat  by  your  hearth  makes  you 
20*  DD 
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feel  very  desolate,  touches  me  nearly,  I  am  old,  —  almost  seventy- 
three,  — and  the  few  friends  of  my  youth  and  riper  years,  that  have 
remained  to  me  until  now,  are  constantly  dropping  away.  One  has 
fallen  this  week.  Another  will  go  soon.  And  the  rest  must  follow 
before  long,  whether  it  pleases  God  that  I  should  precede  them  or 
not 

In  1819  I  spent  two  or  three  days  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at 
Wobum  Abbey.*  There  was  a  brilliant  party  there,  just  at  the  end 
of  the  shooting-season,  —  the  old  Lord  Spencer,  Frere,  the  Jerseys, 
etc.  One  forenoon  I  remember  that,  with  your  brother,  and  a  cleigy- 
man  whose  name  I  have  foxgotten,  I  walked  a  good  deal  about  the 
grounds  and  park.  Lord  John  was  at  home,  and  my  recollections  of 
him — with  whom  I  have  kept  up  some  intercourse  from  time  to  time 
ever  since — and  of  your  brother  are  most  agreeable,  as  they  are,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  visit.  From  Lord  John  I  had  a  letter  yesterday, 
and  am  glad  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  contests  of  party  and 
his  elevation  —  if  it  be  such  —  to  the  peerage,  his  literary  tastes  axe 
still  strong. 

You  ask  me  if  there  are,  in  the  United  States,  any  public  librariea 
to  which  you  may  send  the  reprints  of  the  ancient  Spanish  Reformers, 
and  where  they  woidd  be  preserved,  and  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
literature  ?  I  answer,  confidently,  that  there  are  many  such.  Har- 
vard College,  near  Boston,  and  the  Astor  Library,  New  York,  are 
among  the  more  prominent  of  the  number.  But  the  one  I  will  ven- 
ture to  commend  to  your  favor  is  the  Boston  Public  Library,  of  which 
I  send  you,  by  this  mail,  the  last  annual  report,  to  show  you,  in  part, 
what  it  is.  The  first  portion  of  this  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Everett,  formerly  our  Minister  in  England,  and  our  principal  Secretaiy 
of  State  at  home, — an  accomplished  scholar  as  well  as  a  wise  states- 
man. The  second  part  was  drawn  up  by  myself,  and  the  third  by  the 
very  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  institution.  ....  I  have  given 
to  it  above  three  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  ;  and  intend 
to  give  to  it  my  Spanish  and  Portuguese  collections,  which  will  make 
as  many  more.  If  these  facts,  together  with  what  you  will  find  in 
the  report  I  send,  should  induce  you  to  favor  us,  I  shall  be  grateful, 
and  will  insure  the  fulfilment  of  your  designs  and  wishes,  as  feir  as  it 
may  be  done  anywhere.  I^  however,  your  kindness  should  take 
another  direction,  I  shall  not  complain.  .... 

Yours  very  &it&fully, 

Gborgb  Tickkob. 

♦  See  Vol  L  p.  268. 
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To  Chables  Frbberio  Bradford,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Pabk  Street,  April  1, 1864 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Bradford,  —  I  leceired  this  forenoon  yonr  Index 
to  Clemencin's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  a  marvelloiiB  work,  carefully 
prepared,  beautifully  written,  tastefully  bound.  That  you  should 
have  done  this  in  any  degree  to  please  me,  is  a  gratification  such  as 
a  scholar  seldom  receives  ;  that  you  should  give  me  such  a  charming 
copy  of  it  demands  and  receives  my  very  cordial  and  sincere  thanks. 
I  have  looked  over  several  pages  of  it,  and  many  separate  heads,  and 
find  it  accurate,  as  I  expected  it  would  be.  Hereafter,  I  shall  use  it 
for  the  serious  purposes  of  study,  and  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  often 
be  benefited  by  it 

When  I  see  how  much  patient,  fedthful  labor  you  have  bestowed 
upon  this  Index,  I  am  consoled  by  the  thought  that  if  it  was  kindly 
intended  for  me,  it  has,  like  other  good  works,  not  been  without  ad- 
vantage to  its  author.  You  must  have  leamt  a  great  deal  about  the 
history  and  criticism  of  Spanish  literature,  which  you  would  be  sorry 
to  part  with.    Others,  too,  wiU  use  it  and  profit  by  it.'*' 

Your  graceful  and  modest  account  of  the  imperfect  advantages  you 
have  enjoyed  for  literary  culture  surprised  me  very  much,  as  com- 
pared with  the  results  you  have  reached.  I  knew  from  yourself,  and 
in  other  ways,  that  your  early  opportunities  had  been  small,  but  I 
had  no  idea  that  they  had  been  so  very  inconsiderable.  It  makes  me 
ashamed  to  think  that,  with  all  the  means  vouchsafed  to  me,  I  have 
yet  done  no  more.  I  assure  you,  I  feel  this  painfully  at  the  moment 
I  write  it 

Please  to  give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Bradford,  and  teU  her  that 
I  congratulate  her  on  your  release  from  this  hard,  long  work.  I  can- 
not doubt  that  she  must,  sometimes,  have  thought  that  you  were  giv- 
ing to  it  time  to  which  she  had  a  better  claim.  But  it  is  done,  and 
again  I  thank  you  for  it,  adding,  that  if,  as  you  kindly  say,  I  have  in 
any  way  helped  you  in  your  studies,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  do  it  still 
more  hereafter,  in  order  partly  to  balance  my  present  obligation. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

Gbo.  Ticknor. 

*  Mr.  Bradford  has  siooe  enlarged  this  Index,  and  has  made,  with  his  own 
hand,  other  exquisite  copies  of  it,  of  which  he  has  presented  one  to  Harvard 
College,  and  one  wholly  in  Spanish  is  now  on  its  way  to  Spain  for  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  he  has  been  made  a  member. 
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To  Sib  Edmund  Head. 

Boston,  AprQ  20, 1864. 
My  deah  Head, — .  ...  As  soonae  I  received  Sir Qeoj^e's book* 
about  the  AdministrationB,  1783- 1830, 1  read  the  first  article,  which 
is  largely  about  American  affairs ;  and  as  I  went  on,  I  kept  sajing  to 
myself,  "  He  ought  to  have  been  a  judge,  he  ought  to  have  been  Lord 
Chancellor."  Nothing  in  the  way  of  investigation  seems  ever  to  escape 
him,  and  when  all  his  facts  are  brought  together,  then  comes  in  his 
judicial  fEumess,  and  makea  everything  clear,  as  measured  by  some 
recognized  principle.  See  what  he  says  about  Lord  Shelbume's 
career,  and  especially  what  he  says  about  Fox's  mistake  in  joining 
Lord  North.  I  do  not  know  anything  like  it  in  political  histoiy. 
Romilly  and  Homer  had  a  good  deal  of  the  same  character ;  but,  though 
they  came  to  as  ficdr  and  honest  results  as  anybody,  they  were  both 
practising  lawyers,  and  preserved  something  of  the  air  of  advocates,  in 
the  form  and  turn  of  their  discussions.  Perhaps  Lewis  might  have 
had  the  same  air  if  *he  had  been  in  the  courts,  and  had  had  clients  to 
conciliate  as  well  as  to  serve.  As  it  is,  we  get,  I  think,  in  him  only 
a  sort  of  dear,  judicial  statesmanship^  of  which  —  veiy  likely  because 
I  know  so  little  of  political  history — I  can  refer  to  no  other  example. 
How  is  it  ?  ...  . 

To  Brioadieb-Gekbral  St&vakxts  Thater. 

Rostov,  April  29, 1864 
Mt  dear  General,  —  I  can't  help  it  this  once.  Next  time  it  shall 
be  ^'  My  dear  Thayer,''  as  of  old.  But  to-day  you  must  consent  to  be 
^*  the  General,"  and  nothing  else.  At  any  rate,  since  last  evening, 
when  I  saw  the  aimouncement  in  the  paper,  I  have  had  you  con< 
stantly  before  me  with  tbe  two  stars  on  your  shoulder-strap ;  feeling 
all  the  time  that  a  galaxy  would  not  be  an  overstatement  of  your 
deserts,  so  far  as  the  creation  of  West  Point,  and  the  education  of  the 
officers  of  our  army,  is  concerned.  But  enough  of  this.  I  do  not  con- 
gratulate you.  When  only  an  act  of  decent  justice  is  done,  the  person 
who  does  it  Ib  to  be  congratulated,  if  anybody  is.  I  therefore  con- 
gratulate a  little  — not  much — the  Secretary  of  War,  and  if  anybody 
else  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  I  congratulate  him,  too ;  but  I  never  saw 
the  Secretary,  and  never  expect  to  see  him,  so  that  my  congratuktioDS 
will  be  lost  in  thin  air,  like  all  those  unavailing  supplications  in 
Homer. 

•  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
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You  have  not  answered  my  note  about  a  visit.  Do  not  let  that  — 
the  visit,  I  mean  —  be  lost  in  the  same  thin  air.  I  want  to  have  a 
long  talk  or  two  with  you,  and  never  shall  do  it  unless  you  come 
hfse,  .... 

Youis  always,  General  or  no  General,  but  old  classmate, 

Gbo.  TickKob. 

When  Mr.  Ticknor  made,  on  his  seyenty-sixth  birthday,  the 
list  of  his  early  friends,  —  fix)m  whom  only  death  was  to  part 
him,*  —  he  had  already  endured  the  pain  of  separation  from 
nearly  all  those  who  were  not  destined  to  survive  him.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Everett  in  January,  1865,  was  a  shock  from  its 
extreme  suddenness,  and  it  broke  up  an  intercourse  which,  for 
the  previous  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  had  been  extremely  close 
and  confidential.  Tbeir  meetings,  when  both  were  in  Boston, 
Tvere  almost  daily,  and  the  number  of  notes  which  passed  between 
them  was  so  great  as  to  cause  amused  comments  in  the  family,  on 
this  lady-like  or  lover^like  frequency  of  billets-doux.t 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Everett's  death  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  to  Mr. 
G.  T.  Curtis:  — 

Boston,  Sunday,  January  15, 1865.   ^ 
Mt  dbab  Geobgb, — Everett  died  of  apopleiy  this  morning  at 
about  half  past  four  o'clock. 

I  went  to  see  him  yesterday,  because  he  was  unwell,  although  I  was, 
myself,  not  quite  right  for  gomg  out  in  bad  weather.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  terrible  cold,  which  he  caught  last  Monday,  when  he  made 
a  legal  argument  before  referees  about  the  damage  done  to  his  estate 
in  Medford  by  the  Charlestown  water-works ;  and  afterwards,  before 
dinner,  made  the  speech  you  have  seen  about  the  Savannah  case. 
The  doctor — Hayward — had  been  anxious  about  him  at  first,  but 
was  soon  relieved  of  any  apprehension  of  immediate  danger,  though 
he  treated  him  tenderly,  and  visited  him  twice  daily,  watching  him 
with  care,  as  he  said,  because  he  was  above  seventy.    When  I  saw 

•  See  Vol.  L  p.  316. 

t  Mr.  Everett  was  in  the  habit  of  preserving  everything  of  this  kind,  and  Mr. 
Ticknor  received  back  more  than  five  hundred  notes  and  letters  which  he  had 
written.  Almost  all  were  short ;  a  large  quantity  he  destroyed,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder only  a  few  were  of  so  general  a  character  that  they  oonld  he  nsed  in 
these  volumes. 
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h\m  yesterday,  be  could  not  speak  above  a  wbisper,  and  was  evidently 
quite  ill,  but  be  was  in  bis  library  and  moved  about  tbe  room  freely, 
giving  directions  and  making  arrangements  for  a  person  who  was 
copying  somethmg  for  bim.  I  came  away  without  any  special  anx- 
iety about  the  case. 

This  morning  early  I  was  sent  for  ;  but  I  stayed  in  bed  late,  not 
being  well,  and  Michael,  when  he  brought  the  shaving-water,  was 
unwilling  to  tell  me.  As  breakfast  was  ready  your  aunt  thought 
it  better  to  wait  till  I  had  had  the  needed  refreshment  So  I 
did  not  get  there  till  after  nine.    William  was  alone,  and  had  seen 

nobody  but  bis  unde I  sent  .for  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  came  at 

once,  but  we  were  able  to  settle  nothing,  and  are  to  go  again  at  half 
past  twelve 

I  do  not  yet  come  to  any  living  perception  of  what  has  happened  ; 
everything  was  so  natural  in  that  library,  that  when  Winthrop  came 
in  my  first  impression  was  that  Everett  was  entering  the  room.  A 
minute  afterwards  I  think  I  felt  worse  than  I  have  at  any  time.  It 
is  a  terrible  shock.*  .... 


To  Qeneraii  Thater,  Braiittbeb. 

Boston,  April  25, 1865. 

My  dear  Thater,  —  Faithful  Michael  —  my  true  follower  of  four- 
teen years'  standing  —  honestly  owned  to  me,  two  days  ago,  that  you 
called  here  some  time  since, — date  uncertain,  —  and  that  he  foigot 
to  tell  me  of  it.    I  forgave  him,  though  I  was  tant  soil  pm  chagrin^ 

As  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  I  trust  that  you  will  make  it  up  to  me,  as 
generous  men  are  wont  to  do.  Especially  I  beg  you  to  remember 
your  promise  to  come  in,  about  these  days,  and  spend  a  night  or 
more  with  us.  We  are  quite  alone,  —  Anna  in  London,  Lizzie  in  New 
York,  both  for  their  health  ;  and  even  some  of  our  most  intimate 
friends  away,  some- for  one  reason,  some  for  another.  So  we  are  very 
solitary.  And  only  think  what  has  happened  t  that  we  must  talk 
about  I  I  never  dreamed,  in  my  worst  fears,  of  living  through  such  a 
period  of  horrors.  Indeed,  I  hardly  comprehend  now  what  has  hap- 
pened. .... 

*  In  a  note  to  General  Thayer  he  says  :  "  We  shall  miss  him  [Everett]  very 
much.  I  had  known  him  almost  as  long  as  I  have  known  yon.  Pray  try  to 
live  a  little  longer ;  I  can't  spare  yon  aU." 

t  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
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To  Sib  Edhund  Head. 

BoBTON,  September  20, 1865. 

My  dear  Head,  —  .  .  .  .  Tell  me  what  you  think  about  Lord 
Derby's  Iliad.  Sometimes  he  is  not  up  to  the  German  critics,  among 
whom,  if  I  follow  him  at  all,  it  is  only  by  accident  But  his  Miltonic 
blank-verse,  I  think,  shows  that  he  has  a  true  feeling  about  his  work. 
It  is  a  great  while  since  I  have  seen  old  Potter's  .£schylu8,  but 
Lord  Derby  has  sometimes  reminded  me  of  that  fierce  Qreek  dogma- 
tist I  kept  Pope,  Chapman,  and  Cowper  on  the  table,  as  wdl  as 
the  original ;  but  the  English  triumvirate  seemed  to  me  as  pale  before 
Lord  Derby,  while  I  was  reading  him,  as  A«  did  before  the  Greek. 

On  looking  again  at  your  Spanish  proverb  I  am  a  little  uncertain 
—  notwithstanding  your  ever  clear  and  fair  chirography  —  whether 
you  wrote  mear  el  vadoj  or  mear  al  vado Mear  el  vado  may  sig- 
nify, knocking  away  the  very  foundations  on  which  you  build.  But 
quien  sabe  ?    The  context,  if  there  is  one,  might  show. 

Agassiz  is  having  his  own  way  in  Brazil  as  much  as  he  ever  had 
here.  The  Emperor  does  everything  for  him  that  he  wants,  gives  him 
a  steamer  to  go  up  the  Amazon  ixee  of  every  possible  charge,  puts 
two  engineers  aboard  who  have  surveyed  the  river,  etc. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  death  of  Hamilton,  the  Irish  mathematician. 
A  great  light  is  put  out  I  saw  him  knighted  in  1835,  and  he  gave 
Anna  a  few  days  afterwards  a  grand  sonnet,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  I  now  have.  «...  It  is  certainly  fine  as  few 
sonnets  are.* 

*  Such  a  gift  to  a  child  was,  of  coarse,  meant  for  her  father.  This  allasion 
to  the  sonnet  (already  mentioned.  Vol.  I.  p.  425,  note)  gives  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  sonnet  itself  here  which  is  qnite  iiresiBtible  :  — 

A   PRAYER. 

O  brooding  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  of  Lore, 
WhoM  mighty  wings  even  now  o'ershadow  me, 
Abeorb  me  in  thine  own  immensity, 

And  raise  me  far  my  finite  self  above  I 

Paige  vanity  away»  and  the  weak  care 
That  name  or  fame  of  roe  may  widely  spread : 
And  tbe  deep  wish  leave  burning  in  their  stead, 

Thy  blissful  inJBuence  afiur  to  bear,  -> 

Or  see  it  borne !    Let  no  desire  of  ease. 
No  lack  of  conrage,  faith,  or  love,  delay 
Mine  own  steps  in  that  high  thou^t-paven  way 

In  which  my  soul  her  clear  commission  sees : 

Yet  with  an  eqoal  Joy  let  me  behold 

Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  by  otheit  roll'd  I 
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To  Professor  Louis  Agassiz. 

BoBTON,  U.  S.  A.,  JanQary  U,  1886. 

My  dear  Agassiz,  —  You  have  written  me  three  interestiiig  and 
important  letters  from  Brazil,  and  I  have  answered  neither  of  them, 
partly  from  good  reasons,  partly  frx>m  poor ;  neither  worth  remember- 
ing now.  But  I  think  I  have  done  exactly  what  you  meant  I  should 
do ;  I  have  used  them  in  every  way  I  could  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Museum,  and  of  your  present  expedition.  Out  of  them,  mainly,  I 
have  made  two  reports,  which  I  suppose  will  be  published  this  win- 
ter, and  which  I  hope  you  will  find  substantially  right 

But  this  is  alL  We  have  all  agreed  that  it  was  betternot  to  go  into 
the  newspapers  at  present ;  but  rather  to  leave  the  account  of  your 
doings  and  their  results  to  come  out  from  higher  and  more  authentic 
sources,  or  what  will  ultimately  be  best,  from  yourselt  .... 

There  is,  however,  one  matter  about  which  it  seems  especially  im- 
portant to  write  to  you  now.  By  your  last  letter  to  me,  dated  Manaos, 
23d  November,  as  well  as  frx>m  other  letters  I  have  seen,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  you  would  like  to  stay  longer  in  Brazil ;  probably  another 
season.  It  does  not  surprise  me.  You  are,  besides  many  other  things 
higher  and  better,  a  collector.  You  are  a  passionaU  collector.  I  have 
seen  and  known  many  such,  but  I  never  saw  one  who  was  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  gathered.  There  is,  however,  somewhere,  a  natural 
and  necessary  limit  to  everything  human,  and  it  is  clearly  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  discover  betimes  where  that  limit  is  fixed,  lest  we  should 
make  serious  mistakes  in  what  is  most  important  for  the  ordering  of 
our  lives ;  I  mean,  if  it  is  in  a  matter  which  really  concerns  our  well- 
being  and  success. 

At  the  present  moment,  and  in  relation  to  your  present  plans,  there 
seem  to  be  two  points  of  this  sort,  in  which  you  and  your  friends  are 
alike  deeply  interested.  The  first  relates  to  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  specimens  you  may  collect,  and  which  must,  most  of  them,  po 
ish  or  lose  their  value  if  not  cared  for  in  good  season  and  efficiently. 
Before  you  went  to  South  America  there  were  twice  as  many  speci- 
mens in  your  possession  as  could  be  properly  arranged  in  the  present 
building.  You  bade  me  say  so  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Museum,  and  it  was  said  accordingly,  and  remains  now  of 
record.  Since  you  left  us  vast  numbers  of  other  specimens  have  been 
received,  by  way  of  exchange  and  donation,  from  Europe  and  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  there  seems,  from  your  letters,  to  be  no  end  to  those 
you  are  sending  fr^m  Brazil.    We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  poesi- 
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ble  to  eiect  all  the  buildings  and  provide  all  the  scientific  service, 
attendance,  and  materials  necessary  to  protect  and  maintain  in  good 
condition  such  masses  of  specimens,  and  make  them  intelligible  and 
QsefuL  The  mill  will  be  stopped  from  the  floods  that  will  be  potired 
upon  the  machinery  through  which  alone  it  can  be  made  to  move. .... 
On  the  other  point  I  speak  wholly  from  the  authority  of  scientific 
experts  in  whom  you  have  confidence.  It  relates  to  yourself  only, 
and  to  your  great  and  noble  purposes  and  objects  in  life.  I  do  not 
feel  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  object  to  your  devoting  yourself  ex- 
clusively to  the  highest  investigations  in  natural  science,  postponing 
to  them  all  labors  relating  to  the  mere  collection  and  preservation 
of  the  materials  for  doing  so.  It  is  your  clear  right  You  have 
done  an  immense  deal  of  work  of  this  humbler  sort  The  Museum 
exists  by  your  generous  sacrifices.  You  are  emeritus,  and  it  may  be 
your  duty,  as  well  as  your  right,  to  change  in  this  respect  the  present 
course  of  your  life.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  devotion  to  the 
very  highest  purposes  of  science  would  be  any  injury  to  the  Museum, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  you  would  illustrate  and  render  eveiy  year 
more  important  and  useful  by  your  labors. 

But  your  collections,  as  I  am  assured,  are  already  larger,  much 
larger,  than  you  can  submit  to  such  investigations  as  you  intend  to 
make,  even  if  you  should  live  as  long  as  those  most  attached  to  you 
can  hope  or  ask  that  you  should.  Indeed,  those  who  best  know  as- 
sure me,  that  the  time  you  are  now  giving  to  the  accumulation  of 
specimens  —  which  may,  after  all,  perish  from  want  of  the  means 
needful  to  protect  them  —  might,  in  their  judgment,  be  better  em- 
ployed for  your  own  fame,  and  for  the  advancement  of  such  scien- 
tific investigations  as  you  can  make  better  than  any  man  alive,  and 
without  which  these  same  vast  collections  might  as  well  remain  in 
their  blind  k^s,  in  the  dark  cellar  where  they  are  now  hidden  away, 
and  so  your  vast  personal  labors  and  disinterested  sacrifices,  in  bring- 
ing them  together,  be  mainly  lost 

It  is,  I  fear,  not  unlikely,  that,  surrounded  and  solicited  as  you  are 
now  by  such  extraordinary  means  of  readily  accumulating  what  you 
value  more  than  all  gold,  and  to  collecting  which  you  have  devoted 
so  much  of  your  life  and  your  great  powers,  you  will  feel  that  I  am 
writing  ungraciously.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  ought  to  write  to  you 
thus  freely  and  frankly,  not  only  from  our  personal  relations  and 
from  your  most  open  and  kind  nature,  but  because  I  know  that  I 
only  send  you  the  earnest  convictions  of  those  who  most  value  you» 
and  whom  you  most  value 
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All  would  ask  you  to  come  home  as  soon  as  you  can  make  con- 
venient and  becoming  arrangements  to  do  so.  And  how  yon  will  be 
received !  .  .  .  • 

To  Sib  Edhukd  Head. 

Boston,  JanuAiy  30, 1866. 

My  dear  Head,  —  I  should  have  written  to  you  earlier,  I  suppose, 
but  I  have  been  ilL  •  .  .  .  However,  the  doctors  have  patched  me  up, 
so  that  I  am  well  enough  for  74  -  5.  At  least,  I  am  as  well  off  as  the 
eidolon  of  Branca  d'Oria,  and,  perhaps,  ad  hollow.  E  mangiay  e  bee, 
e  dorme,  e  veste  panni.    We  shall  see. 

Among  other  things  that  I  missed  whilb  I  was  in  this  ^  interlunar 
cave,"  I  failed  to  see  your  Icelandic  translation,  in  Frazer,  till  yester- 
day. I  sent  for  it  three  times ;  but,  as  so  often  happens,  I  did  not  get 
it  till  I  went  for  it  myself.  But  I  have  been  paid  for  my  trouble.  I 
enjoyed  it  veiy  much,  and  have  become  eager  to  see  more,  of  which  I 
find  a  notice  in  the  ''  Times,"  that  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  Mean- 
while, I  want  the  title  of  Bechsteln's  "  Deutsches  Lesebuch,"  so  that  I 
can  order  it,  and  read  ^'  £s  stehen  die  Sterne  am  HimmeL*  Biiiger 
was  a  miserable  scamp-;  but  still  I  should  be  sony  to  have  the  credit 
of  Lenore  taken  away  from  him.  I  have  always  understood  that  he 
got  the  hint  for  it  from  hearing  a  peasant-girl^  as  she  was  washing  in 
a  dear  moonlight  night,  sing  about 

"Die  Todten  reiten  schnelle, 
Feins  Liebchen,  grant  dir  nicht" 

At  least,  this  was  the  tradition  at  Qottingen, — not,  perhaps,  in  the 
days  of  Matilda  Pottingen,  but  just  half  a  century  ago,  when  I  lived 
there ;  and  I  don't  like  to  have  it  disturbed,  except  on  veiy  good 
grounds. 

....  We  have  just  finished  reading  "Lecky"  loud,  —  by  &r  the 
most  interesting  book  I  have  read  since  poor  Buckle's,  and  more  satis- 
factoiy  than  his,  —  not  presumptuous  in  its  generalizations,  and  safer 

in  its  statements  of  fact  .... 

Yours  ever, 

Geo.  Ticknob. 

To  Lady  Cranworth. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  December  24, 1808. 
My  dear  Lady  Cranworth,  —  ....  Please  to  tell  Lord  Cfran- 
worth,  that,  bearing  his  suggestion  in  mind,  I  read  "  Le  Consent,"  98, 
in  fact,  I  had  run  it  over  when  it  first  came  out.    It  is  a  veiy  inter- 
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eating,  life-like  book.  But  I  fear  it  will  produce  no  peimauent  effect 
on  the  French  national  character,  or  on  the  military  tastes  that  seem 
to  have  become  a  part  of  it  French  men  and  women,  in  every  vil- 
lage of  their  countiy,  have  seen  similar  cases  of  heart-rending  misery, 
and  heard  tales  of  them  repeated  from  the  time  they  introduced  the 
heathemsh  Roman  conscription,  above  sixty  years  ago,  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  have  been  proud  of  such  cases,  and  taught  the  victims  to 
be  proud  of  them.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  tends  more  to  make  war 
savage  than  this  cruel,  forced  service,  which  the  soldier  who  survives 
it  yet  claims  at  last  as  his  great  glory,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  suf- 
fer so  much  and  get  no  honor  for  it.  It  is  a  splendid  sort  of  barbar- 
ism that  is  thus  promoted,  but  it  is  barbarism,  after  all ;  for  it  tends 
more  and  more  to  make  the  military  character  predominate  over  the 
civiL 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

1867  to  1870.  —  Letters  to  Sir  E.  Head,  Hon.  K  TwisUtony  Sir  WcOUr 
Trevelyauy  the  King  of  Saxony,  G.  T,  Curtis,  General  Thayer. 

To  Sib  Edhukd  Be/ld,  London. 

BostON,  FebroAiy  21, 1867. 

Mt  deab  Head,  —  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  I  sent  jou  no  an- 
swer about  the  meaning  of  El  moron  in  the  ballad  of  '*  Bknca  sois, 
Senora  Mia.''  To  be  sure,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  meant  the  horse, 
as  soon  as  you  gave  me  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Marshall^  and  I  rather 
think  that  we  ought  both  of  us  to  feel  a  little  mortified  that  we  needed 
the  lad/s  hint  And,  to  be  sure,  further  I  can  say  in  reply  to  your 
question,  that  I  do  not  remember  any  other  case  in  which  the  name  of 
the  color  is  put  for  the  horse,  although  I  will  bet  a  penny  I  ought  to 
recollect  cases  in  which  pardo,  hayo,  etc,  are  so  used.  But  is  not 
Sancho's  ass  just  as  good  as  any  horse  in  the  world,  and  just  as  classi- 
cal, and  is  he  not  called  el  rucio  fifty  times  in  " Don  Quixote"  ? 

And  now  I  am  in  the  way  of  confessing,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I 
do  not  remember  telling  you  how  much  I  delight  in  the  "  Death  of 
old  King  GomL**  See  how  old  and  forgetful  I  grow !  So  I  have  just 
read  it  over  again,  and  have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did  when  it  first 
came  out  Not  so  the  translation  &om  Theocritus,  which  1  have  seen 
lately.  It  is  fine,  but  I  do  not  like  it  so  much.  I  wonder  whether 
I  take  less  than  I  used  to,  to  the  classical  fashions.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  not,  though  I  sometimes  suspect  it ;  I  should  be  sorry,  in  my 
old  age,  to  become  disloyal,  and  don't  mean  to. 

I  looked,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  into  Boswell's  Johnson,  and  be- 
thought me  that  you  are  the  Secretary  of  Johnson's  old  club.  Pray 
tell  me  what  sort  of  records  have  been  kept  of  its  meetings,  and  what 
sort  you  keep  ?  Has  anything  more  satisfactory  been  published  about 
it  than  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  "  Croker"  ?  How  many  of  you  are 
there  now  ?  How  often  do  you  meet  ?  How  many,  on  an  average, 
come  together,  and  what  sort  of  times  do  you  have  ? 

I  have  looked  over  Womum's  "  Life  of  Holbein,"  as  you  counselled. 
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But  I  find  it  yeiy  hard  leading,  so  ill  is  it  written.  Stilly  it  contains 
a  great  many  new  facta,  and  much  careful  investigation.  I  hope  he 
will  not  make  out  a  case  against  the  Dresden  Madonna,  for  it  is  surely 
a  magnificent  picture,  and  should  not  be  slightly  dispossessed  of  its 
piescriptiTe  rights.  Probably  I  am  prejudiced  about  it ;  but,  if  I  am, 
I  can't  help  it,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  .  «  .  .  Kindest  and  most 
iiaithful  regards  to  Lady  Head  and  yourself,  and  love  to  the  children 
from  all  of  us.    Tell  me  about  them. 

Yours  ever, 

Geo.  Ticknob. 

Thinking  over  the  matter  of  the  moreno,  and  your  question  whether 
I  knew  any  other  case  in  which  the  color  of  the  horse  is  put,  in  Span- 
ish, for  the  horse  himself,  I  turned  to  a  poor  ballad  by  Jacinto  Polo 
de  Medina,  in  the  b^inning  of  his  third  Acad^mia.  It  ia  on  the  old 
subject  of  a  game  of  cams,  and  is  (of  course  almost)  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  different  persons  who  figure  in  it  The  first  who 
comes  in  vi  Don  Jorge  Bemal,  — 

"  En  un  bayo,  cabos  negros. 
Que  en  una  andaloza  yogoa 
EngenditS  el  viento  ec.** 

Another  is  "Don  Fnoicsisco  de  Berastegui,  who 

"encomienda 
Al  riento  un  rucio,"  — 

and  later, -^ 

"Ocup6  Don  Salvador 
Carillo  (gloria  snprema) 
Un  alofan  que  4  los  vientos 
A  saber  correr  ensefia." 

Indeed,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  mere  word  for  color  was  used 
in  Spanish  to  indicate  the  horse,  as  often  as  we  use  sorrel,  etc. ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  full  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  Reit-bahn  at 
Gottingen,  J  used  to  be  delighted  when  the  Stall-meiBter  called  out, 
"Der  Schimmel  far  den  Herm  Ticknor,"  because  a  gray  horse  was 
the  best  in  the  large  establishment  In  short,  must  it  not  be  the  same 
in  all  languages  ?  .  .  .  . 

To  Sib  Edmuwd  Head,  London. 

BROOKLnrs,  Angtist  2, 1867. 
My  dear  Head,  —  You  are  a  day  in  advance  of  me,  but  no  more ; 
for  I  laid  out  your  last  letter  yesterday  to  answer  it,  and  in  the  even- 
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iiig  came  youis  of  July  18,  —  veiy  agreeable  and  instructiye,  like  all 
its  predecessors,  bat  not  satisfactoiy  so  far  as  Lady  Head  is  concerned. 
By  this  time,  however,  I  trust  she  ia  getting  draughts  of  health  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Aachen,  Aquisgran,  or  whatever  else  they  choose  to 
make  out  of  the  Roman  aquae.  I  have  been  there  twice,  and  thought 
the  place  detestable  both  times  ;  winter  and  summer  alike.  .... 

Thank  you  for  your  notices  of  "  the  Club,"  and  for  the  little  printed 
sheet,  which  I  suppose  was  intended  for  official  convenience.  What 
you  told  me  about  a  similar  document,  prepared  earlier  by  Dean  Mil- 
man,  made  me  send  to  him  for  it,  and  not  long  since  I  received  from 
his  kindness  a  copy  of  it,  with  his  MSS.  additions  down  to  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  1867.  I  keep  all  these  as  very  curious  matters.  On  running 
over  the  list,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  known  so  many  of  the 
members,  and  on  examining  it,  in  consequence,  with  more  caie,  I 
find  that  I  have  had  more  or  less  correspondence  with  twenty-nine 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members,  beginning  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  runs  back  to  1778  ;  besides  which  I  have  met  in 
society  and  talked  with  at  least  twenty-seven  more  ;  so  that  I  have 
really  known  fifty-six  of  the  old  Johnson  Club,  all  since  1815  !  The 
reason  is  that  I  am  such  an  old  fellow ;  I  was  seventy-six  yester- 
day  

We  are  all  well  and  prosperous.  I  am  better  than  I  have  been  for 
two  years,  and  take  great  comfort  in  the  tolerated  laziness  of  old  age. 
The  Dexters  are  just  gone  to  the  sea-coast  for  five  or  six  weeks'  sea- 
bathing ;  but  I  am  safe  in  adding  their  kind  regards  to  ours,  for  all 
of  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Ticknor. 

Tell  me  about  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  and  the  Professorship  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford.  I  have  known  his  family  and  himself  many  years,  and  he 
sent  me  lately  the  volume  of  Poems  by  which  he  claimed,  and  appar- 
ently won,  the  place.    Is  he  obliged  to  reside  ? 

To  HIS  Majesty  John,  King  of  Saxony. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  September  6, 1867. 

Sire,  —  The  political  condition  of  the  world,  on  both  sides  of  the 

Atlantic,  does  not  seem  to  have  become  more  tranquil  or  hopefid 

since  I  received  your  Majesty's  last  kind  and  interesting  letter,  in 

which  you  spoke  of  it  so  justly.    We  all  look,  in  this  countiy,  with 
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great  anxiety  on  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Europe.  We  do  not  see  how 
a  war  is  to  be  avoided  next  summer,  and  hardly  comprehend  by  what 
statesmanship  it  has  already  been  postponed  so  long.  The  ill-will 
of  nations  has  no  other  effective  mode  of  expressing  itself,  and  is  sure 
enough  to  reach  this  one  at  last  How  strong  the  ill-will  has  become 
between  France  and  Prussia,  since  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  we  cannot 
measure  as  you  can.  But  it  is  an  old  grudge,  which  has  been  fester- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  Prussians  and  Frenchmen  ever  since  the  time  of 
Napoleon  the  First  I  witnessed  it  in  both  countries,  when  I  was 
in  Europe  above  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  never  subsided  since. 

In  my  country  it  is  much  the  same.  We  are  suffering  from  causes 
which  go  fai  back  in  our  history,  and  which  have  been  very  active 
and  formidable  since  the  question  of  slavery  began  to  be  angrily  dis- 
cussed on  political  grounds,  almost  forty  years  ago 

But,  notwithstanding  our  own  troubles,  the  minds  of  men,  all 
through  the  country,  have  been  much  shaken  by  the  cruel  and  shame- 
ful death  of  Maximilian,  in  Mexico,  —  a  prince  so  cultivated,  so 
high-minded,  so  noble  in  his  whole  nature,  that  his  murder  seems  to 
bring  a  disgrace  on  the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  see  that  his  works 
are  about  to  be  published,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  read  them,  that 
I  may  better  understand  his  history  and  character.  .... 

When  I  look  at  this  unsettled  and  uncertain  condition  of  things 
everywhere,  I  sometimes  think  we  live  in  a  decaying  civilization. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  such  dark  moments,  as  if  we  are  all  gradually 
ruining,  as,  I  suppose,  all  the  known  civilizations  of  the  world  — 
from  the  Assyrian  down — have  been  ruined,  by  the  concentration 
of  immense  masses  of  people  in  the  unwholesome  moral  atmosphere 
of  great  cities  ;  and  by  the  unending  increase  of  their  armies,  and  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  a  military  spirit,  both  of  which  separate 
men  from  the  beneficent  influences  of  the  soil  they  were  sent  into 
the  world  to  cultivate,  and  lead  directly  to  those  violent  revolutions 
which  destroy  all  sense  of  law  and  duty,  and  at  last  overturn  society 
itself.  My  consolation,  when  these  dark  prospects  rise  before  me,  is 
that  such  changes  demand  all  but  geological  periods. 

But  my  real  refuge  is  among  my  books.  Amidst  these  I  always 
find  peace.  One  work,  which,  of  late,  has  much  interested  me,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  sending,  a  few  days  ago,  to  your  Majesty,  as  something 
you  may  not  be  sorry  to  see.  It  is  the  translation  of  the  '*  Divina 
Commedia,''  recently  published  here  by  our  well-known  poet,  Long- 
fellow. He  has  been  many  years  employed  on  it, — above  five-and- 
twenty  within  my  own  knowledge,  —imposing  upon  himself,  all  the 
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time,  such  rigorotts  conditions  that  I  wonder  he  has  been  able  to  do 
it  at  alL  For  he  has  rendered  the  whole  poem  abeolutely  line  for 
line,  making  each  line  ezpresa  exactly  what  belongs  to  the  cone- 
sponding  line  in  the  original ;—- not  a  particle  more,  not  a  partide 
less.  In  this  he  has  been  more  severe  with  himself  than  any  translator 
of  Dante  known  to  me, — more,  even,  than  your  Majesty  has  been. .... 

Among  my  pleasures  in  reading  your  Majesty's  translation  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia,"  in  the  beautiful  copy  of  the  new  edition  you 
sent  me  last  winter,  and  now  again  in  reading  a  copy  which  Long- 
fellow has  sent  me  of  his  English  veision,  is  a  revival  of  the  recol- 
lection of  those  charming  evenings  in  your  palace,  above  thirty  years 
ago,  when,  with  Carus  and  Forster,  I  listened  to  Tieck  as  he  read, 
at  each  session,  a  canto  of  the  Commedia,  just  as  it  had  come  fresh 
and  warm  from  your  hand,  while  we  each  of  us  sat  with  the  original 
Italian,  and  suggested  any  alterations  that  might  occur  to  either  of 
us.  I  shall  never  forget  the  conscientious  kindness  with  which  you 
listened  to  the  little  we  could  say,  what  careful  discussions  fol- 
lowed every  doubt,  how  admirably  Tieck  read,  and  how  delight- 
ful and  instructive  the  whole  was.  A  full  generation  of  men — as 
generations  have  been  reckoned  from  Homer's  time  down  —  has 
since  passed  away,  and  with  it  Tieck  and  Forster,  —  a  fact  not  so 
remarkable,  certainly,  aa  that  the  three  others  still  survive.  But 
Carus  must  be  very  old.  Does  he  still  preserve  the  faculties  which 
so  long  distinguished  him?    Is  he  well?'* 

Among  the  changes  of  life,  be  assured  that  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  my- 
self do  not  fail  to  hear  with  grieved  sympathy  of  the  heavy  sorrows 

*  This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  introdnce  a  memorandmn  made  about 
this  period  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  lecaUing  one  of  the  pleasoree  of  his  middle  life. 

''The  little  meetings  at  Prince  John's  were,  I  believe,  sometimes  called  the 
<Academia  Dantesca,'  and  extended  through  the  years  when  the  Prince  ms 
making  his  translation.  I  went  to  only  two  or  three  of  them,  In  the  winter 
of  1835-86,  and  never  met  anybody  at  them,  except  Tieck,  Dr.  Gams,  and 
Karl  Forster,  thongh  I  believe  other  persons  were  occasionally  there,  especially 
the  Mit-Regent,  afterwards  King  Frederic  I  think  there  are  notices  of  them 
in  the  Life  of  Forster,  1846,  where  I  am  kindly  remembered  aa  meeting  him  at 
the  Prince's,  which  I  never  did  except  on  these  oocadona.  Forster  was  an 
excellent  Italian  scholar,  and  translated,  as  early  as  1807,  from  Bante.  So  was 
Carus,  who  made  a  plan  of  the  <  Divina  Commedia,'  of  which  he  gave  me  a 
copy  still  to  be  fonnd  in  my  large  paper  Landino.  Tieck  was  not  so  exact  in 
his  Italian  as  they  were,  but  was  more  genial  and  agreeable."  Forster  says 
of  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  I  see  him  often,  and  grow  ever  fonder  of  him,"  and  admires 
the  direct  simplicity  and  "honest  handshake"  of  his  greetittg  to  the  Prince  aa 
*'a  good  contrast  to  our  forms." 
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that  befall  jcfta  Majesty's  Kouse  and  home.  S6  happy  a  group  of  fine 
ehildren  as  we  first  knew  gathered  around  you,  ahd  afterwards  a  fam- 
ily circle  gt&wn  up  into  beauty  and  strength.  And  now  only  three 
left !  ...  . 

Pray  express  to  the  Queen  our  sincere  sympathy.  We  should  be 
ungrateful  indeed  if  we  did  not  feel  it,  after  all  the  kindness  we 
received  in  Dreod^i  from  your  whole  family.  Remember  us,  too,  to 
the  Princess  Amelia,  who  was  so  considerate  to  us,  not  only  at  home, 
but  when  we  met  her  afterwards  in  Florence,  and  whose  works  are 
kept  among  our  pleasant  reading  and  that  of  our  Mends. 

Preserve  us,  I  pray  yt)u^  in  y6ur  kind  recollections,  and  believe  me 
to  be  always  very  fidthfully  and  affectionately. 

Your  Majesty's  finend  and  servant, 

Qeo.  Tiokvob. 

To  Sib  Edmund  Head,  London. 

Boston,  January  8, 1868. 

Mt  dbab  Hm)Liy,  ^—  The  new  year  milst  n6t  get  on  any  farther  with- 
out my  recognising  that  I  owe  you  a  good  deal  of  happiness,  and 
wishing  you  a  great  deal  more.  I  think  I  wrote  to  you  last,  just 
after  we  came  to  town  in  the  late  autumn  ;  but  whether  I  did  or  not, 
I  want  to  hear  from  you  again.  If  we  had  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
heard  of  Lady  Head's  recovery,  I  should  have  claimed  a  letter  sooner. 
But  we  want  to  hear  about  all  of  you,  —  not  forgetting  yourself. 

We  want  to  hear,  too,  about  what  you  are  doing  in  Parliament,  and 
in  politics.  I  do  not  half  like  the  position  of  your  affairs,  and  still 
less  their  promise.  Your  Sheffield  troubles  with  their  branches,  and 
your  Fenians  everywhere  look  dark.  The  two  movements  come  from 
different  motives,  and  tend  in  different  directions,  but  there  is  a  com- 
mon grotmd  of  radicalism  and  disorder,  on  which  they  can  too  easily 
coalesce.  If  yoii  ever  do  have  an  upturning  of  society  from  its  foun- 
dations in  England,  I  have  always  believed  that  your  revolution  will 
be  bloodier  than  the  French.  Your  upper  classes  have  a  great  deal 
more  principle  character,  and  courage  ;  and  your  lower  classes  are 
much  less  easy  to  satisfy,  and  have  more  definite  political  notions,  — 
more  training  for  a  revolution,  —  and  less  religion.  Tell  me  that  I 
am  mistaken.    I  want  to  be. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  get  on  here  ;  for  you  know,  without 
my  help,  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  doing  ;  and  nobody 
can  predict  what  we  thall  da  .  4  .  . 

VOL.  II.  21  SB 
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We  have  had  some  of  your  young  countiymezi  heze  lately,  who 
seem  to  look  upon  us  as  a  political  mine,  that  is  to  be  wrought  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lest  of  the  world  :  Mr.  Strutt,  — son  of  Lord  Bayleigh, 
—  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Amberley  with  Mb  free-epoken  wife,  Lord  Cam- 
perdown,  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Hollond,  and  some  others,  with  Miss  Soli- 
van, — a  niece  of  Lord  Palmerston,  an  uncommonly  lady-like,  cultivated 
woman.  They  were  all  in  my  library  one  night  together,  and  I  have 
not  seen  so  intellectual  a  set  of  young  Englishmen  in  the  United 
States  since  Lord  Stanley,  Denison,  Labouchere,  and  Whamcliffe  were 
here,  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Strutt  was  senior  wrangler  at  Cam- 
bridge a  few  years  since  ;  Morley  was  about  as  high  at  Oxford  ;  and 
Cowper,  Hollond,  and  Camperdown  were  evidently  men  who  stood, 
or  meant  to  stand,  on  the  intellectual  qualities.  .... 

Agassiz  and  his  wife  are  just  about  to  publish  a  book  —  only  one 
volume —  on  Brazil.  You  must  read  it,  for  it  is  full  of  matter,  vety 
pleasantly  presented.  We  have  just  finished  it,  in  what  they  call  an 
'*  advance  copy,''  and  the  two  Annas  have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I 
have. 

Lady  Head,  I  am  sure,  will  like  it  But  you  know  how  fond  we  are 
of  Agassiz,  and  perhaps  we  like  the  book  overmuch,  especially  as  we 
have  been  reading  it  in  an  "  advance  copy,"  as  such  tlungs  are  called, 
and  so  have  had  nobody  to  moderate  our  opinion. 

We  are  all  well,  grandchildren  and  all ;  and  all  who  have  ever 
seen  you  and  yours  send  you  affectionate  regards. 

Ever  yours, 

QXO.  TiCKKOB. 

To  Hon.  Edward  Twibletok. 

BoeiOK,  March  22, 186& 
My  dear  TwiSLETON,  —  Your  sad  letter  *  came  at  the  proper  time, 
and  I  have  desired  ever  since  to  answer  it,  but  I  have  felt  that  I 
could  not  do  it  without  a  considerable  effort,  and  so  I  have  kept  post- 
poning it  under  the  vain  hope  that  time  would  make  it  easier.  It 
does  not ;  such  things  are  not  easy  at  76-7.  I  was  really  attached 
to  Sir  Edmund  Head ;  and  as  the  attachment  came  late  in  life,  and 
was  fonned  after  our  tastes  and  opinions  were  matured,  the  idea  of  its 

*  Sir  Edmimd  He«d  died  very  suddenly,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  28Ui 
of  January,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  felt  the  loss  of  his  friendship  deeply.  The  Teraes 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Twisleton,  are,  he  says,  "by  Bland,  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which,  among  others,  Bland  wrote  in  reference  to  himself,  vnder  the  Impresiioii 
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tennination  never  seemed  to  be  one  of  its  elements.  Certainly,  I 
think,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  survive  him,  though,  per- 
haps, I  had  sometimes  worse  fears  than  that 

What  you  tell  me  of  his  ovm  anticipations,  founded  on  the  verses 
of  Bland,  which  he  so  long  recollected,  falls  in  with  my  own  impres- 
sions, and  with  what  he  intimated  to  me  more  than  once  in  two  visits 
of  some  length  which  we  made  to  him  in  Canada.  I  think  he  feared 
a  slow  decay  of  his  faculties,  with,  perhaps,  a  long  life.  Yet  he  was 
80  full  of  physical  strength,  which  he  delighted  to  enjoy  in  the  most 
vigorous  bodily  exercises,  and  he  took  such  pleasure  in  the  resources 
of  his  marvellous  memory,  as  well  as  in  a  sort  of  general  intellectual 
activity,  which  he  spread  over  so  many  subjects  of  elegant  culture,  as 
well  as  of  judicial  and  administrative  policy,  that  I  never  much  shared 
his  own  apprehensions  or  those  of  his  Mends. 

To  Hon.  Edwabd  Twisleton. 

Boston,  April  29, 1869. 

My  dear  Twisleton,  —  Don't  give  me  up  because  I  have  grown 
old.  At  77-8  a  man  does,  not  what  he  most  likes  to  do,  but  what 
he  is  able  to  do  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  do  the  half  of  what  I  could  in  a 
day  only  a  few  years  ago,  nor  half  as  well  as  then.  A  long  time  be- 
fore I  came  to  this  conclusion  good  old  Dr.  Jackson,  whom  you  must 
remember,  told  me,  in  one  of  the  last  visits  he  ever  made  me,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  one  third.  It  seemed  to  me  very  strange,  but  I  now 
find  that  my  time  is  come,  and  coming.  I  feel  constantly  a  great 
weariness,  and  avoid  all  the  work  I  can,  except  reading,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  tire.  I  hope  it  will  last  me  out,  especially  my 
love  of  old  books  ;  but  I  do  not  know.    I  care  little  about  new  ones. 

During  the  year  past  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  take 
much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it.  ' 

that  he  should  not  live  long."  Sir  Edmund  repeated  them,  nearly  word  for 
word,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  having  only  heard  them  recited 
once.    They  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  While  others  set^  thy  son  shall  fkll ; 
Night  without  eve  shall  close  on  thee : 
And  he  who  made»  with  sudden  call 
Shall  hid,  and  thou  shalt  cease  to  he. 

"  So  whispers  Natnrs,  whispers  Sorrow : 
And  I  would  greet  the  things  they  say. 
Bat  for  the  thought  of  those  whose  moirow 
Hangs  trembling  on  my  little  day.** 
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Your  letter  al)oat  Mr.  Henoon  Merivale  eame  before  he  did,  wluch 
I  think  is  always  an  agreeable  circumatauce  in  letters  of  introductioiL 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  him  again,  and  liked  him  better  the  more  I 
knew  of  him.  He  was  a  good  deal  with  us,  and  I  did  for  him  gladly 
what  I  could  during  the  few  days  he  stayed  here.  When  you  see 
him,  pray  give  him  our  kind  regards,  and  ask  him  to  come  again. 

I  thank  you,  too,  for  a  copy  of  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  It  is  very  interesting  and  curious.  But  I 
did  something  better  with  it  than  look  it  carefully  over,  and  learn 
what  I  could  from  it  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  old  Mend  of 
mine,  General  Thayer,  who  made  West  Point  all  that  it  is,  and  who^ 
though  above  eighty-four  years  old,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to 
Biake  anything  else,  is  doing  what  he  can  to  have  a  simiiar  system  of 
examination  for  office  introduced  here.  ....  But  though  we  need 
this  system  more  than  any  other  country,  it  will  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish it  among  us.  Those  who  have  the  power  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  give  it  up,  and  will  make  a  good  fight  to  keep  it.  Still,  there  are 
so  many  miore  that  w«it  to  have  men  both  of  ability  and  of  honesty 
to  do  their  work  for  them  in  public  affairs,  that  I  do  not  despair 
The  copy  you  sent  me  of  your  report  on  the  subject  — going  fax  back, 
as  it  does,  and  giving  results  — *  has  done  good  service. 

No  doubt,  like  any  other  system,  it  has  its  weak  side,  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  wide  experience.  The  higher  offices,  I  sup- 
pose, cannot  be  reached  by  it,  and  for  those  of  less  c<msequence  the 
qualities  you  can  ascertain,  by  any  prearranged  system  of  inquiries^ 
will  somewhat  restrict  the  range  of  your  subsequent  choice  for  office, 
and,  therefore,  sometimes  prevent  you  from  taking  the  person  best 
fitted  for  the  office  you  want  to  filL  ....  I  am  told,  too,  that  some 
persons  refuse  to  submit  to  examinations  for  places  in  India  and  else- 
where, who  have  yet  good  qualifications  for  them,  and  would  seek 
them  under  other  circumstances,  or  might  be  sought  for  them.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  think  you  get  a  safer  class  of  men,  on  the  whole,  even  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  I  suppose  your  attach^  may  claim  a  regu- 
lar advancement^  which  may  sometimes  lead  to  awk?nad  results.  At 
least,  I  feel  sure  that  we  should  in  this  country  do  better.  .... 

'I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  again  before  long  ;  and  that  when  you 
do  you  will  tell  me  about  Lady  Head  and  her  daughters.  Mean- 
time, if  you  see  them,  pray  give  them  our  affectionate  r^ards.  We 
think  of  them  and  speak  of  them  often.  Only  yesterday  I  read  over 
Sir  Edmund's  beautiful  verses  on.  a  Pan-Athenaic  vase. 

Youis  sincerely, 

Qeo.  Tickkob. 
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In  1869  Mr.  Geoige  Ticknar  Curtis  had  in  press  Iiis  "  Life  of 
Webster/  and  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  careful  perusal  to  both  manu- 
script and  proof-sheets  of  this  work,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest. A  great  number  of  short  letters  and  many  pages  of  mem- 
oranda^  in  his  handwritings  testify  to  the  fidelity  and  industry 
with  which  he  pecfonned  this  labor  of  Icnre*  The  following  will 
aerye  as  a  speciBMn  of  his  tone. 

To  QsoBGS  T.  CxjBTis,  "Esq. 

BBOOMLOMf  July  SO,  1808L 
Mt  dear  GEonais,  — Your  ktler  of  the  2eth  eai&e  yesterday,  and 
the  proof  I  enclose  came  late  this  forenoon.  •  •  .  . 

On  reading  the  proofis  I  am  more  and  more  straek  with  the  foot, 
that  the  events  you  relate,  most  of  which  have  happened  in  my  time^ 
seem  to  me  to  have  occurred  much  longer  ago  than  they  really  did. 
The  civil  war  of  '61  has  made  a  great  gulf  between  what  happened 
before  it  in  our  century  and  what  has  happened  since,  or  what  is 
likely  to  happen  hereafter..  It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  I  were  liv- 
ing in  the  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  or  in  which  I  received  what- 
ever I  ever  got  of  political  education  or  principles.  Webster  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Romans ;  and  yet  he,  too,  made  mistakes* 
^  But  I  hope  you  will  give  a  good  prominence  to  his  solemn  protest  in 
the  Senate  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest 
things  he  ever  did.  .... 

But  I  am  interrupted.  William  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Cabot,  etc.,  and 
dinner  immediately ;  in  short,  nothing  before  the  post,  but, 

Ever  yours,  and  all  well, 

Geo.  T. 

To  Sib  Walteb  C.  Treveltan,  Babt. 

Bosroir,  U.  S.  A.,  Avgnst  81, 1801^ 
Mt  dbab  Tbbveltan,  —  My  silence  is  not  forgetfulness,  neither  is 
it  ingratitude ;  it  is  simply  old  age.  I  am  past  seventy-eight,  and, 
like  nearly  everybody  of  that  age,  I  do,  not  what  I  Kke  best  to  do, 
but  what  I  can.  I  cannot  walk  much,  and  I  foiget  a  great  deal,  and 
I  write  as  little  as  I  can.  Reading  is  my  great  resource,  and  I  have 
lately  been  much  amused  with  Crabbe  Robinson,  who  is  a  model  for 
old  men,  as  far  as  their  strength  holds  out    But  your  letter  to  me, 
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written  above  a  year  ago,  full  of  kindness  and  interesting  facts,  was 
as  welcome  to  me  as  ever,  and  so  was  the  remarkable  "  Canterbuiy 
Report,"  with  its  marvellously  condensed  appendix,  which  came  a 
few  days  ago.  On  both  I  must  say  a  word,  for  I  think,  even  from 
your  letter,  that  you  like  to  hear  talk  on  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance better  than  on  almost  anything  else.  Indeed,  it  has  long  been  a 
main  object  with  you  in  life,  —  certainly  a  most  worthy  one. 

And,  first,  you  seem  in  Great  Britain  to  have  got  hold  of  a  better 
and  more  effective  mode  of  contending  against  thin  monstrous  evil 
than  we  have  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine ;  for  you  come,  as  nearly 
as  you  can,  to  the  voluntary  principle,  which  seems  needful  in  all 
virtue,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  real  and  satisfactory  reform  in  manners 
and  morals.  But  when  union  of  efforts  is  necessary,  as  it  is  in  this 
case,  the  smaller  each  union  is,  in  moderate  numbers,  —  if  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  unions  is  numerous  enough,  —  the  more  likely  is  the 
main  general  purpose  to  be  carried.  The  most  formidable  political 
combination  of  our  times  was,  I  suppose,  the  "  Tugend-Bund  **  of 
1808,  etc,  because  it  consisted  of  an  immense  number  of  small  socie- 
ties, scattered  all  over  Germany,  but  little  connected  with  each  other 
except  by  their  one  great  object,  and  really  knowing  little  about  each 
other's  operations  and  mode  of  proceeding. 

Now,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  you  have  in  the  Province  of  Cui- 
terbury,  —  embracing,  to  be  sure,  a  huge  part  of  England, — above  a 
thousand  parishes,  hamlets,  etc,  where  money  will  not  buy  the  means 
of  intoxication.  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  it  has  been  brought  about 
without  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  attempting  to  compel  the  whole  million 
and  more  of  our  people  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  most  stringent  legis- 
lation, to  do  the  same  thing,  —  L  e.  to  stop  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  But  no  people,  and  especially  no  people  living  under  such 
free  institutions  as  ours,  can  thus  be  driven.  It  is  a  moderate  state- 
ment to  say,  that  in  Massachusetts  the  ''  Liquor  Law,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  broken  a  hundred  thousand  times  a  day.  In  Boston,  I  think  any 
man  can  get  what  he  wants,  from  a  pipe  of  wine  to  a  glass  of  beer, 
whenever  he  likes,  and  as  often  as  he  likes.  Now  this  is  a  bad  thing 
for  the  law,  the  courts,  and  the  police  generally ;  and  it  is  the  worse 
because  a  sort  of  moral  foundation  is  claimed  for  disregarding  such  a 
law,  —  I  mean,  because  it  is  claimed  that  it  makes  only  one  party  an 
offender,  when  both  parties  are ;  since,  if  I  buy  a  bottle  of  wine,  I 
tempt  the  seller  to  do  wrong  for  gain,  and  so  become  a  party  to  the 
offence. 
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But  I  will  not  cany  any  more  coal  to  Newcastle.  Ton  know,  from 
your  yeiy  able  periodicals  and  discussions  on  the  subject,  what  we  ai« 
doing  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves.  What  you  have 
sent  me  from  time  to  time  proves  it  I  only  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  our  modtu  operandi,  as  compared  with  yours.  If 
anything  is  published  here  that  I  think  you  will  like  to  see,  and  are 
not  likely  to  get  as  soon  as  you  will  care  to  have  it,  I  will  send  it  to 
you  at  once.  This  is  very  possible,  nowadays,  for  the  liquor  question 
is  getting  mixed  up  with  our  general  politics,  which  it  never  ought  to 
be»  any  more  than  a  question  in  religion.  But  such  things  can  rarely 
be  avoided  in  so  free  institutions  as  ours, — perhaps  not  in  yours 

What  you  tell  me  of  Thiebaut  de  Champagne  is  very  curious,  and 
much  of  it  new.  He  was  always  one  of  my  favorites,  from  1817,  when 
I  studied  the  earliest  French  literature  in  Paris,  under  the  advice  of 
Boquefort  and  Raynouard,  and  made  such  collections  of  books  as  they 
told  me  to  make.  But  I  never  heard  before  the  tradition  that  he 
brought  home  with  him  from  Palestine  the  "Provence  Rose,"  which 
we  cultivate  here  in  a  country  Thiebaut  never  dreamt  of ;  nor  did  I 
ever  suppose  that  there  were  such  remains  of  the  ancient  splendor  of 
Provence  as  you  describe.  Please  to  tell  me,  therefore,  when  you 
write,  —  and  I  hope  that,  remembering  my  age,  you  will  write  before 
long,  —  please  to  give  me  the  titles  of  anything  published  within  the 
last  twenty  years  about  the  old  Chansonnier,  if  it  will  give  you  no 
trouble  to  do  it  You  see  I  remember  your  old  tricks  in  Italy,  col- 
lecting all  sorts  of  books  of  local  history  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bright  of  Waltham,  to  whom  you  refer  ;  but  I 
know  his  book  about  his  English — not  his  American  —  ancestors, 
and  looked  in  it  directly  for  the  engraving  of  the  house  where  you 
were  married.  It  is  very  curious,  as  are  many  books  of  our  genealo- 
gies, tracing  the  connection  between  our  two  countries.  I  only  wish 
there  were  more  proofs  of  such  connection  dovm  to  our  ovm  times, 
and  that  they  were  heartier.  .... 

But  I  think  I  have  written  as  much  as  my  strength  will  fairly 
enable  me  to  write  at  one  time.  I  will  not,  therefore,  go  on  even  to 
say  a  word,  as  I  meant  to,  about  the  Oxford  and  Harvard  Race,  except 
to  add,  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  immense  interest  it  excited  ;  and 
that  we  can  hardly  hope,  if  your  young  men  come  here  next  year,  as  I 
hope  they  will,  that  we  can  receive  them  with  equal  fervor.  But  as 
for  manly  kindness  and  honor,  I  think  we  can  promise  all  that  any- 
body will  desire.  Yours  fSedthfully, 

Geo.  Tickkor. 
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To  J.  GL  OoQBMSLLf  EBq. 

Bbookldte^  September  7, 1809. 

Mt  dbab  Cogswsll,  -—....  We  had  »  most  i^gieeable  visit  from 
Mrs.  Barton  ^  ^d  you,  ajid  would  gladly  have  had  more  of  it  hir 
deed,  we  had  moie  &om  her,  ios  she  came  agalB  yesterday,  and  spent 
an  hour  or  two  more  talking  about ''  the  books."  She  is  a  channing 
woman,  as  she  always  was,  and  does  not  look  nearly  so  old  as  I  am 
obliged  to  remember  that  she  must  be. 

She  read  me  a  paper  which  she  had,  I  think,  shown  ypu,  dr^wn  up 
as  skilfully  as  her  fiather  would  have  done  it,  and  told  me  that  you 
were  to  have,  for  a  fortnight,  the  two  catalogues  she  brought  here 
when  she  came  with  you  on  Saturday.  I  wish  the  books  in  both 
were  well  settled  on  the  shelves  of  the  Boston  Library .t  But  I  had 
no  opinions  to  give  her  different  from  those  I  gave  her  when  you 
were  present,  to  wit,  that  she  should  make  up  her  opinion  from  the 
Vest  information  she  can  get  .... 

As  property  the  collection  is,  no  doubt,  valuable,  and  she  does  not 
purpose  to  part  with  it  without  a  proper  compensation.  But  she  ca^ 
easily  find  out  its  value.  You  are  to  help  her,  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
it,  for  I  cannot.  .... 

The  principal  matter,  of  course,  is  the  Shakespeare  collection.  Sh« 
says  that  Rodd  told  her  husband  fifteen  years  ago  that  it  was  the  fifUi 
most  important  Shakespeare  Library  in  the  world.  It  must,  I  supr 
pose,  be  higher  on  the  list  now.  At  any  rate,  there  will  be  nothing 
like  it  in  this  country  for  many  a  year,  if  th^re  ever  is ;  and  whoever 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  wanl^  to  write  carefully  and  well  about 
Shakespeare  or  the  old  English  dramfi^  must  sit  down  by  the  Barton 
books  and  study  his  subject  there,  or  else  go  to  England. 

But  I  think  Mrs.  Barton  is  not  only  a  very  winning  and  attractive 
person,  but  that  she  has  in  her  character  a  great  deal  of  her  mother, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  acute  women  I  ever  knew^ 
and  Qf  her  father,  who  made  the  Code  for  Louisiana,  ^d  who,  as  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  the  famous  proclamation.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  she  needs  little  help  in  such  a.  pwtter  as  that  of 

*  Formerly  Miss  Cora  LiyiDgston^  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston.  See 
Vol.  I.  pp.  850,  851. 

t  The  "  Barton  Libnury/'  containing  both  the  Shakespeare  collection  and  the 
misoellaneona  Ubvary  here  mentioned,  is  now  among  the  treaimies  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  It  wa3  purchased  from  Mrs.  Barton  shortly  before  her  deathy 
in  187a 
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\b»  hookf^  wMch  she  ]qiQw  «U  4Jk>u^  in  her  tmBbo^d's  Ufetixne,  ood 
all  whose  opioiooB  about  Xhem  are  faxoUiur  to  her.  She  will  not 
n^e  miita)fe<»  n/or  do  X  hmma  to  wif»  th^t  of  thinlcing  that  I  know 
more  thftQ  8tM»  and  yon  4a 

Toun  ever, 

Gso.  T1GK90R. 

To  QBsniBAL  S.  Thateil 

B08VOH,  Jannajy  26, 1870. 

My  TiBY  DBAB  OLD  FRiXNBy  <—  Thaok  yon  for  yonr  inquiry }  to 
which  I  can  only  reply,  that  the  New  Year  hegins  as  well  as  the  Old 
Year  leaves  off,  except  that  it  makes  me  no  younger,  but  adds  to  my 
days,  which  get  to  be  rather  burth«isome.  However,  that  is  no  mat*- 
ter ;  I  eat  well,  drink  well,  and  sleep  well ;  I  can  read  all  the  time, 
and  do  it ;  but  as  to  walking,  it  is  nearly  among  the  lost  arts.  But 
you  must  come  and  see. 

I  hear  of  you  in  town  now  and  then,  and  hope  for  you  constantly. 
Mr.  Minot,  who  is  older  than  you  are,  gets  up  the  hill  eveiy  now  and 
then ;  and  the  other  day  absolutely  met  here  Judge  I^iillips,  from 
Cambridge,  who  is  quite  as  old  as  ^  is.  So  I  do  not  despair.  Prac- 
ticaUy,  you  are  younger  than  I  am.  So  is  Cogswell ;  but  he  moves 
as  little,  almost,  as  I  do. 

We  all,  from  my  wife  down,  send  our  love  to  you,  and  want  to  see 
you.  We  shall  not  any  of  us  have  such  another  winter  to  move  about 
in,-— hardly  many  days  like  to^y.  Look  out,  th^efore,  for  to> 
morrow. 

Yow8fcoift^804-5,, 

Geo.  Ticknob. 

To  THE  King  op  Saxony. 

B08I09,  U.  &  A.,  Septenber  29, 1870. 
SiBB,— .  Your  Majesty  is  called  to  great  private  suffering,  as  well  as 
to  great  public  anxieties.  We  have  just  received  a  notice  of  the  death 
of  your  excellent  sister,  the  Princess  Amelia^  and  we  well  know  what 
sorrow  this  brings  upon  you  and  your  house.  She  was  so  good,  so  in- 
tellectual, so  agreeable.  Be  assured  that  we  sympathize,  in  my  home^ 
with  this  your  great  affliction.  We  can  never  forget  the  constant 
kindness  of  the  Princess  to  us  when  we  lived  in  Dresden,  and  when 
we  met  her  in  Florence.  All  of  my  family  who  recollect  her,  as  well 
as  younger  members  who  never  had  the  happiness  to  see  her,  and  very 
21* 
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many  persons  in  my  country,  are  familiar  with  her  charming  dramas^ 
and  estimate,  as  they  should,  the  bright  light  that  has  been  extin- 
guished. We  have  indeed  knovm  little  of  the  Princess  Amelia's  life 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  none  the  less  do  we  know  how 
her  loss  will  be  felt  by  those  who  were  constantly  near  her,  and 
shared  her  daily  kindness  and  thoughtful  love.  For  such  a  loss  there 
is  no  sufficient  preparation.  It  may  have  been  long  anticipated,  but 
it  comes  as  a  shock  at  last  We  can  only  submit,  and  be  grateful  for 
the  life  that  preceded  it. 

Most  heartily,  too,  do  we  sympathize  with  your  Majesty  and  yoor 
people  in  the  great  and  terrible  changes  now  going  on  in  Europe. 
....  We  can  all,  now,  cordially  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  the 
great  recent  successes  of  your  country  in  the  war  which  has  been  so 
unjustifiably  brought  upon  you,  and  can  trust  confidingly  in  their 
continuance.  In  my  house  we  watch  daily  for  the  accounts  of  what 
is  done  by  the  Saxon  troops,  and  rejoice  cordially  as  we  see  how  your 
sons  and  your  subjects  have  distinguished  themselyes,  their  King,  and 
their  country. 

Our  last  accounts,  on  which  we  can  rely,  are  of  the  surrender  of 
Strasburg.  But  we  receive  daily,  by  the  Cable,  stories  of  what  was 
done  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  earlier,  in  this  terrible  war ; 
some  true,  more,  probably,  false.  Still,  whatever  we  hear,  be  assured 
that  we  are  interested  for  Saxony,  that  we  always  desire  your  welCeue, 
yoiir  success,  your  honor,  and  that  we  can  never  cease  to  sympathize 
deeply  in  whatever  may  befall  you,  or  to  pray  God  for  your  protec- 
tion and  happiness 

Be  assured  that  I  remain^  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

Your  Mend  and  servant, 

Geoboe  Ticknor. 

Fbom  ma  Majestt,  the  Kino  of  Saxony. 

WESENSTsm,  the  17  October,  1870. 
Dear  Sib,  —  I  have  received,  some  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  29th 
of  September,  and  was  astonished,  to  see  that  you  were  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  death  of  my  poor  sister.  My  answer  to  your  last 
letter  seemed  not  yet  to  have  reached  yon,  and  I  am  uncertain  if  it 
was  written  before  or  after  this  lamentable  event,  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  part  you  take  in  my  sorrow,  and  for  all  you  say  on 
account  of  the  dear  departed.  It  was  for  me,  and  for  us  all,  a  great 
loss ;  for  me  particularly,  as  she  was  the  last  of  my  brothers  and  sis- 
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ters.  She  has  left,  in  the  whole  country,  a  veiy  good  memoiy.  Her 
last  years  were  very  retired.  In  the  year  1855  she  had  submitted  to 
an  operation  for  cataract,  which  relieved  her  at  least  of  the  almost 
complete  blindness  which  was  her  fate.  She  could  again  write  and 
read,  but  at  a  certain  distance  her  eye — the  one  was  entirely  lost — 
was  veiy  feeble.  Since  this  time  she  had  abandoned  her  authorship. 
The  political  situation  of  the  last  period,  since  1866,  preoccupied  her 
much,  and  I  believe  that  the  war  of  this  summer  has  much  contrib- 
uted to  abridge  her  life.  Yet  her  death  was  a  veiy  gentle  one.  She 
died  in  the  moment  when  the  priest  was  on  the  point  of  reaching 
her  the  sacrament,  almost  without  a  single  pang.  To  her  last  hour 
she  continued  a  true  friend  to  her  family,  and  a  sincere  and  pious 
Christian. 

I  wrote  you  already,  in  my  last  letter,  of  the  successes  of  our  arms 
and  the  honorable  part  which  my  troops  and  my  sons  have  taken  in 
it  Now  they  are  before  Paris,  and  form  a  part  of  the  blockade  of 
this  immense  city.  May  Qod  give  us  soon  an  honorable  peace,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed,  and  all  other  calamities  of  war.  The 
internal  confusion  in  France  is  a  difficulty  for  the  success  of  n^o- 
tiations. 

Adieu,  dear  Mend.    I  am,  with  the  sincerest  sentiments, 

Tour  affectionate 

John.* 

*  These  letters  closed  this  correspondence,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's  is  the  last,  from 
his  hand,  that  has  come  into  the  possession  of  his  family.  After  Mr.  Ticknor*s 
death,  King  John  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence,  as  warm,  as  simple,  and  sincere 
as  any  received  at  that  time,  and  he  afterwards  went  over  the  whole  corre- 
spondence  with  great  care,  both  his  own  and  Mr.  Ticknor's  letters,  with 
reference  to  the  present  memoir, — specified  which  of  his  own  letters  mnst  be 
ezclnded  from  publication,  and  gave  other  directions  which  have  been  dnly 
observed.  A  year  after  Mr.  Ticknor's  death,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  was 
received  in  a  private  audience  by  the  King,  in  his  cabinet,  and  before  dosing 
the  interview  his  Migesty  took  him  into  a  more  private  room,  —  where  all 
the  objects  gave  token  of  its  being  the  scene  of  his  secluded  labors  and  retire- 
ment, —  in  order  to  show  him  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Ticknor  hung  there,  desiiing 
him  to  teU  Mrs.  Ticknor  where  he  had  phu»d  it 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Qmeluiiofu 

ON  the  Ist  of  August^  1870,  Mf>  Tioknor  enieied  his  eigh- 
tieth yeai.  He  was  feeble,  but  &ee  horn  any  distinct 
bodily  ailment.  The  heats  of  summer  reduced  his  strength,  and 
later  in  the  year  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  few  days  by  a 
passing  indisposition;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  well,  though  he 
had  ceased  to  be  active,  to  rise  early,  or  to  walk  much.  All  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  were  clear.  Even  his  memory,  which  he 
himself  thought  impaired,  seemed  to  others  still  extraordinaiy, 
and  his  senses  were  all  well  preserved,  save  for  a  slight  deafneaa 
His  days  were  calm  and  cheerful ;  he  was  cordial  in  his  greet- 
ings to  his  friends  as  ever,  and  sitting  in  his  library,  surrounded 
by  the  treasures  he  had  so  faithfully  used,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  leisure  which  permitted  him  to  choose  horn  among  them 
those  best  suited  to  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  moment* 

New  Yearns  Day,  1871,  fell  on  Sunday,  but  he  had  some 
visitors  with  whom  he  talked  with  his  fomler  animation.  Mr. 
Jefferson  Coolidge, — a  member  of  the  Friday  Club,  though 
much  younger  than  most  of  its  members,  — who  spoke  of  being 
in  want  of  a  subject  for  reading,  asked  him  what  book  was 
interesting  him,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  a  volume  of  the  *^  Life 
of  Scott,"  Mr.  Ticknor  said  he  was  reading  that  for  the  fourth 
time;  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  biographies  which 
make  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literattir^  for 
the  half-century  or  more  that  opened  with  Dr.  Johnson,  more 
complete  than  for  any  other  period,  possibly  in  any  literature. 

*  He  caused  the  words  "Libris  semper  amicis"  to  be  inscribed  on  the  base 
of  a  little  statuette  of  him,  made  by  Martin  MUmore  as  a  compliment  and 
expression  of  gratitude. 
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<<Take  BosweU^"  he  said,  ''then  Souihey's  Cowper,  the  lives 
of  Mackintosh,*  Seott,  Southey,  and  so  on^  and  the  memoiis 
are  so  rich." 

With  Mr.  Chades  iFrands  Adams,  who  visited  him  that  even- 
ing, he  had  a  most  spirited  and  agreeable  ccmversatiimy  in  the 
course  of  which  ho  expatiated,  with  more  force  and  terseness  of 
expression  than  usual,  on  a  thecnry  which  had  ios  some  time 
taken  strong  hold  on  his  thoughts.  He  said  that  the  andent 
dvilixations  of  the  world  had  been  undermined  and  deslanoyed  by 
two  causes, — the  increase  of  standing  armies,  and  the  growth 
of  great  cities ;  and  that  modecn  civilization  had  now  added  to 
these  sources  of  decay  a  third,  in  the  hypothecation  of  every 
nation's  property  to  other  nations.  He  also  spoke  with  earnest- 
ness of  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  European  people  with  all  their 
present  forms  of  government,  and  of  the  reaaoBablenees  of  this 
discontoit. 

The  next  day  friends  came  to  bring  him  the  greetings  of  the 
season,  and  he  dined  with  his  children  and  grandchildren,  who 
oame  to  keep  the  little  festival  with  him.  But  on  the  third  day 
of  the  year  there  was  an  obvious  change  in  his  condition,  and 
the  first  signs  of  paralysis — though  slight  and  almost  doubtful 
-^  showed  themselves.  So  gradual  was  the  progress  of  disease, 
that  for  some  days  he  still  saw  his  Mends,  and  stiU  left  his  bed- 
room for  a  part  of  the  day,  his  mind  and  his  speech  not  being 
at  all  affected.  His  friend.  Dr.  Bigelow,  though  older  than 
himself^  took  a  share  in  the  medical  charge  of  his  case,  and 
made  him  daily  visits,  in  which  their  former  habits  of  humorous 
discussion  still  continued ;  and  once,  after  the  patient  was  con- 
fined to  bed,  the  two  old  classicists  were  heard  quoting  Greek 
together,  d  remd  fun  de  Vautre. 

Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  who  came  from  IN'ew  York  to  see 

*  This  memoir  had  a  particular  charm  for  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  and  he  often  said,  as  he  laid  it  down,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  fresh 
aad  interesting  as  in  the  first  of  his  several  rea<Un0B  of  it  With  the  ''  Life  of 
Scott "  he  continued  occupied  until  the  last,  having  just  reached  the  concluding 
volume  -when  his  strength  failed,  and  even  then  desiring  to  have  it  read  to  him, 
thus  linking  his  last  hours  with  those  of  the  friend  and  the  object  of  adm&«k 
tioft  of  his  early  days* 
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his  uncle,  having  at  this  time  asked  for  and  obtained  from  him 
a  copy  of  one  of  his  early  productions,  —  the  **  Life  of  Lafay- 
ette,"—  received  a  caution  about  it,  very  characteristic  of  the 
honest  exactness  in  matters  of  fact  for  which  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
always  marked.  He  desired  Mr.  Curtis  to  turn  to  a  passage  in 
which  he  had  made  the  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(^Igalit^)  was  on  the  staircase  at  Versailles  when  it  was  invaded 
by  the  mob,  and  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen  were  carried  to 
Paris.  '*  I  wish  you,"  he  said,  '*  to  take  notice,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  this  statement  is  not  true.  When  I  wrote  and  printed 
it,  it  was  an  accepted  hct  in  the  history  of  the  time,  believed  all 
over  Europe  then,  and  for  a  long  while  afterwards.  But  subse- 
quent researches  have  shown  that  the  Duke  was  not  there.  See 
to  it  that  the  passage  is  corrected." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  his  illness  he  was  moved  into  his  beloved 
library  for  the  last  time,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  January  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

And  60  gently  ended  a  long  life  which  had  been  filled  to  the 
brim  with  intellectual  activity,  and  with  labors  useful  to  the 
mental  life  of  his  time,  and  to  the  young  and  the  poor  around 
him.  He  died  without  suffering  or  long  decay ;  and,  like  his 
father,  he  was  ready  to  go;  like  him,  when  he  came  to  his  death- 
bed, there  was  nothing  disturbing  his  mind,  "  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  die." 

Looking  back  over  this  long  life,  we  see  an  unusual  consist- 
ency in  the  framework  of  mind  and  character  from  the  first; 
an  unusually  steady  development  of  certain  elements  and  princi- 
ples; the  whole  structure  growing  with  a  symmetry  to  which 
the  freedom  from  external  impediments  contributed  much,  no 
doubt,  but  which  was  mainly  due  to  a  well-directed  and  very 
vigorous  individual  will  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  analyze  and  describe  the  combination  of  qualities  we  see,  and 
yet  avoid  too  much  eulogy. 

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Ticknor^s  character  at  the 
period  of  his  first  return  from  Europe,  we  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing the  danger  there  was  of  his  being  isolated  from  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  the  culture  he  had  gained  through  twofold  means ; 
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through  his  brilliant  experience  in  European  society,  and  his  un- 
tiring use  of  that  and  of  all  his  other  opportunities.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  his  attractive  qualities,  with  his  sincere 
desire  to  be  useful  to  the  community,  saved  him  from  this  peiiL 
He  had  earnestness  and  zeal,  entire  purity,  consciousness  of  high 
intentions,  and  a  resolute  will.  His  love  of  truth  and  right 
being  so  often  shocked,  his  hatred  of  baseness  or  corruption,  and 
distrust  of  fanatics  and  demagogues,  so  often  roused,  —  these  very 
virtues  sometimes  gave  him  an  appearance  of  intolerance  and 
loftiness ;  but  the  impression  passed  away,  if  the  person  receiv- 
ing it  had  any  further  opportunity  of  testing  Mr.  Ticknor's  char- 
acter and  bearing. 

His  special  mental  gifts,  a  quick  apprehension  and  a  retentive 
memory,  were  both  remarkable.  These  were,  as  they  generally 
are,  accompanied  by  a  thirst  for  acquisition,  which  his  parents 
had  naturally  developed  in  the  direction  of  literary  culture,  since 
they  possessed  it  in  some  measure  themselves,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  stimulate  it  in  others.  We  can  see,  too,  indirectly,  in 
his  early  letter,  describing  Lord  Jeflfrey's  visit  to  Boston,  what 
was  the  tone  of  conversation  and  manners  —  somewhat  measured 
and  formal,  but  full  of  thought  and  real  courtesy  —  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  then  small  town  where  he  was  bom,  and  that 
tended  to  develop  the  qualities  and  resources  most  prized  in  his 
own  early  home. 

But  his  later  development  was  greatly  due  to  moral  qualities 
acting  on  and  directing  his  intellect ;  for  in  him  a  healthy  and 
manly  nature  was  trained,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  indul- 
gent home,  to  self-control,  industry,  and  the  highest  respect  for 
truth  in  every  fonn.  These  three  elements,  joined  to  his  two 
special  mental  gifts,  made  him  a  scholar,  earnest,  exact,  disinter- 
ested, and  faithful ;  and  a  gentleman  whose  good-breeding  and 
most  winning  manners  caused  him,  from  the  early  period  of  his 
youth  when  he  first  passed  the  borders  of  his  native  New  Eng- 
land, to  be  welcomed  in  refined  society  everywhere. 

To  his  moral  qualities  it  was  due  that  he  continued  always 
in  an  attitude  of  inquiry,  always  craving  more,  and  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  that  he  held  himself,  until  he  was  twenty-eight 
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jeais  old,  in  a  ptooestt  6f  education  euch  as  most  youtha  ate  apt 
to  conaider  unnecaBeary  after  twenty  or  twent j-K)ne. 

When  he  was  young,  the  best  plea  it  seemed  possible  to  make 
before  the  bar  of  £urope  for  the  intellect  of  America  was,  that 
the  raw  matetial  Was  abundant,  but  the  appliances  for  educar 
tlon  so  imperfect  that  originality  had  no  chance  of  obtaining 
justice,  for  want  of  scholarship  to  place  it  w^  before  the  world. 
Mr.  Ticknor  felt  this  Want ;  but  before  he  sought  to  supply  it 
abroad  he  had  provedj  that>  when  the  eager  thiwt  was  accom- 
panied by  certain  moral  attributes,  attainments  were  possible, 
even  here,  sufficient  to  place  their  possessor  in  full  communion 
with  the  more  fortunate  inhabitants  of  countries  which  offered 
every  means  of  mental  training. 

Ko  better  discipline  of  mind  conid  hars  been  secured,  in  the 
most  famous  schools  and  tmiversities,  than  was  attained  by  him 
with  the  defective  means  and  amidst  the  simple  customs  of  New 
England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  No  betfer  foundation 
for  success  of  the  highest  kind  could  have  been  laid  than  that 
which,  when  he  Was  a  boy,  made  self-mastery,  integrity,  and 
love  of  work  the  essentials  of  his  daily  life  as  much  as  the  air 
he  breathed.  No  better  foundation  than  this  dxi»  be  laid  for 
such  continual  progress  in  thought,  as  is  the  product  of  knowl- 
edge stored  and  methodized,  and  of  moml  purpose  always  riring 
as  the  knowledge  advances. 

To  his  moral  qualities,  again,  wa^  due  his  paramount  and  ob- 
vious purpose  of  making  his  knowledge,  his  experience,  and  his 
thought  of  use  to  others,  especially  to  the  young,  and  of  placing 
all  his  powers  at  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  great  vivacity  and  earnestness  of  his  nature  oould  not, 
with  all  his  self-mastery,  be  always  restrained  from  too  great 
vehemence  and  pertinacity  in  discussion,  but  irritation  was  rarely 
made  obvious  in  words.  His  disinterested  aims  were  cherished ; 
his  natural  cheerfulness  he  cultivated  as  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  manliness  and  kindness,  and  of  religion;  therefore, 
though  he  was  often  disposed  to  be  anxious,  and  to  exercise 
great  caution  in  the  afiEkire  of  daily  life,  he  was  iievSr  depressed 
or  discontented.    When  inevitable  trouble  (Mr  annoyance  came^ 
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in  large  matters  or  small,  he  held  his  peace ;  and  the  habit  of 
finding  grievances,  or  of  hiding  the  real  blessings  of  life  behind 
imaginary  ills,  was  far  from  his  disposition.  There  was  nothing 
affected  or  artificial  about  him,  for  his  whole  nature  was  too 
strong  and  sincere,  even  if  his  life-long  consideration  for  others 
liad  not  checked  such  weakness ;  and  there  was  no  eccentricity 
in  his  ways. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  wise  self-knowledge  and  resolute 
will,  that,  having,  like  many  other  men,  formed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  judicious  to  retire  from  responsibilities  and  duties  before 
the  judgment  is  weakened  by  age,  unlike  most  other  men,  he 
acted  on  this  opinion.  Four  or  five  years  before  his  death  he 
resigned  all  responsibilities  and  trusts,  even  giving  the  charge 
of  his  property,  at  last,  to  his  son-in-law,  and  employing  his 
daughter  in  small  matters  of  business,  by  which  she  gained  in- 
struction, but  of  which  he  must  have  been  reluctant  to  abandon 
even  the  practical  charge. 

Thus,  at  all  periods,  we  see  the  vigorous  will  and  the  vigorous 
intellect  moulding  each  other. 

These  volumes  consist  so  much  of  the  writings  of  him  who  is 
their  subject,  that  his  opinions  and  qucdities  are,  perhaps,  as 
fairly  shown  as  they  were  even  in  intimat-e  intercourse,  and, 
uniting  these  more  personal  and  private  compositions  with  his 
published  works,  his  intellectual  gifts  are  made  apparent.  That 
he  appreciated  wit  and  imagination,  without  possessing  them 
in  large  measure,  and  that  his  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts  was  that 
of  a  healthy,  quick  intelligence,  carefully  trained  by  observa- 
tion, rather  than  a  spontaneous  instinct,  will  be  seen  without 
disparagement.  As  a  student  of  character,  he  was  vigilant, 
thoughtful,  and  kindly,  his  recorded  judgments  of  persons  being 
very  rarely  pointed  by  a  severe  remark  of  any  sort ;  or,  if  any 
severity  is  found  in  his  letters  and  journals,  it  is  sure  to  rest  on 
some  moral  ground.  He  was  not  disposed  to  be  satirical,  though 
he  was  sometimes  stem,  and  his  principle  was  always  to  weigh 
his  judgments  carefully  and  to  be  just.  If,  however,  he  had 
noted  a  fact  in  the  career  or  the  character  of  a  man  which  dis- 
tinctly indicated  a  moral  want  in  his  nature,  he  never  forgot  it. 
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The  welcome  he  received,  before  he  attained  his  majority, 
among  the  clever  men  of  his  own  community,  —  lawyers,  preach- 
ers, and  merchants  who  had  seen  the  world ;  Mr.  Jefferson's  ap- 
probation of  him  as  a  representative  of  American  youth,  shown 
by  his  voluntary  offer  of  letters  of  introduction  for  Europe; 
Madame  de  Stael's  detennination,  after  her  children  had  seen 
him  enough  to  describe  him  to  her,  that  she  would  see  him 
whether  her  physicians  gave  permission  or  not, — are  but  the 
early  signs  of  the  attraction  and  resources  he  bore  about  him. 
His  early  experience  of  society  in  Paris  and  London  was  calcu- 
lated to  ingraft  on  the  somewhat  grave  and  formal  courtesy  of 
his  home  circle  more  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind  in  con- 
versation, and  to  introduce  the  same  element  into  the  expression 
of  that  deference  and  politeness  which  are  the  unselfish  essence 
of  high  breeding. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  his  name  was  widely  known,  and  his 
character  and  intellect  were  respected  wherever  in  Europe  and 
America  they  were  familiar,  and,  after  its  dose,  tokens  of  this 
were  abundantly  given  in  public  and  private  channels.  Societies 
honored  him ;  many  notices  of  him  appeared  in  the  public 
prints ;  the  poor  missed  his  ready  compassion*  But  among  the 
testimonies  called  forth  by  his  death  there  was  one  which  ex- 
pressed with  singular  felicity  a  thought  that  existed  in  many 
minds.  A  youth  of  seventeen,  who,  like  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents, was  familiar  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  house,  showed  his  father 
a  passage  in  Cicero's  "  De  Senectute  "  as  being  singularly  appli- 
cable to  their  venerable  friend,  especially  in  its  concluding  sen- 
tence :  "Cujus  sermone  ita  turn  cupide  fruebar,  quasi  jam  di^^- 
narem,  illo  extincto,  fore  unde  discerem  neminem,"  —  I  enjoyed 
his  conversation  as  if  I  had  had  a  presentiment  that  after  his 
death  there  would  be  no  one  from  whom  I  could  learn  any- 
thing. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  MR.  ELISHA  TICKNOR  TO 
HIS  SON  GEORGE,  DURING  HIS  ABSENCE  IN  EUROPE, 
1815-1819. 

BosTOM,  Sunday  Evening,  ApiH  16, 1815. 

My  dearest  and  best  op  Sons,  —  I  hope,  and  pray  God,  that 
this  journey  may  terminate  for  you  better  than  any  one  has  to  those 
who  have  travelled  for  similar  purposes.  I  can't  but  believe, — Deo 
voUnte, — should  you  improve  the  opportunities  put  into  your  hands, 
it  will  prove  greatly  to  your  advantage,  should  you  live — which  may 
God  grant  —  to  return  to  your  native  country  again.  Our  trial  on 
our  last  parting  was  more  than  we  could  bear  for  the  moment ;  but, 
overcome  as  we  were,  nothing  but  an  entire  reliance  on  God  could 
support  either  your  mother  or  me.  We  committed  you,  immediately 
on  your  quitting  our  shore  and  turning  your  eye  with  a  last  look  on 
our  town  and  country,  to  God,  depending  on  him  for  support  and 
comfort,  and  relying  on  him  to  protect  and  encourage  your  heart 
while  absent,  and,  when  it  seemeth  to  him  good,  to  return  you  to  us 
again  in  safety  and  in  health. 

This  evening  the  good  man,  Mr.  Savage,  is  with  us*  He  is  good, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  here.  Your  note  by  the  pilot  is  just 
handed  to  us  by  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Watson.  Thank  you  heartily 
for  this  favor,  for  this  little  remembrance.  We  had  better  do  as  you 
say,  my  son,  —  "we  are  now  only  to  think  how  soon  we  shall  meet 
again.''  This  little  scrap,  which  contains  so  much,  is  a  precious  mor- 
sel to  us.  We  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to  unite  with  us  on  this 
point 

Monday,  17.  —  How  often  have  we  thought  of  you,  my  dear  son, 
since  our  parting  hands  were  separated  !  The  weather  has  been  fine 
with  us.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  heavens  seemed  to  favor 
your  departure,  and  to  tell  you,  while  you  are  doing  your  duty,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear. 
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Tuesday,  18.  —  ....  I  liave  this  day  bought  four  yearling  ewes 
and  one  yearling  ram  of  the  Montarco  Meiino  breed  flock,  which  I 
have  long  wished  to  be  interested  in.  I  now  own  Merinos  of  the 
three  great  travelling  flocks  of  Spain,  viz.  of  the  Guadaloup,  Paular, 
and  Montarco.  I  keep  them  in  distinct,  separate  flocks,  that  I  may 
know  in  a  few  years  which  flock  gives  the  finest  and  laigest  fleece, 
and  keeps  in  flesh  and  health  with  the  least  trouble. 

Friday y  21. —  ....  One  thing  I  forgot  to  recommend  to  you 
before  you  went  away ;  that  is,  to  use  technicals  in  conversation  much 
more  freely  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  They  form, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  when  properly  used,  another  language, 
and  raise  a  man,  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges,  as  far  above  the 
common  level  of  literary  men,  as  they  are  raised  above  the  common 
level  of  the  vulgar.  I  don't  wish  you  to  use  them  on  all  occasions, 
however  trifling ;  but  never  talk  with  a  chemist,  a  botanist,  or  with 
philosophers  and  scientific  men,  without  being  able  to  use  them  as 
freely  as  you  are  able  to  use  your  alphabet 

Monday f  24. —  ....  You  have  now  commenced  a  great  under- 
taking. I  hope  it  has  been  begun  with  prudence  and  deliberation, 
and  that  it  will  terminate  without  any  r^^t  on  your  part.  All  you 
now  have  to  do  is,  to  be  honest,  to  be  faithful  to  yourself,  and  do  jus- 
tice to  your  credentials  ;  and  then,  if  you  live,  you  will  return  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  your  favor.  Yours  is  no  common  case.  They  believe  you 
will  do  them  justice.  Travel  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman  — 
in  the  habit  and  simplicity  of  a  literary,  modest  gentleman,  which 
will  never  fail  of  recommending  you  wherever  you  go  —  than  in  the 
style  of  a  man  of  property,  of  one  at  leisure,  or  of  one  travelling  for 
pleasure  alone,  which  is  not  your  case. 

Thursday,  27. — I  have  just  heard  Captain  Roulstone  announce,  as 
he  passed  our  window,  this  morning,  that  Bonaparte  was  in  Paris,  at 
the  head  of  80,000  men.  Pho  ! !  It  may  be  true,  but  I  don't  believe 
it 

I  begin  to  be  quite  reconciled  to  your  absence,  in  the  anticipation 
of  what  you  will  be  when  you  return,  —  the  use  and  happiness  you 
will  be  to  me,  your  friends,  and  your  country.  A  short  absence  can 
be  of  no  use  to  you.  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  a  long  and  useful 
one  ;  and  I  am  sure  this  course  will  make  the  last  part  of  your  life 
pleasant  to  you,  and  honorable  to  me  and  yourself.  I  can  look  for- 
ward and  see  you,  every  week,  and  every  month,  employed  in  some 
part  of  Europe  in  acquiring  something  which  will  be  useful  and 
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pleasant  to  you  in  after  life.  So  long  as  you  continue  to  be  the  kind, 
discreet,  wise,  and  dutiful  son,  so  long  I  shall  anticipate  all  I  can 
wish  in  one  who  has  been  so  long  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents 
and  Mends ;  and  so  long  I  shaU  continue,  even  to  the  end  of  my  life, 
to  aid  and  assist  you,  and  make  the  path  of  life  easy  and  pleasant  to 
you.  .... 

August  9. —  ....  The  great  object  of  your  journey  I  am  sme  you 
will  keep  in  mind,  and  never  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
vi2.  to  improve  in  solid  science,  the  arts,  and  literature,  and  in  the 
knowledgeof  men,  as  well  as  to  leani  to  describe  the  former,  and  those 
of  the  latter,  on  paper  with  so  much  candor  and  justice  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  every  one  who  reads  after  you.  ....  And  also,  from 
what  you  see  and  discover,  to  learn  how  to  improve  and  economize  in 
living,  so  as  to  live  genteelly,  respectably,  and  even  profusely  on  a 
small  and  narrow  income.  ....  You  have  not  left  your  home  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  describing  the  lawns,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
tope  of  mountains,  the  columns  of  smoke,  the  villages, — except  for 
amusement,  and  as  shades  to  ornament  your  other  improvements, 
which  may  be  often  and  happily  interspersed ;  but  you  have  left  your 
father  to  grow  wiser  and  better, — to  learn  how  to  be  more  useful  to 
yourself,  your  Mends,  and  your  country. 

November  6.  —  ....  Savage  comes  to  see  us  every  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  feithful  and  as  constantly  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Gk)od 
and  channing  as  he  is,  it  is  not  my  son,  my  only  son,  whom  I  love 
and  esteem  so  much.  It  is  not  George,  whom  I  have  so  often  seen 
sitting  by  us,  and  amusing  us  with  his  own  composition,  or  by  some 
well-written  piece  of  another,  or  giving  us  some  outlines  of  his  plans 
and  his  studies,  which  he  meant  to  pursue  in  some  future  time.  These 
are  scenes  now  past  and  gone,  and  when  they  wiU  return  again  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  your  aged  parents,  Qod  only  knows.  You  are  in 
his  hftuHR.  .... 

By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  want  to  know  all  about  our  affairs  at 
home,  and  what  we  have  been  doing  since  you  left  us.  We  remain 
here  in  the  old  house,  myself  in  the  great  chair  reading,  or  at  my 
table  writing  or  settling  my  accounts,  while  your  mother  sits  by  me 
knitting,  sewing,  or  talking,  as  she  pleases ;  but  we  are  often  talking 
about  you,  looking  at  your  likeness,  and  telling  a  thousand  things  you 
would  say  and  do,  if  you  were  only  with  us,  and  sitting  by  us  as  you 
used  to  do.  But  this  is  what  we  can't  have.  Everything  now  is  in 
imagination,  although  sometimes  it  seems  almost  to  be  a  reality ;  and, 
when  it  is  so,  the  happiness  is  inexpressible,  and  I  almost  start  from 
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my  seat,  and  when  I  come  to  myself,  I  say,  Omne  at  rectum.    Gaudeo 
te  e$8e  prcuentum  mecum  in  imaginatione,  .... 

January  9y  1816.  —  In  your  absence,  I  dare  say,  you  will  never 
interest  yourself  in  the  politics  of  any  nation.  Eveiy  nation  has  her 
own  peculiarities,  and  her  party  feelings  and  politics,  and  is  as  tenar 
cious  of  her  own  opinions  as  we  are,  or  have  been,  in  this  countiy. 
As  every  individual  in  a  nation  is  as  tenacious  of  bis  own  opinion  as 
the  nation  herself,  so  you  will  be  willing  he  should  enjoy  it  without 
any  opposition.  I  know  you  are  not  violent  in  any  of  your  opinions, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  best  traits  in  your  character,  and  it  will  always, 
should  you  live,  give  you  comfort  and  consolation  in  old  age. 

October  22.  — Your  No.  46  tells  us  that,  although  you  have  given 
us  accounts  of  duels  and  disturbances  among  the  students,  yet  you 
have  no  interest  in  any  of  their  concerns,  but  associate  with  few, 
and  those  are  professors  of  the  University,  who  can  be  of  use  to  you 
in  all  your  pursuits.  This  course  I  approve,  and  it  must  be  of  great 
advantage  to  you.  I  never  supposed  you  would  associate  or  become 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  students.  ....  Your  No.  49,  of  July  6, 
tells  us  also  that  you  are  a  little  sad.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  You 
are  too  far  from  home  to  be  sad.  Brighten  up,  my  son,  we  wHl  do  all 
for  you  we  can.  We  can't  be  on  the  spot,  you  know.  You  must  act 
the  father,  the  mother,  and  son.  We  could  do  no  more  were  we  with 
you.  Do  the  best  for  yourself  you  can,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
Your  studies  go  on  well,  you  say.  That  is  great.  This  ought  to 
rouse  you  from  your  sadness,  and  I  am  sure  it  will.  You  are  study- 
ing systematically,  you  say,  the  moral  and  political  state  of  Germany 
under  Professor  Saalfeld.  I  hope  all  your  studies  will  be  pursued 
systematically,  so  that  you  can  call  them  into  use  whenever  necessity 
requires.  This,  I  think,  has  so  long  been  your  practice  that  it  has 
now  become  habitual 

November  4.  —  ....  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  found  such  old  and  pleasant  friends  and 
companionable  gentlemen  as  Professor  Blumenbach  and  Judge  Zach- 
aria.  You  may  remember,  my  son,  that  when  you  can  please,  and 
satisfy,  and  command  their  attention  and  esteem,  and  give  them  a  fair 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  you,  they  will  be  infinitely  more  useful 
to  you  than  young  men  of  great  learning,  who  lack  in  wisdom  and 
experience.  Therefore,  if  you  mean  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
aged,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own 
way,  and  you  will  be  improved,  and  they  will  be  pleased.  Sut  they 
should  never  be  contradicted,  nor  be  told  "  I  have  often  thought  so 
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myself.''  And  what  gives  me  great  comfort  is,  that  I  have  always 
found  this  spirit,  to  ihe  fuU,  in  your  kind  and  benevolent  heart,  and 
always  ready  to  give  credit  for  it  in  others.  .... 

November  9.  —  ....  You  wrote  me,  in  your  No.  46,  of  June 
the  5th,  that  you  recite  German  .to  Dr.  Schultze,  and  read  aloud  to 
him,  in  some  book,  as  I  desired,  which  requires  some  considerable 
exertion  of  the  voice.  This  I  like.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  it  from 
you.  I  wish  you,  however,  my  son,  in  this  part  of  your  improve- 
ment, to  understand  me  distinctly.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
for  you  to  read  aloud  to  a  German,  as  it  is  that  a  German  should  read 
aloud  to  you.  Select  one  of  the  finest  oratorical  readers  in  Gottingen, 
whose  voice  is  round,  and  full,  and  melodious.  Place  yourself  twenty 
feet  from  him,  if  possible.  Request  him  to  select  and  read  aloud 
to  you  a  pathetic  oratorical  piece  in  German.  Such  a  piece,  if  possi- 
ble, as  will  command  all  the  powers  of  speech  and  eloquence.  .... 
Twenty  pieces  thus  read  to  you  by  him,  and  in  turn  by  you  to  him, 
in  his  tone  of  voice,  would  do  you  ten,  twenty,  yes,  thirty  times  as 
much  good  as  it  would  for  you  to  read  to  him  first,  and  in  the  com- 
mon way,  at  common  distance,  and  in  common  language.  It  is  the 
tone  of  tbe  voice,  and  the  attitude  of  a  polished  German  scholar, 
which  you  need,  to  be  able  to  read  and  speak  German  well,  like  a 
German  gentleman  and  scholar.  Do  the  same  in  Paris,  in  Rome,  in 
London,  and  what  you  will  hear  and  see  otherwise,  at  the  bar,  and 
frt)m  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  conversation,  without  any  particular 
exertion  of  your  own,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  your  purposes, 
and  all  my  expectations,  which  are  but  few,  although  you  may  think 
they  are  many 

You  may  imagine,  by  my  writing  to  you  so  much  and  so  frequently 
on  the  improvement  of  time,  and  on  the  economy  of  your  expenses, 
that  I  am  not  only  very  much  concerned,  but  that  I  am  very  solici- 
tous about  you.  If  you  have  any  such  idea  as  this,  you  are  greatly 
mistaken.  I  have  no  fear,  except  for  your  health  and  happiness.  If 
you  suppose  Professor  Stuart  and  I  expect  too  much  from  you  and 
Everett,  you  and  he  should  not  write  such  flattering  accounts  to  Dr. 
Kirkland  and  Savage,  of  the  advantages  which  Gottingen  possesses 
over  Cambridge  and  other  universities  in  this  country.  So  long  as 
you  and  he  draw  such  strong  comparisons,  and  tell  us  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  possesses  ten  times  the  advantages,  and  that  a 
student  can  progress  ten  times  as  fast  under  her  auspices  as  one  can 
under  those  of  our  universities,  what  must  be  the  fair  expectations 
of  those  to  whom  you  two  young  gentlemen  write  ?    That  you  ought 
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to  write  the  truth,  and  the  whole  troth,  just  as  it  strikes  your  mind,  I 
don't  doubt  Whether  it  ought  to  be  communicated  by  private  letters 
to  your  Mends,  or  by  your  journal,  I  do  not  know.  Your  friends,  I 
know,  will  expect  everything  in  letters,  therefore  I  would  write  but 
few  letters,  and  those  I  would  write  in  my  best  style,  and  write  my 
sober,  honest  opinion,  without  any  exaggeration.  .... 

Fdfruary  8, 1817.  —  I  read  carefully  your  letter  to  me  of  the  9Ui 
,  of  November  last,  No.  69,  as  well  as  both  of  yours  to  Dr.  Kirkland, 
and  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  had  done  long  before,  and  as  you  have 
learnt  by  my  letters  before  now,  that  a  seat  at  the  University  is  much 
more  congenial  to  your  taste,  genius,  and  habits,  in  my  opinion,  than 
to  be  employed  on  the  boisterous  and  vexatious  ocean  of  law  and 
politics.  After  reading  your  letter,  and  examining  the  subject  with 
care,  and  fearing,  by  the  contents  of  your  letter,  that  I  had  misstated 
to  you  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  me  and  Dr.  Kirk- 
land, at  two  several  times,  I  called  on  him  and  handed  him  your 
letter  in  the  affirmative,  which  he  read,  and  was,  to  appearances,  much 
pleased,  as  I  really  thought  he  was.  I  soon  found  that  my  statement 
to  you  was  correct 

....  To  see  Athens,  my  son,  is  not  worth  exposing  your  life,  nor 
the  time  nor  the  money  you  must  spend  to  see  it  Whatever  time 
you  spend,  let  it  be  for  useful  purposes,  —  let  them  be  like  seed  sown 
in  a  rich  soil,  from  which  we  may  expect  some  thirty,  some  sixty* 
and  some  an  hundred  fold.  While  I  think  of  it,  I  will  here  state, 
that,  however  corrupt  may  be  the  character  of  Lord  Byron,  and  how- 
ever much  you  ought  to  despise  both,  yet  he  is  entitled,  as  a  stranger, 
to  your  thanks  and  gratitude  for  iiis  kindness  and  attention  to  you 
while  in  London,  and  for  the  fieusilities  with  which  he  furnished  you 
for  Greece.  Tet  I  hope,  should  you  hereafter  meet  him  anywhere  on 
the  Continent,  that  you  will  seek  no  further  acquaintance  with  him. 
It  wiU  be*  of  no  credit  to  you  in  this  country. 

March  22.  —  Since  I  returned  from  Hanover,  my  dearest  and  best 
of  sons,  I  have  not  been  very  deficient  or  neglectful,  as  the  multi- 
plicity of  my  letters  show  the  fact  To  sit  down  quietly  by  myseli^ 
and  write  to  my  son,  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  enjoy ;  except 
when  I  learn  he  is  well,  prosperous,  and  studious,  judicious  and  happy, 
and  relying  on  Qod,  with  an  honest,  thankful  heart  for  aU  the  ben- 
efits he  enjoys,  and  for  all  the  improvements  he  has  made.  When  I 
hear  you  are  well,  and  healthy,  and  contented,  and  pleased,  you  know 
not  the  joys  of  your  father's,  your  mother's  heart  These  joys  you 
never  vnU  know,  you  never  can  know,  till  you  become  a  &ther 
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youiselfl  Perliaps,  tinder  your  present  circumstances,  you  may  im- 
agine, yon  may  peraoade  yourself^  that  no  parents  can  feel  more  for 
their  children  than  you  feel  for  your  parents,  and  your  near  fxienda 
and  relations.  I  hope,  my  son,  you  will  never  have  such  sensations, 
such  pangs  for  us  as  we  have  fdt,  and  still  feel,  for  you,  exposed  as 
you  are  to  temptations,  to  sickness,  and  loss  of  life.  We  pray  God  to 
pTesenre  your  life,  and  return  you  to  the  arms  and  affections  of  your 
parents  and  Mends.  .... 

April  24.  —  ....  [As  to  the  time  of  his  return.]  I  have  always 
meant,  whenever  I  wrote  you,  to  leave  it  altogether  with  you ;  but 
to  extend  it  beyond  four  years  from  the  time  you  left  I  did  not 
feel  willing.  But  I  have  consented,  in  several  letters,  to  your  remain- 
ing abroad  long  enough  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  two  professorships, 
and  to  remain  till  you  were  satisfied  that  you  had  done  your  duty. 
We  have  consented  to  this  deprivation  altogether  for  your  good,  for 
your  happiness,  my  son,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  so  much  desires  to  see,  and  embrace,  and  enjoy  th^ 
society  of  their  son  as  we  do  ;  but  we  fed  we  aie  called,  at  this  time, 
to  make  sacrifices  which  we  before  had  never  thought  o£  Now,  you 
see,  my  son,  I  am  explicit  enough  to  be  perfectly  understood,  and  that 
you  do,  as  to  the  time,  as  you  think  best  Make  yourself  happy 
and  comfortable.  Shun  everything  that  does  not  lead  to  improve- 
ment ;  keep  yourself  from  temptatioi^ ;  be  just  and  honest ;  love 
your  father  and  mother,  as  you  always  have  done ;  remember  your 
friends,  they  certainly  don't  forget  you. 

Janvairy  17,  1810.  —  I  wrote  you  on  the  first  inst  by  way  of  New 
York,  my  dearest,  my  best  of  sons,  to  give  you  the  distressing  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  your  beloved  mother  ;  and  no  mother,  I  trust, 
was  ever  loved  better  by  a  son  than  she  was  by  you,  and  no  mother, 
I  believe,  ever  loved  a  son  better  than  she  loved  you.  But  she  is 
gone,  I  trust,  to  a  better  world.  ....  I  am  now  very  anxious  and 
very  uneasy  to  hear  firom  you,  and  I  grow  more  and  more  so  as  the 
time  of  your  absence  draws  nigher  and  nigher  the  close.  Notwith- 
standing my  feelings,  I  can't  consent  to  your  placing  yourself  upon 
the  high  seas  for  home  till  the  best  season  for  crossing  the  Atlantic 
arrives.  Then,  I  pray  you,  my  son,  put  yourself  on  board  a  sound 
ship,  with  a  trusty  and  an  intelligent  captain,  and  come  home  in  God's 

own  time Your  sainted,  your  now  glorified  mother  often 

spoke  of  the  season  of  your  return  in  the  spring  ;  and,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  sickness,  —  when  her  strength  was  so  gone  as 
to  her  it  appeared  impossible  she  could  ever  recover,  — she  b^ed  I 
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would  write  to  yon,  and  tell  you  not  unreasonably  to  mourn  for  the 
loss  of  your  mother,  but  to  do  your  great  work  in  your  absence  faith- 
fully in  the  fear  of  God,  that  you  may  return  honorably  to  your 
friends  and  to  your  profession,  in  which  she  trusted  and  hoped  and 
believed  you  would  be  useful  to  yourself  and  Mends,  and  serve  God 
in  your  day  and  generation ;  and  hoped  you  would  remember  it 
would  be  but  a  short  time  before  you  must  go  to  her,  —  she  could 
never  return  to  you  again.  **  Tell  him,  also,  not  to  come  out  in  the 
cold,  distressing  season,  but  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  come  in  the 
pleasant  season.  Ah,  I  know  my  son.  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  I  know 
I  have  long  experienced  his  prudence  and  good  judgment  in  all  his 
affairs  and  all  his  arrangements.''  She  charged  Savage  to  b^  you  not 
to  regret  your  last  year's  absence,  but  remember  it  is  all  right ;  we 
ought  not  to  complain,  —  it  is  God  who  has  done  it,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  submit  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

She  made  all  her  arrangements  in  relation  to  her  funeral,  and  made 
several  little  presents  to  those  she  loved.  .... 

My  son,  I  am  satisfied,  as  yet,  with  everything  you  have  done,  and  I 
believe  your  friends  who  are  worth  satisfying  are  as  much  so  as  I  am. 
If  you  come  home,  my  son,  with  the  same  moral,  pious,  and  well-ground- 
ed principles  as,  I  trust,  you  had  when  you  left  me,  you  will  be  to  me 
that  comfort  which  I  can  never  express  to  you  without  tears  in  my 
eyes,  nor  without  such  feelings  as  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press  Farewell,  my  son.    God  bless  you,  wherever  you  are, 

and  return  you  in  safety,  in  God's  own  time,  to  the  aims  and  affec- 
tions of  your  father  and  friends. 

Elisha  Ticenob. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

EEVIEWS  AND  MINOR  WRITINGS. 

1812.  On  Moore's  Anacreon. 

*<  On  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

<<  On  Sermons  hj  the  late  Rev.  S.  C.  Thatcher. 

1816.  On  Michael  Stiefl. 

1824.  On  Griscom's  Tour  in  Europe. 

**       On  Scenes  in  Italy,  hy  an  American. 
^<       On  Free  Schools  of  New  England. 

"       Outlines  of  the  life  of  General  Lafayette.    North  American 
Review.    Reprinted,  London,  1826. 

1825.  On  Amusements  in  Spain. 

"       Remarks  on  Changes,  etc,  in  Harvard  College, 

1826.  Memoir  of  N.  A.  Haven. 

1827.  On  Works  of  Chateaubriand. 

1831.  On  Works  of  Daniel  Webster. 

1832.  Lecture  on  The  Best  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Living  Languages. 
1849.    On  Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster. 


APPENDIX  C. 

LITERARY  HONORS. 

181G.  Mineralogical  Society  of  Jena. 

1818.  Royal  Academy  of  History,  Madrid. 

1821.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston. 

<^  American  Academy  of  Languages  and  BeUes-Lettres,  Boston. 

1826.  Columbian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1828.  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

1832.  Royal  Patriotic  Society,  Havana. 

1833.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 
1846.  American  Ethnological  Society,  New  York. 
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1850.  Doctor  of  Lavrs,  Harvard  Collie,  Maasachuaetts. 

^  Doctor  of  Laws,  Brown  University,  Bhode  Island. 

"  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  London. 

**  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 

1857.  Institute  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Arts,  of  Lombardy. 

1858.  Doctor  of  Laws,  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 
'^  Historical  Society  of  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

1864.  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

1866.  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia. 

**  Doctor  Literarum  Humaniorum,  Begents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Albany. 
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BEQUEST  BY  MR.  TICKNOR,  TO  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY,  OF  HIS  COLLECTION  OF  SPANISH  AND  PORTU- 
GUESE  BOOKS. 

Whek  Mr.  Ticknor's  will  was  proved,  the  following  article  in  it  was 
made  known  :  — ■ 

Ninth.  On  the  death  of  my  wife  I  give  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
where  I  was  bom,  where  I  have  lived  a  long  and  happy  life,  and 
where  I  hope  to  die,  all  my  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages ;  and  I  further  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
same  city  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  the  probate  of  this  my  will,  the  same  to  be 
always  kept  by  the  said  city  safely  invested  at  interest,  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  specified.  But  I  make  these  two  bequests  to  the  city 
of  Boston  only  in  trust  for  the  following  purposes,  and  no  other,  to 
wit:  — 

(1.)  That  in  the  course  of  each  and  every  five  years  during  the 
twenty-five  years  next  succeeding  the  receipt  by  the  said  city  of  the 
said  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  the  said  city  shall  expend  not  leas 
than  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages  and  literatures,  or  in  one  of  them,  and  fur- 
thermore expressing  it  as  my  wish,  but  not  as  my  requirement^  in 
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oider^  80  far  as  may  be,  to  insure  the  purchase  of  books  already  de- 
termined to  be  worth  possessing,  that  no  books  shall  be  so  pnrchased 
daring  said  twenty-five  years,  nor  afterwards,  from  the  income  of  the 
said  fhnd  of  four  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  not  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  one  edition  at  least  five  years,  —  it  being  my  will  that 
every  book  porchased  at  any  time  from  the  income  of  my  said  fund 
of  four  thousand  dollars  shall  be  a  book  of  permanent  value  and 
authority,  and  neither  newspapers,  periodicals,  nor  other  popular  pub- 
lications not  likely  to  be  of  lasting  consideration. 

(2.)  That  no  person  whatever  shall,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, except  for  binding  or  needful  repairs  in  binding,  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  from  the  proper  rooms  of  the  Public  library  any  of 
the  books  hereby  bequeathed  or  for  the  purchase  of  which  provision  is 
hereby  made,  but  that  within  such  rooms,  and  at  all  such  times  and 
hours,  and  xmder  such  restrictions  as  the  Trustees  or  other  lawful  man- 
agers of  the  said  Library  may  deem  expedient  or  reasonable,  each  and 
all  of  said  books  so  bequeathed,  or  so  purchased,  shall  be  freely  acces- 
sible for  reference  or  study  to  all  such  persons  as  may  be  permitted  to 
resort  .to  said  Library  or  to  use  it. 

(3.)  That  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years  aforesaid,  and  in  each 
and  every  year  thereafter  forever,  the  said  dty  of  Boston  shall  cause 
the  income  of  the  said  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars,  but  no  part  of 
the  principal,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  of  permanent 
value,  either  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  or  in  such  other 
languages  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Li- 
brary, or  other  persons  having  lawful  charge  of  the  same,  but  always 
under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  hereinbefore  expressed,  namely, 
that  the  same  shall  be  used  only  in  the  proper  rooms  of  the  said 
Library,  and  never  lent  abroad  or  out  of  them. 

(4.)  That  none  of  the  books  bequeathed  by  me  as  aforesaid,  or  to 
be  purchased  from  the  income  of  the  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  as 
aforesaid,  shall  at  any  time  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  given  away ;  but 
that  they  shall,  if  not  inconvenient,  be  kept  together,  like  the  Bow- 
ditch  and  the  Parker  collections  now  in  the  said  Library. 

(6.)  That  if  at  any  time  the  fund  aforesaid  shall,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  become  diminished,  then  at  least  one  half  of  the  annual  in- 
come thereof  shall  yearly  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  full  sum 
of  four  thousand  dollars  shall  be  made  good  again. 

(6.)  But  in  case  the  city  of  Boston  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for  the 
space  of  one  year  after  the  probate  of  this  my  will,  to  accept  the  said 
bequests  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  money,  on  the  trusts  and  con- 
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ditions  hereinbefore  set  forth,  or  shall  at  any  time,  after  accepting  the 
same,  fedl  or  neglect  fedthfully  to  fulfil  each  and  all  of  said  trusts  and 
conditions,  according  to  their  true  spirit  and  intent,  then,  and  in  either 
of  said  cases,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  books,  manuscripts,  and 
money  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  dty 
of  Cambridge,  for  the  use  of  the  Qeneral  Library  of  said  College,  upon 
the  same  trusts  and  conditions,  so  for  as  the  same  can  be  applicable 
to  the  said  General  Library,  giving,  as  I  do  hereby  give,  to  the  said 
President  and  Fellows,  full  power  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  said 
books,  manuscripts,  and  money,  or  any  of  them,  from  the  said  city  of 
Boston,  or  from  any  person  or  persons  who  may  have  the  same,  or 
any  of  them,  in  his  or  their  possession. 

About  two  months  after  Mr.  Ticknor's  death,  Mr.  W.  S.  Dexter,  on 
behalf  of  the  Executors,  informed  the  City  Council  of  the  dty  of  Bos- 
ton, through  the  Mayor,  that  Mrs.  Ticknor  had  offered  to  relinquish 
her  right  to  retain  the  books  thus  bequeathed  to  the  city ;  and  the 
City  Council  accepted  the  bequest,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  will.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject by  the  City  Council,  April  4,  1871,  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Library,  April  26 ;  and  the  books  were  removed  to  the  Library  build- 
ing at  once. 
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note. 
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Dareis,  Charles  8  , 1. 816  note ;  letters  to,  24, 
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844,  878,  879, 894, 896,  897,  896.  889,  401, 
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])«  GandoUe,  A.  P.,  I.  IM,  166. 
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Dino,  Dno  de,  II.  91. 
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Don,  General  Sir  George,  1. 286  and  note. 
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cln*f  notea  to,  Index  of,  467. 
DonUn,  Proflweor,  II.  894, 896. 
Doene,  M.  and  Madame,  U.  180. 
Doudan,  X.,  n.  104, 126, 181, 148, 864. 
Donglaa,  Lady,  1. 180. 
Downle,  Sir  John,  I.  288, 240, 24L 
Downahlre,  Dowager-MarehioneM  of,  L  268, 

296,296. 
Downahlre,  Marquen  of,  I.  296. 
Dowfe,  Thoniaa,  11.  417, 418. 
Doyle,  IL  876. 
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Doyle,  Star  Franda,  L  442,  446, 447,  H.  140. 
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DuTexgler  de  Hauranne,  n.  181, 186. 
Dwtght,Ml«Anna,I  896w 
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Dyoe,  Bey.  A.,  n.  181. 
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Bekbardateln,  Baron,  L  177. 
BdgBWorth,  Mlee  Honora,  L  427.   AeBean- 
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Edgeworth,  Mta  Maila,  L  446, 468,  IL  118, 

119,  280;  opinion  of  G.  T.,  L  892;  virft 

to,  426-482;  letten  from,  888,  IL  174 

note;  letten  to,  174, 188, 196,219. 
Bdgaworth,  Mn.  B.  L.,L  426, 427 and  note, 

428 ;  death  of;  482  note. 
Edgeworth,  Riohaid  LoreU,  L  427, 428,480, 

48L 
Edgewwthtown,  Tisits,  L  426-482. 
EdheUertha,  atoiy  of,  L  881-888. 
Ifidinbnxgh,  Tlsitf,  L  278-282;  loclety  in, 

276;Tlflitf.IL161-164. 
Bhrenbeig,  G.  G.,  II.  882. 
Biehhom,  Prolteor,  L  70, 76, 79, 80, 82, 84. 

96,  m. 
Etededel,  Count  and  Gonntoii,  L  486. 
Blgln,  Gounteei  of,  II.  126. 
Elgin,  Serenth  Eari  ot  L  279. 
Eliot,  Mies  Anna,  L  884  and  note,  886.    Sft 

Tloknor,  Mra.  George. 
Eliot,  Min  Catherine.     See  Norton,  Mn. 
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letten  to,  L  881, 840. 
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■hip  at  Harrazd  CoUege,  I.  885  and  note. 
Blot,  Suniul,  II.  420. 
Blleflmere,  Earl  and  Gounten  of,  U.  82SL 
Elllce,  Colonel,  L  279. 
BUice,  Edwanl,  n.  STL 
Blliee,Mr.,II.  181. 
BUioe,  Tonng,  U.  140. 
Blliot,  Author  of  "Com  Law  Rhymes,"  L 

441. 
Blnul^,  Peter,  I.  58  and  note^ 
Blphlnstone,  Right  Hon.  Monnt-Stnart,  n. 

88, 70,  72, 154. 
Elwin,  Rer.  W.,  H.  886, 837, 868. 
Bmmet,  Thonum  Addis,  1. 89, 40, 41  note. 
Bmpeon,  William,  n.  152, 164, 155. 
Bncke,  J.  F.,  n.  882. 

Bngland,  Tisite,  I.  48-68,  261,  288-272, 
285-298, 404-448,n.  144-158,186-188, 
811,817,822-827,857-400.      . 
Bppes,  Mr.,  1. 81. 
Eroolanl,  Prince,  II.  88. 
Brsch,  ProfeMor,  I.  HI,  112 
Erring,  Geoige  W.,  1. 186, 187. 188,  212. 
Bnoiquis,  Don  Jqian,  I.  219. 
Eacorial,  1. 196, 197, 214-216. 
Bskelen,  Baron,  II.  10. 
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L  8  note,  4. 
Europe,  Tidts,  I.  49-299,  402-511,  II.  1- 

188,821-400. 
Bustis,  GoTemor,  L  20. 
Bmett,  Alexander  Hill,  1. 11, 12, 816  and 

note,  845,  880, 459  note. 
Brerett,  Edward,  I.  12,  49,  68. 71,  77, 80, 
84.  121,  816  and  note,  IL  281,  258, 269 
note,  288, 804  and  note,  805, 806, 808, 817, 
820,  425,  489,  448,  458,  466;  letters  to, 
268, 284, 800,  811, 818,  816, 824, 825, 418, 
424;  letters  from,  808, 809 ;  death  of,  469 
and  note,  470  and  note. 
Brerett,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  I.  845. 
Brerett,  William,  II.  809, 470. 
Rynud,  M.,  n.  116, 129, 188, 184. 
lljrnani,  Uadame,  IL  188. 

FABEi,M.,n.  57. 

TUoonierl,  Prince,  n.  52. 

Falcke,  Hofrath,  1. 124. 

Falkenstefai,  Dr.  Charles,  1. 465. 476, 482. 

Falmouth,  Yiscount,  I.  412. 
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27L 
Fsnar,  Professor  John,  1. 382, 865. 
FfcuiW,  Charles,  n.  102, 108, 106, 114, 124, 

127.180. 
Fea,G.,  L179. 
Feder.  Professor,  I.  77. 
Felton,  C.  C,  n  256  note,  810, 446  note. 
"  Ferdinand  snd  Isabella,"  n.  142, 148, 147. 


148,  151.  161,  162,  179,  190.    Compand 

with  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  IL  209, 246. 

Ferdinand  TIL,  Khig  of  Spain,  L  191, 206, 

212. 
Ferguson,  Dr.,  I.  417. 
Fesch,  Cardinal.  1. 181,  n.  64  and  note. 
Fiacchl.  Abb6,  U.  90  and  note. 
Filipowica,  Madame,  L  406. 
Fisher.  Joshua  Francis,  U.  469. 
Fitvgerald.  Loxd.  I.  501. 
FitqNitrick.  Lady.  II.  176. 
FitawilUam,  Hon.  George,  II.  853. 
FitBwilliam,  Lady  Charlotte,  n.  178.  868. 

869, 882,  896. 
Fitiwilliam,  Third  Earl,  I.  486,  487,  489- 
445,  n.  144, 169, 178, 868, 862,  882,  898 ; 
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880. 
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168. 
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CoUege,  1. 861, 862, 868  note. 
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Forbin,  Count,  I.  255, 257. 
Ford,  Richard.  IL  256  and  note,  256  note, 

269,822.885. 
Foister,  Hofrath  Friedrich,  L  498, 495. 
FUrster.  Professor  Karl.  I.  476,  482,  H.  480 

and  note. 
Forti,n.48,88. 
FossombronI,  Count,  IL  49. 
Foster,  Sir  Augustus.  IL  40, 41. 
Fox,  Colonel  C.  J.  (General),  L  408.  II.  870. 
Fox,  Lady  Mary,  L  408,  409. 
Fnmcisoo,  Don,  Prince  of  Spain,  I.  206. 
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Franklin,  Lady,  L  426. 
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nor  principal  of,  I.  2. 
Fnnklin,  Sir  John,  1. 419, 42d,  421, 422, 426. 
Freeman,  Rer.  Dr.  J.,  L  17,  86,  581. 
Frere,  John  Hookham,  1. 264, 267,  H.  406. 
"  Friday  Qub,"  H.  445  and  note. 
Frisbie,  Professor,  I.  866. 866. 
Fromel,  Mr.  Paul,  n.  818. 
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Fnl]«rtoii,Mn.,n.l68. 
Falton'B  steMn  frigatei,  1. 27. 
Fonfihal,  Count,  1. 177, 179, 268. 

Oabuilu,  OnKKAL,  IL  67. 
Gabilem,  Princfl,  U.  69,  67, 82. 
GabrieUi,  Prinoen,  n  60,67,68,82. 
Qaetaao,  Ifucheie,  II  61,  70, 79.    See  8er- 


Gflgem,  Baron,  1. 122, 128. 

Gatoffl,  Caidinftl,  n.  71. 

Qalitain,  Prinoea,  U.  £6. 

OallAtin,  Albert,  I.  142, 148, 144, 146,  262, 

U.  121, 226. 
G«lIoiB,J.  A.  C.,1.148. 
Guinett,  Mn.  E.  S.,  II.  81  uid  note. 
Gannett,  Ber.  B.  8.,  notice  of  G.  T.,  I.  827 

and  note,  IL  81  and  note,  82. 
GanB,  ProftiBor,  L  494,  n.  106. 
Gan7,Don  M.  de,  1. 191, 192, 196, 212. 
Gardiner,  Maine,  Tisita,  1. 887,  886,  U.  426, 

440. 
Gardiner,  Vn.  B.  H.,  n.  425, 465 ;  letter  to, 

L895. 
Gardiner,  Ber.  Frederic  T.,  n.  468. 
Gardiner,  BeT.  J.  S.  J.,  L  8,  IL 
Gardiner,  B.  H.,  I.  816  note,  837,  H.  425, 

440  ;  letters  to,  410,  468,  464. 
Gardiner,  William  H.,  II.  449, 485. 
Gamett,  Mrs.,  11. 122. 
Gaskell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  I.  489. 
Ga8kell,Mrs.  E.C.,n.847. 
Gasparin,  Count,  n.  181. 
Gaston,  William, L  81 
Gauss,  Prolbssor,  I.  70. 
GajrangoB,Don  Pascual  de,II.  162  and  note, 

181,  182,  216,  246,  255 ;  letters  to,  246. 

247,249,269. 
Ganera,  Abb«,  n.  42. 
Gell,  Sir  William,  L  175. 
Gener,  I.  8i6. 

Geneeeo,  Tislts,  II.  225  and  note,  281. 
Geneva,  visits,  L  152-158,  n.  86,  87. 
Genlis,  Madame  de,  n.  891. 
Geological  Society  and  Club,  II.  176. 
George  (lY.),  Prince  Begent,  I.  67. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  visits,  I.  28,  80,  88. 
Gerbazd,  B.,  H.  58,  59,  66, 828, 829. 
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L  11, 26,  26 ;  higli  and  low,  87. 
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German  metaphysics,  I.  96-99. 
German  political  and  moral  state,  1. 102, 

108. 
German  Universities,  L  89, 90, 102. 
Gesenins,  W.,  I.  111. 
Gibraltar,  visits,  L  235, 236. 
Gibson,  John,  n.  860,  899. 
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Gilford,  William,  L  68, 00, 62, 294. 

Gilbert,  Davies,  L  405,  U.  182. 

Girod  de  I'Ain,  II  18L 
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note,U  78,74,79,85. 
Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  B.,  n.  878, 425. 
Glenelg,  Lord,  n  862,868,865,886,871. 
Gloucester,  Dooheas  of,  U.  14& 
Godley,  J.  B  ,  n  858, 868, 866 
Godwin,  WilllaB^  and  Mrs.  W. ,  1. 180, 294. 
Goethe,  WoU^g  A.  von,  L  118,  114, 115, 

165, 211,  455, 490  note,  600. 
Goldsboroui^,  Oapt.  U.  S.  N.,  II.  8ia 
Golti,  Count,  I  122. 
Gonnles,  librarian,  Madrid,  L  107. 
Gott,  Messrs.,  L  488 
Gotdngen, !.  11, 805;  G  T.  arrives  st. 69; 

U(!»  there,  70 -107,  116-121;  dssniption 

of,  74, 75. 
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Club,  85 ;  secret  sodetlss,  90-98. 
Gourieir,  Count,  I.  487. 
Goyon,  Count,  11.  844, 847. 
Graham,  Lady  James,  I.  407. 
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bishop  of,  228, 229  and  note,  282 ;  Cathe- 
dral of,  229. 
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and  note,  279,  II.  162. 
Granville,  Countess  of,  II  878, 874, 881. 
GranvUle,  Sul,  n.  141.  862, 865, 878, 874. 
Grassi,  Padre,  1. 198  note. 
Graves,  I>r.,L  420, 421. 
Gray,  Francis  Calley,  I.  81,  818  and  no«e. 

828, 871,  IL  79,  85, 100, 184, 191.  207, 229 

and  note,  288  and  note. 
Gray,  Thomas,  I.  285. 
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Society,  II.  176. 
Greenouglx,  Horatio,  11.  48  and  note,  76; 

letter  to,  241  and  note. 
Greenough,  William  W.,  11.  814,  817,  820, 

826,  444,  445  and  note ;  letter  to,  3Si. 
Greg,  William  Bathbone,  II.  65,  167,276, 

861,862. 
Gr^ire,  Count  Bishop,  1. 180, 143. 
Gregorovius,  Ferd.,  11.  844. 
Gregory,  Mr.,  II.  164. 
Grenville,  Mr.  Thomas,  II.  177. 
Grey,  Earl,  1. 295, 408. 
Grey,  Sir  George,  I.  411. 
Griffiths,  Professor,  I.  419. 
Grillpaner,  Frans,  II.  8. 
Griscom,  Professor,  1. 296. 
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Qoikqai,  Count,  1. 217, 218. 

Guild,  Mr.  and  Mn.  B.,  IL  229. 

auild,  Bunuel  Bliol,  II.  226. 

GoUfoid,  Loid,  L  176. 

QoiUeiiMad,  II.  182. 

Gnlaot,  Vnui^oia,  I.  256,  814,  n.  104,  109, 
119,  12Q,  126, 129. 180, 181, 184, 186, 186, 
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HAAn,I.482. 

Hsle,  Nathan,  1. 12. 

Hall,  Gapt.  Badl,  II.  8  and  note,  IS. 

flallam,  Uenxy,  1. 68,  U.  144, 145, 146, 148, 
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letter  fhnn,  268. 

Halle,  TiflitB,  1. 110. 

Hamboroogb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  11. 877. 
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Hamilton,  Sir  George,  I.  601. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  n.  162,  168,  164; 
Lady,  168, 164. 

Hampden,  Dr.,  Bialiop  of  Henftnd,  II.  875. 

Hampden,  Mies,  II.  880. 

Hampton  Court,  11.  882, 888. 

Hand,  Profeeeor,  1. 116. 

HanoTer,N.  H.,  L  8  note,4,6, 6, 8C4,886and 
note ;  Eliaha  Ticknor  dies  there,  2, 886. 

HanoTer,  Tisita,  I.  77. 

Hareourt,  Colonel,  11.  828, 876, 877,  878. 

Haroourt,  Lady  Catherine,  n.  876, 877, 878. 

Hareourt,  Lady  Bonn,  n.  891. 

Hareourt,  Rbt.  William  Tefrnon,  1. 424,486, 
486. 487,  n.  890,  891..  892 ;  Mn.,  I.  487, 
U.  890,  891,  892. 

Hareourt,  (Sir)  WllUam  TemoD,  II.  878. 

Hardegg.  Count,  n.  6. 

Hardenberg,  Prince,  I.  485. 

Hare,  Francto,  IL  76  and  note,  79,  80, 82 ; 
Mrs.,  n.  82. 

Harness,  Ber.  William,  1. 411, 416  note,  H. 
871. 

Harper,  Charles  Carroll,  11. 66. 

Harper,  (General  Robert,  1. 861. 

Harpers,  Messrs..  U.  266. 

Hanris,  LeaTitt,  n.  118  and  note. 

Harrison,  George,  1. 198  note. 

Harrowby,  Second  Earl  of,  n.  828. 

Hartibrd  ConTeution,  1. 12  - 14. 

Hartibrd,  risltt,  L  14 

Harvard  College,  G.  T.  nominated  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in,  1. 116 ;  accepts,  120 ;  enters 
on  Profefsorship,  819  -  826 ;  attempted  re- 
fbrms  in,  858-809,  879,890-401;  Tiews 
for,  n.  422, 428 ;  made  LL.  D.  in,  606. 


Hatfield.    i%e  Salisbvy. 

Hatherton,  Baron  and  Baroness,  n.  87^ 

Hatton,  Tisits,  I.  62. 

Haven,  Miss,  I.  68. 

Haven,  N.  A.,  1. 128  note,  816  note,  886, 887, 
II.  486;  letters  to,  I.  28,  49, 68, 888,  864, 
869 ;  letters  flrom,  864  note,  877  note ; 
death  of,  877  ;  memoir  of.  877, 880 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  I.  880,  II.  400. 

Hawtrey,  Dr.,  II.  872, 879. 

Hayne,  Colonel  Robert  T.,  I.  851. 

Hayward,  Abraham,  IL  871, 872, 878, 881 

Hayward,  Dr.,  IL  810, 464. 

Hayward,  Dr.  G.,  n.  460. 

HaiUtt,  William,  L  298, 294. 

Head,  Lady,  IL  868, 866, 867, 869, 872,  884, 
886, 886, 897, 888, 889, 416. 424,  426,  426, 
428,482,478,479,487 

Head,  Sir  Edmund,  II.  149,  180,  272,  868, 
864, 865, 867, 869, 871, 884.  886,  886, 897, 
886,  424,  486,  438,  489;  letters  to,  289. 
270,  276,  285, 288, 289, 292, 298,  406,  406. 
400,  416, 426, 427, 482,  488,  484,  461, 468, 
471, 474, 476,  477, 481 ;  letters  fbom,  406, 
429 ;  death  of,  482  and  note. 

Head,  Sir  Francis,  L  880,  IL  177, 182. 

Heber,  Richard,  L  2S4, 267. 

Heeren,  Profiassor,  I.  80. 

Heidelberg,  Tisits,  1. 124,  II.  100, 101,  827. 

Heinrieh,  Professor,  II.  28,  29, 80. 

Heldewier,  II.  41. 

Helps,  (Sir)  Arthur,  n.  874. 

Hercolani,  Prince,  1. 166, 188. 

Herder,  Baron  tou,  L-  478. 

Hermann,  Professor,  1. 106, 112. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  n.  176, 178. 

Hertsbeiig.  Countess,  L  467. 

Hess,M.,n.  87. 

Heyne,  Professor,  I.  96, 106, 106. 

Hlgginson,  Barbara.   &cPerldns,Mn.S.G. 

Higghison,  Stephen,  1. 12, 18. 

Hillard,  George  Stiltanan,  I.  826  note,  891 
note,  II.  192, 196, 280, 266  note,  271,  2B9, 
201,  861,  862  note,  402  note,  420, 446  note ; 
letter  to,  284;  edits  fourth  edition  of 
*'  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  262  note. 

Hlllhonse,  Mr.,  1. 14. 

HIU,  Lord  Arthur,  I.  442. 

Hobhouse,  (Sir)  John  C^am,  1. 166. 

HofWyl  School,  II.  85. 

Hogg,  James,  1. 278. 

Hogg,  Mr.,  I.  416. 

Holland  House,  I.  2B5, 406, 418,  H.  176, 181, 
861,867,870,878,888,881 

Holland,  Lord  (Third),  L  268, 264, 266,  267, 
294,  406, 418, 422,  n.  146,  147,  149,  160, 
176, 182;  Spanish  library,  I.  457;  Lady, 
264  and  note,  266, 408, 409,  n.  147. 149, 177. 

Holland,  Lord  (Fourth),  II.  859,  866,  878, 
884;  Lady,  867, 869, 878, 879, 888. 
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HolUod,  Dr.  (Sir  Henxy),  I.  446,  H.  146, 
161, 152, 268, 82S,  871, 884,  439. 468. 

noUand,  Queen  of,  II.  871,  881. 

HoUood,  Mr.,  II.  479. 

Holmaf,  Dr.  0.  W..  II.  810. 

Hopkinaon,  Fruicis,  1. 16. 

Hopkinaon,  Jadge,  1. 16. 

HopUnMD,  Mtb.,  I  16. 

Homer,  Fmncb,  II.  160, 468. 

Homer,  Leonard,  II.  832,  868,  409. 

Homer,  Mrs.  L.,  II.  882,  858,  868,  860,  409. 

Uoamer,  Mies  Harriet  G.,  II.  871, 888, 884. 

Hoow  of  Commons,  G.  T.  called  before  Com- 
mittee of,  I.  416 ;  debate  in,  416;  debate 
in,  n.  878. 

HouM  of  Lords,  debate  in.  II.  866. 

Hooston,  General  S..  I.  872, 878,  874. 

Hiiber,  Francois,  L  166, 167,  II.  87. 

Hober,  V.  A.,  II.  260. 

Hubner,  Julius,  II.  829. 

Hudson  RiTer,  visits,  I.  886, 11.  282. 

HUgel,  Baron  Ton,  11.  Ill,  112. 

Httlsemann,  ClieTalier,  II.  268. 

Hnmboldtj  Baron  Alexander  Ton,  1. 128, 128, 
180, 184  and  note,  186, 188, 146, 146, 264, 
266.  267, 268  note,  268,  496,  499,  600,  601 
II  3, 4,  20  note,  260,  816,  880  and  note, 
882,  883,  889,  840,  841 ;  letter  flrom,  411 ; 
letter  to,  414. 

Humboldt,  Mad.  Ton  (Wllbelm),  1. 177, 178, 
II  69. 

Humboldt,  Wllhelm  Ton,  II.  41L 

Hume,  Colonel,  I.  447. 

Hume,  Joseph,  U.  156, 167. 

Hunt,  Jonathan,  I.  7,  881. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  I.  282, 294. 

TVPAMTABO,  DUQUB  DEL,  I.  206. 

Irring,  Washington,  I.  281,  298,  479,  492, 
II.  247,  248,  266  note,  464  ;  letter  to, 
246. 

Isehl,  II.  81. 

<'  Italians,  The,"  by  Mr.  Bucke,  i^ted  by 
a  London  audience,  I.  281. 

Italinski,  1. 179. 

Italy,  Tisits,  I.  160-184,  II.  87-90,  885- 


Jablonowsei,  Princess,  TI.  88  and  note. 

Jackson,  General  Andrew,  I.  480. 

Jackson,  Judge,  I.  40, 871 

Jakobs,  Professor,  I  111,  112. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  II.  201,  202. 

Jamieson,  Robert,  I.  276. 

JanTier,  M.,  II.  106, 120. 

Jaroke,  Dr.,  11. 1, 8, 6, 11. 

Jardine,  Mr..  II.  874. 

Jarris,  Charles.  I.  20. 

Jaubert,  II.  138, 186. 

JeHbrson,  Thomas,  President  U.  S.,  1. 16, 68, 


110, 212, 846, 846, 877,  II.  488 ;  O  T.  rle- 

ita,  84-88,  848,  849;  hb  philoeophy,  87  ; 

opinion  of  Bonaparte,  801 ;  plans  fiir  uni- 

Tersity,  801,  806;  letters  firam,  800,  808 

and  note ;  eulogy  im,  878. 
Jeffrey,  Francis  (Lord),  1.80,42,48-47,277, 

280,  II.  146, 147, 148, 160, 161, 164,  485. 
Jersey,  Oounteas  of,  I.  188,  269,  296,  287. 

410, 11. 466. 
Jewett,  C.  a,  n.  804  note,  806,  810,  813. 

814. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  I.  68, 66 ;  "  The  Club," 

n.  476,  478;  life  of,  482. 
Johnstone,  Judge,  I.  881. 
JotnTille,  Prince  and  Prinoeas,  U.  882. 
Jones,  Commodore,  I.  878. 
Jones,  Mr.,  II.  66. 
Jordan,  Baron  Ton,  I.  461,  478. 
Jomard,  E.  F.,  II.  117, 126, 188, 141. 
Jouberton,  Anna,  1. 188,  U.  88. 
Joufflroy,  n.  133. 
Jourdain,  OamUle,  1. 266. 
Jouy,y.  B.  de,II.106,141. 
JuUus.  Dr.,  II.  260 ;  letter  to,  260. 
Jusnf,  n.  188, 134, 187. 

KAHLDBr,  BAEOims,  L  488. 

Kaltenbaeok,  IL  2,  8. 

Kane,  Mr.,  I.  376. 

KJstner,  Professor,  I.  76,  77. 

Kean,  Edmund,  I.  67, 127. 

Keating,  Dr.  OUTer,  1. 10. 

KeibUnger,  Ubnzian  of  Molk,  n.  28. 

Kemble,  Stephen,  I.  281,  282. 

Kempt,  Sir  James,  II.  176. 

Kenn^,  M[r.,  I.  406. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  I.  486, 487. 

Kent,  James,  OhanoeUor,  L  888-840,  880, 

II.  200, 226. 
Kenyon,  Edward,  11. 1. 
Kenyon,  John,  I.  411  and  note,  418,  II.  144, 

146,  148,  181,  182,  188,  828;  totten  Id, 

212,228,291. 
Kenyon,  Mis.  John,  I.  466. 
Keatner,  A.,  H.  68,  68,  64, 66, 72,  84. 
Kestoer,  Charlotte  Buff,  I.  78. 
Kildaie,  Marquis  of,  II.  168. 
King,  Ruhis,  I.  860,  861. 
Kinglake,J.A.,II.878,382. 
Klngsley,  Profeesor,  1. 14. 
KirkUnd,  Dr.,  President  of  Harraid  Collate, 

1.882,866,860,888;  Ietterlo,3Sl-8S8. 
Klopstock,  F.  G.,  1. 126. 
Kmety  General,  II.  878. 
Knapp,  Professor,  1. 112, 118. 
Koennerita,  Ton,  II.  116. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  n.  276. 
Kranse  of  Welsstropp,  I.  476,  TI.  10. 
Kremsmttnster  Monastery,  II  27-80. 
Kuzte  of  St.  Flofian,  U.  26, 26, 87. 
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Laboucheeb,  Hdoit  (Lord  Tumtoo),  I.  408, 

411,  II.  d:^  871, 872, 386, 482. 
Labouchere,  Lady  Hazy,  11.  872,  385, 886. 
La  Caieta.  U.  835. 
La  Carolina,  I.  228. 
Lacerda,  I.  246, 247,  240. 
Laeretelle,  Charles,  1. 188-135, 189. 
Laikyette,  General  Blarquis  de,  I.  139, 143, 

161, 162, 166, 267, 268, 844  and  note,  360, 

851,11106,494. 
La&jette,  lAadame  de,  II.  106. 
La  Fontaine,  Auguste,  1. 112. 
Lagrange,  TMts,  L  161, 162. 
La  Gra^ja.    See  St  IldefonBo. 
Laharpe,  General,  IL  86, 86. 
Lake  George,  vlgitB,  II.  281  and  note,  289. 
LaUemand,  General,  II.  118. 
Lamartine,  A.  de,  L  470  note,  U.  116, 117, 

119, 128, 186, 187. 141 
Lamb,  Charles,  L  294. 
Lamb,  Sir  Frederic,  II.  1. 
Lansdowne,  Marchionen  of,  L  413, 416,  XL 

161. 
Lansdowne,  Harqness  of,  L  268. 264, 430,  II. 

146, 146, 161,  259, 828,  824,  826, 368, 866, 

871,880. 
U  Place,  Maitiois  de,  I.  266. 
La  Place,  Blarquis  de,  Jeune,  IL  131. 
Lardner,  Dr.  Dionysius,  I.  426  and  note. 
Latour^Maubourg,  Marquis  de,  II.  61. 
Latrobe.  John  H.  B..  11.  468. 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of.  L  264. 
Lausanne,  risitii,  1. 162, 166,  n.  86, 86. 
La^al,  Montmorency,  Due  Adrien  de,  1. 128, 

187,  188,  189,  196,  194  note.  204  note, 

209,  210,  212-214,  218,  268.  296,  309, 

811 ;  letters  firom,  808, 806;  death  of,  807 

note. 
Lawrence,  Hon.  Abbott,  n.  260  note,  300, 

802. 
Lawrence,  James,  II  804. 
Lawnnce.  Mrs.  James,  U.  824, 847. 
Leake,  Colonel,  11. 166. 
Lebanon,    Conn.,    EUsha    Tloknor    bom 

there,  L  1. 
Ubanon.N.  H.,L4,6. 
Lebrun,  P.  A.,  IL  116, 181. 
Le  Chevalier.  J.  B.,  1. 181. 
Le  CleT«.  General,  1. 128. 
Le  Fleming,  lAdy,  I.  484. 
Legar6,  Hugh  Swinton,  I.  278  note.  460, 

488,  489,  n.  204  note,  486 ;   lett«'re  to, 

191  and  note,  196,  197,  198,  207,  210, 

211 ;  death  of,  212, 218  and  note. 
Leghorn,  vidts,  1. 188. 
Leibnits  MSS.  in  HanoTer,  I  78. 
Leipsig,  Tisits,  L  107,  n.  813.  816,  330. 
Lenox,  Robert,  1. 16. 

LeuBoni,  Marchen,  11. 48,66.67.  88, 91, 92. 
Upsiufl,  Dr.,  K.  R.,  U.  68, 84, 882. 


Lerehenfeld,  Baron,  II.  1, 2, 6,  7, 11, 19. 
Leslie,  C.  R.,  I.  889  and  note,  IL  181. 
Lesseps,  Baron  J.  B.  B.,  I.  248. 
Lesseps,  Ferd.  de.  II.  364, 381. 
Lewis,  George  Comewall  (Sir  G.  C),   II. 

180, 823,  368, 366, 386, 468 ;  death  of,  461, 

462  and  note. 
Lewis,  Lady  Theresa,  II.  823,  859,  366,  370, 

372,886.462.     5rr  Lister,  Lady  T. 
Lewis,  M.  0.,  I.  67, 166. 
Leyser,  General  Ton,  I.  466, 476,  486, 491. 
lichtenstein,  Professor,  I.  601. 
UeTen,  Prince,  I.  881. 
Lieven.  Princess,  II.  120. 
Lindenau,  Baron  von,  L  457,  468, 460,  464, 

476,489.491,11190. 
Lisbon,  vL  its,  1  243,  2C0. 
lister.  Lady  Theresa,  1  407  and  note,  418, 

II  147. 
Lister,  Mra  Thomas.     See  Lady  Theresa. 
Lister,  Thomas,  1  407  note,  418,  II  148. 
Litta,  Biarcheseand  Marchesa,  XL  95, 96, 97. 
Litton,  Mr.,  1421 
Liverpool,  visits,  1  49,  297,  296,  402-404, 

II  821, 400. 
Uvingston,  Edward,  1  123,  360,  861,  380, 

881, 882,  U  118,  488. 
Livingston,  Judge,  I.  39. 
Uvingston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maturin,  I.  386. 
Uvingston,  Mrs.  Edward,  1  360, 351, 381, 

382,  II  488. 
Llangollen,  visits,  I.  51, 62. 
Uoyd,  Professor.  1  406. 
Lockhart.  John  G. ,  U  147, 179, 189. 
Lockhart,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  I.  407 
Lohrmann,  W.  G.,  1  469,  482. 
London,  Tower  of,  I  446.  447. 
London,  visits.  1  6164-68,261,263-267, 

289-298,406-418.445-449,11144-156, 

176-183,  311,  812,  321-327,  357-376, 

378-387. 
Long,  Professor  George,  1  848. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W  ,  I.  899,  H.  196, 204, 

479 
Longfellow,  Stephen,  1  14. 
Loretto,  visits.  I.  167. 
Lough,  John  Graham,  11.  152. 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  II  16, 

19, 108, 109, 110,  111,  112. 121, 122, 186. 
Louvois,  Marohioness  de,  1  263. 
LoveU,  Mrs  ,  I.  286,  II  166. 
Lovering,  Professor  J. ,  II.  810 
Lowe.  Rev  Mr  ,  I.  440.  441,  445. 
Lowe.  Right  Hon  Robert,  II.  380. 
Lowell,  John,  I  389,  866,  860 
Ldwenstein-Wertheim,    Princess,   I.  487, 

489 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  U.  179. 
Lucca,  visits,  n.  94.  96 
Ludolf,  Count,  II  69  and  note,  70, 79, 80. 
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a,  L  177. 

LiuhingtoQ,  MxB. ,  IL  72. 

LUtdchaa,  M.  de. ,  1.  476  and  note,  491. 

LUtfelehau,  Madune  ld»  dA,  L  476, 481, 482, 
488,  486,  491,  IL  884. 

LtitM>w,  Count,  II.  76,  842. 

Lttteow,  Coonten,  II.  76. 

Lozmooie,  Minimi,  L  482  note,  II.  178  and 
note. 

I^eU,  Charles  (Sir  Charles),  IL  176,  197, 
208, 219, 228,  224, 244  note,  269  note,  294, 
818,  829, 867, 868, 869, 868, 864,  866, 867, 
889,  870,  429,  487 ;  lettexs  to,  216,  216, 
280, 284,  240, 268, 2n,  278, 276,  287, 296, 
407,422,480,446,460. 

LjeU,  Colonel  H.,  U.  800. 

Ijell,  Mrs.  (Lady),  II.  197,  298,  228,  291, 
294, 818  and  note,  822,  828, 829,  867, 868, 
869,  868, 864, 866, 867, 869, 870, 428, 482, 
460;  letters  to,  437,  489,  449. 

Ljman,  Mrs  Theodore,  I.  10. 

lorneh,  John,  I.  889  note. 

I^ndhont,  Lord  Chancellor,  L  448,  XL  866, 
871. 

Haoaulat,T.  B.,  IL  200  note,  269  note, 

828.  824,  826,  861,  862,  866,  867,  809, 

878. 
Macbeth,  Hendenon^s  reading  of,  I  66,66. 
liackensie,  II.  166. 
Mackende,  Henry,  L  279. 
Mackeniie,  Hiss,  of  Seaforth,  n.  86,  86 

note. 
Mackintosh,  Bobert  J.,  H.  181. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  L  60,  268,  264, 266, 

279,289,290,291,480;  Lady,  290. 
.MoClellan,  General  George  B.,  II.  444, 468. 
McClellan,  Mxi.  George  B.,  IL  46& 
HoLane,  Louis,  L  409. 
McLane, Miss,  L  277,278. 
MoNelU,  Mr ,  L  417,  II  12,  IR 
MoNeiU,  Mrs.,  L  417,  II.  164. 
Madison.  J.,  President  of  the  United  States, 

L  29, 80, 84, 68, 110,  846, 847, 409. 
Madison,  Mrs.,  I.  29, 80, 846,  847. 
Madraso,  Jos^  de,  L  186  and  note. 
Madrid,  visits,  I.  186,  186-220;  described, 

190-214. 
Mahon,yinonnt,n.  268  and  note,  292.  Set 

Stanhope,  Karl. 
Mai,  Monsignor,  n.  81  and  note,  82, 88. 
Maidstone,  Ylseount.  n.  80. 
Maispn.  Marshal,  n.  180, 186. 
Malaga,  I.  288,  284. 
Malaga,  Bishop,  I.  284, 286. 
Makhtts,  Baron,  n.  100. 
Mallbran,  Madame,  I.  407, 418. 
MalIeU,J.  L.,n.274. 
Maltby,  Bishop  of  I>urham,  U.  178. 
Maltby,  Mr.,  L  68, 418. 


Malthas,  T.R.,L  290. 

ICanchester,  Mass.,  II.  289  and  note,  288. 

Manchester,  (Serenth)  Duke  and  Ducheas  of, 
II.88L 

Manning,  Mr.,  I.  61. 

Manaoni,  Alessandro,  H.  44,  46, 96, 96, 97. 

Manwmi,  Madame,  IL  44. 

Marchetti,  Count  and  Countess,  L  166. 

Mareuil,  Baron  de,  I.  860. 

MarialTa,  Marques  de,  I  180, 246, 268. 

Marie  AmeUe,  Queen  of  the  French,  II.  121 , 
186. 

Marie  Louise,  Empress,  II.  6. 

Marina,  Fr.  M.,  L  197. 

Mariotti,  Luigi,  pseud.  Antonio  Gfadknga, 
U.889. 

Marron,  P.  R.  1. 180. 

Manyat,  U.  168. 

Mars,  MUe.,L  126. 

MarshaU,  Chief  Justice  U.  S.,  L  88, 88. 

Martens,  ProTesflor,  I.  77. 

Martin,  Atan«,  U.  118. 

Ifartinetti,  Count,  1. 166. 

Martlnetti,  Countess,  L  166, 107, H.  47,  U4, 
120, 12& 

Mason,  James  J.,  death  of,  I.  466. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  1. 128  and  note,  896, 896^ 
n.  196, 208,  209, 210, 211. 

Mason,  Robert  Means,  IL  446  note. 

Maion,  William  PomU,  1. 12, 816  note. 

Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  So- 
ciety, G.  T.  officer  of ,  L  879  nofiSL 

Massachusetts  Fann  School  for  Boys,  6.  T. 
Traasurer  of,  I.  879  note. 

Masaaehuaetts  Gmieial  Hospital,  0.  T.  Tnis- 
tee  of,  1. 879  note,  884. 

Massachusetts  Hospital  life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, G.  T.  Director  and  Yloe-PresidBot, 
I.  879  note. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Fin  Insurance  Com- 
pany, L  2. 

Massimo,  Christine  da  Base,  Piinfieas.IL  66, 

n,8i. 

Bfaasimo,  Monsignor,  IL  68. 

Masshno,  Prince,  IL  66, 68,  69, 77. 

BfazwsU,  Henry,  H.  166  note. 

MazweU,  Marmaduke  Constable,  H.  166, 166. 

MaxmU,  Ifrs.  Marmaduke  C,  IL  166, 166. 

Maaoi8.F.,I.179. 

Mas»t,  Filippo,  U.  92, 98  and  note. 

Medici,  Lorenao  de,  U.  88,90. 

Medico,  Count  del.  I.  446. 

Medlna-CeU,  1. 196. 

Meineke,  J.  A.  F.  A.,  H.  882. 

Melbourne,  Ylscount,  L  408, 409,  n.  19,868. 

Menou,  Count  de,  I.  881, 882. 

Meredith,  Mrs.  William,  1. 1& 

Meredith,  William,  1. 16. 

Meredith,  William.  Jr.,  1. 16. 

M4rlmte,  Prosper,  II.  106, 126. 
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M«riTale,  Hexmann,  n.  868»  882, 384, 484. 
Hetternkh,  Prince  Clmnent,  II.  1,  8,  4, 6, 6, 

7,  9, 10, 11, 12,24,74, 112,  214,  290;  oon- 

Tenadon  with,  18-18;  dlnnor,  18-29; 

Priiioe»,6,7.10,11.17,18,l». 
Meyer,  1. 115. 

IbBofluitl,  AblMte,  L  186,  U.  78, 79. 88, 84. 
MicaU,  Giaaeppe,  U.  48,  61, 62, 68, 67- 
Hiohaelifl,  J.  D.,  I.  76,  77, 127. 
Mlgnet,  II.  115, 118, 119, 125, 127, 180, 186, 

188,866,866,868. 
Milan,  Tisita,  1. 161,  II.  42-46, 96 -07, 886. 
Mildmay,  Homphray,  U.  832, 887, 890. 
MUdmay,  Mn.,  U.  888. 
Mnibank,  Sir  B.  and  Lady,  I.  67, 68. 
Milman,  H.  H.  (Dean),  II.  161,162, 164,178, 

180, 182,  828, 824, 829,  832.  858, 867,  869, 

872, 886, 887, 478 ;  letten  to,  208, 265. 
Milman,  Mxs.,  II.  179,  180,  204,  824,  829, 

382,868,860,872,886.887. 
Mihnore,  Martin,  II.  492  note. 
Milnee,  R.  Monekton  (Lord  Hooghton),  II. 

864, 867, 868,  SH,  872, 878, 388, 888,  880. 
Mimts,  Baron,  L  601. 
Milton,  stody  of,  I.  891. 
BUIton,  Yiseoont,  death  of,  I.  466,  IL  166. 
Minot,  William,  II.  468, 464,  469. 
MInto,  Coantees  of,  L  408,  412. 
Mlnto,  Second  Barl  of ,  L  406. 
Mitford,  Ml80, 1.  418, 419  and  note. 
Miteoherlich,  ProfesBor,  I.  92. 
MUtermaier,  ProftsKV,  II.  100, 829 
Uohl,  Madame  Jnlee,  U.  882, 839,  878. 
MohU  Piofeesor  Jules,  II.  124, 127. 
Mohl,  Professor  Robert,  U.  829. 
Mqjon,  Dr.,  H.  107. 
Mqjon,  Madame  Blanca  MUed,  IL  107  and 

note,  122, 181,138. 
MoM,  Count,  IL  107, 110,  HI,  112, 116, 186, 

186,140,365. 
Molk  Monastexy,  n.  21, 22  -  24, 26. 
MoUer,  L  124. 

Monk,  J.  H.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  1. 271. 
Monod,  A.,  IL  108. 
Monroe,  J.,  Pzesldent  of  the  United  States, 

1.819. 
Montagu,  Lady  Maxy  Wortl^,  II.  96  and 

note. 
Montalembert,  Count,  IL    104,  127,  ISO, 

137. 
Montalembert,  Countess,  II.  127. 
MontaUvet,  Count,  II.  181. 
Mont  Blanc,  1. 164, 166. 
Monte,  Domingo  del,  II.  266  note 
Monteagle,  Lord,  II.  868,  866,  SH,  880. 
Montebello,  Duo  and  Duchessede,  II.  86. 
Montgomery,  James,  1. 440, 441. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.,  I.  886. 
MonticeUo,  I.  80 ;  Tisits,  84-88. 
Mont^.    &e  Teba. 


Montmorency,  Due  Mathisa  de,  1. 804  and 
note. 

Montmoreney-La?aL    Se$  iMnL 

Moore,  Thomas,  I.  420, 422,  425. 

Moore's  Charity  School,  XUtfaa  Ttekaor 
head  of,  LI;  eonnectwl  with Dsftmoath 
College,  2. 

Moxsthi,  L.  r.,  L  262. 

Morean,  General,  L  488. 

Morehead,  BeT.  Dr.,  I.  280,  414. 

Morgan,  Lady,  1. 425,  U.  178. 

Morley,  Tirst  Eari  of,  1. 407,  U.  181 ;  G<mn- 
tea8oi;L407,n.l81,884. 

Morley,  Second  Bari  of,  IL  866, 872;  Conn- 
teas  of,  872. 

Morley,  Third  Earl  of,  U,  482- 

Momington,  Countess  of,  1. 285, 296. 

Morpeth,  Tisooont,  U.  197.  See  OazUsle, 
Barl  of. 

Morris,  GouTemeur,  I.  266i 

Morris,  Bey.  Mr.,  U.  886. 

Morrow,  GoTemor,  I.  872. 

Moriemart,  Tiscomtb  and  ▼toeomtSMs  de, 
II.  61,  66. 

Mos,  Maniuesa  de,  I.  207. 

Motley,  J.  Lothrop,  letter  fkon^  XL  266. 

MUhlenburg,Dr.,I.lll. 

MulgrsTe,  Countess,  II.  179. 

MulgraTe,  Barl  of,  I.  420,  421, 422, 428, 424, 
485,487,488. 

MdUer,  Johann,  1. 116. 

MUller,  Johann,  II.  412. 

Mtlnchhausen,  Baron,  I.  601. 

Munich,  Tisits,  n.  84, 99. 

MUnster,  Count,  I.  77,  78. 

Murehison,  (Sir)  Roderick,  I.  41i>,  421,  U. 
166,  176,  179,  871. 

Mure,  Colonel  William,  11.  70, 77,  80. 

Murray,  J.  A.,  I.  277, 408. 

Murray,  John,  TI.  147,  265. 

Murray,  John,  senior,  L  68,  60,  62,  68, 2M. 

Murray,  Mr.,  n.  149. 

Museum  of  ComparatlTe  ZoiQogy,  Cam* 
bridge,  n.  422,  428,  488  and  note,  445. 

Musgraye,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  IL  178. 

Musgrave.  Mr.,  L  246,247, 248. 

Musignano,  Charles  Bonaparte,  Prince  (after- 
wards Canhio),  n.  60,  66, 86, 127, 14L 

NAium,  1. 889, 385. 

Namlas,  Dr..  II.  814. 

Napier,  Lord,  II.  417. 

Napier,  McT«y,  H.  161, 162. 

Napier  of  Dublin,  II.  878. 

Naples,  Ferdinand  U,  King  of,  11  6, 10,  IL 

Naples,  Tisits,  1. 174  - 176,  IL  860,  861. 

Nasse,  Dr.,  I.  454. 

Naumann,  II.  12, 19. 

Neumann,  Professor  C.  P. ,  I.  454. 

NaTarreto,  M.  P.  de.,  1. 197. 
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r,  J.  W.  A.,  I.  496. 
Meoker  da  Saanuie,  Martanw,  1. 156  and  note. 
Neoker,  M.  and  Bfadame,  II.  87. 
Melfoo,  Lord,  UModote  of,  I.  68. 
Nemoan,  Due  de,  I.  4d8. 
Mew  Bwlford,  lands  In,  I.  298. 
Newcastle,  Bngland,  I.  273. 
Newcastle,  Fifth  Duke  of,  U.  483. 
New  Uaven,  risits,  I.  14. 
New  Orleans,  battle  of,  I.  29,  87. 
Newton,  Stewart,  I.  412, 421, 422. 
New  York,  Tidta,  L  15, 27,  404,  II.  222,236. 
NIafara,  Tislta,  I.  886,  XL  221,  225,277, 281. 
Nibbj,  Antonio,  U.  88. 
Nlbby,  Ckrio,  L  171. 
NIccoUni,  tlloT.  B.,  II.  48, 68,57, 88. 
Nlchola.  KeT.  J.,  I.  886,  II.  196. 
Niebohr,  B.  0.,  1. 127, 177, 178,  II.  836. 
Nlemeyer,  Chancellor,  1. 110,  lia 
Nlemeyer,  PrafttMr,  I.  Ill,  112. 
Noaillea,  Alexia  de,  I.  354. 
Nodier,GharleB,Il.  128. 
Nodier,  Madame  C,  U.  128. 
Noel,  B.R.,  1.506. 
Nonnan,  Mr.,ll.  890. 
Northampton,  Marqoia  of,  11. 176. 
Norton,  Charlee  KUot,  IL  828, 491  note. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Andrews,  1. 884  note,  896  note, 

n.  282, 828. 
Norton,  Profesaor  Andrews,  1. 17,819,884, 

866, 866,  n.  188,229,287. 
Nostlta,  Qenend,  U.  882. 

O'Comrnx,  Dahbl,  1. 411, 416, 480. 

Odescalchi,  Cardinal,  II.  85. 

Odillon-Barrot,  II.  186. 

Oehlenaehttger,  Adam,  L  136. 

OgilTie,  James,  I.  8. 

Oken,  Professor,  I  116 

Ole  BnU,  II.  225. 

Oliver,  Robert,  I  41. 

0*Nell,  Miss,  I.  58. 

Ord.  Mr.,  I.  416. 

Orieans,  Dae  d',  I.  498,  n.  122. 

Orleans,  H^^ne,  Dachesse  d*,  11. 121, 181, 

186. 
Orloff,  Madame  d',  n.  80. 
OwniDa,  DoobeM  of,  1. 206, 207, 308, 228,  n. 

126. 
Otis,  H.  6.,  1. 13, 18, 14,  30,  31, 40, 880, 860, 

860. 
Onseley,  Sir  Gore  and  Lady,  II.  STX 
Orerbeck,  II.  77. 
Owen,  Robert,  of  Lanark,  I.  378. 
Oxibrd,  Tisits,  I.  289, 404,  U.  168, 169. 

Pass  ns  la  Cadsha,  1. 480. 

Pageot,M,n.l06. 

PaintlDg,  Spanish  School  of,  1.216,221,389. 

Palafoz  7  M^,  Don  J.,  L  20& 


Palftey,  John  Gotham,  L  88L 
PalgraTe,  Sir  Frands,  U.  152, 154. 
Palis8ot,Baron,1. 181. 
PallaTidni,  Prince8s-Abbess,«n  71. 
PalmeUa,  Coont,  1. 248, 268, 264  and  note, 

367. 
Pafanerston,  Yisooant,  I.  468,  n.  826,  873, 

878, 878, 881, 882, 884, 429. 
Patanerston,  Visooontess,  U.  873. 384. 
Paniisi,  Antonio,  U.  825, 860, 375. 
Paris,  Tisits.  L  126 -151;  police  alhir  with, 

141-146;  Tisits,  258-268,  U.  102-148, 

858-866 ;  satofu,  L  253,  U.  856. 
Parish,  Daniel,  1. 16. 16, 27. 
Parker,  Chief  Justice  of  Masssrhnserts,  L 

9,10  note,  U,  840. 
Parker,  Mr.,  1. 146, 148. 
Paricer,  M[r.,  I.  407. 
Park  Street,  house  in,  I.  887-880. 
Parr,  Dr.,L  50, 52.  58, 288.289. 
Parsons,  Chief  Justice,  1  896. 
Parsons,  Theophilus,  U.  452. 
Parsons,  William,  1. 881, 888. 
Pasquier,  Chanoelier,  Duo,  II.  134. 
Pastorei.  Count  (Bfarquis),  L  268. 266, 266. 
Pastoret.  Countess  (Blarquise).  I.  266,  266. 

U.  118  and  note,  119, 128, 184, 189. 
Patin,  Professor,  II.  130. 
Patterson,  Mr.,  L  198  note. 
PauU,Dr.,U.828. 

Peabody,  ReT.  W.  O  B,  I  428  and  not*. 
Peacock,  Professor,  II.  156, 158. 
Peel,  Frederic,  n.  828. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  L  416, 417,  480 ;  desih  of; 

U.268. 
Pelet  de  la  Loaire,  n.  181. 
Pellico,  SUTio,  1. 460,  II.  38, 39, 40. 41. 
PennsylTania,  Tisits,  II.  221, 222. 
Pettt]and,Mr.,II.846. 
PepperoU,I.887,886. 
PeroiTal,Mr.,I1.804,896. 
PerUns,  Colonel  T.  H.,  1. 828, 870. 
Perkins,  James,  1. 870. 
Perkins,Mrs.  S.  O.,  1. 18, 49, 68,360,828.88L 
Perkins,  8.  O.,  1. 12, 18. 14, 49,  68. 
Perkins.  S.  H.,  I.  68  and  note,  121. 
Ports,  Dr.,  II.  818  and  note,  882,  868,  3S9, 

866. 
Ports,  Mis.,  n.  860, 865. 
Peter,  America  Pinkney,  I.  88;  Britannia 

Wellington,  88;  Columbia  Washington, 

88;  Thomas,  38. 
Peter,  Mrs.    See  Custls. 
Peters,  of  Merton,  II.  168. 
Petrarch,  letter  on,  L  841  -844. 
Phfladelphia,  Tisits,  1. 15,  862,  n.  SB. 
PbiUips,  Jonathan,  II.  80a 
Phillipn,  Professor  J.,  L  422,  487  and  note, 

IT.  176. 
PhflUps,  Thomas  J.,  L  448,  IL  166. 
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PhiUipt,  Willard,  I.  891,  U.  489. 

Piacenn,  Tisita  (Placentia),  1. 182,  U.  888. 

Picard,  William,  totter  to,  II.  466. 

Piccolomini,  Monsignor,  II.  67, 68. 

Pichler,  Caroline,  II.  12. 

Pichon,  Baron,  1. 182, 261,  H.  118, 114,120. 

Pickering,  John,  I.  86, 891,  U.  261. 

Pickering,  OctaTius,  I.  891. 

•Pictet,Deodati,  1. 168,  II.  87. 

Pictet,  Proftseor,  1. 168, 166, 169,  II.  87. 

Pierce,  Professor  B.,  II.  810. 

Pillan8,James,I.280. 

tHlts,  Dr.,  U.  818. 

Pinknej,  William,  I.  89, 40^  41  and  note. 

Pisa,  Yisits,  11.92-94. 

Pittsfleld,  Blass.,  Elisha  Ticknor  head  of 
sehool  in,  I.  2. 

Pius  Vn.,  1. 178,174. 

Pisarro,  Cher.  Don  h.,  1. 207, 206, 212. 

Plattner,  II.  68, 69. 

Playlkir,  Professor,  I.  276, 279. 

Plymouth,  Tisits,  1. 827  -  831. 

Podenaf ,  Uarqois  de,  II.  41. 

Podenas,  Mazquise  de,  II.  41, 126. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  I.  860  and  note. 

Pole,  Mrs.,  1. 467, 471. 

Polk,B(r.,I.881. 

Ponsonbj,  Frederic,  I.  448. 

PonMnby,  Ifr.,  U.  176. 

Porson,  Richard,  1. 106. 

Portal,  Dr.,  1. 188, 188. 

Portalis,  Coont,  n.  184, 186. 

Porter,  Dr.,  I.  866. 

Porter,  Miss  Jane.  II.  178. 

Portknd,  Tisits,  1. 887, 886. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Tisits,  1. 128  note. 

Portugal,  Tisits,  1. 242-249 ;  people  ot,  242. 

Poss<$,  Count,  1. 188  and  note. 

Possd,  Countess.    Set  Bonaparte,  Christine. 

Po8K>  di  Borgo,  Count,  1. 181,  II.  149. 

Prague,  Tisits,  L  609-611,  II.  814. 

Prescott,  Judge  W.,  I.  12, 18, 816, 887,  889, 
840,  846, 866  and  note,  856, 869, 860, 861, 
871, 888, 891,  n.  207  note. 

" Prescott,  Ufe  of,"  n.  487-440,  444, 449- 
466. 

Prescott,  Mrs.  W.,  1. 817  and  note,  846,11. 
207  note. 

Prescott,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  n.  C22, 824, 860,  864, 
486,  487, 489, 444. 

Prescott,  W.  H.,  L  816  and  note,  817  and 
note,  891,  II.  189, 190, 191, 196,  207  note, 
261, 266  and  note,  266  note,  2SS,  269  note, 
260,  264, 260  note,  272, 276, 291, 298,  407, 
419, 420 :  goes  to  Washington  with  0.  T. ,  I. 
880,  881 ;  letters  to,  841,  846,  849,  886, 
479,  II.  141, 142,  209,  822,  888,  842,  849, 
864,  866;  letter  from,  262;  death  of,  419 
note,  486. 

Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  II.  891. 


Preston,  W.  C,  of  South  Carolina,  L  278 

note,  298. 
PreTost,  Professor,  1. 166,  n.  87. 
Prichard,  Dr.,  I.  422. 

Primary  Schoolsof  Boston,  1. 2  and  note,  886. 
Prossedi,  Princess,  I.  182,  194  note.     See 

Gabrielli. 
ProTen^  studies,  I.  262,  II.  487. 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  UI.  King  of,  I. 

602. 
Prussia,  Frederic  Willism  lY.  King  of,  U. 

880,881,882,888,840,841. 
Prussia,  Prince  of,  II.  881  and  note. 
Puibnsque,  A.  de,  II.  288, 866. 
Purgstall,  Baroness,  II.  8. 
Putland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  I.  426. 
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Quebec,  Tisits,  L  886. 

Quetelet,  M.,  I.  460. 

Quincy,  Hon.  Josiah,  L  889, 846,  868. 

Quhicy.  Mrs.  J.,1.846. 

Quinet,  Edgar,  U.  101, 127. 

Racethski,  Count,  I.  496, 601,  II  880. 

Badetiky,  Marshal,  II  886, 888. 

Radnor,  Lord  and  Lady,  U.  178. 

Ralston,  Mr.,  L  278  note. 

Ramires,  II  41. 

Ramsay,  Birs.  E  ,  II  164. 

Ramsay,  ReT.  Edward  (Dean),  IL  164  and 

note. 
RanclUfe,  Baroness,  I  468.  469. 
Randall,  Miss.  I.  812  and  note,  IL  101 
Randohr,  I.  176. 
Randolph,  Colonel,  I.  86. 
Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  1. 16, 16,  27, 

881. 
RandoIph,Mrs.,L86.84& 
Randolph,  T.  J.  and  Elton,  I  86, 87, 84a 
Ranks,  Professor,  11  882. 
Ranch,  Christian,  L  496,  U.  841, 412  and 

note. 
Rausan,  Due  de,  n.  128. 
Rauan,  Duchesse  de,  U.  126, 180, 187, 848, 

866,856. 
Rawlinson,  Colonel  (Shr  H. ),  n.  876,  878. 
Raymond,  Rst.  Dr. ,  II.  146i 
Raynouard,  I.  262,  IL  487. 
Rdcamier,  Madame,  1. 187, 801 
Recke,  Frau  Ton  der,  L  471 
Reed,  IL  181. 
Rees,  Dr  ,  L  66. 
RecTe,  Henry,  IL  869. 
Regina,  Duke  de,  L  446. 
Reichenbach,  H.  T.  L.,  I.  476,  482. 
Reid,  Mrs. ,  I.  416  and  note. 
Rtaiusat,  G.  F.  M. ,  Count  de,  n.  181. 187. 
Retisch,  Morits,  I.  466, 174.  476,  484, 490. 
Reumont,  Baron  Alfred  Ton,  IL  816, 889. 
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Rich,  Otwdiah,  11.  246  and  note,  240. 

lUehardioD,  II.  800. 

Kichellea,  Doc  de,  L  148,  144,  146,  268, 

262. 
Richmond,  TiiglntA,  Tisita,  L  12, 88. 
RiMner,  Piofbuor,  1. 116, 110. 
Rigftod,  ProfeMor,  I.  422. 
Rignaao,  Duca  di,  XL  84a 
Rlgoano,  Dueheasadi,  II.  847. 
Rillfot,  Madame,  L  162,  II.  87. 
RlQtaln,  Cari  Meyer  ron,  IL  828  and  note. 
Rio,  A.  F,  II.  182. 
Rlvaa,  DachesB  de,  I.  307. 
RiTas,  Dake  de,  I.  226,  227. 
Robinaon,  Henry  Orabbe,  L  4ll,  II  86  and 

note,  97, 06, 100, 146, 486. 
Robinaon,  Profeeeoi',  I.  422. 
RoQca,  Alphonie  de,  IL  104. 
Rooca,  M.  de,  I.  188. 
Roehefouoauld,  Doo  de  la,  I.  266,  II.  6L 
Roekinsham,  MazqoeM  of,  L  440,  44L 
Roden.Barlof,  II.  862. 
Rogers,  Miai,  II.  180, 181, 182. 
Rogen,Mr.,II.  889. 

Rogers,  Professor  W.  B.,  IT.  810,  446  note. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  I.  406,  410  and  note,  412 

and  note,  414,  480,  IL  146,  178, 179, 180, 

181, 182,  244  note. 
Roget,  Dr. ,  I.  416. 
Roman  CathoUo  Chnroh,  dedication  of,  L 

18  note. 
Rome,  Tlsits,  L  169-174,  IL  68-86,  816, 

888-849;  society  in,  I.  176-188;  nUna 

of,  II.  68, 68,  70, 81, 846. 
Roquefort,  11.  487. 

Roscoe,  William,  I.  60,  61,  62,  297,  296. 
Rose,  Mr.,  BngUsh  Minister  in  Berlin,  I. 

100, 110, 119. 
Rosini.  GioTanni,  IL  98, 94. 
Roes,  Sir  John,  I.  419, 422. 
Roesi,  De,  II.  846. 
Roesi,  Pellegrino,  IL  106  and  note,  106, 116, 

116, 120. 
Botch,  WiUiam,  L  299. 
Rotteidam,  Tisits,  I.  6a 
'*  Rough  Notes,"  etc.,  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head, 

L880. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  L  166, 16a 
Roxburgh,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  n.  179. 
Roy,  Comtesse  de,  II.  126. 
Rudiger,  Professor,  I.  118. 
Ruelens,  Charles,  II.  812,  813. 
Ruskin,  John,  n.  170. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  L  166,  264,  269,270, 

290,  291,  407,  IL  176, 181, 828, 880, 429, 

466. 
Russell,  Loid  William,  I.  267,  269,  480, 

601. 
Russell,  Sir  a.,  U.  79. 


SAALTKLn,  PionasoB,  L  102. 

Saavedra,  Don  Angel  de  (Duka  de  Rltaa), 

L  226, 228  and  note. 
St.  Andr4,  M.  de,  I.  881. 
St.  Bernard,  Pass  of,  L  168;  monka  of, 

160. 
St.  Domingo  Rerolntion,  L  la 
St  Flonan  Monasteiy,  IL  24-27. 
St  Hilaire,  Rossleuw  de,  IL  266  nobs,  269. 
St  lago.  Marquee  de,  L  207;   his  sister 

Panllta,  207. 
St  Udelbnao,  L  214, 216  -2ia 
St  L6on,  L  188, 181 
St  Simond,  Marquis  of,  L  20a 
St  Yal,  Mademoiselle,  1. 12a 
Ste.  Ankiie,  Count  de,  L  268,  II.  129, 131 
Ste.  Ankire,  Connten  de,  L  266,  IL  106, 

114,120,184,864,866. 
Ste.  Benve.C.  A.,IL  lOa 
Sta  Snlploe,  Semlmuy  of,  IL  182. 
Salerno,  Prince  of;  IL  10 ;  Princess  of;  882. 
Sales,  Francis,  L  7, 868. 
SaUsbuxy,  First  Marqaeaa  oi;  L  267,  268; 

Blarchioness  of,  268. 
SalTlaU,  L  460, 46L 
Sands,  Dr.,  I.  426. 

Sandwich,  Cape  Cod,  fiaita  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, I.  88a 
Santa  Cms,  Marques  de,  I.  196,  207,  2Z1, 

228 ;  library  of,  II.  248;  son  of;  268. 
Santa  Crua,  S^rqueaade,  I.  20a 
Santarem,  MarquM  de,  IL  18a 
San  Teodoro,  Duca  dl,  1. 171 
Saragoasa.    ^teZangoaa. 
Sartorins  Ton  Waltershaoaen,  1. 121. 
Sauli,  IL  42. 
Ssfage,  James,  I.  2,  9,  88,  282,  278.  316 

note,  819  and  note,  881,  U.  292, 420, 427. 
SaTlgny,  F.  K.  Ton,  1. 489. 
Saxe-Cobourg,  Duke  of,  11. 882. 
Saxony,  Anton  King  of,  1. 461, 468,  464,466, 

468, 467, 481 ;  death  of,  n.  12  note. 
Saxony,  Princess  Amelie  Dueheas  of.  L  468, 

466, 469, 477,  IL  64,  66,  88,  89, 201, 202, 

481 ;  death  of,  489,  480 
Saxony,  Princess  Augusta  Dueheas  of,  I.  461 

note,  468,  484, 466. 
Saxony,  Prince  Frederic  Duke  of  and  Re- 
gent (also  King  of),  I.  462  note,  468, 468, 

486,  486,  n.  12,  480  note. 
Saxony,  Prince  John  Duke  of  (also  King 

of),  I.  462  note,  468,  464,  466,  467, 468- 

469,  470,  471,  472,  476,  477, 482,  489,  H. 

49,  226  note,  880,  840;  letters  to,  180, 

201,  228,  286,266,  294,  478,  489;   tottsn 

fimn,  202,  288, 287, 480. 
Saxony,  Prince  MaximUlan  Duke  of,  I.  461 

note,  468, 471,  U.  64, 66, 88, 90. 
Saxony,  Princess  John   Duchess   of  (alao 

Queen  of),  L  484  and  note,  II.  202, 48L 
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Saxony,  Prinoew  Loolae  DoebMS  of,  1. 488, 

1164,66. 
Saxony,  PrinceM  Marie  Daoheas  and  B«- 

gentoM  of  (also  Queen  of),  1.  468,  467, 

484. 
flay,  Locda,  1. 188, 184. 
Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  U.  878. 
Schack,  Baron,  U.  260, 844. 
Schadow,  II.  880. 
Schadow,  Rudolph,  1. 177. 
Bchi&r,  Profemor,  1. 106. 
Schlegel,  A.  W.,  L  127,  128,  129,  181,  184, 

188, 168,  480,  468,  464,  488,  II.  101, 108, 

826. 
Schlegel,  Friedrieh  von,  1. 122. 128, 127. 
Schloenr,  II.  100. 
Sohnltae,  Dr.,  L  70,  78  note,  80,  81  and 

note,  82, 121. 
Sehnrts,  Uofrath,  L  112. 
Sohwabe,  Dr.,  I.  68. 
SeOla,  Prince.  1. 212,  219 
Sdopif,  Count,  IL  42  and  note. 
Scott,  Anne,  L  288. 

Soott,  General  Winileld,  n.  486,  448,  444. 
Soott,  Sir  Walter,  L  24,  276,  276,  280,281, 

288,  284.  480,  IL  160, 161, 176, 189, 860; 

portrait  of;  I.  888, 889, 407. 
Soott,  Sophia,  1. 281, 283, 284. 
Scott,  Walter,  Jr.,  I.  284. 
Searer,  Mr.,  Mayor  of  Boston,  n.  808. 
SeoeMion,  II.  480, 442,  446. 
Sedgwick,  Profewor,  I.  2n,  419,  420  noCa, 

421,  II.  166, 167, 176, 177, 178, 179. 
Segoria,  Tirits,  I.  218;  Bishop  of,  218. 
Senior,  Nasnn  Williain,  1. 407, 412  and  note, 

461,  II.  146,  147.  161,  178,826,862,863, 

864, 866,  869, 8n,876, 880. 886. 
Senonnes,  Tlscount  de,  I.  266, 2^2, 268. 
Sermoneta,  Doca  di,  II.  846  and  note,  847, 

848. 
Serria,  life  in,  I.  478. 
SeriUe,   I.   287-241;  Alcanr,  288.   240; 

Cathedral,  288,  289 ;   people  ot,  289, 240. 
Seymour,  Mr.,  I.  447. 

Shakespeare,  study  of,  I.  894 ;  Tleck's  read- 
ing of,  478.  477.  482;  Schlegers  trans- 
lation of.  468. 488 
Sharon, Mass.,  S.  Billings  (Mrs.  E.  Ticknor), 

bom  and  keeps  school  in,  I.  8. 
Sharp,   Richard,   "Conversation,"  I.   66, 

66. 
Shaw,  William  S.,  founder  of  the  Bofton 

Athennum.  I.  8. 12. 
Shelbume,  Udy,  II.  871, 880. 
Shelbume.  Lord,  11. 147, 176. 
Shiel,  I.  416. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  L  66, 66,  66. 
Sierra  Morena.  I.  223. 
Billiman.  Professor  B.,  1. 14 
Simeon,  Sir  John,  IL  872, 378. 


Simond,L168,179,n.87. 
Simplon,  CKoeses,  L  160. 
Sinclair,  Miss,  U.  164. 
Sismondi,  Mn.,  1. 290,  U.  77, 80. 
Sismondi,  Simonde  de,  1. 161, 290, 291,  S96, 

297, 814,  U.  87,  n,  80, 107. 
Skene,  James,  L  288. 
Skinner,  Mr.  and  Mn.,  n.  168. 
Skrine,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses,  IL  166,160. 
Slareiy  in  the  United  States,  I.  479, 11. 199, 

200,  216-219, 221, 228, 272, 286, 286, 296, 

297,480,441,446. 
SloaDe,F.J.,U.816. 
Smidt,  Senator,  L  122, 128. 
Smith,  Beqjamin,  L  176.  ' 
Smith,  Bliiabeth,  L  488. 
Smith,  Prafeasor  Nathan,  L  14. 
Smith,  Rer.  Sydney,  L  266.  418,  414,417, 

418, 446,  IL  146, 160, 161, 214, 216,  216. 
Smith,  Sir  James,  I.  67. 
Smyth,  Edward,  I.  438. 
Smyth,  Professor  W.,  I.  2n,  272,  416  and 

note,  438,  489,  II.  146, 146, 149, 162, 166, 

166,167,168,169,198. 
Sneyd,  Miss  Maxy,  L  426,  428,  U.  174  and 

note. 
Sohnar,  Mi«,  I.  486. 
Somerset,  Lady  GranTiOe,  n.  888, 889. 
SomerriUe,  Dr.,  I.  448. 
SomerTiUe,Mr8.,  I.  411,  412,  448,  479,  U. 

164,178. 
Sommariva,  Bfarcheee,  1. 176. 
Sonntag,  M.,  I.  460. 
Southey,  Bertha,  IL  166. 
Southey,  Edith  and  Isabella,  I.  286. 
Southey,  Mrs.  R.,  I.  286  and  note,  484; 

death  of,  U.  149. 
Southay,  Robert,  I.  60,  186,  186,  286-287, 

434,  U.  146, 149, 166, 190 ;  Ubrazy  sale,  24a 
Sourestre,  ^mile,  II.  107  note. 
Sous,  Madame  de,  I.  248. 
Soua,  Monaienr  de,  I.  2G2, 267. 
Spain,  goremment  of,  1. 191 ;  Inquisition  in, 

196;  visits  in,  186 -24L 
Spanish  books.  G.  T.*s  colleetion  of.  I.  826 

note,  n.  246  -  248, 249, 260, 270, 288,  289, 

861. 
Spanish  bull-fights,  1. 202  -  204 ;  law  courts, 

288;  people,  198, 242. 
Spanish  libraries,  I  197, 216,  216. 2G2, 467, 

II.  2, 127, 360,  361,  364.  S7i,  882. 884. 
Spanish  literature,  passage  on,  in  inaugural 

address,  I.  820 ;  lectures  on,  326  and  note. 
**  Spanish  Uterature,  History  of,«*  U.  281, 

243-262;  notices  of,  266,  266;   editions 

of,  261,  262;  translations,  264,  266,  260, 

276, 418. 
Sperics,  Jared,  n.  191. 868, 872. 
Sparmann,  Herr,  L  604  note,  11.  26. 
Spenoer,  Second  Sari,  1. 269, 296,  II.  466. 
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Spencer,  Third  Earl  ("  Honest  Althorp  "), 

I.  442,  448,  444,  446,  U.  170,  171,  172, 

178. 
Spinolft,  Marquis,  XL  842. 
Sprengel,  Profenor,  I.  Ill,  112, 118. 
Staclcelberg,  Count,  L  400. 
Staiil,  Angnste,  Baron  de,  I.  128, 188, 189, 

151, 166, 812,  IL  86, 87, 104 ;  wiitinga,  I. 

814  and  note ;  letter  from,  818. 
Stftdl,  Madame  de,  L  11,  67, 00, 61,  98, 119, 

126, 127, 12B,  129, 180, 182, 188. 186,  188, 

161,  189,  218,  480,  497,  498,  U.  87,  184, 

866,496. 
8ta«l,  Bladame  !»  Baronne  Augnste  de,  II. 

864  and  note. 
Stafford,  Marchioness  of,  II.  882 
Stanhope,  Countess  of,  U.  869,866,887,888, 

889 
Stanhope,  Earl  of,  U.  822,828,869,  862,864, 

866,866,887,888,889,462. 
Stanhope,  Lady  jBrelyn,  II.  864. 
Stanly,  U.  181. 

Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  II.  178. 
Stanley,  Hon.  Edward  (Fourteenth  Earl  of 

Derby),  I.  408  note,  U.  479;  tiansUdon 

of  the  Iliad,  47t 
Stanley,  Hon.  Mr,  L  424. 
Stanley,  Lord  (Fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby),  IL 

862, 866, 878, 87a 
Stanley,  Mm,  II.  869. 
St»pfer,P.  A,  I  180. 
Stebbins,  Miss,  U.  867. 
Steinla,  Morits,  I.  490. 
Stephen,  James  (Sir  J. ),  II  180  and  nota 
Stephens,  John  L.,  IL  201, 202 
Stephens,  Mr. ,  L  248. 
Stephenson,  Oeorge,  II.  149. 
Sternberg,  Baron  Ungem,  L  460, 488. 
Steuber,  n.  & 
Stewftrt,  General,  L  881 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Dngald,  IL  164 
Stilts,  of  St  Florian,  II.  26, 26,  27. 
Stirling,  William  (Sir  WUliam  SUrling  Max- 

well),  n.  2n,  822, 828,  868, 864, 8(^6, 868, 
^  869,878. 

Stockmar,  Baron,  IL  179. 
Stokes,  IL  176. 
Stolberg,  Countess,  1. 126. 
Stolberg,  Leopold,  L  126. 
Storey,  C.  W.,  IL  446  note. 
Story,  Joseph,  Judge,  I.  40,  816  note,  889, 

840, 861 ;  letter  to,  892. 
Strauss,  J. ,  II.  6. 

Stroganoir,  Count,  I.  462,  464,  466. 468,  491 
Stroganoff,  Countess,  I.  462, 486, 487. 
Strutt,  Hon.  J.  W,  IL  482. 
Stuart,  Abb«,  n.  80,  82. 
Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Lord.  IL  64. 
Stuart,  Lady  Dudley,  L  446  and  nota     Set 

Bonaparte,  Christine. 


I  Stuart,  Lord  Dudl^,  L  446  and  not*. 
Sturgls,  H.  P.,  IL  446noC& 
Sturgis,  RnsseU,  IL  89a 
*'  Subaltern,"  by  Gldg,  L  880. 
Sulivan,  Miss,  IL  482. 
SnlliTan,  BSchard,  L  12. 
Sullivan,  WUliam,  L  9, 11, 12, 20,  40, 881 
Suhnona,  Prince  (since  Borgfaeee),  IL  61, 66, 

81 
Suhnona,  Princess,  IL  61, 6& 
Sumner,  Charles,  IL  199, 296,  297. 
SurTiUiers,  Countess,  IL  87. 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  IL  162. 
Switaerland,  visits,  L  162  - 160,  IL  84  -  87 

Taqus  Rina,  L  24& 

Talt,  Bishop  of  London,  n.  871.  884. 

Talfourd,  Sergeant,  U.  181. 

TaUeyrand.  Prince,  L  18, 128, 264,268-  208^ 

IL  86, 118, 114. 
Talma,  L  126, 127. 
Tarentum,  Archbishop  of,  L  174. 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  U.  181 
Tasso  MSS.,  forgery  of,  by  Albert!,  U.  62,  C3, 

79  and  nota 
Tastu.  Mad.  Amable,  n.  124. 128, 129. 
Tatistcheff,  Madame  de,  L  211 
Tatistcheff,  H  de,  L  210, 212. 
Taylor,  Abbd,  L  178. 
Taylor,  General  Zachary,  President  of  the 

United  States,  IL  268 ;  death  of,  266. 
Taylor,  Henry  (Sir  H.),  I.  418,  IL  145, 180, 

a6a 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  1  426  and  ncit, 

482  note,  IL  17a 
TaaeweU,  UtUeton  Waller,  1  850,  881. 
Tchltchagof,  Admiral,  I.  179. 
T^ba,  Count  de,  I.  288, 286. 
Ttoba,  (Tountess  de,  L  288. 284  and  note,  809. 
Temmel,  A.,  II.  80. 
Temanx-OMDpans,  Henri,  II.  118, 127,  188, 

866. 
Temaux-C(»Dpaos,  Mad.,  n.  IBH. 
Terregles,  II.  165. 
Tetschen,  visits,  I.  604  -609. 
Thacher,  Rev  8.  C,  1. 11. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  II.  294  and  note,  828, 

827  note. 
Thayer,  Sylvanns,  Brigadier-General  U.  8.  A, 

I.  7,  8  and  note,  816  note,  872-  876,  886, 

n.  810, 448,  444, 484 ;  letters  to,  468, 470, 

489. 
Theatre,  French,  L 149, 160 ;  Spanish,  201. 
Thierry,  Augustin,  I.  814,  IL  115, 124, 126, 

127,129,188,187,142,14a 
Thiers,  L.  A.,  U.  180,  188,  186,  188,  189. 

140,865. 
Thiersch,  Professor,  1. 114, 115. 
Thompson,  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary,  I.  440. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  II.  65. 
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Thompson,  Poulett,  II.  147. 

ThoDMOD,  Thomas,  1. 276, 277, 280, 11.  182, 
168. 

Thorndlke,  Aagostiu,  1. 182, 886. 

Thorodlke,  Colonel,  I.  871. 

Thorne,  Colonel,  II.  116. 

Thorwmldicn,  Albert,  1. 177. 178,  U.  60,  76, 
78  and  note,  84. 

Thnn-Hohenstein,  Coont  ron,  I.  604  note, 
606, 606, 607,  608,  n.  880, 880. 

Thnn-Hohenstein,  Countess  Ton,  1. 606,606, 
606 ;  death  of,  II.  880. 

Thnn-Hohenstein,  Count  Frani  Ton,  I.  606, 
11.880. 

Thun-Hohenstein,  Count  Friedrich  Ton,  I. 
606,  II.  381, 836,  838, 880, 884. 

Thun-Hohenstein,  Countess  Friedrich,  II. 
886,880,884. 

Thun-Hohenstein,  Count  Leo  Ton,  I.  606, 
606,609,610,11.814,881. 

Thun-Hohenstein,  Countesses  Anna  and  Jo- 
sephine, 1. 606,  II.  89),  880, 884. 

Tioknor,  Anna  Eliot,  daughter  of  G.  T.,  I. 
882,884,11.77,174.208,227,268,291,846, 
864, 867, 400, 427,  429, 431, 447  note.  468, 
470. 

Ticknor,  BUsha,  Ikther  of  O.  T.,  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  head  of  Moore's 
school,  I.  1 ;  of  a  school  in  Pittsfleld, 
Mass.,  2;  of  Franklin  School,  Boston,  2; 
author  of  "  English  Exercises,"  2 ;  grocer, 
2 ;  connection  with  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, SaTings  Bank,  and  Boston  Primary 
Schools,  2  and  note ;  retiree  from  business 
In  1812,2;  his  appearance,  8;  quaUties, 
8  and  note ;  importer  of  Merino  sheep,  8 
note ;  marriage,  4 ;  O.  T/s  account  of,  6, 
7 ;  feeling  at  the  death  of  Washington, 
21 ,  confidence  between  him  and  his  son, 
22 ;  letters  to,  27, 28,  29, 81,  78  and  note, 
74,  79,  81,  84,  96,  99,  102,  116,  181,  141, 
166,  172,  178,  186,  186,  189,  260,  261, 
262, 278, 274, 276,  289 ;  his  death,  2, 884 ; 
letters  from,  to  his  son,  n  499-606. 

Ticknor,  EUabeth  Billings,  mother  of 
G.  T.,,  I.  1 ;  bom  In  Sharon,  Mass.,  3 ; 
teacher.  8;  marries  B.  Curtis,  8;  left  a 
widow,  opens  a  aohoci  In  Boston,  mar- 
ries Ellsha  Ticknor,  4 ;  letter  to,  108 ;  ill- 
ness, 260;  death,  273. 274, 276. 

Tioknor,  Elim  SulliTan,  daughter  of  G.  T., 
I.  397,  II  174, 206, 227, 291.  See  Dexter, 
Mrs.  W.  S. 

Ticknor,  George :  — 
1791.  Bom  August  1,  In  Boston,  1. 1. 
180L  Examined  for  Dartmouth  College 

and  admitted,  6. 
1803-6-  Studying  French  and  Spanish 
with  Mr.  Sales  and  Groek  with  Mr.  B. 
Webster,  7. 
VOL.  II.  23 


1806-7.  At  Dartmouth  College.  7. 

1307  - 10.  Studying  Groek  and  Ladn  with 
Dr.  Gardiner,  8, 9. 

1810  - 18.  Studying  law  with  Mr.  W.  Sul- 
liTan, 9;  admitted  to  the  bar.  ptaotlMf 
one  year,  9-11. 

1814-16.  Abandons  the  law  and  prepares, 
by  study  and  traTel,  for  going  to  Eu- 
rope, 11,  12;  TlsitB  Virginia,  Hartford 
ConTentlon.  Mr.  Jefferson,  12-16,  26- 
41. 

1816-16.  To  England,  Holland,  and  OAi- 
tingen,  49  - 106 ;  Weimar,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, 106 - 116 ;  Gbttingen,  116 - 121. 

1817-18.  Accepts  professorship  at  Har- 
Tard  CoUege,  120;  Tisits  France,  Italy. 
Spain,  and  Portu^,  121-249. 

1819.  Paris,  London ,  and  Edinburgh,  250  - 
298 ;  death  of  his  mother,  278 ;  return 
to  America,  299 ;  inauguimtion  as  pro- 
feseor,  819. 

1821.  Death  of  his  fether, 884;  marriage. 
886. 

1821-86.  Life  In  Boston,  labors  In  his 
professorship.  actlTl^  In  charitable  and 
educational  moTements.  884-402. 

1828-27.  Efforts  for  reform  In  Hanrard 
CoUege,  pamphlet  on  changes  In  college. 
863-869. 

1824.  Writes  <«  Life  of  LafeyeCte,"  844; 
winter  In  Washington  and  Vlxglnla.  846  - 
861. 

1826  Examiner  at  West  Point,  872  -  876 ; 
writes  "Memoir  of  N.  A.  HaTen," 
877. 

1834.  Death  ofhis  only  son,  898. 

1836.  Resignation  of  professorship,  899; 
second  Tlslt  to  Europe,  402  -611,  n.  1- 
188. 

1886-86.  England,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, I.  402-466;  winter  In  Dresden. 
466  -  492 ;  Berlin.  Bohemia,  486  -  611. 

1886-87.  Austria,  BaTarla.  SwItMrland, 
Italy,  n.  1-68,  winter  In  Rome,  68- 
86. 

1887-88.  Italy,  Tyrol,  BaTarla.  Heidel- 
berg. 87-101;  winter  In  Paris,  102- 
143;  London  and  Scotland,  144-188; 
return  to  America,  188, 184. 

1888-66.  Life  In  Boston,  184 -811;  sum- 
mers  at  Woods'  Hole,  187,  208-210; 
journeys,  221, 222 ;  Geneseo.  226 ;  jour- 
neys, 226  -  228 ;  Manchester,  Mass.,  288, 
268 ;  journeys  and  Lake  George,  277, 
281  289. 

1840-49.  "Histoiy  of  Spuklsh  Uter»- 
tm«,"  248-262. 

1860.  Tldt  to  Washington,  268, 264. 

1862  -  67.  Connection  with  Boston  Public 
Library.  299 -820. 
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1866-67.  Thixtl  Tidt  to  Karope,  821- 
400;  London,  Bruaaela,  Dreaden,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Milan,  Florence,  811  -816, 
821-841;  winter  in  Rome,  816,  816, 
841-849;  Naples,  Florence,  Tuzio,  Pai> 
if,  London,  817, 849-404. 
1867-70.  InBoMon,404-498. 
1869-64.  "Lilii  of  Pie««ott,"  486-440, 

444,449-466. 
1861-66.  CivU  nmr,  488-486,  440-444, 

446-449,468-461. 
1866-70.  Summerf  at   Brookline,  467, 

486,488. 
1871.  Janoaxy  26,  hit  death  in  Boiton, 
494. 
Tleknor,  George,  early  adnmtafM,  L  1; 
examined  in  Cicero's  Orations  and  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  admitted  to  Dart- 
month  College  at  10  yean  old,  6 ;  life  at 
College  from  14  to  16  years  old  pleasant 
and  safc,  but  not  laborious,  7;  daring 
ei|^t  snoceeding  years,  uncommon  rela- 
tions with  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Boston,  8,  9,  10  and  note ;  raeolring  to 
derote  himself  to  letters,  seeks  informa- 
tion about  German  UniTersities,  and 
studies  German,  11,  12,  24;  club  for 
practising  Latin,  12;  goes  abroad  with 
distinct  purposes  of  study,  28,  24 ;  bar- 
ing seen  the  distinguished  persons  in  the 
United  States,  18,  29,  88,  86,  and  such 
foreigners  as  Abb^  Correa,  16,  and 
Francis  Jeffrey,  48-47,  goes  to  Europe 
and  paaes  four  years  there,  49-296; 
serenteen  months  in  Oottingen,  69-121 ; 
pursues  his  studies  in  fire  languages,  81, 
86;  works  twelve  or  more  hours  daily, 
79,  96;  studies  German,  76,  and  Greek, 
81 ;  attends  lectures  in  Theology,  79,  and 
Natural  History,  80;  takes  prirate  courses 
on  Dante,  86 ;  the  Fine  Arts,  Statistios, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Thnes,  86;  nerer 
parts  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante, 
and  the  Greek  Testament.  86 ;  admiration 
for  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  148;  In 
Paris,  studies  French  language  and 
literature,  and  the  Langue  Romane^  with 
Le  CheraUer,  Roquefort,  and  Raynouard, 
181,  and  II.  487 ;  in  Rone,  studies  antlq- 
ultiee'with  Nlbby,  I.  171,  and  Italian, 
172, 178 ;  after  accepting  pnrfessorship  In 
Harrard  College,  decides  to  go  to  Spain, 
117 ;  knows  Spanish  before  going,  186  *, 
studies  Spanish  language  and  literature 
in  Madrid  with  Conde  and  others,  187; 
made  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Spanish  Academy,  n.  606;  studies 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  Paris  with 
Moratin  and  de  Son»,  I.  262;  Scotch 
literature  in  Bdlnbuigh  with  Jamieson, 


276;  great  opportunities  and  socoeM  in 
society,  68, 114,  129,  132,  186,  177,  178, 
268,  268,  264, 280, 2S7, 812 ;  Kturas  home 
and  labors  in  his  profesaorship,  819  -  837, 
868-869,400,0.422;  death  of  his  moth- 
er, L  278 ;  religious  opinions,  827 ;  at- 
tempts made  to  conrert  him  to  Catholi- 
cism, 198  note ;  death  of  hli  fother,  831 ; 
marries,  886 ;  domestic  life,  886,  884, 896; 
death  of  two  children,  897.  896  ;  two  sor- 
Tire,  404 ;  permanent  home,  887-890,  II 
187;  hospitable  habits,  L  890,  891 ;  long 
friendships,  816  and  note,  817-319,  818 
note,  877  note ;  prirate  library,  819, 826 ; 
Spanish  books,  826  note,  467,  IL  216, 2i9, 
260,  289,  861;  health,  L  888;  indnstiy, 
888;  methodical  habits, 886  note;  studies 
Dante,  86,  894,  476  note;  Shakeapeaie, 
894,  478  note ;  Milton,  894 ;  resigns  pro- 
fessorship, 899;  second  risit  to  Europe, 
400-411,  IL  1-188;  for  ten  yean  after 
his  return  home  engaged  in  writing  the 
"History  of  Spanish  literature,"  243- 
262,  244  note ;  correspondence,  187  -  212 ; 
poUtical  opinions,  186  - 187, 196 ;  on  pris- 
on discipline,  228,  229;  on  zepodktion, 
206, 214, 216 ;  on  the  Rerolutions  of  164S, 
280-282;  on  slavery,  216-219,221,223, 
286 ;  on  cItU  war,  448,  448 ;  on  interna- 
tional copyrights,  278  -280 ;  labon  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  peculiar  views  fior 
it,  800-804,  806,  807,  816-819;  com- 
spondenoe,  402-486;  death  of  Preseott, 
486 ;  his  own  feeling  about  his  Memoir  of 
Preseott,  461, 464, 456 ;  old  age,  467 ;  ror- 
respondenoe,  467-491;  last  days,  492- 
494 ;  his  special  mental  gifts,  496 ;  com- 
bination  of  an  efficient  intellect,  h^ 
moral  purpose,  and  a  rigorous  will,  tf6  - 
497. 
Ticknor,  George  Haven,  son  of  G.  T. ,  birth 

and  death  of,  I  897,  398. 
Ticknor,  Mn  George,  L  836, 336. 346, 346, 
850,  379,  884,  886, 888, 896,  397,  399, 401, 
404, 410  and  note,  411,  412, 418,  432  note, 
456  note,  n.  27. 28,  91, 141, 167, 174,202, 
208,  204, 208, 222, 226,  227, 233, 261, 270. 
822, 329.  830,  346.  364,  856,  406, 407, 42i, 
429,  432,  488, 458, 468,  482 :  letter*  to,  L 
872-876,881-882,  IL  381,867,366,868- 
400. 
Ticknor,  Susan  Perkins,  daughter  of  G  T  , 

birth  and  death  of;  L  897. 
Ticknor,  William,  grandlktber  of  G.  T.,  L 

6,6. 
Tieck,  Friedrich,  I.  486, 604. 
Tieck,  Ludwig,  L  457. 460, 463. 468, 469, 472, 
473,  476,  477,  481,  482,  483,  486,  ^1, 
608.  II.  884,  480  and  note ;  library  t£, 
260 ;  letter  fh)m,  26a 
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TkNlge,  G.  F.,  L  474,  475. 482,  IL  884. 

TferD«7,  Geoige,  L  268. 

Tintoretto,  L  168. 

Titian-s  Atfomptioa,  L  168. 

Tobin,  Sir  John,  L  426. 

Toeoft,  Chevalier,  L  176. 

Tocquerllle,  Alexis  de,  L  421  and  note,  468, 

IL  866, 861, 862, 864, 866, 869, 8n,  885. 
TSlken,  Profeisor,  L  497. 
Tommaseo,  Niccolo,  IT.  188, 189  and  note. 
Torlonia,  Duchees,  IL  62. 
Torlonia,  Prince,  IL  67. 
Torrigiani,  Blarcheee  Carlo  de,  IL  62. 
Totten,  General,  L  876. 
Tomgn^neff,  Alexander,  IL  101,  117,  120, 

126,180. 
Tourgn^neff,  N.,  IL  126. 
Tremenheeare,  Hugh  Seymour,  IL  274  and 

note. 
Trench,  Dean  (Archbishop),  IL  868,  863. 

861 
Trenton  Falls,  yisits,  L  886. 
TreTelyan,  Mr.  (Sir  Walter  CalTerly),  IL  66, 

72,  78,  87,  893,  894,  896  ;  letters  to,  420, 

486. 
Trevelyan,  Bfrs.  (LadyX  IL  66,  72,  78,  87, 

894,396. 
Trl8t,Hr.andMr8.,L848. 
Trotter,  Hon.  Mrs. ,  IL  14a 
Trotti,  Marchese  and  Marchesa,  n.  96,96,97. 
Trowbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  L  180, 277. 
Truchsees,  LE.  4L 
Tudor,  Wmiam,  "Lift  of  James  Otis,''  L 

888  and  note. 
Turin,  Tisits,  n.  87-42, 861-868. 
Turner,  Robert,  IL  874 
Tuscany,  Grand  Duchess  Dowager  of,  IL  64, 

66,90. 
Tuscany,  Grand  DucbeM  of,  11.  64, 89, 90. 
Tuscany,  Leopold  Grand  Duke  of,  I.  489, 

IL  49,  60, 61, 68,  64, 816,  889,  840. 
Twlsleton,  Hon.  Edward,  II.  821  and  note, 

828,  829, 866,  867,  884,  886, 866, 870.  878, 

876,  378,  879,  887,  897,  429 ;  letters  to, 

418,482,488. 
Twisleton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward,  IL  821  and 

note,  829,  866. 867.  368, 869, 868, 884, 366, 

866.  368,  870, 876, 878, 879, 397, 400, 419, 

420,429,436. 
Tyrol,  IL  84,  99. 
Tytler,  Patrick  Fraser,  IL  160. 

ITbaldo,  Marchbss,  I.  175. 
Ugoni,  Cammo,  IL  103, 107. 
Ulhnann,  Professor,  II.  100. 
»*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  IL  286. 

Vaw  6cRi3r,  Mabtik,  I.  872, 409. 
Van  De  Weyer,  Sylrain,  H.  149,  810,  811, 
828,826,872. 


Yane,  Lord  Harry,  IL  882L 

Tan  Rensselaer,  General,  I.  88L 

Yamhagen  ron  Ense,  1. 496,  IL  881, 882. 

Yathek.     Set  Beckford. 

Yatican  Museums,  IL  62,  80,  82;  libraiy, 

82,83,84. 
Yaughan,  Bei^Jamin,  L  66, 362  note,  4ia 
Yaughan,Dr.,IL  867. 
Yaughan,  John,  L  16, 66,868. 
Yaughan,  Mr. ,  L  209, 872  and  note,  881, 882. 
Yaughan,  William,  L  66, 68,  268,  882  note, 

418,  IL  162. 
Yedia,  Don  Enrique  de,  IL  265. 
Yenice,  Tisits,  L  162-166,11.97-99,314, 

888. 
Yerplanck,  Mr.,  I.  88L 
Victoria,  Princess,  L  486, 487 ;  Queen,  n. 

146, 260  note,  429. 
Yidl-Castel,  Count  H.  de,  IL  106, 13L 
^enna,  Tisits,  IL  1-20, 814. 
YignoUes,  ReT.  Mr.,  L  424. 
Yilain  Quatorse.  Count  and  Countess,  II.  90. 
YUlafiranca,  Marques  de,  L  197. 
Yillazeal,  Dukede,  II.  114. 
YiUemain,  A.  F.,  L  181,  138,  189,  n.  104, 

126, 180, 131, 134. 138,  260,  364, 866. 
Yiners,  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Gottingen 

UniTersity,  1. 11. 
YiUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  record  of  his 

death,  I.  488. 
Yllliers,  Hon.  Edward,  I.  437  and  note,  II. 

148,180. 
YilUers,  Hoa  Mrs.  Edward,  L  487  and  note, 

n.  180,  372. 
YiUiers,  Mrs. ,  I.  418.  II.  147  and  note,  148. 
Virginia,  Tisits,  I.  26, 81  -  88. 
Viseonti  CaT. ,  P.  B. ,  II.  69,  846, 847. 
Yogel  Ton  Yogelstein,  L  482, 490. 
Volkel,  L  121. 
Von  der  Hagen,  L  496. 
Yon  Hammer-Purgstall,  Baion,  IL  2,  7,  8, 

9,10,12,13. 
Yon  Hammer-Purgstall,  Madame,  II.  2^ 
Yon  Raumer,  L  486,  II.  6, 102, 880. 
Yoss,  J.  R ,  L  106, 106, 124, 126, 126. 
Vow,  Madame,  L  126, 126. 
Yoss,  Professor,  L  113. 
Voyages  from  England,  I.  298,  II.  188. 
Voyages  to  England,  I.  49, 402,  II.  321. 

WAAQKif ,  G.  F. ,  L  497,  IL  388, 386. 
Wadsworth,  James  S.,  n.  226and  notei 
Wadsworth,  Miss,  n.  226  and  note. 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  James,  I.  386. 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  W.  W. ,  IL  281 
Wagner,  Dr.,  L  164. 
Waldo,  Mr.,  L  14. 
Wales,  Princeof,Tlsit  of,  to  the  United  States, 

IL  426, 427,  428  and  note,  429, 432. 
Wallensteln,  Baron,  L  846  and  ooCe,  860. 
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Walsh,  MiM  Anna,  I.  886  and  note. 
WalBh,  Robert,  L  16, 892  note,  886  note,  n. 

148. 
Warbarton,  I.  415. 
Ward,  Sanmel  Gray,  n.  86, 100. 
Ward,  T.  W.,  U.  284. 
Wanien,D.  B.,L  142. 
Wai«,Dr.  J.,n.  810. 
Ware,  Dr.,  Profeesor  in  Harvard  College, 

1866,866. 
Warren,  Dr.  J.  C  ,  L  10, 12. 
Wamn,  l>r.J.C.,2d.,I.  10. 
Washington,  General,  death  of,  1. 21 ;  modes 

of  life,  88 ;  Talleyrand's  feeling  towards, 

261  and  note. 
Washington,  Judge,  1.  88. 
Washington,  visits,  I.  26, 88,846,  849,  880  - 

882.  II.  268. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  I.  60, 62, 64,  66. 
Waterloo,  visits,  I.  462,  468. 
WatertOD,  Charles,!.  489. 
Watertown,  I.  885. 
Watts  of  the  British  Hnseum,  II.  8S8,  860, 

875. 
Watidorff,  General,  I.  458,  491. 
Wat«lorff,Hlle.,I.467. 
WayUnd,  Bev.  Dr.  F.,  U.  219  note ;  letter 

to,  454. 
Webfter,  Daniel,  I.  6,  128  note,  816  and 

note.  817, 328, 889,  840,  845, 846, 848, 860, 

861, 881, 882,  886,  887,  891,  896,  408,  II. 

189, 198,  200, 208,  207, 210,  268,  284,  265, 

266  and  note,  278 ;  Plymouth  Oration,  I. 

829,  880 ;  ealogy  on  Ex-Presidents,  877, 

878;  works  reviewed  byG.  T,  892,  898; 

letters  to,  870,  II.  272 ;  death  and  flinetal 

of,  288  and  note.  284,  486 ;  G.  T.  Utenoy 

executor  of,  284  note. 
Webster,  Bsekiel,  I.  7. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Daniel,  I.  828, 881. 
Weimar,  visits,  1. 118. 
Welcker,  Professor,  1. 121, 454,  II.  101, 826, 

828. 
Weld,  Isaac,  I.  420,  424,  425. 
Weld,  Mr.,  II.  135. 

Wellesley,  Lady  Georglna,  I.  189.  211,  806. 
Wellesley,  Sir  Henry  (Lord  Cowley).  1. 188, 

188,209,296. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  I.  62,  64, 65, 296. 
Wells,  Samuel,  I.  148. 
Wells,  William,  I.  8. 
Wensleydale,  Lady,  II.  868,  866,  868. 
Wensleydale,  Loid,  II.  888,  866,  867,  368, 

872. 
Wentworth  House,  visits,  I.  440-445,  II. 

892,89a 
Werther,  Goethe's,  T  12,  IL  58,  72. 
West,  Bei^Jamin,  I.  68 
West,  Mr  ,  1. 14. 
Westmoreland,  Counteti  of,  II.  77, 80, 82. 


West  Point  Bxamination,  1. 872-876. 
West  Point,  G.  T.  visitor  to  the  academy,  L 

872. 
West  Point,  visits,  I.  886,  II.  282. 
Whamcliffe,  Lord,  II.  482. 
Whately,  Archbishop,  I.  412  and  note,  418, 

451. 
Wheaton,  Henry,  I.  494, 496, 499, 601. 
Wheelock,  Dr.,  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1. 5, 6. 
Wheelock,  Mrs.,  1. 5. 
WheweU,  William,  L  420,  421,  422,  IL  15*2. 

158, 156, 157, 176, 884. 
Whlshart,Mr.,I.4l5. 
White,  Colonel,  I.  878. 
White,  Miss  I^dla,  1. 176. 
White  Mountains,  II.  226  -  22a 
Whitney,  Inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  1. 14. 
Wickham,  Jr.,  1. 298. 
Wlckham,  WlUlam,  L  88. 
Wieek,  Clara  (Schumann),  1 .  474. 
Wlegel,  1. 179. 

Wlflbn,  Friend  B.  B.,  letter  to,  II.  466. 
Wight,  Isle  of,  visits,  II.  876-878. 
Wilberfbroe,  WUllam,  I.  297. 
Wilde,  Mr.,  1. 14. 
Wilde  (Q.C.),  II.  868. 
WUde,  R.  H  ,  II.  54. 
WUkes,  John,  I.  55. 
Wilkes,  Miss  (Mrs.  JeArey),  T.  42. 
Wilkle,  Sir  David,  I.  421, 422, 426,  448,  419. 
Wilkinson,  II.  156. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardiner,  II.  371. 
William  IT.,  King  of  England,  T.  409. 
Williams,  Friend,  I.  887  note,  886. 
Williams,  General  Sir  William,  IT.  372. 
WUliams,  Miss  Helen  Maria,  1. 130, 182, 135, 

188. 
Williams,  Mr  Samuel,  T.  297  and  note. 
WUUs,  Mr.,  of  Caius  College,  I.  48a 
WUmot,Mr.,I.411. 
Wilson,  II.  861. 

Wilson,  John,  I.  278  and  note,  11. 168, 164. 
Wilson,  Professor,  II.  155. 
Whickehnann,  J.  J. ,  T.  178,  II.  69. 
Winder,  General,  I.  29. 
Winsor,  Justin,  II.  818. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  II.  263,  305,  470. 
Wirt,  WlUlam,  I.  88,851. 
Wiseman,  Dr.  (Cardinal),  II.  78,  77,  80. 
Wobum  Abbey,  I.  268, 270,  II.  466. 
Wolf.  F.  A.,  philologist,  1.105. 106, 107, 112 

114, 124. 
Wolf,  Ferdinand,  II  2,  256  note,  200, 814  ; 

letter  to,  274 
Wolff,  Emil,  U.  58, 50, 84. 
Woodbury,  L.,  I.  881. 
Woods'  Hole,  visits,  n.  187, 196. 
Woodward,  Mrs.,  I  4,7,278,27a 
Woodward,  ProAssor,  I.  6. 
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WoodwMd,  WmiBin  H.,  I.  4,  7, 260. 
Woidfworth,  Bfifls,  I.  287,  482. 
Wordsworth,  Un. ,  1. 287, 482,  II.  187. 
Wordflworth,  WUUam,  I.  287, 288, 411,  482, 

488,484,  U.  86,  86,97,96, 98, 187. 
Worsel^,  Yioe-Ctaaneellor,  II.  16& 
Wortlcj,  Hon.  Stout,  L  408  nota.      Se* 

Wliancliflb. 
Wright,  Colonel,  n.  468. 
Wyse,  Mr.,  1. 188  note. 
W7W,Mi&,II.60. 


Tou,  Kngland,  1. 272 ;  Miulcal  FestiTal  hi, 

486-487. 
Yorke,  Colonel  RIchaid,  I.  442. 

Zaohaua,  Jumb,  1. 106. 
ZAxaeQn,Maldof,I.206^ 
Zenoni,  Abb«,  n.  90. 
Zedllts,  Baron,  II.  12. 
Zeechaa,  Count,  1. 480. 
Zeeehan,  Conntew,  1. 486,481. 
1,  Baron,  1. 177. 


THB  END. 
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